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by F to ‘afore the andenaatdidns to improve the ca and to pepe she 
heart; be objects on which,-the highest. talents may be laudably employed, 
and the most unremitting industry: usefully exerted, the present Work willbe 
found commendable in its aim,,and, from the favour and.populanity with 
which it has. long been received by the public satiee b¥ propgunted, not 
altogether deficient.in its execution. | 9; ., 

The subject of Mr. WanuEx’s| labours ‘ig ia tnd a Display of Human 
Nature, in all the varieties of character, corporeal.and mentaly which Human 
Beings exhibit, the end that-he proposed to accomplish....A- more extensive 
field for observation could not-possibly be selected, nor any,oné,more fertile 
in lessons of practical wisdom, and» ini maxims of -salutary .admonition. 
For, if the remark of the ancient Sage be true,:that Menare more influenced 
by examples than by precepts, or the'\observation ‘of the French: Philosopher 
and Wit * be correct, that Man isan imitative creature, the illustrious .and. 
heroic actions recorded in these volumes;: those noble and: splendid examples 
of valour, magnanimity, fortitude, justice; patriotism; continence, and self- 
denial, which shed such lustre on’ the annals of Greece and Rome, and‘of 
which we are not without many bright instances'in more modern times; and 
a display of the milder and more domestic virtues of our species ; of moving 
examples; of conjugal, filial, or parental affection; of innocence ptendggling 
with distress, and, amidst afflictions. and temptations,’ preserving its purity 
unsullied; of steadfast friendships which no, misfortunes ‘could ‘dissolve ; 
of iinaeTectet piety towards the Deity, and of universal benevolence towards 
man, cannot fail to impress the heart with’a love of virtue, and insensibly, 
but irresistibly, lead to the imitation of such great and good examples. 

On the other hand, examples of human depravity, of the malignant pas- 
sions, revenge and cruelty, of - tyranny and persecution’; of impiety to God, 
and injustice to man; of the vices of ghittony and intemperance; of avarice 
and profusion; and of the other disorders and enormities: that deform’ the 
human character, and with which history abounds: in too many examples, 
fill the mind. with sentiments of abhorrence’ and'disgust, ‘and by: showing the 
calamities that seldom fail to overtake those who eminently. transgress the 
laws of their Maker, or offend against the ordinances of humanity, teach 

. this important lesson, that though Vice flourish for a season and reign. trium< 

. phant, yet it ultimately carries with it its own punishment and ruins: ( 

The present ‘Work comprehends not’ ‘only a display of the moral oer 
_® Voltaire; 
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of Man; the intellectual pant ‘excellence, and dignity, of which ou¥ 
nature is susceptible; and the passions, vices, and corruptions, that disgrace 
it: but it embraces also whatever. is..curious, or worthy of remark, in the 
physical organization of Man, in various ages and nations ; as extraordimary 
“instaneées of strength, bulk of stature, or beauty of body 3 or of weakness, di- 
-minutiveness, of deformity ; ; examples of premature talents, and of extreme 
Jongevity ; and many’ intérésting narratives “of the want, faniine, distiess, 
“and suffering; which, ‘under perilous circumstances, ‘human nature ‘has been 
‘ fountd capable of sustaining. And ‘as the one part of the Workexhibits the 
extremes of the human mind, at its loftiest point ‘of eniinence; “and” in its 
‘Jowest abyss \of degradation, and is full of ‘moral instruction and: rational. 
“amusement 3’ so’ ‘the other, which treats of the corporeal’ powers and» defects 
20f Man, comprises. ‘what may without improptiety be denominated a system 
© oF compendiuin’ of the! animal economy, factltics, abilities;and habitudes 
‘ofthe Human Rate; abounding:im many caridas and original observations, 
Sand conveying much useful andagreeable knowledge. | 
wedn preparitis the préescnt Edition forthe press, it bas been the Editor’s peeu- 
‘Yar care andi study to correct: whatever he fouid amiss in the original compi- 
dation, which Mri Wanley hadithe excuse he mentions in. his Preface, of 
wanting books and leisure to complete according to his wishes. He bas also 
idéviated froth the other Editors of this Work, expenging much superfluous 
ber suspicious.matter, that: had crept ito: their, editions, and .which he 
thoughtounprofitable and useless... But, in place of the mattersfor reasons 
«of this nature:left out, he has used an extraordinary degree of, industry and 
diligence. to, bring such an. accession of new and original materials to- the 
. present Edition ef the Work, as amply to.compensate for what he took away, 
.fand.in meny-instarices to give features of novelty to the Original Compilation. 
 (icThat thé reader may perceive the great extent of the Editor’s labours in this 
new edition of the Work, the new articles introduced have been distinguished 
. from; those of» Mr. Wanley, or other Cortipilers, by the mark + being 
Jaffixed to.the, beginning of each article, and are always introduced at the end 
»of the chapters to which they belong. i uth b 
vit The ‘Authorities, as in the former Editions, are giver for every iheiaed i in- 
sertedin this Work, that when the reader meets with any narrative of a doubt- 
oful-complexion, or that seeins to him improbable, he may know the testi- 
smony thatrsupports it, and, determine for himself what degree of credit ‘is 
edue to its: but{with: this, alteration from the former editions, that they are 
~now printed) at the bottom: of the pages, by which means the appearance of 
the pagesiis: improved, the continuity of the narratives no where interrupted, 
;and.all the advantage, without any of the inepaneaibes of the Authofities 
preserved, 
,, The convenience and taste of our readers have likewise been consulted in 
the form of which the Work now assumes, that of a Royal Octayo, ingtead 
of 
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of, the Quarto size of the former Editions ; and’ in the’ many" elegant’ and 
shighly-finished, ENGRAVINGS. with which. it is embellished. So that the 
‘Editor, who has spared no application in the execution of his part of the Work, 
and the Proprietors, who have spared no expense in the decoration of theirs, 
look with confidence to the Patronage of the Public, and trust that the History 
of Man, in its improved dress, will be found as they intend it, a suitable 
‘companion to the most approved works of popular entertainment, tational 


-pleasure, aud moral instruction. 
thir Tt: ; if 
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MR. WANLEY’S PREFACE. 


Tue first thoughts I had about the entrance upon such a design as the 
History of Man, were occasioned by some passages I met with in my Lord 
Verulam’s Book of the ‘ Advancement of Learning” (Lib. 4. ¢. 1. 
oP. £79, 180, 181) ; where I found him saying, that ‘ touching the matter 
‘< of Man’s prerogatives, it is a point that may weil be set down amongst 
‘* deficients.”” He adds, ‘« I suppose it would much conduce to the magna- 
“* nimity and honour of Man, if a collection were made of the Ultiinities (as 
“<the schools speak) or Summities (as Pindar) of Human Nature, principally 
‘© out of the faithful reports of history; that is, what is the last and highest 
“pitch to which man’s nature, of itself, bath ever reached in all the perfec- 
‘tions both of body and mind. [tis evident (goes he on) what we méan ; 
“namely, that the Wondersof human nature,and virtues as wellof mind as of 
‘* body, should be collected into one volume, which inight serve as a calen- 
“ dar of human triumphs. For a work of this nature, we approve the pur- 
pose and design of Valerius Maximus and C. Plinius; but it could be 
- *© wished they had used more choice and diligence.” 


When I had read thus far, I considered what bad been done already in 
‘this matter by the two fore-named writers3, and in the issue was well satisfied 
that they had not performed so much herein, but that there was yet field- 
room enough left. for any such as had the leisure and inclination to exercise 
themselves further upon this subject. 


As for myself, I was sufficiently sensible that I lay under too many dis- 
couragements to adventure upon a work of this nature. For whereas at. 
requires variety of books, great judgment, vast reading, and a full freedom 
and leisure to attend upon it; in respect of all these, I knew ny own poverty; 
and thereupon that [ had no reason to intermeddle in an affair wherein I 
could expect to meet with little or no success. 


But whereas my first intentions were to make some such little collections 
and references in this kind, as might some way be serviceable to myself 
only; I know not how by degrees 1 found I had enlarged far beyond my 
own purposes; and then was persuaded by some such persons as [ have 
reason to esteém, that this collection, such as it now is, might not be un- 
useful nor unacceptable to some sorts of men, in case 1 should make it pub- 
lic, as I haye-now done. / I must 
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T must confess, that in the whole of this book there is little of my own 
besides the method and way of its composure; and therefore if some of these 
examples which I have set down may seem utterly incredible, or at best but 
improbable, Jet it be remembered that I am not the inventor,. but reciters 
not the framer, but only the collector of them; wherein too I have usually 
daid the child at the father’s own door; or, however, have cited those 
authors from whence I received the report and the intelligence thereof. 


_I impose nothing upon any man’s belief, but leave every reader at his 
full liberty for the degrees of his faith in these matters ; and if I have cited 
more than one or two writers for this or that example, it is not of mere vanity, 
but for some such reasons as these: sometimes I have assisted myself with 
some circumstances from one, which were not to be met with in the other 
author; or it may be, it was partly to shew that [am not the only man 
who have thought fit to gather up such trifles, as some (it may be) will 
be ready to call some of these I have here concerned myself with. 


The marginal citations * are made to the very pages for the purpose, that 
such as have any of those editions which I followed, may immediately turn 
to what they desire to peruse. “And for others whose editions are different, 
they have at least the book, chapter and section for their guide, to further 


them in their speedy finding of what they look for. 


If any man find fault that the several heads I treat of are not so orderly 
placed and disposed as they might have been, I shall say, it is not unlikely ; 
but withal, it may be considered, that a book of this volume is too much 
to write over often; and that the exactness (as the matter ‘now is) would 
not answer the labour, nor quit the cost. oe TUILE)E z 


To as many as shall seem displeased that I have so far concerned the femi- - 
nine gender in the history of Man as to fetch many of my: examples from 
thence, my reply is; that under the notion of Man both sexes are’ compre- 
hended: so that a history of Man (according to my intention) is no other 
than the history of Mankind; not to say that there are divers. perfections 
and. virtues (such as beauty, modesty, chastity, &c.) whereunto the: weaker 
sex may pretend so strong a title, that it would seem highly:injurious ‘as 
well as envious and over-partial, to concéal those things which.so eminently 


conduce to the honour of it. 


I shall no longer detain my reader, after I have remembered. him, that’ the 
‘scarcity of books, and want of such conversation as,would have been yery 
necessary for me in a business of this nature, 1s the reason why I have not 
reached either my own desires, or given that satisfaction to those of others 
which | could have wished. All I can preteud to have done, 1s somewhat to 
have marked out the way for some other of greater abilities and more leisure, 
‘to restore and polish this part of learning, which is so worthy of any man’s 
pains; and wherein (when it is well performed) there will be found such’a 
considerable measure both of pleasure and profit. 


* These, in the present Edition, are placed at the bottom of the pages, 
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WONDERS OF THE LITTLE WORLD. 
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OR 


A GENERAL HISTORY OF MAN, . 


BOOK I. 


WHICH TREATS OF 


THE PERFECTIONS, POWERS, CAPACITIES, DEFECTS, IMPERFECTIONS, 
: AND DEFORMITIES : 


QF THE | 


-. BODY OF MAN. 


"HAT the’ original of man’s body is 
nothing else besides the:dust of the 
ground is a certain and unquestionable 
truth. Yet as out of that dust there springs 

_ such variety of trees, plants, and fowers, 
with different forms, colours and virtues, 
as may reasonably solicit a considering 
mind toa just veneration of the wisdom 
and bounty of the Creator; so, though 
all human bodies are’ framed of the same 
coarse materials, yet some of them are 
endowed with such peculiar properties, 


and qualities so removed from the con- 


stitution of others, that man need travel 


No farther than himself for a sufficient: 


theme wherein he may at once enlargé 
his thoughts to the praises of h‘s Maker, 
and’ admiration of his own wonderful 
composure.- : a 

Every man is @ moving miracle: but 


there are some that may justly move the 


¢ 


wonder ofall the rest. - For, ; 

1, Saint Austin saith he knew a man, 
who could sweat of! his own accord as often 
‘as he pleased. . 

2; Avicenna writes of one, that when 

he pleased could put himself into a palsy’; 
~ hor was he hurt by any venomous creature, 
but when he forced and provoked them to 


( 4 De Civ. Dei, 1. 14,'c, 23. 


it 


it; of which, notwithstanding, themselves 
would die, so poisonous was his body. 

3. 1 knew one, saith Maranta, who 
was of that strange constitution of body 


that he was made loose by astrinvent sim- 


ples, and. on the contrary bound -up by 
those that were of a lodsening nature. 

4. ‘There are some families of that mar- 
vellous constitution that no serpent will 
hurt them, but instead of that they fly 
their presence. ‘The spittle of these men; 
or their sucking the place, is medicinal 
to suchas have been bitten or stung with 
them: of this kind are the Psylli and 
Marsi; those also in the island of Cyprus, 
whom they call Ophiogenes, and of this 
race and house there came one Exagon, 
ambassador from that island, who by the . 
command of the Roman consul was.put 
into a great tunor pipe, wherein were 
many serpents, on purpose ‘to make ex- 
periment and trial of the truth of this pro- 
perty. ‘Phe issue was; the serpents licked 
his boily, in all parts, gently with their 
tongues, as if they had been little dogs, 


“and he remained unburt to the great won- 


der of them who beheld the manner. of’ 


_ & When Pyrrhus, King of Ep'rus, was 


Zuin, Theat. Vol. 2. 1. 5, p. 410-9.) Cal. Rod. Ant. Lect. 1. 90. 


.£. ¥6, Schenck. Obs. Med. ]. 1. Obs. 3. p. 85.—-(3.) Schenck, Obs. Med. 1. 3, Obs. 3. p. 384,.—(4.) 
Plin. Nat. Hist.1. 98. c. 3. P. 298,299, Pasch. Leg. c.+8. p. 43, Solin. c, 8. p. 207. Plate in 
Catunem minorem, p. 797. + ng ia ete *: ; 

VoL. 1) sae B dead, 


dead, and all the rest of his body con- 
sumed inthe funeral fire, the great toe of 
his right foot was found entire, having 
received no damage at all by the flames. 
This toe, that was so able to preserve 
itself after his death, had also in his life- 
time a healing kind of virtue in it against 
diseases of the spleen, which used to 
retreat at the powerful touch of it. 

6. I know a family at Liege, in which 
all the persons of both sexes, sick and 
well, summer and winter, sleeping and 
waking, have their nostrils. ‘extremely 
cold: whence it fell out, that administer- 
ing physic to two brothers, seized with a 


burning fever, when upon the eleventh day - 


there was no Crisis, hor any appearance 
that there would be, finding the nostrils. 
of both of them colder than ice, I ad- 
judged they would die ; and so did three 
other physicians with me: yet both 
escaped and are yet alive,’ being the 14th 
_ year after the disease. 

7, Quintus Curtius tells us of Alexander 
the Great, that as often as he sweated 
there issued a fragrant odour, from, his 
body that dispersed itself amongst all 
that were near him. The harmony of 
his constitution was such, as occasioned 
that natural balsam to flow from him. 
8, That is a wonderful story which is 
~ ¥elated by Jovianus Portanus, concerning 


one: Colan, of Catania in Sicily, surnamed 


the fish, who lived longer in the water 
than onJand. He was constrained every 
day to abide in the water: and he said 
that if he was long absent thence he 
could scarce breathe or live, and that it 
world be his death to forbear it. 
so excellent in swimming, thatas a sea-fish 
he would cut the seas in the greatest 
storms and tempests, and in despite of 
the resisting waves swim more than five 
hundred furlongs at once. At last in the 
Sicilian sea, at the haven of Messina, 
diving for a piece of plate which the King 
had caused to be cast in as a prize to him 
ihat could fetch it from the bottom, he 
there lost his life; for he was never seen 
after, being either devoured by a fish, or 
entangled in the cavities of the rock. 


He was . 
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Q. It is related of Lord Bacon, that he 


had one peculiar temper of body, which 


was that he fainted always at an eclipse of - 


the moon, though he knew not of it, and 
considered it not. | 

10. Rodericus Fonseca, a physician of 
great reputation in Pisa, bought for ‘his 
houshold employment a negro slave, who 
as often as she pleased took burning coals 
into her hands or mouth without any hurt 
at all: this was confirmed to me by Gabriel 
Fonseca, an excellent physician in Rome; 
and by another of deserved credit, who 
told me he had frequently seen’the trial, 
and red-hot coals held in her hand till they 
were almost cold, and.this without any 
impression of fire left upon her: and f 
inyself saw the same thing done by a fe- 
male negro, ‘in the hospital of the Holy 
Ghost, to which I was physician. 

11. It is familiarly known all over Pisa, 
of Martinus Ceccho, a townsman of Mon- 
telupo, that -hé used to take hot coals in 
his hand, put them in his mouth, and bite 
them in pieces with:his teeth, till he had 
extinguished them. He would tread upon 
them with his bare feet... He would put 
boiling lead into his mouth, and suffer a 
burning candle to be held under his tongue, 
as he put it out of his mouth ; and many 
such other things as may seem incredible : 
all this was confirmed to me by divers 
Capuchins, and my worthy friend Ni- 


Francis. j | 
12. A boy was bora in Suffolk with a 
clear skin, but in seven or eight weeks 
after it. began to turn yellow, like the 
jaundice, without his being sick, and by 
degrees thickened, and grew to a dusky 
colour ; as it appeared when he was shown 


cholaus Accursius, of the order of St. 


to the Royal Society, it was like a thick . 


case made of arugged bark or hide, with — 


bristles in some places, and covering eX- 
actly every part of his body except his 


face, palms of his hands, and soles of his. | 
feet. This rugged covering he sheds © 


every Autumn, when. it is about three 
quarters. of an inch thick, being callous 


and insensible, and not bleeding when 


cut: though sometimes, after hard work- 


‘ 


(5.) Kornman. de Mirac. Mortuor. 1. 3. c.'8. d. 8; Plut. Vita Pyrrhi, p. as¢. Fulg.Mem. 1.1. 


c. 6. p. 151. 


Delrii Disq. Magic. |. 1.c. 3. Quest. 4, § 19. p. 36. Donat. Hist. Med. 1]. 6.c. 3. p. 
306.—(6.), Henric, ab Heers. Obs#Med. 1. 1. Obs. 29. p. 


244.—(7.) Donat. Hist. Med. p. 306, Curt. 


Kornman de Mir. Mort. l. 4. c. 95. p. 38.—-(8.) Alex. ab, Alexand. Gen. Dier.1. 2. c.21.p.91. Sandys 
on Ovid. Met. 1. 13. p. 232.—#(9.) Lloyd’s State Worthies, p. 837.—(10.) Petr. Serv. in Dissert. de Ung. 


-Armar, p. 29, 30.—-(11.) Petr. Serv. in Dissert. de Ung. Armar. p. 33, 34. 


a 


ing, 
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ing, it would ¢rack, and cause the under 
part to bleed. He has nothing beside 
uncommon, His mother cannot remem- 
ber any fright, and her other children. are 
no ways remarkable. . 

18. On the 14th of March, 1729, was 


‘born Charles, the son of Richard Charles- 


worth, acarrier at Longnor, in the county 
of Stafford. At his birth he was under 


the common size, but he grew so amaz- 


ingly fast, that by. the’time he was four 


years old, he -was-iiear. four feet high, 


and in strength, agility, and bulk, equal 
to a fine boy of ten” years old.» At five 
he was four feeti seven‘ inches high, 
Weighed eighty-seven pounds, cou'd with 


_ €ase carry a man of fourteen stone weight, 


of his full vigour, from whence he began 


had hair on his-body as a man, and every 
sign of-puberty, and worked as.a man at 
his father’s business: this was.the time 


gradually to decrease instrength and bulk 


like a-man in the decline of life; and at’ 


thé age of seven years his strength was 
gone, his-body was totally emaciated, his 


“eyes were sunk, his head was palsical, 


and he died with all the signs.of extreme 
oldage, and as if the months he lived had 
been years. The above is extracted from 
the account published hy Mr. Smith, asur- 


_ geon of the place, and transmitted to the 


Royal Society ;. aud it is ulso confirmed in 


_ the Gentleman's Magaxine for December 


~-1734.. 


‘own words, 


14, The ingenious and learned Mr. Ol- 
denburg gives us a relation which he 
received from) a person of great veracity 
ain Germany, which take in -the author’s 
I cannot but impart to you 


“something that lately happened in my fa- 


‘Mmily, viz. that having taken, two months 


ago, a nurse for my little girl (since dead), | 


that nurse’s boy being on that occasion 


weaned, did, by repeatéd sucking the 


‘commotion in her, 
milk ran to her breasts, “for a sufficient’ 


breasts of his grandmother, a woman of 
three-score’ years of age, cause such a 
that abundance of 


‘nourishment to the said- weaned béy.. 
15. It is recorded by the learned Die- 


—Mmerbroeck, in the second book of his 


-Anatothia ‘Corporis Humani, that at Vir- 


tla, a town very near us, some ycars ago, 


4 poor womafi living before the town gate, 


_ 4667.—(17.) Ibid. 1673. 


being brought to bed of a fine boy, not 
Jong after the death‘of her husband, and 


the place. 


8 


dying presently after her delivery, left 
her child behind her in good+health ;, but 
leaving nothing to pay a-nurse to give the 
child suck, the grandmother of the poor 
babe, called Joanna Vuyltupt, being yet 
living, a woman of threescore and six 
years of age, but very poor also, and not 
able to pay a nurse, out of pity to the 
child, attempted, at that age; to’ give it 
suck herself, in which she succeeded so 
well, that, by putting the child several 
times to her breasts, they yielded milk in 
such plenty that it needed no other sus- 
tenance, . 

16. Mr. Goodrick, a surgeon in St. 
Edmund’s' Bury affirmed tome, says Mr. 
Oldenburg, that cutting a lad for the stone, 


he took from him, atone time, ninety 


small ones, all of them of different shapes 
size, corners, and sides; some of which 
were so placed as to slide upon others, 
which had thereby worn their flats toa 
wonderful smoothness. And, inthe same 
town, another person, when dead, had 
a-stone taken from him, almost as big as 
a new-born child’s head, and of the same 
shdpe. ; 

17. Mr. Kirby gives an account of a 
aan in ,Denmark, from whose ' body, 
when dead, thirty-eight stones were 


, 


taken, that were pretty large; and of the » 


lesser sort, some triangular-and quadran- 
gular ; their flats worn toa great smooth- 
ness, and their corners blunted. The 


-greatest- stone weighed two hundred and 


six grains ; the least three grains ; all the 
thirty-eight stones weighing about forty- 
sight ounces. The matter of the stones 
was exceeding compact, like white elay : 
and although the several coats might be 
discerned in one of them he broke, yet 
they were not easily separated ; but what 
he “wondered at most was, that in the 
‘disséction of the kidnies and ureters there 
was no sign of stone or gravel. 

18. Frederic Slade, Doctor of Physic, 
and Fellow of the Royal Society, in a letter 
to’ the publishers of the Philosophical 
Transactions, gives the following relation 
of two human calculi. I here send you, 
says he, the figure of a stone of a prodi- 


gious size, andas rare a shape, somewhat _ 
indeed resembling. the kidney, for that 
" 5 . 


was worn away, and this stone filled up 
| It weighs seven ouncés and 
a half; and there is no history that relates 


(12.) Vide Philos, Trans, abridged, vol. 7. p.483.—(14.) Philosoph. Transactions, 1674.—(16.) Ibid, 


% 


32 


any 
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any account of a stone generated i in the 
kidnies. that equals it, for its circum- 
ference measures seven inches upon the 
round. 

10. Colonel Townshend, a gentleman 
of honour and integrity, had for many 
years been afflicted with a nephritic com- 
-plaint. His illness increasing, and ‘his 
strength decaying, he came, from Bristol 
to Bath in a litter, in autumn, and lay at 
the Bell-Inn. Dr. Baynard and I [Dr. 
Cheyne]were called to him, and attended 
him twice a day, but his vomitings con- 
tinuing still incessant and obstinate against 
al] remedies, we despaired of his reco- 
very. While he was im this condition, 
he sent for us one morning ; .we waited 
on him, «with Mr. Skrine; his apothecary, 
We found his senses clear, and his mind 
calm : his nurse and several servants were 
about him. He told us, he had sent for 
us, to give him some account of an odd 
sensation he had for some time _observed 
and felt in himself; which was, that, 
composing /himself ; he could die or ex- 
pire when he pleased, and yet by an 
effort, or some’ how, he could come to 
_Aife again; which he had sometimes tried 
before he sent for us. We heard this with 
surprise ; but as it was not to be accounted 
for from common principles,, we could 
hardly believe the fact as he related it, 
much less give any account of it, unless 
he should please to make the experiment 


before us, which we were unwilling he- 


should do, lest, in his weak condition, 
he might, carry it too far. He continued 
to talk very distinctly and sensibly, above 
‘a quarter of an hour, about this surpris- 
ing sensation, and insisted so much on 
our seeing the trial made, that we 
last forced to comply, We all three felt 
his pulse first; it was distinct, though 
small and-thready ;. aud his heart had its 
usual beating. He composed himself on 
his cy aud lay’ in a still posture some 
time; while I held’ his right hand, Dr. 
Dim eed Jaid his hand on his heart and Mr. 

Skrine held a clean looking-glass to his 
mouth. I foundhis pulse sink gradually, 

till at last I could not feel any by ithe 
most exact and nice touch. Dr. Baynard 
could not feel the Teast motion in his 
heart, nor Mr. Skrine the jeast soil of 
breath on the bright mirror he held to his 
niouth: then each of us, by turns, ex- 


(13.) Pailosoph. Tiansactions, 1684.—(19.) Cheyne’s Eng. Mal, 


ad 


the least symptom of life in him. 


were at.- 


amined his arm, heart and breath, but 
could not, by the nicest scrutiny, discover 
We 
reasoned along time about this odd ap- 
pearance ‘as well as we could, and all of us 
judging it inexplicable and unaccountable, 
and finding he stil] continued in that con- 
dition, we began to conclude that he had 
indeed carrietlt the experiment too far, and 
at last were satisfied he was actually dead, 
and were just ready to leave him. This 
continued about half an hour, As we 
were going away, 
tion about the body, and, upon examina- 


tion, found his pu'se and the motion of 


his heart gradually returning ; he began 
to breathe gently, and speak softly: we 
were all astonished to the last degree, at 
this unexpected change, and after some 
further conversation with him, and among 
ourselves, went away fully satistied as to 
the particulats of this fact, but.confounded 


and puzzled, and not able to form any 


rational scheme that might account for 
its 

20. Mr. Samuel Du Gard, Rector of 
Forton in Shropshire, ‘in a letter to Dr-R. 
Bathurst, then’ Vice-chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, acquainted bim, 
that about Candlemas, 1673, a child, 
about a quarter of a year old, at Lilleshall 


‘in Shropshire, was taken with a bleeding 
at the nose, ears, and in the hinder part of | 


the head, where was no appearance of any 
sore. It continued three days, at the end 
of which the nose and ears ceased bleed- 
Ing ; 
sweat from the Kenda. Dbhre days before 
the death of the child. (which was the 
sixth day after she bégan to bleed), the 
blood came more violently from her head, 
and streamed out to some distance from it ; 
nor did she bleed only there, but upon 
her shoulders and at the-waist, in such 
large quantity, that the linen next to her 
mizht be wrung, it was so wet... For 
three days she also bled at the toes, at the 
eid of her arms, at the joints of her 
fingers of each hand, 


of an hour the mother catched, from the 


we observed some mo-~ 


and at her fingers — 
ends, in such quantity, that im a quarter. 


but still blood came anray, as it were -: 


droppings of her fingers, almost as much — 


as the hollow of her hand would hold. All 


the time of this bleeding, the child never 


cried vehemently, but only groaned : 
though about three weeks before,- it had 


\ 


such 


; 


vin 
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such a violent fit of crying, as the mother 
says she never heard the like, After the 
child was dead: there appeared, in those 
places from whence the blood issued, 


little holes like the prickings of a 
mage 

A man living not Jong since in 
Bristol always. ate ‘his food Paine: and 


trily raminate das cows, sheep, and other 
beasts do, and always did so ever since he 
could remember. He began to chew his 
meat a second time within a quarter of an 
‘ hour after his meal, if he drank with it, 
if not, something longer,: after a full 
meal, his chewing lasted about an hour 
and halt. If he went to bed presently 
after meals, he could not s'eep till the 
usual time of chewing was over. If it 
Jeft him, it was a certain sign he would be 
sick, and was never well till it returned 
again. Before rumination, he said, his 
victuals laid heavy in the lower part of his 
throat, til] ithad passed the second chew- 
ing, and then passed clean away. And 
_this he always observed, . that if he eat of 

various things, that which passed first 
‘down came up first to be chewed. This 
account came to Dr. Sloan, from Mr. 
Day, at that time mayor of Bristol, who 

said, this person was about twenty years 
of age,- and of tolerable sense and 
reason. 

22. Mr. St. George Ash, Secretary of 
the Dublin Society, ina letter to one of 
the Secretaries of the Royal Society, 
relates the story of a girl, named Anne 


Jackson, born of English-parents in the” 


city of Waterford in Ireland, from whose 
body, when about three years old, horns 
Brew: out in several places, wherefore the 
mother concealed her out of shame, and 
bred her ue privately ; but she soon after 
dying, and the father being poor, the 
child was thrown upon the parish. She 
is now, says he, between thirteen and 
fourteen years of age, yet can scarce go, 
and I have seen children of: five years old 
taller ; she is very siily, speaks but little, 
and that not plainly ; her voice is low and 
Tough, her complexion and face well 
enough, except her eyes, which are very 
dead, and she can hardly perceive ‘the 
difference of colours. ‘The horns abound 
chiefly about the joints and flexures, 
and are fastened to the'skin like warts ; 


\ 


_ places, 


-and whiter than the rest. 


_ red part ; 


and about the roots resemble them much 
in substance, though’ toward the extremi- 
ties they grow much harder, and more 
horny. At the end of each finger and toe 
grows a horn as long as the finger and toe, 
not. strait, but bending like a turkey’s 
claw. On the other joints of her fingers 
and toes are smaller horns, which some-’ 
times fall off, and others grow in their 
On her knees and elbows, and 
round about the joints are many 
horns ; two more remarkable at the point 
of each elbow, which twist like rams- 
horns; that on her Jeft arm is above an 
inch broad, and four inches long. On 
her buttocks grow a great number, ~ which 
are flat by frequent sitting. At her arm- 
pits and the nipples of her breasts, small 
hard substances shoot out, much slenderer 
At each ear 
also grows ahorn; and the skin of her 
neck begins of late to be callous and 
horny, like that. of her hands and feet. 
She eats and drinks heartily, sleeps sound-" 
ly, and performs ail the offices of nature 
like other healthy people. 

23. < Anative of Toledo in Spain, 
about twenty-three years of age, who was 
Jately at Paris, made different ¢ experiments 
to show that he was capable of enduring 


the greatest degrees of heat without being 


incommoded. The following is an ex~ 
tract of those made at the School of Medi- 
cine, before several of the professors, about 
three hundred of the pupils, and several 
other persons. Care was taken to subject 
him to previous examination, and it was 
found that his state exhibited nothing dif- 
ferent from that of aman in good health. 


His pulse beat about 75 or 78 times in a 


minute, » Ist. A vessel ‘containing oil, 
heated to 85° of Reaumur being prepared, 
he opened his hand, and applied the palm 
of it several times to the oil; he then 
washed his hands and face in the oil, and | 
applied the soles of his feet to it. At the 
endof theexperi-nent the heat of the oil was 
still from 76 to 78 degrees. —2d. A bar of 
iron from eighteen to twenty inches long, 


-and two and an half inches in breadth, 
was brought toa cherry-red heat at one of 


its extremities, and placed on bricks. The 
Spaniard placed the sole of his foot on the 
a portion of the oil which still 


20.) Philosoph, Trans. No, 109.—-(21.) Ibid. 1692.—(22.) Ibid, 1685. 


adhered 


- 
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6 
adhered to it immediately inflamed. He 
then applied the other sole in the like 
masner, and this he repeated several times. 
8d. The flat part of a large iron spatula, 
eighteen inches in length, was brought to 
a cherry-red heat. The Spaniard thrust 
out his tongue and applied it to'the red 
part ofthe spatula, and repeated the same 
, thing several times. Three. glasses of 
pure water were tlien . brought, into one 
of which a few drops of sulphuricacid were 
put, and into another a pretty large quan- 
tity of marine salt ; the third contained 
only water. The Spaniard was niade to 
drink these three glassfuls, and was able 
to’ distinguish perfectly the savour of them. 
Ath. He took .a lighted cavdle, and drew 
the flame of it several times over the pos- 
terior part of his leg, from the heel to his 
ham. He was examined after these trials 
and no part of bis skin appeared to be in 
the least altered. 
seemed to be smoky, whichought to be 
ascribed to the carbon of the oil, but his 
pulse beat from 130 to 146 times in a mi- 
nute. it appears that since that time he 
placed himself in.an oven heated to 70 de- 
grees, atid remained in it) some minutes. 
Dr. Blagden, during some experiments he 
made, supported a still greater degre? of 
heat. He heatedan apartment till Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer rose to 260 degrees, 
entered it with his clothes on, and remain- 
edin it eight minutes. At last he was 
much oppressed; several other persons 
entered it also. ‘His pulse, when he left 
the apartment, beat 144 times in a minute, 
In another experiment he entered undres- 
sed into the same apartment, heated to 
220 degrees of Fahrenheit, and remained 
in it twelve minutes without being incom- 
moded. Ina third experiment, the cham- 
ber being heated to 150 degrees of Fabren- 
heit, he estered it along with several other 
persons, and vemained in it several mi- 
nutes without any unéasiness. Some egos 
and beef steaks were placed in the same 
apartment ona pewter dish—in twenty 
minutes the eggs were entirely hard, and 
in forty-seven’ the ‘beef steaks were not 
only baked but almost dry. | 
24. >In May 1678, says Mr. Locke, I 
saw at thehospital at Paris, called La Cha- 


(23.) Journal de Physique, Messidor, 
* A gry is the one thousandth part of a 
that swings seconds, 


‘Lhe sole of his foot: 
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rité, ayoung lad of Brie, between 19 and 20 
years old, who had: upon the ends of all bis 
fingers as-it were horns grow out, one 
whereof on the middle finger of his Fght 
hand was 310 grys lon and 130 grys* in 
circumference; he told-me he had one 


formerly on his thumb much bigger and 


longer than this, but it was now very short. 


“The like grew also on the toes of his feet, 


only excepting the two small toes of each 
foot where there are now none, and upon 
three of them there never had been any; 
upon the fourth there had been one, but 
having dropped off about six months ago 
it néver’ returned, and left the. nail very 
little diferent from natural, This horny 
substance grew not out of the end of the 
fingers, but was as it were a thickening of 
the nail which, instead of growing out in- 
Jength. increased in thickness. It did not 
tise. up straight in a line perpendicular to 
the finger, but as itaugmented, bent for- _ 
ward, and so grew sometimes into the 
shape of a bird’s daw. It was however 


‘not taper and sharp, but blunt at the end, 


and almost of the same bigness all along, 
and full of pretty deep chaps in the cen- 
(re part, the convex part being without 
any. He had no sensation in the horny 
part itself, but that part where it joined to. 
the flesh was very sensible and tender. 
There were also horny excrescences on 
several parts of the back of his hand. 
Some of ther pretty broad, and others less 
so, but none rising much above the skin, — 
but they looked there, those that were 
broad, like flat but very broad warts, but 
to the touch they felt much harder. - 
The disease began three years before, 
after having had the small pox. His 
food was the usual food. of the coun- 
try. He has taken two purgatives’ since 
he came into the Charité, and some of 
the horns of his fingers began to loosen 
at the roots. ae 

25. + There is a woman-at Quedlin- 
burg, ° says Dr. Schmidius, who is very 
fat, and who enjoys a good state of health, 
but when warmed to a certain degree by: 
motion, the-heat of the season, “or any re- 
medy, she perspires very plentifully in the — 
head, feet, and the whole left side of the 
body; while the tight side remans dry, and 


an. 112 —(24.) Phil, Trans. abridged, vol. iii. p. 13. 
philosophical foot, which is the third 
so that 310 grys is a little more than four English, inches, 


part of a pendulum 


without 
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without the least appearance of perspira- 
tion, Of-this | have been often-an eye- 
witness, and the woman herself assured 
me several times. that since she had’ the 
use of reason, she had constantly observed 
the same thing. But what seems to me 
more extraordinary is this, that as soon as 
she is with child; and she is already the 
mother of five children, she perspires 
equally on botlr sides, while her pregnancy 
continues; but is no sooner delivered than 
the pores of the skin, on the left side, close 
up so exactly, by a sort of contraction, that 
the eruption of sweat on that side is to her 
a certain proof of being with child. .Out 
of the state of pregnancy it is impossible 
to make her perspire on the right side; 
this I sometimes endeavoured to try by. 
making her bathe in very.warm water, and 
giving her the most volatile diaphoretics ; 
but whatever I did was without success. 
This woman, in all other respects, is quite 
healthy, and has no ailment; she only 
fee!s.on the left side, and particularly in 
the arm, a soitof weight which is perhaps 
occasioned by a serous humour, that flows 
there more abundantly than on the other 
side. I donot pretend however to decide 
whether there really be on-that side a 
greater number of lymphatic vessels, and 
of a greater diameter, together with a 
greater quantity of cutaneous giands for 
filtrating that humour,. or whether this 
symptom be the effect of a certain dispo- 
sition of the pores, and of the particular 
structure they received in their first con- 
Formation. 
‘26. } It is an axiom in physic that the 
circulation of the blood is the source of 
life and health when duly performed. The 
cause of its too great motion is ascribed to 
the effervescence of the molecule of which 
it is composed, and this preternatural heat 
-is equally remedied by sedative and pre- 
cepitating medicines. 
of the blood is on the. contrary too. slow, 
it isa proof tbat it is too thick, and that 
* the animal spirits are-in a state of languor 
which frequently gives rise to diflérent 
chronic diseases. ‘This seems to have 
* been the case with a man mentioned by Dr. 
~ Rosinius Lentilius,. of the academy of the 
Curious of Nature, who could not. be let 
blood unless he had previously used, vio- 
‘ent exercise. He was about fort; y-eight 
‘years of age, and enjoyed good health, ex- 


When the motion | 


cept’ that. he -was almos st perpetually sub 
ject'to catch cold. He was. inclined to a. 
fat habit.of body, but at the same time 
was so sensible of cold, that whenever so 
little exposed to it his facebecame entirely 
of a violet co'our ;. when wanted to be let» 
blood he was obliged to use a great deal.of 
exercise, and ‘so as to procure a copious 
sweat, otherwise his vein might be opened 
ten times successively without emitting 
a drop of blood ; and this dispos‘tion was 
always the same from his earliest youth. 
Whenever a substitute to this violent exer- 
cise was had recourse to, by fomentations 
on the arms with aromatic plants, such as 
sage, rosemary, &c, boiled in wine, no 
hlood could ever be brought from him ; 
on the contrary, when his blood was rare~ 
fied by motion the*eruption was so. impe-~ 
tuous that it was stopped with great diffi- 
culty, though the vessel was chased with 
bandages and compresses of four folds; and 
when once bled, if at any time in the same 
day he inade the least motion, the blood 
spouted out anew. The rest of the day 
he was faint, dejected, and nik a ‘piohearsd 
humour. 
27, > A further account of the Suf- 
folk boy*, now grown up to be a man, 
was communicated to the Royal Society 
by Mr. Baker, author of the work: on 
the Microscope. <“ The man’s name,’? 
says the author, “ is Edward Lambert, 
and it is twenty-four years since he was 
first shown to the Society. The skin of 
this man, except on his head and. face, 
the palms of his hands, and the soles of 
the feet, is covered with excrescences that 
resemble an innumerable company of warts 
of a brown colour, and cyliadrical figure, 
all fising to an equal height, which is 
about an inch, and growhig as close as 
possible to each other at ‘their basis, but: 
so stiff and elastic as to make-a rustling 
noise when the hand is drawn over them: 
These excrescences are annually shed, and 
renewed in seme of the autumn or winter | 
months. ‘The new ones, which are of a 
paler colour, .g radually vlagy up from. be- 
neath as the,cld ones fall of; and, at this 


‘time it has beén found necessary for him 


to lose a little blood,»to prevent a slight 
sickness which he had been used to suffer. 


‘before this precaution was taken. He 


has had the “smallpox, and he has been 


‘twice salivated 1 in hopes to get nd of this 


(25.) obit of the Curious; Universal Mag. vol, xxxvi. p.171.—(26.) Ibid, vol. xliii. p. 367. 
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disagreeable covering ; but though just 
when the pustules of the small-pox had 
scaled off, and immediately after his sali- 
vations his skin appeared white and 
smooth, yet the excrescences soon re- 
turned by a gradual increase, and his skin 
became as it was before. His: health, 
during his whole life, has been remarkably 
good, but there is one particular of this 
case more extraordinary than all the rest. 
This man-has had six children, and all of 
them had the same rugged covering as 
himself, which came on like his own 
about nine weeks after their birth; of 
these children only one js now living, a 
pretty boy, who was ee with: his 
father.” It appears, therefore, that a 
race of people might be propagated by 
this man, as different from other men as 
an African is from an Englishman, and 
that.if this should have happened in any 
former age, and the accidental origin been 
forgotten, there would be the same ob- 
jections against their being derived from 
the same common stock with others: it 
must therefore be admitted possible, that 
the differences now subsisting between 
one part of mankind and another, may 
have-been produced by some such acci- 
dental cause long after the earth had been 
peopled by one common progenitor. 

28. ~ The well-known astronomer, J. 
Machin, says professor Blumenbach, gave 
in .the Philosophical ‘Transactions for 
1732,” the first account of a boy fourteen 
years of age, afterward called the porcu- 


pine man, whose whole skin, the head and’ 


palms of his hands, and soles of his feet 


excepted, were covered with corneous, 


pegs, which gives the body the appearance 
as if covered with a coat of mail. He was 
‘not born with this cuticular deformity, 
which first made its appearance seven or 
eight weeks after birth, at which period 
the skin became yellow, and gradually con- 
tinued to grow darker, till at length it ‘be- 
came black, and soon after thicker and 
more corneous. 

In his fiftieth year this man, who was 
now married, and a father, exhibited him- 
self in London, together with his son, who 
had the same deformity of skin. The ce- 
Jebrated ‘Baker, who wroteon the micro- 
scope, gave at that time, in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions, an appendix to M. 
Mechain’s paper ; and as the latter had 


(27.) Philosoph, Transac, Vol, xxxvii, p. 999. 


given a representation of the hand of the 

father, the former gave a figure of that of ’ 
the son, from a drawing ; an engraving of 
which may be seen in Edwards’s Gieanings 

of Natural .History. pat SA 

Fhis son afterward married, and inthe 
month of September 1801) I saw two of 
the sons’ perfectly like the father and 
grandfather; and consequently the third’ 
generation of this family, so singular on 
account of this cuticular deformity. 

The oldest was twenty-two years of 
age, and married ; the younger was four- 
teen; both were stout, well made, and of 
an athietic constitution. The other was a 
pugilist like his grandfather ; who is said 
to have excelled in the gymnastic art. His 
face, the palms of his hands, and the soles 
of his feet, were of the usual appearance, 
but seemed to me to be uncommonly red. 
The skin of the remaining parts of the 
body were covered with corneous excres- 
cences, or pegs of greater or less size, and 
of a more or less horny nature. The 


longest, strongest, and hardest were on the 


fore-arm and thighs : the finest were on 
some parts of the lower belly; they were 
in general smaller on the younger brother ; 
and in many places, such as the breast, 
soft.. The largest excrescenices’ were from 
four to five lines in length, and of an irre- 
gular prismatic form, with blunt edges, al- 
most as if pressed flat. The thickest were 
about three lines in diameter; at the ex- 
tremities in general split, and many of them 
diverging like a fork. On the other hand, 
I .scarcely observed one of them of that 
cylindric form ascribed to them by Baker, 
who, besides, supposéd them to be hollow ; 
at least such was the opinion of Haller, 
who considered this as a confirmation of 
Boerhaave’s opinion, in regard to the con. 
struction of the epidermis; as he says: 
“In hoe puero tota superficies corporis 
abiit in congeriem (upulorum exstantium, 
callosorum, subinde renascentium quod 
certeexemplum quasi de industr‘a.ad con- 
firmandum przcepioris sententiam fac- 
tum est.” Boerhaave says expressly of 
the epidermis, ‘* Constat rarorum. exha-> 
Jantium et inhalantium innumerabilium 
extremis annulis, inter re co: natis.” 
Where the excrescences were longest 
and thickest they appeared to me to be 
like those which I have seen in the ele- 
phant, under the forehead, and above the 


trunk 5 


trink ; the colour of them in general ap- 
peared to be a chesnut or coffee brown. 
‘This, however, was the case at the surface, 
for in other parts the larger ones were ra- 
ther yellowish grey. 

The hair of the skin appeared some- 
times as if grown into the horny sub- 
tance of these excrescences. 

Both the brothers, as well as the father 
and grandfather, had had the small-pox, 


in the last stage of which they lost the: 


greater part of their excrescences, but they 
were soon gradually reproduced ; in gene- 
ral, they drop off singly from time to time, 
€specially in winter, but new ones gradu- 
ally grow up when they are in any man- 
ner torn off; the skin which lies. under 
them readily begins to bleed. The skin 
* on the top of the head before, and éspe- 
cially in the oldest, forms a kind of broad 
éallosity, which has some resemblance to 
the fopis of the camel. The perspiration 
of these two brothers exhibits nothing un- 
common, nor perceptible smell, &c. and 
_ during great heats, or violent exercise, they 
sweat like other men, 

T am acquainted with only two -cases 
which have a real analogy to that of the 
porcupine man from Suffolk: the one is 
the boy from Bisgelia, of whom Stalp van- 

der Wiel has given a figure, and some ac- 
' count in his Observations.* The other is 
a female child, three years of age, at Vi- 
énha, whose history, and an account of the 
cure, has been published by. J. A. van 
Brambilla+. In both, the face was free 


from excrescences, but the palms of the 
hands and the soles of the feet were the 


most covered with them. An observation 
made in regard to the boy, corresponds 
exactly with a circumstance related of the 
porcupine man: ‘delapsis veteribus, nove 
illico succedebant squamz, quibus avulsis 
mox effluebat sanguis ;” and the case is 
the same with what Brambilla says of the 
girl:—** She was born with asmooth and 
somewhat yellow skin, butin six weeks it 
became brown, and in the course of a year 
black and bristly.’ The last-mentioned 
_ child was freed from its bristly warts by 
the continued use of bathing and mercu- 
rials ; and we are told by Baker that the 
first porcupine man twice employed saliva- 


a 
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tion to cleanse his: skin; that.by these - 
means the excrescences dropped off, and 
that the skin continued. for sometime as 
white and smooth as that of other people ; 
but that soon after the cure it became co- 
vered with these horny excrescences as 


‘ before. “a 


Other instances of ‘singular deformities 
in the skin, are mentioned by Fabricius, 
Hildunus, Fourcroy, &c. But these are 
so different from that here alluded to, that 
they cannot be placed in the same class. 

29. ~ The following account of a 
white negro was communicated to the 
Royal Society by James Parsons, M. D. 
and read before that body on the 25th of . 
January, 1765. “ It appears that the 
father and mother of this boy were 
brought down above three hundred miles 
from an inland country to the gold coast 


in Africa, and were bought among a 


great number of others, and put on board: 
a ship bound for Virginia, where they 
arrived in the year 1755. They became 
the property of Col. Benjamin Chambers, - 
of the Falling Springs,-in Cumberland ~ 
County, in Pennsylvania, and are now 
employed upon an estate in Virgitia, 
which the Colonel possesses in right. of 
his lady, whom he married in that proe 
vince, although he lives with his famil 

in Pennsylvania, where he sold the boy to 
his present master, of which fact, I saw 
the bill of sale that passed between the 
Colonel and him. The father and mother 
of the child are perfectly black, and were . 
both very young when landed; the wo- 
man not being above sixteen years old, 


_and her husband not more’ than ’six years 


older: and the woman, when they landed, 
being asked how’ far she was gone with 
child, answered so as to be understood to 
mean that she was with child-something 
more than six rhoons, and that this was 
her first pregnancy; they also declared, 
that they had never seen a white persoi 
before they came to the shore where the 
Europeans were employed in buying black 
slaves. ‘The present owner of this boy is 


Mr. James Hill Clark, whom I informed 


of what had passed between Dr. Franklin 


and myself, on Friday morning last, on 


this subject, for I paid hima visit, and in 


ah (28) Mag zin sur der Neuesten Zustand. der Naturkunde, &c. by J,H. Voigt, Vol. Ill, 1802. 
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the course of our conversation he in- 
“formed me, that while he was in England 
before, he received aletter from his lady, 
in which was some of the wool of a white 
negro child’s head, by way of curiosity 5 
and. when I mentioned it to Mr. Clark, 
he assured me that this very boy was 
shown in Pransylvania as a great rarity, 
and that, to his knowledge, the wool sent 
in the letter was taken from this child’s 
head. He was born about six or seven 
weeks after his parents landed in Virginia 
in the year 1755, and was purchased by 
Mr. Hill Clark of Colonel Chambers in 
1764, so that he appears not quite ten 
years old, and his mother has had two 
children since, who are botlf¥as black as 
the parents.” ‘Though this deviation of 
colour in the child from the contrary hue 
of both parents is very singular, and 
something preternatural ; instances of the 
game kind have happened before; we had 
one about four years ago here in London, 
which was a white girl, something younger 
- than this boy, but exactly similar in co- 
dour, wool, &c. and was said by the per- 
son who made a show of her, to have 
been the offspring of a black father and 
mother. I did not goto see her, but I 
read an advertisement concerning her se- 
yveral times in the public papers, wherein 
she was called a white negro girl; and 
was informed by those that saw her, that 
she answered the description in the adver- 
tisement very truly; she was shown in 
town for some months every day. 

To this remarkable case I shall subjoin 
two others, Gne of which I saw myself, 
and the other was given to me by a gen- 
tleman of undoubted veracity ; which, 
though they differ in some circumstances 
from the above, yet have so much relation 
to each other as will prevent their being 
censured as digressions from the subject. 

The first is of- a black man, who mar- 
ried a white womanin York, several years 
ago; of which I had an account from an 
eye witness. She soon proved with child, 
sand in due time brought forth one entirely 
black, and in every particular of colour 
and features resembling the father, without 
the least participation from the mother. 
This was looked upon asa very singular 
case, because people naturally expect the 
issue of sucha marriage would be tawny: 
which indeed is the usual effect produced 
‘by the congress of black and white per- 
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The second case was of a, black man, 
servant toa gentleman who lived some- 
where in the neighbourhood of Gray’s 
Inn. ‘This black man married a white 
woman who lived in the same family, and 
when she proved with child took a lodg- 
ing for her inGray’s-Inn Lane. When she 
was at her full time, the master having 
business out of town, took his man with 
him, and did not return till ten or twelve 
days after this woman was delivered of a 
girl, which was as fair a child to look at 
as any born of white parents, and her 
features exactly like the mother. The 
black on. his return was very much dis- 
turbed at the appearance of the child, and 
swore it was not his; but the nurse who 
attended the lying-in woman soon satisfied 
him; for she undressed the infant and 
showed him the right buttock and thigh 
which were as black as the father, and re- 
conciled him immediately to both mother 
and child: J was informed of the fact and 
went to the place, where [ examined the 
child and found it true: this was in the 
spring of the year 1747: as specified in 
my notes which I took on the spot. 

As I was willing to add as much as 
possible to the above account, I took an, 
opportunity of inquiring about matters of 
this sort in a worthy family who came to 
live in Red Lion Square not many months 
ago; and had resided in’ Virginia several 
years, and was informed by the lady of 
the family of the following curious parti- 
culars. About nineteen years ago, in a 


-small plantation neartothat of this family, 


which belonged to a widow, two’ of her 
slaves, both black, were married; and the 
woman brought forth a white girl, which 
this lady saw very often. When the poor 
woman was told that the child was lke 
the children of white people, she was in 
great dread of her husband ; declaring at 
the same time, that she never had any 
thing to do with a white man in her life, 
and therefore begged they would keep the 
place dark that he might not see it when 
he came to ask her how she did. He 
wanted to see the child, and wondered 
why the room was shut up as it was not 
usual: the woman’s fears increased when 
he had it brought into the light, but while 
he looked at it, he seemed highly pleased, 
returned the child, and behaved with ex- 
traordinary tenderness. She imagined he 
dissembled his resentment till she should be 


able to go about, but in a few days he 


said 
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said to her : © You are afraid of me, and 
therefore keep the room dark because my 
child is white ; but I like it the better for 
that, for my own father was a white man, 
though my grandfather and grandmother 
were as black as you and myself; and 
- although we came from a-place’ where no 
white people ever were seen, yet there was 
always a white child in every family that 
was related to us.”? [he woman did well, 
and the child was shown about as a curio- 
sity, and was about the age of fifteen sold 


to Admiral Ward, and brought to London | 


in order to be shown to the Royal So- 
_ ciety ; but the admiral finding that one of 
_ the sailors had debauched the girl,and com- 
municated to her disease,he soon put herun- 
derthecare ofacaptain returnin gto America, 
and sent her back to her own country. 
The other account is, that Admiral 
Franklin having taken a Spanish ship, in 
the time of war, and carried her into 
’ Carolina, found upon searching her, the 
picture of a boy, who was as beautifully 
mottled all over with black and white 
spots, as any dog that ever was seen. It 
is uncertain which was the’ ground, or 
which colour the spots were of ; but this 
dady said, that several copies of the 
picture were taken in Carolina, and that 
it was said to be the portrait of a child 


born of negro parents, upon the Spanish | 


main. The ship was bound to Old Spain, 
and the lady did not doubt that the ad- 
miral still has the picture in his possession. 
‘These deviations of colour are indeed very 
extraordinary among the African negroes, 
but they are not peculiar to them. In 
some parts of America there are similar 
variations from the common colour of the 
inhabitants ; Wafer, in his account of the 
Isthmus of Darien*, after having de- 
scribed the natural copper-coloured com- 
plexions of the people, says “There is 
one complexion so singular among a sort 
of people of this country, that I never 
saw nor heard of any like them in any 
part of the world. They are white, and 
there are of them of both sexes; yet 
there are but few of them in comparison 
of the copper-coloured, possibly, but one 
‘to two or three hundred. They differ 
from the other Indians chiefly in respect 
of colour, though not in that ouly, their 
skins are not of such a white as those of 
fair people among Europeans, with some 
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tincture of a blush or sanguine com- 
plexion; yet neither is it like that of our 

aler people, but it is rather a milk-white, 
hahtes than the colour of any Europeans, 
and much like that of a white Raises 
For there is this further remarkable in 
them, that their bodies are beset all over, 
more or less, with a fine short milk-white 
down; yet they are not so thick-set with 
this down, especially on the cheeks and 
forehead, but that the skin appears distinct 


from it: their eye-brows are milk-white 


also, and so is the hair of their heads, 
and very fine withal ; about the length of 
six or eight inches, and inclining to a 
curl, They are not sq. big as the other 
Indians, and their eye-lids bend and open 
in an oblong figure, pointing downward 
at the corners, and forming an arch or 
figure of a crescent, with points down- 
‘wards. From hence, and from their seeing 
so clearly as they do in a moonshiny 
night, we used to call them the moon- 
eyed; for they see not well in the-sun, 
poring in the clearest day; their eyes 
being but weak, and running with we. 
ter if the sun shine toward them 3 so 
that in the day-time they care not to 
go abroad, unless it be ina cloudy dark 
day: besides, they are a weak people in 
comparison of the others, and not very 
fit for hunting, or other laborious ex- 
ercises; nor do they delight in any such. 
But, ‘notwithstanding their being thus 
sluggish and dull in the day time, yet, 
when the moon-shiny nights come,. they 
are all life and activity, running abroad 
into the woods, and skipping about like 
wild bucks, and runnirg as fast by moon- 
light, even in the gloom and shade of the 
woods, as the other Indians by day, be- 
ing as nimble as they though not'so strong 
and lusty. The copper-coloured Indians 
seem not to respect them so much as those 
of their own complexion, looking on 
them as something monstrous. ‘They are 
not a distinct race by themselves, but now 
and then one is bred of a copper-coloured 


father and mother, and I have seen a 


child of less than a year old of this sort. 
Some might be apt to suspect they might 
be the offspring of some European fa- 
ther ; but besides that the Europeans 
come little here, and have little commerce 
with the Indian women, when they do 
come there, white people are as different 


fropa 


~ were both perfect negroes. 


‘ 


from the Europeans in some respects, as 


- from the copper-coloured Indians ia others. 


And besides, where an European lies with 
an Indian woman, the child is always a 
mostese or tawny, as is well known to all 
who have been in the West Indies, where 


there. are Mostesas, Mulattoes, &¢. of 
several gradations, between the white and, 


the black, or copper-coloured, according 
as the parent<are, even to decompounds, as 
-a Mulatto—Fina, the child of a Mulatto 
man, and Mostesa woman, &c. But 
neither is the child of a man and woman 
“of these white Indians white like the pa- 
rents, but copper-coloured as their pa- 
rents were: for so Lacenta tald me, and 
gave me this as his conjecture how, these 
came to be white, that it was through the 
force of the mother’s imagination looking 
on the moon at the time of conception ; 
but this ] leave others to judge of. He 


told me withal that they were but short-. 


lived.’ _ 


30. > Captain Charles Wager has a 


“negro boy about eleven years old, who was 


born in the upper parts of Rappahannoc 
river, in Virginia. His father and mother 
This boy, 
till he came to be three years old, .was 
in all respects like other black children, 
and then, without having any distemper, 
pegan to have several little white specks 
in his neck and upon his breast, which, 
with his age, have been since observed to 
increase continually. very much, both in 
number. and bigness, so that now from 
the upper part of his neck, where some 
of his wool is already turned white, down 
to his knees, he is every where dappled 
with white spots, some of which are 
broader than the palm of a man’s hand; 


~ and others of a smaller proportion: the 
. spots are wonderfully white, at least 


equal to the skin of the fairest lady ; and 
are not liablé to be tanned. But they 
-are, I think, of a paler vwhite, and do 
not show flesh and blood so lively through 


_ them as the skin of white people, but 


possibly the reason of this may be, that 
the skin of the negro is much thicker ; 
his face, arms, and legs, are perfectly 
black. He. has all along been very 
sprightly and active, and has more in- 
genuity than is common to that race. 
31. The growth of bodies ‘has its 
phenomena, as well as all the other ope. 
rations of. nature ; sometimes it goes on 
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but slowly, and sometimes it is so rapid as 
to exceed its usual time, In a very surpris- - 
ing manner. - . 

_ James Viala, a native of the hamlet of 
Bouzanquet, in the diocese Alais, though 
of a strong constitution,. appeared to be 
knit and stiff in his joints till he was 
about four years and a half old. During 
this time nothing further. was remarkable 
of him than an extraordinary appetite,“ 
which was no otherwise satisfied than by 
giving. him plenty of the common food of 
the inhabitants of the country, which con- 


‘sisted of rye-bread, chesnuts, bacon, and 


water: but his limbs soon becoming-sup- 
ple and pliable, and his body beginning 
to expand, he grew up in. so extraordinary’ 
a manner, that, at the age of five years, 
he measured four feet three inches ; at five 
years and some months he was four feet 
eleven inches; and at six, five, feet, and 
bulky in proportion. His growth was 
so rapid, that people might fancy they ” 
saw him grow: Every month his clothes 


required to be made longer and /wider;, 


and what was still very extraordinary in 
his growth, it was not preceded by any 
sickness, nor accompanied by any pain in 
the groin, or elsewhere; and no_com- 
plaint was made of any inconvenience 
but hunger, which the child was very sen- 
sible of between meals. At the age of — 
five years his voice changed, his beard be- 
gan to appear, and, at_six, he had as ° 
much asa man of thirty in short, all 
the unquestionable marks of puberty were 
visible in him. - Though his talents were 
riper titan is commonly observed at the 
age of five or six years, their progress was. 
not in proportion to that of his body. His 
airand manner ‘still retamed something 
childish, though, by his size and stature, 
he resembled a complete man, which at 
first sight produced a very singular con- 
trast. However, it might be said, that 
all was uniform in him. His voice was 
strong and manly, and few heard him 
speak without some emotion and sur- 
prize. His great strength rendered him 
already fit for the labour of the coun-. - 
try. At the age of five years he could. -' 
carry, toa good distance, three measures 
of rye, weighing eighty-four pounds ; 


when turned of six, he could lift up easily , 


onhis shoulders and carry, loads, of a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds weight.a good way 3. 
and these exercises’ were exhibited by 
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him.as often as the curious induced him 


by some present. _ 

_ These circumstances made people think 
that young Viala would soon shoot up 
intoagiant. A mountebank was already 
soliciting his parents for him; and flatter- 
ing them with hopes of putting him in a. 
way of making a great fortune; but all 
these fine hopes suddenly vanished. His legs 


became crooked ; his body shrunk ; his 


. strength diminished ; and his voice grew 


sensibly weaker. - ‘This sad alteration was 
ascribed to the imprudent trials he was al- 
lowed to make of his strength perhaps 
also it was occasioned by nature suffering 
in so rapid) an extension. At the time 
this account. was: written, he was in the 
same state as at the age of six or seven, 
and in a kind of imbecility.. His parents 
were rather under the middle size, and in 
their growth had nothing particular. 

Noel Fischet, of whom an account was 
given in the"Transactions of the Academy 
of Sciences for 1736, began to grow 
sconer, but not so rapidly s for he was 
twelve years old before he measured five 
feet his signs of puberty were at 
the age of two years, which makes ‘be- 
tween them a very remarkable differ- 
ence; and the slower progress: of his 
growth was, perhaps, the cause af his 
not experiencing the bad consequences of 
Viala. 

32. In the Warsaw Gazette of the 
11th of May, 1763, we have the follow- 
ing extraordinary: relation. One Marga- 
ret Krasiouna, died lately in the village 
of Koninia, aged 108, being born Feb. 
12, 1655. At the age of 94 she married, 
for her third husband, Gaspard Raykon, 
of the village of, Ciwouszin, then aged 
105. During the fourteen years they 
lived together, they had two boys and one 
girl; and what: is very remarkable, these 
three children bear evident marks of the 
old age of their father and mother. Their 
hair is already grey, and they have a va- 
cuity in their gums, like that which ap- 
pears after the loss of teeth, though they 
never had any teeth; they have not 
strength enough to chew solid food, but 
live en bread and vegetables. They are 
of a proper size for their age, but their 


- backs are bent; ‘their complexions are 


sallow, and they have all the other symp~ 
toms of decrepitude. Their father is still 
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alive. Though most. of these particu- 
lars may appear fabulous, they are cer 
tified by the parish registers. The vil- 
lage of Ciwouszin is in the district of 
Stenzic, in the Palatinate of Sendomir. 
33. } The following singular account 
of a propensity to imitation is related by 
Dr. George. Garden, in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions: At Strathbogie, not far 
from Aberdeen, there is a man who hath 
something peculiar in his temper that in- 
clines him to imitate, unawares, all the 
gestures and motions of those with whom 
he cenverseth. His name is Donald Mon- 
ro; he is a little, old, and very plain man, 
of a thin slender body ; he hath been sub= 
ject to this’infirmity, as hetold us, from 
his very infancy. He is very loth to have 
it observed, and therefore casts down his 
eyes when he walks in the streets, and 
turns them aside when he is in company. 
We had made several trials before he per- 
ceived our ‘design ; and afterwards had 
much ado to make him stay ; we caressed 
him as much as we could, and had then 
the opportunity to observe that he imi- 
tated not only the scratching of the head, 
but also the wringing of the hands, wip- 
ing of the nose, stretching forth the arms, 
&c. 3 and we needed not strain compli- 
ment to persuade him to be covered, for 
he still put off and on as he saw us do} 
and all this with so much exactness, and 
yet with such a natural and unaffected 
air, that we could not so much as suspect 
that he did iton design. When we held both 
his hands, and caused another to make 
such motions, he pressed to get free; 
but when we would have known more 


particularly, he found himself affect- 


ed; he could only give us this simple 


answer, that it vexed his heart and his 
brain. 3 

34. + “ Not long ago,” says Mr. Boyle, 
‘“‘ there was here in England a private sol- 
dier very famous for digesting stones ; and 


‘a very inquisitive man assures me that he 


knew him familiarly, and had the curiosity “ 
to keep in his company for four and twenty 
hours together to watch him; and not 


‘only observed that he ate nothing ‘but 


stones in that time, but also that his gros- 
ser excrement consisted of a sandy sub- 
stance, as if the devoured stones* had been 
in his body dissolved and crumbled into. 
sand.”” \ 


! 
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Dr. Bulwer says, **he saw the man, 
and that he was an Italian, Francis Bat- 
talia by name; at that time about 30 
years of age; and that he was born with 
two stones in one hand and one in the 
other, which the child took for his first 
nourishment upon the physician’s advice : 
and afterwards nothing else but three or 
four pebbles in a spoon once in twenty- 
four hours, and a draught of beer after 
them ; and in the interim, now and then, 
a pipe of tobacco ; for he had been a sol- 
dier in Ireland, at the siege of Limerick ; 
and, upon his return to London, was con- 
fined for some time upon suspicion of im- 
posture.”? He is said sometimes to have 
eaten about half a peck of stones ina day. 
There is a print of him, Hbollar fecit, 
1641. 

35. >.The beginning of May 1760, says 
Father Paulian, there was brought to 

Avignon a true lithophagus, or stone- 
eater. He not only swallowed flints of an 
inch and a half long, a full inch broad, 
and half an inch thick, but such stones as 
he could reduce to powder, as marble, peb- 
bles, &c. ‘he made up into paste, which 
was to him a most agreeable and whole- 
some food. I examined this man with all 


the attention I possibly could; I found ' 


his gullet very large, his teeth exceedingly 
strong, his saliva very corrossive, and his 
stomach lower than ordinary, which I im- 
puted to the vast number of flints he had 
swallowed, being about twenty-five, one 
day with another. Upon interrogating his 
keeper, he told me the following particu- 
lars:—~T his stone-eater, says he, was found 
three years ago in a northern inhabited 
island, by some of the crew of a Dutch 
ship, on Good Friday. Since I have had 
him 1 make him eat raw flesh with his 
stones; I could never get him to swallow 
bread. He will drink water, wine, and 
brandy ; which last liquor gives him in- 
finite pleasure. He sleeps at least twelve 
hours in the day, sitting on the ground, 
with one knee over the other, and his 
chin resting on his right knee. He smokes 
almost all the time he is asleep, or is not 


‘eating. The flints he has swallowed he 


voids somewhat. corroded and diminished 
in weight ;. the rest of his excrements re- 
sembles mortar. The keeper also tells me 
‘that some physicians at Paris got him 
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blooded; that the blood had little or no 
serum, and, in two hours time became as 
fragile as coral. If this fact be true, is is 
manifest that the most diluted part of the 
stony juice must be converted into chyle. 
This stone-eater, hitherto, is unable to 


‘pronounce more than a very few words, 


out, non, caillou, bon. I showed him a fly 
through a microscope: he was astonished 
at the size of the animal, and could not 
be induced to examine it. He has been 
taught to make the sign of the cross, and 
wes baptized some months ago in the 
church of St. Come at Paris. ‘The respect’ 
he shows to ecclesiastics, and his ready 
disposition to please them, afforded me 
the opportunity of satisfying myself as to 
all these particulars; and I am fully con- 
vinced that he is no cheat. 

36. <> In an assembly of learned men, fre- 
quented by Dr. Managetta, during the 


stay he made at Paris, the following ex- 


traordinary case was proposed. A presi- 
dent of the parliament -of Dijon, by 
name James de Saine, upwards of sixty 
years of age, and.of an atrabilarious tem- 
perament, who, for a long time was af‘lict-. 
ed with a continued tertian ague, which 
had been cured with great difficulty, was. 
attacked with a disease, called by the au- 
thor of this observation Afectus Cornutus : 
it manifested itself in the following man- 
ner. A tumour appeared on the véertebre 
of the two last spurious ribs, of the big- 
ness of a chesnut, hard, very sensible, and 
which for ten years together, neither ine 
creased nor diminished, but could not be 
discussed by any remedies. During five 
years after it grew considerably, and then 
had a resemblance to the horn of a young 
stag, at last it so increased that if it had not 
been cut from time to time, care being ta- 
ken to leave always a finger’s breadth 
joining the skin, where sensation began to. 
be very quick, it would have been up- 
wards of a fot in length. 

‘Dr. Sachs in a note on this case SayS, 
“ One might cite a great number of i1n- 
stances of men who -have had similar 
excrescences, that of Trouillou a French- 
man, who had a ram’s horn in the middle 
of his forehead, is very famous :' he was 
shown at Paris, and in several other pla- 
ces. in 1599.” M. de Thou says, he had 
seen him in 1660, and Christian Fabricius, 
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Bartholine, and several other authors, 
make mention of him in their works. 
Aldrovandi speaks of a child in Cham- 
pagne, about ten years old, who had a 
horn on the head of the length of the 
fore-finge:, and who was brought to the 
hospital of Bologna, in 1639, to have 
this horn amputated. But nothing is so 
extraordinary as the history of a young 
woman of the canton of Berne, whose 
legs, back, and arms, in 1612, were in 
some measure disseminated with horns, 
among which, there was one-two fingers 
breadth in length, and others crooked. 
This young woman was cured by Paul 
Lentulus, but his bad regimen’ made her 
relapse some time after into the same dis- 
temper, and the same accidents. 

37. Itis related in the Philos. Trans- 
actions, that a. man’s vein being opened in 

_the house of a physician at Paris, milk was 
found in it instead of blood. 

38. < A similar circumstance is related 
by Dr. Lister. A maid, after eating a good 
breakfast about seven in the morning, was 
Jet blood about eleven the same day in the 
foot. The first blood was received ia a por- 
ringer, and within a little while it turned 
very white, the last bleod we received in 
a saucer, which turned white immediately 
like the white of a custard ; within five or 
six hours after I chanced to see both, and 
that in the porringer was half blood and 
half chyle, swimming upon it like a se- 
rum, as white as milk, and that in the 
saucer all chyle, without the least appear- 
ance of a drop of blood, and when we 
Aeated them distinctly over a gentle fire, 
they both hardened as the white of an 
egg, when it is heated, or just as the se- 

~ rum of blood doth with heating, but far 
more white. “This maid was then in good 
health. | | 
_ 39.4 About twenty years ago, says Dr. 
Beal, Mr. Thomas Jay, an apothecary, of 
Cambridge, told me that he himself let a 
man blood in the arm, and the blood was as 
white as milk. As it ran out of his arm 
ait had a little dilute redness, but as it fell 
into the vessel, it was presently white, and 
it continued like drops of milk on the 
pavement wherever it fell. ‘The con- 
eos that Dr. Eade, a physician there, 
had of this appearance was, that the pas 
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tient had much fed on fish, affirming 
withal that he had soon been a leper, if 
not prevented by physic. 

40. + Another case of this kind is relat- 
ed by A. Stuart, M. D. John Wicks, a 
carrier, in Bromley Street, about forty 
years of age, had been ill about three weeks 
by a loss of appetite and indigestion, and 
at last a pain and distension of his stomach, 
with a low degree of an inflammatory féver; 
eight ounces of blood being taken away 
instead of serum, nothing appeared above 
the coagulum, but a white liquor resem- 
bling milk. There was no smell percep-. 
tible in it at first, but: six days after it be- 
gan to have the smell of rotten eggs. It 
stood in a room where there wasa fire, for 
some hours of the day, during three weeks 
more, in which time neither its consis- 
tence nor smell was altered. ta 
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Of Natural Antipathies in some men. to 
Flowers, Fruits, Flesh, and divers other 
things. 


Tue seeds of our aversion and antipathy 
to particular things are often lodged so 
deep, that in vain we demand a reason of 
ourselves for what we door do not love. 
The enemies of our nature work upon us 
(it seems) whether we are aware or not. 
For the Lady Heneage, of the bed-cham- 
ber to Queen Elizabeth, had her cheek: 
blistered by laying a resé upon it, while 
she was asleep, saith Sir Kenelm. Digby; 
and worse hath befallen others, though 
awake, by the smell of them *, 

1. Cardinal Don Henrique de Cardona 
would fall into a swoon upon the smell of 
arose (saith Ingrassia), Ané Laurentius, 
Bishop of Uratislavia, was killed by the 
smell of them, ‘ 

2. The smell of roses, how pleasing 
soever to most men, is not only odious 
but almost deadly to others. . Cardinal 
Oliverius Caraffa, during the season of 
roses, used to enclose himself in a cham+ 
ber, not permitting any to enter his pa- 
lace, or come near him that hada rose 
about him. Gat 
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3. The smell of a rose, or sight of it 
at a distance, would cause a noble Vene- 
tian of the family of the Barbaragi to 
swoon: he was therefore advised by the 
physicians to keep at home, and not to 
hazard his life by going abroad while roses 
continued. 

4.1 knew a stout soldier, saith Donatus, 
who. was never able to bear the smell or 
sight of the herb rue, but would evermore 
betake himself to flight at his first notice 
of its presence. | 

5. Johannes e Querceto, a Parisian, 
and Secretary to Francis the First, King 
of France, «was forced to stop his nostrils 
with bread, when there were any apples 
at table ; and so offensive was the smell of 
them to him, that if an apple had been 
held near his nose, he would fall a bleed- 
ing. Such a peculiar and innate hatred to 
apples had the noble family of Fystates in 
Aguitain : we call them now the Fycesii. 

6. Uladislaus Jegello, King of Poland, 


did so abhor apples, that he was not able 


to endure the smell of them, | saith Cro- 
merus. 

7. I have seen, saith Brassavolus, the 
younger daughter of Frederick, king of 
Naples, that could not eat any kind of 
flesh, nor so much as taste of it; and as 
oft as she put any bit of it into her mouth, 


she was seized with vehement fits, and. 


falling to the earth, and rolling herself 
thereupon, would Jamentably shriek out ; 
this she would continue to do for the space 
of half an hour, after which time she 
would return to herself. 

8. Guainerius tells of himself, that hogs- 
flesh was so very great an enemy to him, 
that it produced the same accidents to him 
that poison would have done, although he 
used but any part of it in sauces: as also, 
that when his mother (who was desirous 
to accustom her son to all kinds of meats) 
had prepared for him(without his know- 
ledge) a dish of that flesh, minced into 
the smallest bits, and offered him to eat ; 
within an hour after, he fell into a pal- 
pitation of the heart, afterward into fits, 
and thence into a vomiting, in which he 
brought up blood. 4 
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9: Antonius Postellus, a French boy, 
who dieted with my father, would eat 
nothing that was roasted, boiled, or fried ; 
contenting himself with bread, fruits and 
milk ; nor could he eat the finer sort of 
bread, but such only as had coarse bran in 
it. In the winter time he ate dried apples, 
pears, ‘cherries, -nuts, &c. his milk also 
must be cold, for he could eat nothing hot 
or warm. Inthe mean time he was of 
good habit of body, fresh and well colour- 
ed. YPhis custom he kept .many years, 
wherein he dieted with his father ; and(as 
it is said) he continued it afterward. 

10, I saw a noble Countess, — saith 
Horstius, who (at the table of a Count) 
tasting of amudder of beef, had her lips 
suddenly swelled thereby ; observing that 
I took notice of it, shetold me that she 
had no dislike to that kind of dish, but as 
oft as she did eat of it, she was troubled 
in.this manner; the cause of which she 
was utterly ignorant of. : 

11. A learned person told me, saith the 
same author, that he knew one at Ant- 
werp, that would immediately swoon, as 
oft as a pig was set before him, upon any 
table where he was present. 

12. There lives a person amongst us of’ 
prime quality, who at the sight of an eel 


is presently cast into a swoon, even though 


it be brought to the table enclosed in paste ; 
he falls down as one that is dead, nor 
doth he return to himself till the ecl is 
taken off from the table. 

13. The most learned Johannes Heur- 
nius writes of himself, that as oft as he 
ate of any pepper, or radish, he was sure 
to be tortured with the cruel pains of the 
cholic. : 

14, The mildest medicines create such 
disturbances to some, as if they were of 
the most. vehement sort. Which physi- 
cians did frequently observe in an illus- 
trious lady, ~who was the light and 
ornament of our age: for while they 
endeavoured to purge her with 1aanna, 
she was suddenly taken with torments, 
loathings, belchings, weariness, and 
involuntarily sweats, and other worse and 
more dangerous symptoms did ever follow ; 
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yet, with stronger medicines. she ‘was 

urged without any trouble. Also her. 
nephew (though of a bilious temperament), 
a man excellently well verséd in the art. 
military, and all ‘other laudable studies, : 
‘could never be happily purged with man- 
na; so that it seemed to bea Certain 
peculiar property of that family. 

15. A noble count of Arustadht had 

such an antipathy to olive oil, that all kind 
of sauces that weré preparedwith it, and set 

in the ro6m where ke was, miwést suddefily 
be taken thence, ‘or else he would immie- 
diately fall into deadly faintings. | 

16, A student in the University of Haf- 

nia was. so. overcomfe with melancholy, 
“that he had thoughts of laying violent hands 
pon himself; but beforehand consulted 
Dr. Christianus Qstenfeld, the King’s 
Professér of Physic, about that case‘of con- 
Science, who with forcible arguments la- 
boured to induce him to more Christian 
resolves, ‘promising that by physic he 
would purge away those nzelancholy hu- 
mours which occasioned such black and 
@il-cogitations. Inthe mean time, he 
prepares an infusion of ar-imony, And 
delivers it to his chamber-fellow, to be 
drank off in the morning. He upon 
the sight of the infusion, immediately 
foundsuch a loathing arise, thathebesought 
him to take away the medicine, and soun 
after such abuadance of humeurs were 
voided by him wpward and downward, 
‘that in a short time after ke was sound 
and safe, and with a chéarful and lively 
‘countenance gave thanks to his physician. 
» 1%. Rondeletius saith, he knew’ a 
Bishop of France, who when he was by 
mo means abje to take any physic, as oft 
as he had need, he used to, have it pre- 
pared for him in a great quantity; that 
‘done, he caused it to be poured hot into 
‘a clean bason, where he used to stir it to 
and fro with.4 small stick, and to hold 

his mouth and nostrils ‘over the steam of 
_ it, by which he was purged as plentifully 
as if he had taken any Convenient medi- 
cine fer that purpose. . 

18. When [ was at Pisa, saith Fallopius, 
and was physicianto the nuns of St. Paul’s 
_ in the East, [ often prescribed pills to the: 

| Abbess.of that place, who never swallow- 
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ed them, but crushed them flat with her 
fingers, forming them as it were into little 
cakes, then she moistened them on the 
one side with her spittle, and so applied 


them outwardly to the region of the 
‘ventricle, binding them on with a swathing 


band; and in the space of four or five 
hours, she would be as well purged as 
if she had swallowed down the pills 
themselves. This Iobserved in her for 
two years together, andit seemed won- 
derful to me. : 

19, ‘That is wonderful, saith Donatus, 
which was observed inva boy, the son of 
acount; that if at any time he ate ef an 
egg, his. lips would swell, in his face 
would. rise purple and. black spots, and 
hé would froth at the mouth, after the 
sdine, manner as if he had swallowed poie 
son. . 

20. I knew (saith Bruyerinus) a maid 
born at Chauniacum in Flanders, who > 
being sixteen years of age or more, had 
been bronght up only with milk, without 
any ether kind of food ; fer she was not 
able to endure se much as the smell of. 
bread, and if the smallest particle of it 
Was put into her milk, even ata distance, 
she would discover it by the smell.: A 
wonderful thing, the truth of _ which, 
notwithstanding, £ am able to confirm, 
as being an eye-witness of it, 

21. Jacobus Foroliviensis,. the most 
excelent, physician of his age, hath lett 
witnessed of himself, that if at any time 
he ate garlick, he was no less.tormented 
than if he had drank, poison, the very 
saine symptoms appearing in him as are 
usual in those that.are poisoned ; and was 
hurt by the smell of it, as if it-had been 
something pestilential, 

22. 1 know one (saith Aanatus Lusita- 
nus) who bad never tasted of any sort of 
fish ;, and awhen ence a friend of his had 
invited him toa supper, and on purpose 
given him fish, well prepared and wrapt 
Bp in eggs, he immediately fell into faint-. 
ing pressures of the heart, accompanied 
with vomitings and looseness, so that he 
almost died upon it. His name was Ste-. 
phanus Surdaster, a Spaniard. of Toledo. . 

- 23. Germanicus could ypt endure the 
sight or voice of acuck ; aud the Fersian 


> 
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18. 


Magi were possessed with an extreme ha- 
tred to mice. 

24. There was (saith Weinrichus) 2 
person of a noble family, who was not 
able to bear that an old woman should 
look upon him: and being once drawn 
out by force from his supper to look upon 
one such, that which was only intended 
for merriment, as tohim, ended in death, 
for he fell down and died upon it. | 

25. There is in Hafnia a man, in other 
respects strong, healthful, and of a good 
courage, .who yet as oft as he sees a dog 
(though it be never so small a one), is 
not only affrighted, but also seized with 
convulsions in his left hand. 

26. Ten years since, I was called to 
Namurcum, to the young daughter of a 
Nob!eman, who as often as she heard the 
sound of a bell, or any loud voice speak- 
ing or singing, so oftem was she cast into 
a swoon; so as that she differed not from, 
one that was dead. ‘This person was cured 
by me by purgation, the waters of the 
Spa, and Anti-pileptical medicines. 

° 27. [know a nun in the monastery of 
St. Clare, yet living, who dt the sight of 
that insect we call a beetle is strangely 
affected. It: fell out that some young 
girls, knowing this disposition of hers, 
cast a beetle into her bosom, betwixt her 
breasts ; which when she perceived, she 
presently ‘fell into a swoon to the earth, 
deprived of all sense, and remained four 
hours in cold sweats ; when she came to” 
herself, and recovered her spirits by 
degrees ; yet she could not obtain her for-_ 
mer strength in many days after, but 
continued trembling and pale. 
~. 28, Marcellus Donatus:speaks of a No- 
“bleman of Mantua, that could ngt endure 
the sight of a hedge-hog without falling 
into fits and cold sweats immediately upon 
it. ) 

29. Mathiolus tells us of a German, - 
who coming in winter-time into an inn-to 
sup with him and some other of his 
friends ; the worhan of the house, being 
acquainted with his temper, had betore- 
hand hid a young cat ina chest, in the 
saine room where they sat at supper. But 
though he had neither seen nor heard it, 
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yet. after some time that he had sucked in, 


‘the air, infected by the cat's breath, that 


quality of his temperament that had anti- 
pathy to that creature being provoked, he. 
sweated, and a sudden paleness came 
ever his face ; and to the wonder of all that 
were present, he cried out, that in some 
corner or other of the room there was a 
cat that lay hid. ‘ 


30. + Mrs. Raymond, of Stowmarket, 
says Dr.- Fairfax, whenever she hears 
thunder, even afar off, begins to have a 
bodily distemper seize on her: she grows 
faint, sick in her stomach, and ready to’ 
throw up. ; 

31. } Mrs. Mary Brook, of Yoxford, 
says the same author, hag such an aversion 
to wasps, that whilst their season of. 
swarming about in houses lasteth, she is 
forced to confine herself to a little close 
chamber, and dares not then appear at _ 
table, lest their coming there syould put 
her into such distempers as cheese doth 
those who have an antipathy to it. 

_ 82.~ * Scaliger,” says Mr. Boyle, tells 
us a pleasant story of a Gascon knight, 
whom the sound of a bag-pipe would pre-: 
sently force to make water ;”? and I know 
a very ingenious gentleman upon whom 
the running of a tap has almost the like 
operation. The noise of an ungreased 
ccartuyheel, the scraping of a. knife, and 
some other euch acute sounds, so affect 
several paris cf the head as to set the 
teeth on edge. But these effects are much 
less considerable than those producible on’ 
an ingenious domestic’ of mine, whose’ 
gums will bleed upon the noise of tearing 
brown paper. 

33.  “ That a human body,’ says Mr. 
Boyle, “is so framed as to suffer great 
changes from seemingly gentle impressions 
of external objects,” appears from many in- 
stances already mentioned. Thus, like- 
wise, to go suddenly into the sun-shine 
will sometimes instantly occasion that vio- 
lent motion we call sneezing. To look 
from a precipice will make the head giddy ; 
the sight of a whirlpool has caused men 
to fal] into it, and to fix the eyes upon 
the water beneath a ship under sail will 
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rove emetic ; as I, for my health’s sake, 
fave sometimes experienced. If a person 
be ticklish, stroke the sole ofhis foot with 
‘a feather, and it shall, against his will, af. 
fect the remote muscles of his face and 
provoke him to laughter. Ass the tickling 


“of a straw in the nostrils excites sneezing, 


‘many kinds of grating noise will. set the 
‘teeth on edge ;.and a setvant of mine com- 
plained that the whetting of a knife would 
make his gums bleed. Henricus ab Heer 
mentions a lady who would: faint at the 


sound of a bell, or any loud noise, even: 


that of ringing, and lie as if she were 
dead; but as she was thoroughly cured 
by a course of physic, it appears that this 
‘disposition proceeded from some particular 
‘texture in her body. With regard to 
sounds, one hysterical woman is fits’ shall 
eyen communicate them'to another by as- 
pect ; and to show that distempered bodies 
may receive alterations, while sound ones 
remain the same, we need only ‘consider 
that the subtile efluvia which float in the 
air before any change of weather, are felt 
by those valetudinarians who have former- 
ly received bruises, wounds, or other in- 
juries, and that too only in the very parts 
where they happened. Others we daily 
sce, who are disordered by riding back- 
ward in a coach, and the scest of musk 
or ambergris, though grateful’ to others, 
will throw hysterical women imto strange 
convulsions. “Zacutus Lusitanus tells us 
of a fisherman, who, having spent “his ‘life 
at sea, and coming accidentally to the re- 
ception of the king of Portugal, in a mari- 
time town where perfumes were burnt, he 
‘was thereby thrown into a fit, judged apo- 
plectic by two physicians, who treated 
him accordingly ; till three days after, the 
King’s physician guessing the cause, or- 
dered him to be removed to the sca-side, 
and there to be covered with sea-weed, 
which soon recovered him. 


34, ~-“ But there are many strange pe- 


culiaritfes,”’ says the same author, “ in some 
‘persons bothin sicksess and health.” ‘These 
‘differences, indeed, between healthy men 
may not be greater than those observable in 
the same person when in a sound and dis- 


tempered state, yet we frequently see that: 


some bodies are so framed as to be strange- 
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ly disordered by such things as either not 
at all, or else differently affect those of 
others. Thus it is common for men to ex- 
press great uneasiness, and fall into fits of 
trembling at the sight ofa cat. This was 
the case of the late gallant and noble Earl 
of Barrymore, who had the like aversion 
to'tansey ; and I, myself, cannot behold 
a spider near me without a great commos 
tion in my blood, though I never received 
any hurt from that creature, and have no 
abhorrence of toads, vipers, or other ve- 
nomotis animals. I also know an excel- 
lent lady who is remarkable for a strange 
antipathy to honey. Her physician sup- 
posing this in some measure imaginary, 
mixed a little honey in a remedy he ap- 
plied to a very slight scratch she happened 
to receive in her foot; but he soon res 
pented of his*curiosity ; for it caused a 
strange and unexpected disorder, which 
ceased upon the removal of that ‘medicine 
The same 
excellent person complained to me, that 
the vulgar pectoral remedies did -her no 
service in coughs wherewith she was 
troubled, and which nothing relieved but 
ither the fumes of amber received by a 
pipe with that of proper herbs, or the 
balsam of sulphur. I know an ingenious 
gentlewoman on whom cinnamon, which 


generally is considerably astringent and 


stomachic, has a quite contrary effects 
and this in a strange degree; so that hav- 
ing found by two or three accidental trials 
that a' very little cinnamon seemed to dis- 
order her stomach and prove laxative, she 
once resolved to satisty herself whether 
these discomposures came by chance or nos 
and having strewed some powdered cin- 
namon on a toast, she ate it, and was there- 
by purged for two days together with such 
violeuce that it caused convulsions and a 
spasmus, which she continues to be troubled 
with from time to time, though it is three 
years since she made the experiment, as 


‘was averred to me bv her husband, a phy- 


sician.* A person of quality lately asked 
me, whether he should continue the use 
of coffee as an emetic, because he had 


found it operate very violently with him. 


Inquiring particularly into this odd effect, 
{ found that an ordinary wine glass full of 


* On the other hand, M. Lemery tells us, that he knew a chemist who could eat mercurius dulcis 
as if it were bread ; and that he has seen him chew and swallow down four ounces at once, without 


any sensible effect, 


/ 
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the common licuor coffee, would in two 
hours time vomit him more severely than 
the mfusion of erecus metallorum, or other 
uswal emeties. "That this. had been for 
several years his constant vomit; that 
scarce any one was more irksome than this 
of late grew to take, so that the scent ofa 
coffce-hause would make him sick; and 
lastly, that he himself had formerly used 
i long together for the fumes which of- 
fended his head, without observing any 
emetic quality therein. 

35. > M. Zimmerman relates the fol- 
lowing instance of antipathy to spiders : 
“ Being one day inan English company,” 
says he, ‘f consisting’ of persons of dis- 
tinction, the conversation happened to fall 
on antipathies. ‘T’he greater part of the 
company denied the reality of them, and 
treated them as old womens tales; but I 
told them that antipathy was a real dis- 
ease. Mr. William Matthew, son of the 
‘governor of Barbadoes, was of my opinion, 
and, as he added that he himself had an 
extreme antipathy to spiders, he was 
Jaughed at by the whole company. I 
showed them, however, that this was a 
real impression of his mind, resulting from 
a mechanical effect. Mr. John Murray, 
afterward Duke of Athol, took it into his 
head to make, in Mr. Matthew’s presence, 
‘a spider of black wax, to try whether this 
antipathy would appear merely on a sight 
of the insect. He went out of the room 
therefore, and returned with a bit of black 
awax in his hand, which he kept shut. Mr. 
Matthew, who in other respects was a se- 
date and amiable man, imagining that his 
friend really held a spider, immediately 
drew his sword in a great fury, retired 
‘with precipitation to the wall, leaned 
egainst it, as 1f to run him through, and 
sent forth horrible cries. All the muscles 
of his face were swelled, his eye-balls rol- 
led in their sockets, and his whole body 
was as stiff as a post. We immediately 
ran to him in great alarm, and took his 
sword from him, assuring him at the same 
time that Mr. Murray had nothing in his 
hand but a bit of wax, and that he might 
himself see it on the table where it was 
placed. He remained some time in‘this 
spasmodic state, and I was really afraid of 
the consequences. He, however, gradually 
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recovered, and deplored the dreadful pas- 
sion into which he had; been thrown, and © 
from which he still suffered. His pulse 


was exceedingly quick and full, and his 


whole body was covered with a cold sweat. 
After taking a sedative, he was restored to 
his former tranguillity,. and his agitation 
was attended with no other bad conse- 
quences.”” We, must not be surprised at 
this antipathy: the largest and most hide- 
ous spiders are found in Barbadoes, and 
Mr. Matthew was born in that. island. 
Some one of the company having formed 
of the same wax, in his presence, a small 
spider, he looked at it while making, with 
the utmost tranquillity, but it would have 
been impossible to induce him to touch it. 
He was not, however, of a timid disposi- 
tion. 


ind. We a RT 


CHAP. IIE. 


Of the Signatures, and natural Marks 
upon the Bodies of some Men and Wo- 


LEN. 


ConcerninG the causes of those im- 
pressions which some bodies bring upon 
them from the womb, and carry with them 
to their graves, there is not so great 
a clearness as to leave no room for 
doubt. For if the most of them are 
occasioned through the strength of the 
mother’s imagination, there have been 
others of a peculiar form, so remote from 
being likely to leave such liyely touches 
upon a woman’s fancy, so continued 
to the descendants of the same family, - 
and so agreeable with the after-fortunes 
of the person so signed, as may possibly 
induce to further inquiries *. : 

_ 1. Marinus Barletius reports of Scan- 
derberg, Prince of Fpirus (that most terri- 
ble enemy of the Turks), that from his 
mother’s womb he brought with him into 
the worlda notable mark of warlike glory ; 
for he had upon his right arm a sword so 
well set on, as if it had been drawn with 
the pencil of the most curious and skilf 
painter in the world. 

2. Among the people called the Dakes; 
the children usually have the moles and 


marks of them from whom they are de- 


“ 
> 


scended, 


scended, imprinted upon them even to the 
fourth generstion, 

3. Laodice, the wife of Antiochus 
dreamed that she received a ring from 
_Apollo, with an anchor engraven upon 
jt. Seleucus, the -child that she then 
went with (who afterward was remarkable 
for his famous explaits) was born with an 
anchor impressed upon his thigh; and 
so also his sons and grgndehildren carried 
the same mark upon the same place from 
the time of their birth. 

+. It is observed by Plutarch, that the 
resemblance of the natural properties, or 
corporal marks of some parents, are con- 
tinued in their families for many descents ; 
and sometimes not appearing in the second 
or third generation, do nevertheless show 
_ themselves in the fourth or fifth ensuing ; 
whereof he brings an example of one in 
his time, called Python, who being 
.decended of the Spartiate, the founders 
of Thebes, and being the lastof that race, 
was born with the figure of a lance upon 
his body ; which had been in former ages 
a natural mark of those of that family, 
and discontinued in them for many 
years. 

5. I have heard, saith Camerarius, 
when I was young, andit is at this day 
the common report and public fame (al- 
though I have not met with it in any 
_author) that the Counts of Hapsburgh, 
the ancestors of the house of Austria, 
have each of them(from the womb) a 
golden cross upon the back, that is to say, 
certain white hairs after a wonderful man- 
ner formed in the figure of a cross. It 
-is equally remarkable, that the house of 
Austria have for many generations been 
famous for thick lips. = 
Burgundy, who married Maximilian the 
the First, brought this mark of distinction 
into that family, according to Brantome, 
who had this. information from Eleanor 
Queen of France, sister to Charles the 
Fifthytins, yo. } 

6. Marcus Venetus, who for forty-five 
years travelled up and down in the coun- 
tries of Asia, reports in his Itinerary, that 
he came into the kingdom of the Corzani, 
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.the kings ef which(though subject.to the 


Tartars) boast themselves of a nobility 
beyond that of all other kings of the 
earth ; and upon this account, they. are 


born in the world with the impression of a 


black eagle u 

continues wi 

their lives. . 
7. A sister of mine (saith Gaffarel) had 


n their shoulder, which 
them to the last day of 


the figure of a fish upon her left leg, 


caused by the desire my mother had to eat 
fish when she was big with child, and it was 
represented with so much perfection and 
rarity, that you would take it to be drawn 
by some excellent master ;. and the won-. 
der is, that whenever the girl ate: any fish, 
that upon her leg put her toa sensible 
pain, | , 

8. That which I now relate to the same 

urpose is very well known to all Paris. 
The hostess of the inn in the suburbs of 
St. Michael at Bois de Vincenne (who 
died about two years since), had a mul- 
berry: growing upon her nether lip, which 
was smooth and plain all the year long, till 
the timy that mulberries began to ripen, 


at which time hers also began to be red, | 
and to swell mere and more, ‘observing 
exactly the 


season, and nature of 
other muJberrigs, and to come at length 
to the just bigness and redness of other 
mulberries. 

9g. A woman in the seventh month of 
her being with child longed to eat rose- 
buds in a time when they were difficult 
to be procured. She had passed two days 
thus, when, after much search, there 
was a bough of them found ina private 


garden: she greedily devoured the green 


buds of two roses, and kept the rest in 
her bosom. In the ninth month she was 
happily delivered of a fair babe; upon the 
tibs of which there appeared the represen- 
tation of three roses very red ; upon his 
forehead and on either cheek he had also 
dipicted three other exact resemblances of 
a red rose, so that he was commonly 
called the rosy boy. 

10. Octavius Augustus the Emperor 
was all spotted on his body, his moles 
being dispersed upon his breast and belly, 
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in. the manner, order and number with the 
‘stars of the celestial bear. 


CHAP: IV. 
Of the marvellous Recompense of Nature 
in some Persons. 


h 
Tuere is no stronger argument of the 
“bounty of Providence than that power 
which God has given to Nature of 
supplying. her own defects, and atoning 
‘for the privation of some members or 
perfections, by bestowing on others a 
‘superior degree of activity, force, and 
capacity. We find blindness compensated 
by additional delicacy in the senses of 
hearing and feeling, deafness supplied by 
accuracy of sight, and the loss or defor- 
mity of some limbs made up by the 
strength and agility of others; so if Nature 
chance to fail’ her good intentions, she 
makes after- provisions to supply her former 
defects ; or else prepares so fair a recom- 
pense in some other things, that we often 
_ see with admiration, that even her maimed 
productions have as little cause to com- 
plain of her, as those upon whom she 
hath seemed more studiously to confer her 
favours. We have notable instances 
bereof in the following examples. 

1. Myself and others (saith Camerarius,) 
being once at Combourg, in the house of 
Erasmus Neustetetur, he sent to a place 

_ not far off, for one Thomas Schiveiker, a 
young man of one-and-thirty years of age, 
descended of a worshipful house, and born 
without ever anarm, who did with his 
feet all that a ready man could do with 

his hands. Having seated himself in a 
place equal with the height of the table 
whereon the meat was placed, he took a 
‘Knife with his feet, began to cut bread and 
meat, which he carried with his feet to 
his mouth, and likewise the cup, with 
as much ease as another would have done 

“with hishands. After dinner he wrote 
‘copies in Latin and German letters, so fair 
and so strait, that every one of us desired 
to have some of them to keep, as a special 
“monument. | Being requested, he did with 
a penknife make pens very good to write 
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with, which he gave us. While he was 
thus doing, I observed the make of his 
feet, and saw that the toes were long, fit 
to lay hold of things. This sight, as it 
was pleasing to us, so was it at another 
time tothe Emperor Maximilian the Se-~ 
cond, who. passing that way desired to 
see the man; and having observed the 
strange recompense of Nature, dismissed 
him with a princely gift. 

2 Of late there was a man born with- 
out arms, that went about Germany, wha 
had learned, by custom turned into art, to 
handle a sword, and flourish it about his 
neck ; to fling javelins, and do other 
things so nimbly, aud withalso surely, 
that he would commonly hit-the mark. 
All other duties of the hands he perfor- 
med with his feet. He was afterward 
broken upon the wheel, for sundry rob- 
beries and murders by him committed. — 

‘ 8. l remember I have seen a woman — 
at Basil, spinning artificially with her feet, 
sweeping the house, and performing all 
other offices of a good housewise. 

4. Ihave also (saith the same Platerus) 
seen aman, whowith his head and shoul- 
ders would take hold of things, and 
handle them after various manners. I 
have seen him with instruments and wea- 
pons held in that fashion, to cleave, cut 
off, dig and strike with a wonderful force ; 
and yet both he and the woman before 


- mentioned were without arms. 


5. A Swedish woman, called Magda- 
lene Rudolph Thuinby, was lately at Haf- 
nia. She was aged forty-two; married to 
a German soldier. She was born without 
arms; and that there might be no sus- 
picion of fraud, by her consent I saw that 
she had nothing but shoulders ; yet though 
she was thus deformed she perforths all 
offices with her feet, with that dexterity 
and reaslinéss that she is deservedly the 
wonder of the spectators, and may seem 
to have no want of her hands. With her 
feet she spins, and threads her needle; she 
weaves ; she charges and discharges a gun : 
With scissars and a knife, she cuts papers 
into divers artificial figures ; she plays at 
tables and dice ; she drinks, and swathes 
her little infant; she knows how to bring 
her feet to her breast and head, so as ta 
‘take her child to her breast, as if she did 
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it with her hands. She, feeds both herself, 
and her child; and combs her hair, To, 
conclude, without trouble she doth all that, 
is sufficient for her own necessity, and to 
gratify others curiosity. ioe ‘ 
6. There wasa Nobleman in Spain, 
the. younger brother of the Constable of 
Castile, born so deaf, that he could not 
hear .a gun shot,off close by his ear, and 
consequently dumb: Yet the loveliness. 
of his face, vivacity of his eye, comeliness, 
of his person, and the whole, composure, 
of his. body, were pregnant signs of a. 
well-tempered mind. The physicians and. 


surgeons had long employed their skill to. 


help him, but in vain. At Jast a certain 
priest undertook to teach him to understand, 
others when. they spoke ; and to speak, 
himself, that others might understand him. 
This attempt was at first laughed at; but 
after some years, with great pains, he 
taught this young Lord to speak as 
distinctly as any man; and to understand 
so perfectly what others said, that he 
could converse all the. day .with them, 
King Charles the first, when, he was 
courting the Infanta of Spain, saw, and oft, 
made trial of him, not only with English 
words, but making. some Welchmen of 
his train to speak words of their language ; 
all which he perfectly repeated, only for 
want of his hearing bis tone was rather ve- 
hement and shrill, than pleasing. This art 
was brought to great perfection by. our 
countryman Dr, Wallis, whotaught several 
deaf and dumb persons to speak and con- 
verse and wrote a treatise on this subject. 

7. Edward Bone, of Ladock in Corn- 
wal], was servant to Mr. Courtney of that 
county: he was deaf from his cradle, 
and consequently dumb, yet could learn 
and express to his master any news that. 
Was stirring in the country. If a sermor, 
_ Was preached within some miles distance;, ’ 
he would repair to the place, and settirig 
hiinself directly against the preacher, look 
him stedfastly in the face, while his sernaon 
lasted. To which religious zeal his ho nest 
life was also answerable. Assisted with 
a firm memory, he would not only know 
~ any party, whom he had once seen, for ever 
after, but also make him known to any. 
other, by some special observation and 
difference. There was one Kemp, living, 


not far off, defected in the same. manner, 
in whose. meetings there were such em- 
bracings, such strange and earnest token- 
ings, such hearty laughter and other pas- 
sionate gestures, that their want of tongues. 
seemed rather an hinderance to others con- 
ceiving them, than to their understanding 
one another. ' Bota 
8. We have at Nuremburg (saith 
Camerarius) .a young man and a yoring 
maid, born of one father and mother, (of 
a good house and well known), that arse of 
a singular guick conceit: for although 
they be deaf and dumb by nature, yet both 
of them read very-well, write, arid cast 
accounts. The young man coniceiveth 
at first, by signs that are made hira, what 
he is required to do. If his pen /be want- 
ing, by his countenance he showeth his 


thoughts; and he is the qu‘ickest and 


cunningest at all games, both at cards and 
dice, that one can find amon gst the Gere 

mans, although they are very dexterous, — 
His sister passeth all othesr maids for 
working with her needle all kind of semps- 
try, tapestry and embroid:zry. But above 
all, this is the most remarkable in them, 
that for the most part 743 soon as they see 
peoples lips stir, they understand their 
meaning. They are oft entimes at sermons ; 


-and :2 man would say, that they draw and 


conceive with their ‘syes the words of the 
previcher, as others do with their ears. 
Wlaen the preacher nameth the name of 
Jesus, the young man is ready before any 
ot’ the hearers to lbow his knee. 

g. There,was one who was blind from 
the seventh year of his age, that from his 
youth had so accustomed himself to the 
making of organs, that with his own hands 
he made organs with pipes of wood and 
tin, of great price.. Frederick Duke of 
Wirtemburg showed me an organ of this 
blind man’s making; and 1 heard the. 
artist himself playing on it: looking upon 
his eyes, I could not discover: any spot 
therein ; but all those who had lived with 
him for many years together, affirmed that 
he was blind; and proved that he could do 
these. things, by a convincing argument, 
for that he worked in the dark, and he 
could discern the several sorts of wood by 
the touch only. . 


10, Didimus of Alexandria, being 


(5.) Barthol, Hist. Anatom. Cent. $. Hist. 26. p. 61,—(6.) Clark’s Mirror, chap. 44. p. 157. Sir 
Kenelm Digby’s Treatise of Bodies, chap. 28. p. 254. 255.—(7.) Fuller’s Worthies, p. 206. in Corn- 
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blind, spent all his time in hearing, inso- 
much that, by his diligent attention, he 
attained to that which others. obtain by 
reading, and became so skilful in divine 
and human learning, that he excelled 
amongst the divines of his time. 

11. Our ancestors have seen John Fer- 
dinand, born in Flanders; his father was 
a’Spaniard, a blind and poor man, who 
yet happily overcame that which most 
learned men find hard; for he was at 
oncea very learned poet and philosopher ; 
he was also an excellent musician, he 
played skilfully upon divers kinds of instru- 
ments, and was a great composer of music. 

12. Uldaricus Schonbergerus, a Doctor 
ef Philosophy, in our time, begat the 
admiration of all men ; for though he was 
blind, yet with his singular wit and in- 
dustry he attained to that, thata few who 
had the advantage of their eyes surpassed 
him: he was learnedly skilled in the 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew and Syriac lan- 
guages; an excellent naturalist; and 
disputant in philosophy; skilful in 
music; studious both in’ painting and 
sculpture ; he would discharge a gun with 
that dexterity, that the bullet should oft 
hit-the mark. He died of late years 
at Regiomont, of which unusual exam- 
ple the excellent Simon Dachius hath 
left to posterity an elegant elegy. 

13. James Usher, Lord Primate of 
Ireland, was first taught to read by his 
two aunts, who were blind from their 
cradles and never saw letters; yet were 
they admirably versed in the Scriptures, 
being able to have given a good account of 
any part of the Bible whenever asked. 

14. Nicasius of Werd, born at Mechlin 
falling blind when he was three years old, 
and not being able to learn one letter, he 
so profited in the knowledge of philoso- 
phy, both human and divine, that all 
men were ravished with him. Having 
proceeded Master of Arts at Louvain, he 
was afterward made Principal of Mech- 
lin College, where he discharged his duty 
very well. He ascended afterward to 
the degree of Licenciate in Theology. 
And though he was blind, he read and 
preached openly. Furthermore, being 
made Doctot of the laws in the university 
of Cologne, lie read there, and expound- 


{10.) Socrat. 1. 4. c. 20. p. 331. Camerar. Hor 
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ed the Civil and Canon Law ; repeating 
by heart the text which he had never read. 
He dita at Cologne, Anno Dom. 349%. 
15. [ was told (said Antonius de Paler- 
mo) by King Alphonsus, of a Sicilian; 
born blind, (then living in the city ot’ 
Gergento, of old called Agrigentum) 
who had followed him oftentimes on 
hunting ; showing to the huntsrtich (who 
had their sight well enough) the retreats 
of the wild beasts. He added further; 
touching the industry of this blind man, 
that having by his sparing and scraping 
gotten together about 500 crowns, whicli 
put him to a great deal of cate; he re: 
solved at last to hide them in a ground of 
his, As he was making a hole in the 
earth to that end, a neighbour of his 
espied him, who, as soon as the blind 
man was gone, searched, found the 
money, and carried it away. ‘T'wo or 
three days after, the blind man returning 
to visit his cash, and finding nothing 
there, like one forlorn he frets and 
fumes; and after mutch debating with 
himself, he concludes none but his neigh- 
bour could have played him this trick, 
Having therefore found him out, he began 
thus to address him: “ Neighbour, Iam 
come to have your opinion ; | haye 1000 
crowns, and'the one half of them I have 
hid in a safe place, at: for the other half, 
I know not what to do with them, having 
not my sight, and being very unfit to keep 
any such things ; therefore, what think 
you? might I not hide the other hal¢. 
with the rest in the same place of safety >" 
His neighbour approved, and comimehded 
his resolution ; and going speedily to thé 
place, carried back the 500 crowns he 
had before taken away, believing hé 
should have the whole 1000 together. A 
while after the blind man goes to his hole; 
and there finding his crowns again, 
carried them home; and returning to hig 
good friend, with a cheerful voice, said 
to him, “ Neighbour, the blind min 
sees better thah he that hath two eyes.” 
16; Scaliger tells of one Antanius, 
who (as hitiself said) was borh at Naples. 
This nian although he wants arms, cou!d 
toss a pike with his right foot, mend 
clothes, write, eat, drink, and thread a 
heedle ; he coiild ditive a nail into a piece 
Subcis. Cent. 1. c. 37. p. 171.—=(11.) Gamer, Hore 
Pp. Ay all | 
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of wood up to thé head with a hammer 5 
and then immediately pull it out again 
with pincers, . Scaliger saw him in the 
province of the Allobroges ; and supposes 
(as he tells Cardan) that there. are fifty 


thousand persons alive who saw and 


wondered at him. . 

-17. There is a woman of Britain, 
who was born with arms and legs dis- 
_torted in so strange and unusual a manner, 
that she might well seem unfit ({to-any 
man that sees her) to do any thing. -Yet 
she had acquired from officious Nature 
such a dexterity, that she could spin with 

her’ tongue; with the same she could 
thread a needle of the smallest size, with 
great expedition; with the flexure of her 

tongue only she could readily tie that fast 
knot which we call. the weavers knot ; 
and with the same tongue she would 
write, and that in a fair character; amon gst 
others, she wrote the name of my son 

Petrius Tulpius, which I yet keep by me. 

18, I havescenonewho wasso thorough] y 
blind, that his eyes could not inform him 
when the sun shined, for all the crystal- 

~ line humour was out in both his eyes ; yet 
his other senses instructed him so efficaci- 
ously in what was their office to have 
one, that what he wanted in them 
seemed to be over-paid in other abilities. 

To say that he would play at cards and 
tables as well as most men, is cather a 
commendation of his memory and fancy 
than of any of his outward senses :_ but 
that he should play well at bowls and 
Shuffleboard, and other games of aim, 
Which in other men do require clear sight, 
and an exact level of the hand, according 
to the qualities ef the earth or table, and 
to the situation and distance of the place 
he was to throw at, seemeth to exceed 


possibility ; and yet he did all this. He- 


would walk ina chamibet, or long alley 
in a garden (after he had been a while 
used to them) as strait, and turn just 
at the ends, as any man could do with 


sight. He would at the first salute of 


a stranger, (as soon as he spoke to him) 
_ frame aright apprehension of his stature, 
bulk, and form. And which is more, 
When he taught his scholars to declaina 
{for he was a schoolmaster to my sons, 
and lived in my house), or to Tepresent 
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some of Seneca’s tragedies, or the like, 
he would by their voice’ know their ges- 
ture, and the situation they. put their 
bodies in; .so that he would be able, as 
soon as they spoke, ‘to judge whether 
they stood or sat, or in what posture they 
were, which made them demean them- 
selves decently before him whilst they 
spoke, as if he had seen them perfectly. 
Though all this be very strange, yet 
methinks his discerning of light is beyond 
it all. He would feel in his body, and 
chiefly in his brain, (as he hath often 
told me) a certain effect, by which he did 
know when the sun was up; _ and would 
discern exactly a clear from a cloudy 
day. This I have frequently known 
him to do without missing, when fort 
trial’s sake he hath been lodged in a close 
chamber, whereinto the clear light or 
sun could not arrive to give him notice, 
by its actual warmth, nor any body could 
come to him, to give him private war- 
nings of the changes of the weather. 

19. Pictorius  Villanganus _ testifies, 
that he saw a Spaniard, born without 
arms, yet with his feet he could spin, 
and use the needle with great dexterity 
even to an equality with most women. 
He was also so dexterous in the manage- 
ment of his arms, that few soldiers were 
able to vie with him in agility therein. 
He shot from a bow in such a manner 
that he seldom missed the mark; and 
would with an-axe give so strong a blow, 
as to cut asunder at one stroke, a reasona- 
ble piece of wood. 

20. Keckerman also speaks of a scholar 
that had but one httle finger on -each 
hand, and his feet were triangular, with. - 
out any toes; yet had he more force in 
one finger than others had with five: 
he wrote ‘curiously and swifily; and 
stood so firm, that in very slippery places 
he would seldom slip... 

21. Not less surprising than any of 
the foregoing examples is that of Dr, 
Blacklock, now living at Edinburgh, . 
who lost his sight before he was six 
months old; yet this did not hinder him 
from becoming a perfect master of the 
Greek, Latin, and French Languages; a 
good philosopher, aad skilfnl in all bran- 
ches of erudition, except the mathematics, 
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‘Mr. Spence (the author of Polymetis, 
. «who has written his life) adds, * He has 
a quick apprehension, anda very tenaci- 
‘ous memory, which, together with his 
industry, may account for his other acqui- 
sitions; but his arriving so far toward 
‘an excellence in poetry, and that too 
in descriptive poetry, though his chief 
inlets for poetical ideas are totally barred, 
and all the visible beauties of the creation 
have been long since blotted out of his 
mind, is-a surprising part of his character. 
How far he has contrived, by the uncom- 
mon force of his genius, to compensate 
for this vast defect ; with what elegance 
and harmony he often writes; with how 
much propriety, how much sense, and 
how much emotion; are things as easy 
to be perceived in reading his poems, as 
they would be difficult to be fully and 
clearly accounted for even by himself.” 

22. Dr. Saunderson was born in 1682, 
and when a twelvemonth old lost, by the 
small pox, not only his sight, but his 
eyes also, which came away in abcess; 
yet he’ was master of the writings of 
Euclid, Archimedes and Diophantes, 
from hearing them read in their original 
Greek ; would quote the most beautiful 
passages of Virgil and Horace in conver- 
sation with propriety. He was well 
versed in the writings of ‘Cicero, and 
dictated Latin in a familiar and elegant 
style. . 

When a boy, he showed his propensity 
to mathematical studies: he could per- 
form the most difficult arithmetical pro- 
blems, and make long calculations by his 
memory, and form in his mind new the- 
orems for their more ready solution. 

At the age of twenty-five he went 
to the university of Cambridge, not asa 
scholar but as a master. A young man 
without sight, fortune or friends, and 
untaught himself, sets up for a teacher of 
philosophy in an University where it then 
reigned in the greatest perfection ; yet his 
lecture was crouded as soon as open, 
and the Principia of Sir Isaac Newton, 
his Optics, and Arithmetica Universalis, 
were explained and: illustrated by Mr. 
Saunderson in such a manner as made 
him universally admired: ina word, the 
nature of light and colours, the theory of 


vision, the effects of glasses, the pheno- — 


mena of the rainbow, and ‘other objects 
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of sight, were treated in the lectures of 
this blind man, with a perspicuity which 
has seldom been equalled and never sut- 
passed, : ah 
His merit acquired him the .friendship 
and respect of the greatest mathematicians 
of his time: among his friends the prince 
of Philosophers, Sir Isaac Newton, was 
the chief, whose candour and generosity 
was equal to his genius. By his interest 


“chiefly Mr. Saunderson was chosen Luca- 


sian Professor of Mathematics, in the 
room of Mr, Whiston in 1721; and in 
1728, when his late Majesty visited the 
University, he desired to see this remark- 
able person, who waited on him, and 
was created Doctor of Laws by his royal 
favour. He died in 1739. 

He had the sense of feeling in the most 
acute perfection; he could observe the 
least difference of rough and smooth in 
a surface, or the least defect of polish, 
and actually distinguished, in a set of 
Roman medals, the genuine: from the 


false, though they had been counterfeited 


so as to deceive the eye of a connoisseur ; 
but the Professor, who had no eye to 
trust to, could feel a roughness in the 
new cast sufficient to distinguish them by. 
He could feel the least alteration in the 
atmosphere, and knew when a cloud 
passed over the sun: he could tell when 
any thing was held near his face, or whea 
he passed by a tree, if the air was. calm, 

He had a board with holes bored at 


half an inch from each other; in these. . 


pins were fixed, and by drawing a piece 
of twine round their heads, he could 
delineate all rectilinear figures used in _ 
geometry sooner than any man could 
with a pen. He had another board with 
holes made in right lines for pins of dif- 
ferent sizes, by the help of which he could 
calculate and set down thie sums, pro- 
ducts, or quotients in numbers, as readily 
as othets could by writing. 

_ He hada refined ear, a vast genius for 
music, and could distinguish to the fifth 
part of a note: by this sense he knew 
any person whom he had ever once cone 
versed with. He couldjudge of the size 
of any room into which he was intro- 


duced, of the distance he was from the 


wall ; and if ever he had walked over any 
pavement in courts, piazzas, &c. which 
reflected sound, and was afterwards cons 


ducted 


s 
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ducted thither again, he could exactly 
tell whereabouts in the walk he was placed, 
merely by the note it sounded. 

By the strength of his memory he could 
multiply, divide, and extract the square 
or cube root, to many places of figures: 
could go along with any calculator in 
working algebraical problems, infinite 
series, &c. and correct immediately the 
- slips of the pen, either in signs or num- 
bers. In the knowledge of the mathe- 
matics he was equal to any, and in his 
address as a teacher he was perhaps supe- 
rior to all. The above account is extract- 
ed from Dr. Saunderson’'s Life prefixed to 
his Algebra. We shall only add, that 
this work is the most perfect of its kind 
ever published: that it corroborates the 
truth of the account of the Doctor's great 
_ genius, and is a perfect model for mathe- 
‘matical compositions. 

23.:~ A gentleman of credit informed 
me, says Dr. Stack, of a woman near 
seventy years of age, who actually suckled 
one of her grand-children, and offered 
to accompany me to see her ; I there- 
fore went with him to a house in 
‘Tottenham-court-road, where she appear- 
edin an instant. Her breasts were full, 
fair, and free from wrinkles, though she 
had all the other external marks that one 
may reasonably expect to find in a wo- 
“man who has spent the last half of her life 
‘in labour, troubles, and the other conco» 
mitants of poverty. Upon pressing her 
right breast, she fairly squeezed out milk, 


which gathered in small drops, at three of © 


the lactial ducts terminating in the nip- 
- ple. To be certain of the fact, I made 
her repeat the experiment. Her name,. 
by marriage, is Elizabeth Brian: she is 
in the sixty-eight year of her age, and has 
not borne a child these twenty years. 
Abont tour years ago, her daughter be- 
ing obliged to leave an infant she gave 
suck to, under her care; the old woman 
finding the child froward for want of the 
breast, applied it to her own, merely to 
make it quiet, and without the least 
thoughts of milk. This being repeated 
several times, her son perceived that the 
child #*emed. to swallow something from 
the nipple, and requested his mother to 
try whether she had not milk. The ex- 
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periment succeeded, and the good woman 
then continued to suckle her grand-child 
inearnest. The daughter having brought 
forth another child, at the end of two 
years, the grandmother weaned the first, 
and suckled the latter. When this good 
woman went to town, her milk abounded 
to that degree, in both breasts, that to 
convince the unbelieving she would fre+ 
quently make it spurt to the distance of 
a yard from her. Hines 

24. > A singular fact of a man giving 
suck is related in the Philosophical ‘Tran- 
sactions by the Bishop of Cork. I 
will venture,” says he, ‘ to give an ace 
count of aman, whom I met at Inishanan, 
about ten miles from this place. . He was 
an old man, about seventy years of age, 
by birth a Frenchman, but.a refugee, on 
account of his religion, and. was. bred a 
gardener. He asked me for charity, and 
[ gave him half a crown. After I had 
done this, and was gone into the house, 
I heard a noise at the door. The man 
out of gratitude, had returned to shew 
me a curiosity, namely, his breasts, which 
he affirmed he had once suckled a child of 
his own. His wife, he said, had-died, 
when the child was about two months old, 
and the child crying exceedingly while it 
was in bed with him; he gave it his breast 
to suck only for the purpose of keeping 
it quiet: but he found that the child in 
time extracted milk, and he affirmed that 
he had milk enough afterwards to rear the 
child. I have either heard or read. of 
one instance of this kind before. 

This reminds me of what Mr. Ray 
tells us from Boccone, that a countryman 


in Umbria nourished his child by his own 


milk, and Florentinus and Malphigi, are 
quoted on the same occasion. Bartho- 
linus, in his Anatomy, page 215, has 
some remarkable passages to this purpose:: 
he quotes a passage in Aristotle concern 
ing a he-goat in Lemnos, which had a 


_great quantity of milk, 


25. John Metcalf, born at Knares: 


borough in the year 1717, lost his sight 
when only four years old; soon after 


which he became unconscious of light and 
its various effects. Being instructed to 
play on the violin, he attended as musi~ 
cian at the Queen’s Head, High “arrows 
gate, for maty years, and was the first 


person 


a 
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person who set up a wheel carriage for the 
conveyance of company to and from the 
pee of public resort in that neighbour- 

ood. In the year 1745 he engaged to 


serve as musician in Col, Thornton’s vo-: 


lunteers, and was taken prisoner at the 
battle of Falkitk. Being soon released, 
he returned to Knaresborough, and com- 
menced common carrier betwixt that town 
and York, and often served as guide in 
intricate roads during the night, or when 
the tracts were covered with snow; nor was 
any person more eager of the chase, which 
he would pursue either on foot or on hoise- 
back with the greatest avidity. Strange 
as this may appear to those who can see, 
the employment he has followed for more 
than thirty years past is still more extraor- 
dinary, and one of the last to which we 
could suppose a blind man would ever turn 
his attention ; that of projecting and con- 
tracting for the making of high roads, 
building bridges, houses, &c. With no 
other assistance than a long staff in his 

hand, he will ascend the precipice, and €x- 
plore the valley, and investigate the extent 
of each, its form and situation. The plans 
which he designs, and the estimates he 
makes, are done in a method peculiar to 
himself, and which he cannot well convey 
the meaning of to others. This extraor- 
dinary man was at Knaresborough, his 
native place, in June 1788, being just re- 
turned from finishing a piece of road, and 
constructing a bridge over a rivulet at 
Marsden, near Huddersfield in Yorkshire, 
being then in the 71st year of his age, 
healthy and strong. | 

26. A men and his sister are now 
alive, says Mr. Waller, each about iifty 
years old, neither of whom has the least 
sense of hearing ; they both live by their 
daily labour, yet these persons know by 


the motion of the lips only whatever is. 


said to them, and give pertinent answers 
to questions proposed to them of any thing 
within their capacity: they are both very 
intelligent as far as can be expected from 
‘their education. JI remember several years 
ago, when the man was then working in 


the garden, Mr. Colson and I standing to- 


ad I took an opportunity, when the 
ellow looked at me, to ask him some 
question or other, which he readily under- 
stood and answered, though Mr. Colson, 


wo stood by me, did not hear me say any 
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thing, the man understanding it only by 
the motion of the mouth, so that one 
needed only to whisper, provided the lips 
and mouth were moved in the proper 
manner, and not too fast. Many years agoy 
I inqaired of his mother in regard to their, 
deafness, and was told that tley could 
hear very well, and speak when they were 
children; but that they both lost their 
hearing afterwards, but retained the use 
of speech. ! . 
27.~ 1 saw yesterday at Rotterdam, | 
March 25, 1701, says Mr. Locke, a young 
lad of seventeen, who can ‘neither read nor 
write, and who, out of his head, will reck- 
on the most difficult sums you can give 
him, even to the utmost fraction. I told 
him that’a ship had been run ashore ;—to 
save the vessel and cargo, which were 
worth 13,6791. 14s. the charges on the 
salvage of which were 2,931]. 16s. and 
asked him how much that was per cent. 
He replied, after a little talking to bim- 
self, that it was 21 guilders, 9stivers, anda 
small fraction; as it really is. I then asked 
him what 49431. 3s.; 28481. 4s.; 22441. 7s.; 
J1941.7s.; 5441198; 3511.18s. and 521. 6s. 
must pay respectively ; and he told me 
exactly, to so many stivers and 545%. 1 
asked him how he came by his knowledge 3 
he said, by selling sea-snails and muscles, 
for which he received nothing but’ doits, 
and so he brought kis father home so many 
doits, but could never tell how much mo- 
ney they amounted to, till he asked his 
father how many doits made a guilder ; 
and being answered 160, he then reckened 
how many in 10, and 100, and so from 
one thing to another. He has a table af. 
multiplication in his head of half a yard 
long or more. I tried him by a table. I 
have, and he answered me as readily as 
one can on the ordinary table cf multrpli- 
cation. He wanders from town to town, 
to see who has any thing to cipher, and 
so gets some money; but he would fain 
learn to read and write. This I mention 
because it is so prodigious ; and he divides 
almost with as much ease as he multiplies, 
and reduces things to the least denomina- 
tion in fractions. 
98. ‘ We have had, not long since,’” 
says, a writer in the Acta Leipsiensia, “seve- 
cal histories sent us from abroad, of per- 
sons remarkable for a talent which we may 
call Labiomancy or Divination by the lips. 


(25.) History of the Castle, Town, and Forest of Knaresborough, with Harrowgate, &c. by E. Har- 
grove, Gent. Mag, vol. LIX, Part 1. p. 439.—(26.) Phil, Trans. abr, vol. V. ps aes "The 
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The first and most singular is of an Eng- 
lish woman, named Mary Woodward, of 
Hardwick, in Staffordshire, who having 
Jost her hearing when about six years of 
age, was able by her great ingenuity and 


_ Strict observation of the peoples lips who 


conversed with her, to understand per- 


could not~hear. 


. 


fectly what any one said, though 
speaking so low that the by-standers 
This woman seldom 
failed to attend divine service at her pa- 
rish church on Sunday, and would bring 


away as much of the sermon as the most 


attentive hearer, all which she did not 
with difficulty, but with great ease and 
edification. If any one turned aside, in 


Speaking to her, so as that»she could not 
see, she thought it a signal affront put 


upon her., In short, she was so great a 
proficient in. tbis art, that in the night 
time, when in bed, if she could lay her 
hand on her bedfellow’s lips to feel the 
motions of them, she could perfectly un- 
derstand what. was said,' though it were 
ever so,dark.”’ 
count of a sea-faring man of Xantoigne, 


- in France, who, by the violence of a dis- 


temper, having lost his hearing at five 
years of age, was supplied by nature with 
so admirable a sagacity in lieu of this de- 
fect, that he could apprehend what was 
spoken with the lowest voice, by the mo- 
tion of the lips only, though no sound 
was made, and give an answer accordingly. 
‘Trial of this was made by Isaac de Riolet, 


a learned physician of that country, who 


discoursed with him at twenty-five feet 
distance, and in so low a voice that he 
could not hear himself speak. Borelli has 
given us the particulars of. this dialogue 
in his Historical QObservations.. Job a 
Meek’ren has also recorded a like dis- 
course between William: Piso and a deaf 
man, who understood by the motion of 


_ the lips, as appeared from the answers, all" 


the questions put to him, though the 
words were articulated in so low a tone 
that the lips moved the least imaginable. 
At last Piso having spoken Latin, the 
deaf man then answered that he addressed 
him in a language he did not understand, 
which certainly was as direct and. satis- 
factory an answer as could be given.. Nor 


_did he answer single questions alone, but, 


ike Mary Woodward, could understand 


sermons, as Peter a Castro informs us, 
one John Ireunde,*a cabinet-maker, of 


Salsborn, in Silesia, could also do by.the 


(28.)° Vita Leips, Universal Mag, Vol. XXXVIL p. 185, 


+ 


/ 


Borelli gives us an ac-— 


29 
motion of the lips, only understanding 
better those who whispered to him, than 
those who spoke aloud. 

Tulpius likewise tells us of one 
Simon Didericus, a Hollander, who be- 
came deaf by a fall from a tower, but could 
repeat sermons he had seen or learned at 
church by the motion of the preacher’s lips, 
which he apprehended much better or 


worse, according as the speaker’s lips 


were smooth or hairy, lean or fat, for. 
which reason he could talk with women 
with. much greater facility than he could 
with men. KO . 

Casaubon remarked the same thing 
in England, in a man and woman, both 
deaf and dumb, who nevertheless, when at 
a certain distance, by a diligent observa 
tion of the motion of the mouth and face, 
could readily tell what was spoken to 
them, but the woman only, when the par 
ty speaking was closely shaved or beard- 
less, which is probable enough, the mus- 
cles of the mouth having peculiar motions 
according to the variety of the formation 
of words. 

29. <> Fools have sometimes such natu- 
ral assistance that they can perform things 
scarcely attainable by ‘the quickest parts 
or most solid understandings: of this, 
Dr. Willis gives us a very remarkable in- 
stance in a certain fool, who having been 
long accustomed to repeat with a loud 
voice the strokes of a clock, near which 
he lived, retained such strong impressions 
of it, that on coming afterwards to live 
where there was none, he could exactly 
distinguish the horary distances, and 
would personate so many strokes of the 
clock with aloud voice, as often as an 
hour passed successively, increasing the 
number of each hour according as the 
time required. From this he could not 


-be diverted by any sort of business, peo- 


ple could set him about, being becdme in 
a manner, a natural living clock, so 
strongly had custom wrought upon him in 
this respect. . 

‘These impressions, as the learned: Doe- 
tor imagines, were chiefly made on his 
animal spirits, which having been ac- 
customed to be excited at such stated 
times, were brought at length by long 
imitation to distinguish more periods. of 
their own accord; by the same means 
as most people naturally know the usual 
periods of dinner and supper, and of 
sleeping and waking in the morning, 


about 


80 


about the time they have usually done 
without the help of a clock. But there 


was a mere natural fool, by name Rich-— 


ard Morse, whose strange sagacity in dis- 
tinguishing times much exceeded this in- 
$tance, and cannot be solved by aay such 
customary motions of the animal spirits : 
for he would not only tell the changes of 
the moon, the times of eclipses, and at 
what time Easter and Witsuntide fell, or 
any other moveable feast whatever, but at 
‘what time any of them had fallen or 
should fall at any distance of years past 
orto come. It is scarcely possible to re- 
solve by what natural means this could be 
performed, as it did not depend on the 
force of custom, these feasts being move- 
able; whence there is a necessity of re- 
. ferring it to some other more remote, un- 
known impressions (unless he had been 
taught some easy rule for af intimately 
and purely seated in the soul herself. 
30. Account of a woman who could 
speak though deprived of her tongue, 
transmitted by Mr. Berjamin Boddington, 
of Ipswich, Turkey merchant, to Pj 
Baker, F. R. S. who communicated it to 
the Royal Society. It was signed by 
Mr. Nottcutt, a minister, and Mr. Ham- 
mond, an apothecary, who visited her at 
Ipswich on the 9th of April, 1742, and 
_ examined hermonthly. Margaret Cutting, 
the young woman who we were informed 
could talk without a tongue, told us that 
she was born at Turnstal, a village with- 
in four miles of Wickham market, in 
Suffolk, and that she was more than 
twenty years of age. She lost her 
tongue by a cancer when four years old, 
and on examining her mouth, we found 
that she had not the smallest appear- 
‘ance of one, nor was there any uvula ; 
we observed a fleshy excrescence on the 
under left jaw, extending itself almost 
to the place where the uvula should be, 
and about the breadth of a finger. Not- 
withstanding the want of so necessary 
an organ, as the tongue was generally 
supposed to be, to form a part of our 
speech, and assist in deglutition, to our 
great admiration she performed the of- 
-fice of deglutition, both in swallowing 
solids and liquids, as well as we could, 
and in the same manner. And as to 
‘speech, she discoursed ag fluently and 
vas well as other persons.do, though we 


(29.) Willis de AnimabusBritorum, Pars I. cap 
Philos, Transactions Abridged, Vol, IL. p, 126, 
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observed a small sound like what is usu- 
ally called speaking through the nose, 
but she said she had then a great cold, and 
she believed that occasioned it. She pro- 
nounced letters and syllables very arti- 
culately : the vowels she pronounced per- 
fectly, and also those consonants, sylla- 
bles, and words, that seemed to require 
the help of the tongue, as d, J, ¢, 1, 
r, at, al, ath, ash, cha, la, %, jas 
The little dog did not eat bread; touch 
the tooth ; try to light the candle; thrice 
thirty-three; let the large cat seratch the 
little dog 3 the church ; doth; litty. All 
these she pronounced perfectly ; she read 
to us in a book very Sveiiectly and plain, 
only we observed that sometimes she pro- 
nounced words ending in ath, as.et; endas 
em 3 ad as eib ; but it required a nice and 
strict attention to observe even this diffe- 
rence in sound. She sings -very prettily, 
and pronounced her words in singing asin 
common : What is still very wonderful, 
notwithstanding the loss of this useful 
organ the tongue, which is generally al- 
lowed by Anatomists, and natural Philo- 
sophers, to be the chief if not the sole 
organ of taste, she distinguishes all tastes 
very nicely, and can tell the least perceiv- 
able difference in either smell or taste.” 

Mr. Boddington asked this woman if 
she did not miss her tongue ; she an- 
swered no, not in the least, nor could she 
imagine what advantage he had in the 
use of his. 

M. Drelincourt, a French physician, 
tells us in his Treatise on the Small Pax, 
of a child eight years of age who had lost 
its tongue by that distemper, and yet 
was able to speak’to the astonishment. of 
the University of Saumur. The uni- 
versity, that posterity might have ne 
room to doubt the truth of this fact, 
drew up a particular account of it, under 
the title of Aglossostomographia, which may. 
be seen in the third volume of the Epheme- 
rides Germanice. ; 

31. } Tulpius, too, makes mention of 
aman who had the misfortune to have his 
tongue cut out by the Turks, and yet 
after three years could speak very dise 
tinctly. He says he went himself to _ 
Wesop, a town in Holland, to be satisfi- 


-ed of the truth of it, and found it to be 


as it was reported; nay he does not so 
much as mention any defect in his speech, 


163 Universal Mag, Vol, XXXVI. p. 186,—-(30.) 


but 


, 
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but assures as that he could pronounce 
those letters which depend upon the 
apex of the tongue, and-even the con- 
sonants very articulately; and this case 
is still the more worthy of attention 
because the patient could not swallow 


even the least quantity of food, unless . 


he thrust it into the esophagus by means 
of his finger. 
' If: ave go back to earlier ages, the 


emperor Justin says*, he had seen vene- 


rable men whose tongues, having been 


cut out by the roots, they spoke mise- 
rably or complained of the punishments 


they had suffered. And he speaks of 


some others whose tongues Honorichius, 


_ King of the Vandals, had cut out by the 


rogts, yet perfectly retained their speech. 
32. > To the preceding instances of 
people being endowed with the power of 
speech, though depfived of the tongue, 
we shall add the following, related of a wo- 
man, a native of Monsaraz, in the terri- 
tory of Elvas, in Portugal, attested by the 
Rev. Dr. Willcocks, bishop of Rochester, 
then chaplain to the -English factory at 
Lisbon,. in the following letter, dated 
Lisbon, September3, 1'707: ‘* The Conde 
d’Eiceyra, a nobleman of letters, and curi- 


_ ous in natural knowledge, brought from 


the frontiers of this country a young wo- 
man without a tongue, who yet speaks 
very well. She is seventeen years old, but 


“in stature exceeds not one of seven or’ 


eight. I was with her at the Conde’s 
house, and made her pronounce every let- 


_ ter of the alphabet, which she can do_ 
distinctly, except Q, which she calls Cu, 


after the common pronunciation of all her 
country people. She hath not the least 
bit of a tongue, nor any thing like it ; 
but the teeth on both sides of her under 
jaw turn very much inward, and almost 
meet. She finds the greatest want of a 
tongue in eating; for, as others, when 
they eat, move their meat with their 


_ tongue, she is forced to use her finger. 


She pretends to distinguish tastes very 
well ; but, I believe, doth it imperfectly. 
Her voice, though very distinct, is a lit- 
tle hollow, and like that of old peopie who 
have lost their teeth. The Conde, who 


is a friend to the Muses, hath written the 


following epigram on the occasion : 


(32. Champier des Hommes Ilustres de France, 


Sk 
Non, mirum, elinguis mulier quod verba 
loquatur, | [lier. 


Mirum est cum lingua quod laceat mu- 
33. <> Charles Ferdinand, or Ferrands 
a Benedictine, and native of. Bruges, was 
much celebrated in the sixteenth century 
on account of his extraordinary talents; fox 
though he had lost his sight in his infancy, 
and on that account could never learn to 
read, he became a man of learning, andy 
like Homer, was a poet, musician, phi 
sopher, and orator. He taught huma- 
nity for along time in the University of 
Paris, to which he was attracted by the 
liberality of the King, who gave him a 
considerable pension ; but being disgusted 
with the world, and its riches, ‘he quitted 
that employment, to enter into a monas- 
tery of Benedictines, near Bruges, where 
he was admired for his preaching. He 
was the author of Commentaries, Eulo- 
gies on the Order of Mount Carmel ; 
Odes in Praise of Jesus Christ, and some . 
other pieces, both in prose and in verse. 


NN 


CHAP. 'V. | 

Of the Head and Skull, and some unusal 
Structures of them. sas 

Tur head of man is the seat of the 
mind, which insinuates itself into all plaees 
and times; reaches the heights, searches 
the depths, and pries into all the recluse 


cabinets of Nature, wherein she hath 


stored up the most choice and abstruse 
pieces of her workmanship ; and these it 
contemplates and admires. No wonder 
then if Nature hathbeen solicitous tolodge 
so noble a guest, ** in sanctiore hominis 
parte,” as the philosophers called the 
head the most honourable part of man, 
appointing its residence where it may 
repose with the greatest safety and advan- 
tage, and be defended from casualties by 
a wall of bone of that thickness and hard 
ness in some men as is wonderful. 

1. Nicolaus Ricardius, an Italian, had 
an head of an unreasonable bigness, and 
his skull was of the solidity and hardness 
that he oftentimes broke nuts, or the stone 
of a peach, with one blow of his head.’ 

2 Some time after the Greeks had 
overthrown Mardonius and the Persians, 


De Lavau Recueil de diverses Histoires, vol. II, 


parti.p. 160.—(32.) De Lavau Recueil de diverses Histoires, vol. I, part 2. 245. Universal Magazine: 


" (2.) Jani Nicii Pinacothec. prima, p. 43. —* la Cod, Tit. de off. Prat. Pret. af. 
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at the battle of Platzea, when the bones 
were freed of the flesh, by lying in the 
field, and that the Plateeans had gathered 
them together, to bury them in one place 
amongst the bones there was then found 
a skull without any suture, but framed 
of one solid and entire bone. | 

3. Milo, who was otherwise so famous 
for his wonderful strength, is said also to 
have made this trial: he would tie a Jute- 
string or bow-string round about his 
head, and then closing his lips would 
keep in his breath with all the might he 
could, and, as soon as the veins of 
his head were swollen with blood, the 
string would burst asunder. 

_ 4, The diligent Bartholinus tells of a 

religious person of forty years of age who 
had the hinder part of his skull so firm 
and compact (though Hippocrates affirms 
it to be the weakest thereabouts) that he 
was able to endure a coach wheel to pass 
over it, withoutany sensible damage to him. 

5. Amongst the rarities of Pope Paul the 
Fourth, there is to be seen (saith Colum- 
bus) the head ofa giant (for it is the biggest 
that I ever beheld) in which the lower jaw 
is sO conjoined to the head, that it could not 
but be motionless when the person was liv+ 
ing ; for the first joint of the neck was so 
fastened to the hinder part of the head, that 
it is impossible it could ever move, 

6. In Portugal, near the town called 
Villa Ameena, there lived a rich man, 
whose wife was brought to bed of a man 
child, which at his birth had a broad and 
hard knot upon his forehead : his parents, 
by theadvice of the physicians, made little 
of it. The child being arrived to five 
years of age, it also was in that time 
‘much grown out, so that the physicians 
betook themselves to frequent purgations ; 
but allin vain, for the knot (without avy 
pain) grew out intoa pyramidical horn, 
of the length of aspan; broad at the root 
of it, and at the point of the thickness of 
a man’s thumb. Being grown to man’s 
estate, he would not suffer it to be cut 
"off, though both physicians and surgeons 
affirmed it might be done without danger. 
He addicted himself to his studies, and 
made singular progress therein. oa 
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7. Hildanus reports, he saw a man 
who came into the world with a horn 
in the midst of his forehead: it was in- 
verted like that of a yam, and turned 
upwards to the top of his head. 

8, Twenty-eight years after the death 
of Cardinal Ximenes, the grave wherein 
his body lay was dug up, his bones 
taken out, and his skull, which was once 
the place of the greatest judgment that 
ever appeared in Spain, was found to 
be all of a piece, without any suture, 
This was-perhaps the cause of the conti- 
nual head-achs he was so very subject to 
all his life. a 

9. Albertus, the Marquis of Branden- 
burgh, who was born the 24th of No- 
vember, anno Dom. 1414,-and had the 
surname of the German Achilles, had ne 
junctures or sutures in his skull, as is yet 
to be seen at Heilbronna, where it is kept. 

10. Ju Thebes amongst the Tartars, 
the people in times past bestowed on 
their parents no other sepulchre than 
their own bowels, and yet in part retain 
it, making fine cups of their deceased 
fathers skulls ; that drinking out-of them 
in the midst oftheir jollity they may not for- 
get their progenitors. 

11. The men of the province of Darien 
paint themselves when they go to the 
wars: and they stand in need of no hel- 
met or headpiece, for their skulls have 
such a natural hardness, that they will 
break a sword that strikes on them. 

12. Johannes Pfeil lived at Lipsia, and 
while he practised physic there, a citi- 
zen was his patient, who was so vehement- 
ly troubled with a daily intolerable pain im 
his head, that he could take no rest night 
or day. ‘Tie physician prescribed, but to 
no purpose: for the sick man, over- 
powered with the pain and want of rest, 
gave up the ghost.. Pfeil, his physician 
(with leave of his friends), dissected the 
head of the deceased, and in the brain 
found a stone, of the magnitude and figure 
of a mulberry (by eating of which fruit, 
the patient had said, he had contracted his 
disease). ‘his stone was of an ash colour, 
and was shown unto many, as matter of 
singular admiration. 


(2.) Herodot. 1. 9. p. 544.—(3.) Zuin. Theat. vol. 9. 1. 5. p. 385.—(4.) Barth. Hist. Anat. Cent. 5. 
Hist. 44. p. 97.—(5.) Columb. Anat. 1. 15. p. 484.—(6.) Zucat. Lusit. Prax. Adm. |. 8. Obs. 93, 
p. 395.—(7.) Zucat. Lusit. Prax. Adm, 1. 3. Obs. 93. p. 396. Hild. Cent. .2, Obs. 25. p. 104.—— 
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10.) Purch. Pilg. tom. 1. I. 4. c. 16. p. 489.—(1],) Purch, Pilg. tom, 1. 1.9,¢.1.$1. p. 1010.— 
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13. Pericles 


“13. Pericles the Athenian was.a well: 
Shaped man in respect of his body; but 
ishead was extraordinarily great, and of 
a very long figure, which is the reason 
that almost all the statues that remain 
of him ‘have helmets upon the heads 
‘of them; the artists taking that course 
to hide the deformity of this illustrious 
person. ete ae, 
14, Philocles, a comic poet, was Aaschy- 
’ Jus’s sister's son." This man had ‘a 
head that was sharp, raised and point- 
ed ‘in the ‘crown of it like a ‘sugar- 
feat?) 25, aera ica | 87s 5 
_, 15. Mahomet, the great impostor, 
and framier of the Alcoran, is said to 
have hada head of an extraordinary big- 
ness. ay 


CHAP. VI. 
‘Of te Hair of the Head, hoiv worn and 


other Particularities about tt. 


Apuxsrus thought the hair of the ee ‘ 


to beso great and necessary an ornament 


. that the most beautiful woman was no- 
_ thing without it, though she came from. 


heaven,-be born of the sea, brought up 
in the waves, as another Venus. Though 
surrounded with the Graces, and attend: 


ed with troops of little Cupids ; though: 


the girdle of Venus be: about her, and 
she breathe cinnamon and the sweetest 
perfumes, yet if she be hatd, she cantiot 
be pleasing even to her own Vulcan. 
As a beast without horns, a treé without 
leaves, and a field’ without grass, sueh, 
saith Ovid, is one without hair; it is doubt- 
less a ‘considerable ornament and addi- 
‘tional ‘beauty: how some have worn 
it, and concerning other accidents about 
it, see the following examples.* 
.. 1. Cardanus relates of a Carmelite, 
‘that as oft as he combed his head, sparks 
of fire were seen to fly out of his’ hair ; 
and that thereupon he was invited. to 
_ feasts, that they who were 
see the trial andtruth of it. | 
%. Scaliger mentions a noble Lady ‘of 


Ww 


® Cel, Antiq. Lect. 1. 18. c: 
de Subtil. Exercit. c. 174. p. 
78, 79.—-(5.) Schot. Phys. Curios. 
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_ Caumont, whose hair while it is combed 


(it is his own expression) seems to yomit 
fire. ee co | he 

8. The very same thing often befel 
Petrus Jo. Faber, an excellent chymist, 
as he ‘saith ‘of himself: and he adds, that 
he saw a noble and beautiful maid, from 
whose hair (while combing it in his pre- 
sence) the sparks flew into her Jap, as 
stars falling from heaven; at which 
she was so much affrighted that she 
had fallen into a swoon, had they not, 


dispelled her fears by jesting with her | 
~ about it. * | 


4. The illustrious Prince Christian, the 
fifth of that name, King of Denmark 
and Norway, when he combed his head, , 


often saw and showed to them that were 


present, sparks of fire flying from his hair, 
5. St. Augustine speaks of some men 
who at their pleasute, and without mov- 
ing of their heads, would bring all the 
hair of their head forward to their forehead, 
and then put it all backward to the hinder 
part of their head. 


was called Le Chevelu, or the Hairy. 
He made a law that .none but kings, 
and their children, the princes of the 
blood, shoviid wear Jong hair, in token 
of command. ‘This custom, confirmed 
by the law of Clodion, hath been a long 
time observed in. France, so as by this 
mark Clodamire the son of Clovis, being 
slain in battle by the .Bourvignons, was 
knewn amongst the dead. And in token 
of dishonour the French shaved such as 
they degraded from the Royal dignity, as 
appears by numerous examples; amongst 
whieh that of. Queen Clotilda is memo- 


‘rable, who chose rather to cut off the 


heads of her young. sons, than to have 
their hair shaven; that is to say, she 
preferred an honest death before the dis- 
hondut of her children; for in cuiting 
off their hair they were deprived of all- 
hope to enjoy their degree, and were 
confined to a base estate unworthy of their, 
greatness, " ae 

7. Lucius Martivis being about to set. 
upon the Carthaginians under. the come. 


(13.) Zuin. Theat. vol. 2. 1.2. Pp: 291.——(14.) Ibid —(15.) Ibid. 
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0. Clodion the Second, King of France, 
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mand of Asdrubal their General, while 
he made amilitary oration to his soldiers 
his whole head seemed to be encompassed 
with a flame: this was beheld by the sol- 
diers that stood about him to their great 
terror ; but himself had no s2nse of it, nor 
any damage by it. ? 

8. Herodian saith of the Emperor Com- 
modus, that his hair was yellow and. cur- 
Jed; that as oft as he walkedin the sun, 
it seemed to sparkle with fire, insomuch 
that some supposed that he powdered it 
with dust of gold: others looked upon 
it as an argument of divinity, and that 
he brought the early marks of it on his 
hair into the world with him. 

g. Osiris going from Egypt upon an 
expedition into Atthiopia, mtade a vow to 
nourish his hair until his return into Fgypt 
again ; whereupon it hath been a custom, 
and is continued unto these times, that 
whensoever the Egyptians travel into any 
other country, they nourish their hair till 
_ their return. 

to. Fhe Caribbians are black haired 
as the Chinese are: their hair is not curl- 
éd and frizzJed as that of the Moors, but 
strait and long as those of the Maldivese: 
and the women attribute the highest per- 
fection of beauty to this black colour. It is 
reported also that the Indian women of 
Peru are so enamoured of black hair, that to 
make their own of that colour by artifice, 
when nature does it not, they are willing 
to endure incredible pains and torments. 

11. In Spain many ladies, to make their 
hair seem to be of a golden yellow colour, 
perfume it with sulphar, steep it in aqua- 
fortis, and expose it to the sun in the 
hottest time of the day, -nay in the very 
dog-days; andin Italy the same coiour is 
mucli affected. 

12. Ctesias says, there is a race of 
Indians inkabiting certain valleys, who 


Hive two huadred years, and have this | 


différencé fron other men, that in their 
youthfel time their hair is white; but 
ds tliey grow into age if grows blacker by 
degrees. 

13. The Japanese’ pluck off the hairs 
from their heads, children before, the 
¢ommot’. people half-way, the robility 
almost all, leaving but a little growing. 
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behind, which grows long, and is tied 
up in knots; totouch which is by thesy 
conceived as great an indignity as can be 
offered to a man. ne 

14. As Tacitus says it is of the Ger- 
mans, so Boethius writes it was a custom 
in France, that if any man accused his 
wife of adultery, and had lawfully con- 
victed her thereof, he caused the hair of 
her head to be cut short, and her gars 
ments to be also cut round in the mid- 
dle, and then the woman was to be led 
from street to street in this ignominious 
posture. , | 

15. The use of long hair, both in Ger- 
many and France, and other places, by 
degrees hath grown out of reputation, 
and many are of opinion, that the chief 
occasion thereof was ‘this: About the 
year 1460, Philip the Good, Duke of 
Burgundy, fell into a long and unknown 
kind of diseaser and amongst variety of 
other remedies made use of for his reco- 
very, his physiciars advised him to cut of 
his hair, which im those days the nobility 
wore very long. When he had so done, 
finding that by reason of the novelty of 
the thing, he was laughed at by his- 
friends and the nobility about him; he 
sent forth his edict, that all his courtiers, 
and the nobility in his dominions, - 
should. have their hair cut in such a 
manner as he himself had. Five hun- 
dred noble persons were shorn at Brus- 
sels in one and the same day: and that 
all others should do the like, Petrus Vas- 
quembacchius, a noble person, was ap- 
pointed to take the charge and’ care: by 
this means, both at Brussels, and in all 
the towns and cities of his dukedom, the’ 


_ nobility were deprived of their hair, and 


were thereupon derided by the ¢eommon- 
people. . 


CHAP. VII. 


Of tite Beard, and how worn ly’ some pers 
sons and Nations. eee 

oP we following stories 6f the various’. 
forris and estimations with which mem 


(7.) Livel. 25. Vali. Max. lr. c. 6. p. 14-—(8,) Herodian, 1. 1.—(9.) Diodor. Sic. Rer. Antiq.:!. 


1. c.2. p. 10.+=(10.) Hist. of the Carikbee Islands, 1. 2. c. 9. p. 252.=—(11.) 
Hist. 1.7. c. 2. p. 156.—(13.) Purch. Pilg. tom, 1,1 5.€. 15. p. 667.--(14.) Camer. 


Cent. 1. c. 36. p. 166. (15.) Ibid. p. 168. 


ibid.—(12.) Plin, Nat. 
Oper. Sudcis. 


have 
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have worn and regarded the beard, serve 
only to show the capriciousness of man- 
kind, and the little agreement there is 
among them in the ideas of beauty and 
propriety. We find some of them look- 
ing upon itas the greatest ornament and 
honour which could adorn the body, and 
preserving every hair with the most religi- 
ous solemnity, whilst others have regard- 
ed it with an equal share of disgust, and 
have been as industrious tcibbva We, pluck, 
and destroy every particle of hair from 
their chins: but all agree ia consider- 
ing it-as disagreeable i in those women on 
whom Nature has wantonly bestowed it; 
and she had none of the least. who is 
next mentioned. _ 

1. Ina town called Penheranda, which 
is thirty miles from Madrid, the King 
of Spain’s court, there was a country 
woman. called, Brizida de Penheranda:. 
she was aged sixty years: she had a beard 
from her, youth, which she suffered to 
grow, so that in her age it reached down 
to the pit of her stomach. My ances- 
tors, who were persons worthy of credit, 
have seen this woman; and I myself 
have seen her picture. 

2. Franciscus Alvarez Semedo, a Por- 
tuguese, a Father of the Society of Jesus, 
Procurator of Japan and China, upon his 
return thence to Rome, had a beard of 
that length that it reached down ‘to his 
feet, so that for convenience sake he used 


to have it girt about him with a girdle. 


Whoever desires to see his effigies, amay 
behold it prefixed to his learned book’ of 
the History of China. 

3. When Urban the Eighth was Pope, 
a Swiss, coming in p: ‘Igrimage to Rome, 
obtained of the captain of the Pope’s 
guard to be admitted to receive the Pope’s 
benediction, and to kiss his foot. This 
_man had a red beard of that length, and 
breadth, that it covered his whole breast 
unto his knees, so that the Pope while he 
spoke to him (as he presented himself 
before him upon his knees, and inquired 
Of his Span andthe state of it) gave 
him the title of Father ; for at the “first 
sight he'thought it nota beard, ‘but such 
& garment as 
their shoulders. P, Athanasius Kirche- 
rus, an eye witness, told me this I haye 
now Written, 


~ students, 


the Monks wear about 
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4. A person famous throughout the 
whole world by his writings, -being at 
Rome, and returning in the winter at 
evening to his house shut his windows 
and doors, by candle-light composed hime 
self tostudy ; when he saw a huge weas 


sel at the door, seeking a way to get out. 


He snatched up a staff, and laid it so lus- 
tily upon the weasel creeping up the wall 
that the blood spirted upon his staff and. 
hand: he opened the window, and threw 
eut the dead weasel, and betook himself 


_to his study, sustaining his chin and jaw 


with his right hand, as it is usual with 
The day following, as sgdn as 
he came into the sight of his colleagues, 
he was received with great laughter; for 
he had lost all the hair on the right-side 
of his face, which himself had not ob- 
served.. He therefore soon left the com- 
pany, and got the other side shaved, and 
a medicine to procure hair applied: but 
when the hair was grown, he was re- 
ceived with no Jess laughter than at first; 
for those hairs which were newly come 
were like the softest wool or down, and the 
other stiff'as bristles; and it would require 
no small space of time to have them 
matched with any suitableness)s Who 
would have thought the blood of a wea- 
sel to have been so potent a depilatory. 

5. The Turks, -in the reign of Orchan- 
es, and a long time. after, used not to 
cut or shave their beards, but did wear 
them long; so that if the king would dis- 
grace any man, he would in his dis- 
pleasure command his beard to be cut or 
shaven. The manner of cutting or sha- 
ving their beards which they now use, 
they learned of the Italians, of whom 
they have also borrowed many other. fa- 
shions, not only differing, but quite con- 
trary to their afcient manners and cus- 
toms. 

‘6. The Lombards, or Longobards as 
most think, had their name from the 
great length of their beards, because 
they only, of almost all the rest. of 
the Germans did nourish their beards. 


7, Theemperor Otho the Great, after 


the manner of the ancient Germans, 
used to wear. his beard down to the | 
breast; and his custom was to swear 
by it, as often as he spake of any serious 
matter, 


dew -) Zacut. Lusir, Prax. Adm. 1. 3.Gbs 92. p. 394.—(2.) Barth, Hist. Anat. Cent. 1. Hist. 43, p. 
—(3.) Gayp, Schott. Phys. Curios. |. 3..c. #3. p, 318.—(4.) Ibid, p. 527 —(5-) egy gh Bains 
Hist. P- 183, 6.) Zuin. Theat, vol. 2, 1, 2. p. 294.—(7.) Ibid. 
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8: Adrianus the emperor (saith Dion) 
was the first of all’ the Ceesars who 
let his beard grow; and this he did 
on purpose to cover some natural marks 
and scars that were upon his face. 
~ g. The Romans anciently wore their 
beards long ; and a bearded man, ina pro- 
verbial sense, amongst them was as much 
as to say, a man of ancient simplicity 
and virtue; for. it was late before shav- 
ing came in use amongst them. Pliny 
saith, that, P. Ficinius Mena was the 
first who, out of Sicily, had brought a 
barber to Rome, which was the four hun- 
dred and fifty-fourth year from the build- 
ing of the city. - | i 

‘10. The first among the Romans who 


usually shaved his beard off, was Scipio 


Africanus, the son of Paulus A‘ milius, 
afterward Agustus; the slaves and ser- 
vants might not do it, but were com- 
manded not to cut their hair, or shave 
off their beards. ad 

11. Scach Sefi, king of Persia, had 
commanded the execution of Urgulu Chan 
his high steward. When his head was 
brought him, he touched it with a little 
- wand, and Jooking upon it, said, ‘ It 
must be confessed that thou wast a stout 
man; it troubles me to see thee in this 
condition, but it was thine own fault; ’tis 
pity, were it only for that good beard 
of thine.” This he said by reason his 
mustachoes were so long, that coming 
about his neck, they met again at his 
mouth, which is accounted a great orna-~ 
mentin Persia. 

12. Anno 1652, the French consul 
at Alexandria, being charged with having 
done some unhandsome things in his 
employment, had his beard shaven off, 
as a mark of ignominy. His beard had 
such a natural graceful curl, and was 
of ‘so fair a flaxen colour, that some 
Turks would have given him a consider= 
able sum of money for it, and kept it for 
a rarity; but he chose rather to bring it 
aJong with him into France. 


- 13. At the Gymnic games which Nero, 


exhibited in the Septa, during the solemn 
preparation of the great sacrifice (Buthy- 


sia), he cut ‘off the ‘first beard he had, - 


which he put within a golden box, 
adorned’ with most precious pearls, 


(8) Zuin. Theat. vol, 2. 1. 2. p. 294. Alex. Genial. Dier. 1. 5.c. 18. p. 290.—(9.) Eras. 
Plin. Nat. Hist. J. 7..c. 59.—(10.) Alex. ab Alex. 
Travels, l. 6. p. 360.—(12.) Hist. of Caribbee Islands, 1. 2. c. 9. 


.be dismissed as an infamous person. 
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and then consecrated it in the Capitol te, 
Jupiter, yg <b aetle 

14, Of old time, amongst the Greeks,’ 
and indeed almost throughout the East, 
they used to nourish their beards, reput~ 
ing it an insufferable injury and ignomi-. 
ny to have but one single hair plucked 
out of it, It was therefore ordained, ag 
the punishment of whoredom and adul- 
tery, that whosoever should be convicted 
of that crime, he should have his beard’ 
publicly chopped off with ahatchet, andso 


side this, it was esteemed the most sa- 

cred pawn or pledge of any thing what- 
soever. A man that had pawned his 
beard for the payment of a debt would’ 
not fail to pay it.’ B. 
15, The Candians, or Cretans, looked 

upon it as a punishment to have the 

beard ¢lipped off from them. And so 
of old amongst the Indians, if a man 
had committed. some grgat crime’ the 

king of the country commanded that his 

beard should be shaven, or cut off; and 

this was esteemed the greatest mark of 

infamy and ignominy that’ could’ befal’ 
them, | 


16. <> M. de Berney, a gentleman of 
Poitou, ia France, at the age of 60, had 
his beard .come off. then the hair of his 
head, afterwards his eye-brows and eye- 
lashes, at last, all: the hair on his body, 
without any alteration in his health. 


. Three or four months after this event, “his. 
‘beard began to grow again, but not quite 
so thick as before; six months after he © 


Be- | 


- 


hada slight fever, during which his eye- \ - 


brows and his eye-lashes returned ; the 
former pretty thick, but the latter much 
less so. The hair of his head, and the 
other parts of his body, had not returned 
at all at the time when this aécount was 
written. y. 
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Of the Teeth; with their different Num« 
ber and Situation in some. 


Nature hath provided mankind with 


teeth upon a two-fold account, the one is 


in Adag, 
Genial. Dier.1. 5. ¢. 18. p. 290.—(14.) Olearius’s 
p. 253.—(13.) Sueton. in Neron. c. 


32. p. 238.—(14.) Camer, Oper, Subcis, Cent, 1.¢, 36. p. 166.—(15,) Ibid. p. 167,—(16.) Universal 


Mag. vol, xxxiw. p. 357. 


_ with them,’ and others have had none all 


' ‘was surnamed Dentatus. 


4 


to reduce his meat and food into so soft and 


liant a consistence as is most convenient 
for the stomach to receive it; and this by 
physicians. is called the first digestion. 
‘A second and principal use of the teeth is, 
for the furtherance of speech, ‘without 
which the pronunciation of some words 
cannot be expressed: but how it comes to 
pass that some have eome into the world 


the time they have lived in it, I leave it to 
others (if they please) to inquire. 

~ 1. Some children are born into the world. 
with teeth, as M. Curius, who, thereupon 
So also was Cn. 
Papyrius Carbo, both of them great men. 

2. Pherecrates, from whom the Phere- 
cratic verse was so called, was born tooth- 
less, and so continued to the end of his 
life. 

3. The it ber if the teeth are 32 
gometimes I have seen one over, saith Co- 
Jumbus, as in a certain noble person ; 
sometimes one or two under in somé 


- . also ‘about 28 found, which is the least 
_ number that is ordinary, though I observed 


that Cardinal Nicholas Ardinghellus had 
only six and twenty in his mouth, and yet 
he had never Jost any. 

4, Pyirhus; King of Epirus, had no 
teeth in his upper jaw, that is, distinguish- 
ed as others have one from the other, but 
ene ‘entire bone throughout his gum, 
marked alittle at the top only with certain 


notches, where the teeth should be di-. 


vided. 

5. Inthe reign of Christian the Fourth, 
King of Denmark, there were brought by 
the King’ s fleet some of the inhabitants of 
Greenland to Hafnia, that their language 
might be the better understood by us. 
Amongst these barbarians there was one, 
who slowed to as many as had the curio- 
sity to see it, that he had but one continu- 
ed tooth, which reached from the one end 
ef the jaw to the other. For which I 
have the sufficient testimony. of Dr. Tho- 
mas Finchius, a venerable person, in whose 
house thé barbarian did often feed upon 


Yaw flesh, according to the custom of his 


Own country. 
6. Eury pheeus, the Cyrenian, had 3 in his 
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upper jaw one continued bone instead of 
teeth. So had Euryptolemus, king of the 
Cypriots, So, saith Melancthon, had a 
noble virgin in his time, in the court of Er- 
nestus, duke of Lunenburg, and the duke 
said she was of great gravity and virtue. 

7. Driptine, the daughter of King Mi- 
thridates, by Laodice his Queen, had 
a double row of teeth ; and though this 
is very rare in mankind, yet saith Colum~ 
bus of his boy Phoebus, that he had a triple 
row of teeth. 

8. It is constantly reported of Lewis 
the Thirteenth, King of France, that he 
had a double row of teeth in one of his 
jaws, which was some hinderance to him 
in the readiness of his speech, 

go’ There are teeth found to be bred in 
the palate of some men, saith Benedictus : 
Pliny gives the example of one such. 
And it happened that I saw the same 
in a Roman woman, — saith Eustacht- 
‘us, which. he caused tobe cut out and - 
burnt. He instances in another, a youth of 
eighteen years of age, who lived in a mo- 
nastery of the Holy Trinity at Eugubium, 
in whom the same-thing was to beseen.. 

10. Aristotle writes, that not only men 
in old age, but also women, sometimes at 
eighty years of age, have put forth their 
great tecth. My “wife, saith Donatus, in 
the thirty-sixth year of her age, put forth 
the farthermost jaw-tooth. A learned 
man tells of himself, that in the fortieth, 
year of his age he had a jaw -tooth came. 
Vessalius also writes, that in the twenty= 
sixth year of his age he had one of his 
grinders that discov ered itself, 

11. Mutianus saith, that he saw one 
Zancles, a. Samothracian, who bred his 
teeth again, after he was arrived to the 
hundred and fortieth year of his age. 

12. Prusias, the son of Prusias, King of 
Bythinia, had, instead of teeth, one con- 
tinued and entire bone in his upper jaws. 
nor was it any way unhandsome to the. 

sight, or inconvenient to him for use. 

"13. After the battle of Plateze, wherein 
so manythousands of the Persians fell, 
when the bones were gathered together to 
be buried-in one place, there was found 
amongst them a_ little skal; which, 
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though it had distinct teeth in the jaw, yet 
they all, as well grinders as others, consist- 
€d of one solid bone. 

{4. Zenobia, the Queen of the Palmy- 
réans, as she was in divers other respects a 
beautiful person, so she had teeth of that 
bright and shining whiteness that in dis- 
course, or when:she laughed, shé seemed 
to have her mouth rather full of pearls than 
(erth,. 

15. Nicholaus Sojerus, a Belgian, a per- 


son of great integrity and prudence, had - 


a set of teeth of such an unusual property, 
that being struck upon with a sort of In- 
dian wood, they were seen to sparkle fire, 
as if they were flints This was delivered 
me as a certain truth, by his own brother 
Gulielmus Sojerus, a person well skilled in 
Greek learning. 

16. ‘The ancients had a great opinion 
of the teeth, as the principles of their 
being; they therefore buried them with 
_ care, when they fell out through time or 
accident : nor was respect done to them 
by the vulgar alone, but by the law-mak- 
ers themselves, as may appear by that 
flaw in the twelve tables ; wherein, though 


it is forbidden to burn gold with the body,. 


yet there is added, that such as have their 
teeth fastened with gold may be buried 
or burnt with it. 

17. ‘The negroes of Mosambique are ex- 
tremely pleased to have their teeth very 
sharp, so that some use files to make them 
so. Among the Maldivese, they are no 
Yess desirous to have them red, and to that 
end they are continually chewing of 
betel. Among the Japanese, and the Ca- 
manese, they are industrious to have them 
black, and they purposely make them so, 
because dogs teeth are white, whom they 
hate to imitate. _ 

18. Phlegon Trallianus remembers, that 
in the reign of Tiberius the Emperor, in a 
part of Sicily there were dug up some dead 
bodies; and the teeth were found to ex- 
ceed in length the foot of an ordinary 
man. 

19. In the days of Lewis Duke of Sa- 
voy, the Lord Michael de Romagnano, 
being then aged above ninety years, cast 


his teeth ; and had almost a complete new 


sct that succeeded in the place of those 
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that were fallen out. And Anno 1372, 
when the Emperor Charles the Fourth 
resided above the Rhine, one night in his 
sleep he had one of his grinders that drop- 
ped out, and another immediately came in 
the room of it, which was the greater won- 
der to those that were about him; seeing 
the Emperor at that time was in the 
seventy-first year of his age. 

20 In the time of King Edward the 
Third, there reigneda great pestilence 
over most parts of the world, and from that 
time all that have been born, have twa 
cheek-teeth less than they had before. 

21. Eurydamus, a Cyrenian, was vice 
tor in the Olympic game at whirl-bats : this 
man had his teeth struck out by a blow 
that was given him by his enemy, — all 
which he immediately swallowed, lest his 
adversary, being sensible of what had be- 
fallen him, should thereupon take fresh 
courage. . 


CHAP. 
Of the Tongue, Voice, and Manner of Speech 


in several Persons. 
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Some are of opinion, that Nature hath 
shut up the tongue with a double port-cul- 
lis of lips and teeth, on purpose that man, 
by their manner of disposition, might have 
a constant and silent kind of admonition 
that he should not be over hasty to speak, 
It being easy to pull great mischiefs upon 
ourselves, by an unwary indulgence to 
this little member, . 

1. Donatus tells, that he knew one 
John Fugacinas, a merchaat of Mantua, 
who had so long and flexible a tongue, that 
as oft ashe pleased, and with great facility, 


he would Jick his nostrils with it as an Ox 


doth. 
2. Amatus Lusitanus relates of one 
James, that he had long hairs growing up-. 
on his tongue, which he sometimes pulled 
up by the roots with his own hands; to 
whom he also showed them; and adds, 
that although they were thus pulled out 
they would nevertheless grow again. 

3. Schenkius gives the histories of seve- 
ral persons ont of whose tongues were 


(13.) Herodot. |. 9. p. 644.—(24.) Zuing. Theatr, vol. 2. 1. 2. p. 294. col.—(15,) Barthol, de Luce Ho- 
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taken stones; from some one only, from 
others more, some of the bigness ofa pea, 


_ others of a bean, and some that hindered 


~~ 


the liberty of speech, which, upon their 
removal, was again restored, 

A. The wife. of Nausimenes, the Athe- 
nian, having found her son and. daughter 
in the act of incest, struck with the “hor- 
ror of a thing so unexpected, she immedi- 
ately became mute, and atterly DARAERS 
of the use of her speech. 

5. Maximilian, the son of the Potiecer 
Ferdinand the Third, was altogether mute 
and dumb to the ninth year of his age, 
but by the benefit ef Nature, he after- 
ward arrived not only to speech, but also 
to eloquence. The cause is supposed to 
be too great humidity, which in process 
of time was wasted and consumed, 

6. AXgles,a Samian wrestler, wasdumb 
from his nativity: but when the honour 
and reward of his victory was taken from 
him, enkindled with rage, he broke silence, 
and spoke ever after. ° 

7. Atys,-the son of King Creesus, be- 
holding a Persian soldier rushing upon his 
father to kill him, being before altogether 
dumb, struck with fear and anger, he cried 
out, ‘* Soldier, do not. kill Creesus ;’ 
by this means the strings of his tongue 
being loosened, he ever after had a tree 
use of it. 

8. Carneades the Cyrenian, an excellent 
philosopher and logician, had from _ his 
youth so full and strong a voice, that his 
master was constrained to call to him, that 
he wouid not roar in that manner. ‘ Pre- 
scribe me then,” said he, “ the measure 
of my voice,” ‘* Your auditors,’ saith 
his master. 


9. Michael Balbus, the Emperor, was so 


exceeding slow innaming of letters, and 
composing of syllables, that another might 
with more ease read over a whole book, 
than he was able to pronounce all the let- 
ters of his own name. 

10 Pescennius Niger, so called, because 
though very white in all the rest of his 
body, yet his neck only was extremely 
black : he is said to have had so strong and 
loud a voice, that when he spake in the 
camp he might be heard at the distance 


of a mile, unless the wind was against 


him. | 


11. When Darius fled from the Scythi- 


(a) Bia Gbs. Med, 1. Obs, 1 


ee Fe Obs, 4. p. 180-~-(6.) Val. Max. 1, 1.0.8. 
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3g 
ans, he came, to the bridge upon the Js- 


ther, which he found br oke down : he hag 
left Histiaus the Milesian there with one 


ship, to receive him-at his coming: Histi- 


zeus had withdrawn himself as far as. to be 
out of the Scythian darts: but being dark, 

and at the dead of the night, they could 
not discern any of his ships, so that Darius 
thought himself betrayed; yet caused an 
Egyptian, who had the strongest voiee of 
all mortals, to stand upon the shore, and call 
to him as loud as he could. He invoked 
the name of Histizus with that notable 
sufficiency, that hé was heard by him in 
his ship at the first call, so that he came 


and delivered Darius of his fears. 


12. Johannes, the Dumb, had his sur- 
name given him upon the occasion of his 
misfortunes; for in his voyage to Italy, he 
he fell into the hands of the Turkish pirates, 
who, upon his refusal to turn Turk, endea- 
voured to pull out his tongue by the roots, 
at a wound they had made for that pur- 
pose under his chin; but that cruelty 
not succeeding according as they desix- 
ed, they cut off all the. rolling part of 
the tongue, and by that means deprived the 
young man of his speech. In this state 
he had remained three years, when he was 
much frightened one night with lightning, 
which so affected his mind,that it dissolv- 
ed that tenacious bond which had hither- 
to tied up his speech. When he found it 
restored he scarcely believed it himself ; 
and this unexpected speech of his sv 
wrought upoa the whole family, that a 
young woman in the house did miscarry 
upon the fright of it. The tame of this 
accident dispersing itself abroad, T myself 
went to Wesopus, a little town in Holand, 
on purpose to see him, and found all things 
agreeable to the report that went of him. 
The man who three years before had lest 


. the half part of his tongue, I heard net 


only speak distinctly, but also accurately, 
pronouncing any letters, though conso- 
nants, which the learned say is not to be 
done but with the forepart of the tongue, 
which he wanted. He toldme ingenuously, 
that in the time of the lightning he per- 
ceived a great motion in the muscles of 
the tongue, but his swallow (to which the 
tongue is not less serviceable than to 
speech) did as he acknowledged remain 
impedited ; sothat he then complained, 0 | 


» 30-—=(5.) Schenk. Obs. 
30.—(7.) Schenk. Obs. 2. p. 183. Solim. cy 7. 


p- 195. Val. Max. 1. 5. c. 4. p. 145.—(s.)Zuing. Theaty. vol. : 1. 5. pe 389. Laertii Vit. Phil. p. 112. 
—~(9.) Zuing. ibid; p. 383. —(10.) Cel, Rhodig. Antig.-Leet. }. 29. Cy 12. py 9O1.—(11.) Herodot. 
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food would pass into his throat, but such cause and manner in which the phenomenid 
as he thrust down it by the help of his were produced. i var 
finger. | ) The Abbé having waited upon M. St: 
13. Gomara tells that there were some Gille, and informed hint of his design, he 
in Mexico that understood each other by | was very cordially received. He was con- 
whistling; ‘and Captain Smyth told ducted into a parlour onthe ground floor, 
me,” saith Purchas, ‘that in Virginia and M. St. Gille and himself sat on the 
there are some natives thereof, who will, opposite sides of a stnall fire, with only a2 
by hallooing and whoops, understand tablé between them, the author keeping 
each other, and entertain conference on his eyes fixed on M. St. Gille all the time: 
different ‘sides of a wide river®”’ Half an hour had passed, during which” 
14, Caius Gracchus, the orator, aman that gentleman diverted the Abbé with 
by nature blunt, rude in behaviour, and ‘™many-comic scenes to which he had giver 
withal over-earnest and violent inhisman- Occasion by his talent, when all of a sud- 
ner of pleading, hada little flute or pipe den the Abbé heard himself called by his 
made on purpose, such as musicians are Name and title, in a voice that seemed to 
wont torule and guide the voice gently come from the roof of a house at a dis- 
with, according ‘to every note as they tance. He wads almost petrified with asto-= 
would themselves, teaching their scholars mishment ; bit recollecting himself, and 


‘thereby to have a tunable voice. Now asking M. St. Gille whether he had not 


when at any time Gracchus pleaded at the given him-a specimen of his art, he bie 
bar he had one of his servants standing answered only by a smile. | But while the 
behind him with such a pipe; who ob- Abbe was pointing to the house from 
serving when his niaster was a little out of Which the voice had appeared to him to 
tune, would sound a more mild and plea- proceed, his surprise was increased on hear= 
sant note untohim, whereby hereclaimed ig himself answered, “ It was not from. 
and called him back from that loud that quarter,” apparently in the same kind 
exdlaiming and vociferation which he Of Voice as before, but which now seemed 
used, and gently took down that rough © issue from the earth, at one of the cor: 
and swelling accent of his voice, | ners of the rooms In short this fictitious 
. ! voice played, as it were, every where 
about him, and seemed to proceed from 
any quarter or distance from which: the 
ft PO 3 ventriloquist chose to transmit it to him. 
speaking inwardly, having the power of The illusion was so very strong, that pre= 
forming speech, by drawing the air into pared as the Abbé was for this kind of 
their lungs, and. of modifying the voice conversation, his senses were incapable of 
in such a manner as to make it seem to prot undeceivin & him: though conscious that 


erie 


15: Some people possess the art of 


ceed from any distance, or in any direction. 


This art of vocal deception is called Vens 
triloguism. — - 

The following anecdotes on this subs 
ject are related by the Abbé de la Chapelle, 
of the French Academy. This gentleman 
having heard many surprising cifcum: 
stances related concerning one M. St. 
Gille, a grocer at St. Germainen-Laye, “ 
near Paris, whose astonishing powers as a 
ventriloquist had given occasion to many 
singular and diverting scenes, formed the 
resolution to see him. Struck by the meny 
marvellous anecdotes related concerning 
him, the Abbé judged it necessary to as+ 
‘certain the truth by the testimony of his 
own senses, and then to inquire into the 


(19.) Nich. Tulpii Obs. Med. 1. 1. 6. 
(24.) Plut. Moral. p. 122, 


the voice proceeded from the mouth of M: 
St. Gille, that gentleman appeared abso: 
lutely mute, while exercising his talent, 
nor could the author perceive any change: 
in his countenance. He observed, how? 


,ever, at this first visit, that M: St; Gille 


contrived, but without any affectation, to’ 
present only the profile of his face to-hift' 
while he was speaking as a ventriloquist. 

The next experiment of this ventrilo“ 
quist was no less curious: M.-St. Gille 
being on’ his way home froma place to 
which he had been on business; sought shelé 
ter from an approaching thunder storm in 
a neighbouring convent: ‘Finding: the 
whole:community in mourning, he inquire | 
ed the cause, and was told that one of 


41. p. 77.=m(134) Purchas, Pilg. tom. 1, 1, 8. C. 13, p. 10024 
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their body had lately died, who was the 
ornament 2ad delight ofthe society. To 
pass away the time he walked into the 


church, attended by’some of the monks, 


whoshowed him the tomb of their deceased 
brother, and spoke feelingly of the scanty 
honoursbestowed onhis memory. Suddenly 
a voice is heard, apparently proceeding 
from the roof of the choir, lamenting the 
situation ef the deceased in purgatory, 
and reproaching the brotherhood with 
their lukewarmness, and want of zeal 
on his account. The friars, as soon 
‘as their astonishment gave them power to 
speak, consulted together, and agreed to 
acquaint the rest of the community with 
this singular event, so interesting to the 
whole society. 

M. St. Gille, who wished to carry on 
the joke still farther, dissuaded them from 
taking this step, telling them that they 
would be treated by their absent brethren 
as a setof fools or yisionaries. He,’ how- 


ever, advised them to call the whole com- 


munity immediately into the church, 
where the ghost of their departed brother 


_might probably repeat his complaints. 
Accordingly all the friars, novices, lay- 


brothers, and even the domestics of the 
convent, were summoned and collected to- 
gether. Ina short time the voice from 
the roof renewed its lamentation and re- 
.proaches, and the whole convent fell on 
their faces, and vowed a solemn repara- 
tion. As apreliminary step, they chanted 
a de profundis in full choir, during the in- 
tervals of which the ghost occasionally 
expressed the comfort he received from 
their pious exercises and ejaculations in 
his behalf. When all was over the prior 
entered into a serious conversation with M. 
St. Gille, and on the strength of what had 
just passed, inveighed against the . ab- 
surd incredulity Ne modern sceptics, and 


_ pretended philosophers, in regard to ghosts 


or apparitions. _M. St. Gillie thought it 
now time to undeceive the good fathers. 
This however-he found it very difficult to 
effect, till he had prevailed on-them to 
return with him into the church, and 
there be witnesses of the manner in which 


_ he had conductedthis ludicrous deception. 


_ In consequence of three memoirs pre 
sented by the author to the Royal Acade- 
my of Sciences at Paris, in which he com- 
municated to them the observations he 
had collected on the subject of ventrilo- 

VOLES G 


4) 
quism in general, and those he had 
made on M. St. Gillie in particu- 
lar, that learned body deputed two of 
its members, M, de Fouchy and M. le 
Roi, to accompany him to St. Germain- 
en-Laye, in order to verify the facts, and 
make observations on the nature and 
causes of this extraordinary faculty. In 
the course of this inquiry a very singular 


-plan was laid and executed, to put M. St. 


Gille’s powers of deception to the trial, 
by engaging him to exert them in the 
presence of a large party, consisting of 
the commissioners of the Academy, and 


. some persons of the first quality, who were 


to dine in the openforest near St.Germain- 
en-Laye, ona particularday. All themem- 
bersof this party were in the secret except 
a certain countess, who was pitched upon 


_ as a proper victim to M. St. Gille’s delu- 


sive powers, as she knew nothing either 
of Mr. St. Gille, or of ventriloquism ; 
and we imagine, perhaps, for another rea- 
son, which the Abbé, through politeness, 
suppresses. She had only been told in ge- 
neral that this party had been formed in 
consequence of a report that an acrial spi- 
rit had lately established itself in the Fo- 
rest of St. Germain-en-Laye, and that a 
grand deputation from the Academy of 
Sciences were to pass the day there, to in- 
quire into the reality of the fact... ba 
M. St. Gille, it may be readily con- 


ceived, was one of this select party. Pre- 


viously to his joining the company in the 
forest, he completely deceived even one 
of the commissioners of the Academy who 
was then walking from them, and whom 
he accidentally met. Just as he was abreast 
of him, prepared and guarded as he was 
against a deception of this kind, he verily 
believed that he heard his associate, M. 
Fouchy, who was then with the company 


at above a hundred yards distance, calling 


after him to return as expeditiously as pos- 
sible. His valet, too, after repeating to 
his master the purport of M. Fouchy’s 
supposed exclamation, turned about to~ 
wards the company, and with the greatest 
simplicity imaginable, bawledout as loud 
as he could in answer to him, “* Yes,Sir.’’ 

After this’ successful beginning the 


‘company sat down to dinner, and the 
-aézial spirit, who had’been previously fur- 


nished with proper anecdotes respecting 
company, soon began to address the 
Countess, in a voice that seemed to be in 

i ; the 
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the air over their heads; sometimes it 
spoke to her from the tops of the trees 
around them, or from the surface of the 
ground at a pretty large distance; and, 
at other times seemed to speak from a 
considerable distance under her feet. Dur- 
ing dinner the spirit appeared to be abso- 
lutely inexhaustible in the gallantries he 
addressed to her, though he sometimes 
said civil things to another lady. This 
kind of conversation lasted about two 
hours, and the Countess was firmly per- 
suaded, as the rest of the company affect- 
ed to be, that this was the voice of anae- 


rial spirit. Norwouldshe, as the author af- | 


firm:, have beenundeceived, had not the rest 
of the company, by their unguarded beha- 
viour, at length excited in her some sus- 
picions, The little plot against her was 
then owned, and she acknowledged her- 
self to be mortified only in being waked 
froma delicious delusion. 

Several other instances of M. St. Gil- 
~des’s talent are related. The author, in 
his coarse of inquiries on this subject, 
was informed, that the Baron de Mengen, 
a German nobleman, possessed the same 
art in a very high degree. ‘The Baron 
con «"ucted a little puppet, or doll, the 
lower jaw of which he moved by a parti- 
Jar contrivance : with this doll he used to 
hold a spirited kind of dialogue, in the 
course of which the little virago became 
so impertiment, that he was at last obliged 
to thrust her into his pocket, where she 
seemed, to those present, to grumble and 
complain of her hard treatment. 

The Baron being at the Court of Ba- 
ruth, along with the prince of Deux- 
Ponts, and other noblemen, amused him- 
self with this scene. An Irish officer, then 
present, was so firmly persuaded that the 
Baron’s doll was a living animal previ- 
ouly taught by him, to repeat these re- 
sponses, that he watched an opportunity 
at the close of the dialogue, and suddenly 
made an attempt to snatch it from his 
pocket. The little doll, as if in danger 
of being suffocated during the struggle 
_ occasioned by this attempt, called out 
for help, and screamed incessantly from 
the pocket, till the officer desisted. She 
then became silent, and the Baron was 
obliged to take her out to convince him 
by handling, that she was a mere piece of 
wood. : 
(16.) UniversakMag. vol, lii. p. 70. 
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17. } It is now about seven years 
ago, says Rommelius, that a lady of dis- 
tiaction, aged fifty-two, had a slight 
apoplectic fit, which terminated in a palsy 
of the right side, and particularly of the 
arms. She lost at the same time the use 
of her speech, so that except one or two 
words, she could never after that time 
pronounce any thing, not even a syllable, 
except the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles 
Creed, some words of the Bible, and 
other prayers, which she repeated without 
hesitation, though with some precipi- 
tancy ; but what is surprising, she could 
repeat them only in the order she had 
been accustomed to for several years to- 
gether; so that if this order was inverted, 
she could not say one word, or not till a~ 
good while after, and with great difficulty. 
I was desirous of being a witness to the 
fact, ‘and was surprised to hear her repeat 
some prayers; but desiring her to begin 
again some of those she had just said, she 
found it quite impracticable, though she 
strove all she could to do it,till her waiting 
woman, who had been long well acquaint- 
ed with the order of her prayers, had re- 
peated those that immediately went be- 
fore, and then she repeated the prayer I 
proposed to her, though with very much 
pain and labour; 1 wished her also to 
repeat some words which I proneunced, 
and in the same order, but all her endea- 
vours were tono purpose. Again I tried 
what she could do by proposing to her 
some very short. forms, composed of some 
of the words in her prayers. . This too 
was to no purpose. However her me- 
mory was very goed, she comprehended 
all that she saw and heard, and answered 
by signs to the questions put to her, even 
in regard to things long past. The 
fingers of her right hand were drawn 
back, and her whole right arm was desti- 
tute of heat and motion, but not of feel- 
ing; in other respects, she enjoyed good 
health, had a good appetite, slept well, 
and was very regular. Notwithstanding 


- her age, she owned, that excepting her 


ailment from the palsy, she énjoyed a 
better state of health than before; she 
had taken several remedies which, at dif- 
ferent times had been prescribed for her 
by some very abie physicians, but as they 
gave her .no relief, she discontinued the 
use of them. ae 


a 


(17.) Univers, Mag. vol. xxxili. p. 7. 
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CHAP. xX. 


Of the Eye ;' its Shape, and the wonder- 
ful Livelinessand Vigour of it in some 
' Persons. 


Tue brightness, vivacity, and sensibili- 
ty of the eye renders it as much the chief 
ornament and beauty of the countenance, 
as its internal structure renders it product- 
ive of the most delightful sensations and 
indispensable use. Although the sphere 
_ of its activity is so small, yetits power is 
so great that all the passions of the soul 
are expressed by it. in such a manner, 
as uresistibly to produce in its beholders 
the most pliant obedience. Of its invin- 
cible power and extraordinary effects 
take the following instances : 

» 1. Donatus» atirms, that he saw the 
young son of acertain baker, the sight or 
black of whose eye was so extended and 
large, that none, or at most a very small 


' part of the:white could be discerned. 


2. Cesar Borgia, Duke of ° Valentia, 
had eyes so fiery-and sparkling, that his 
very friends and familiar acquaintance 
were not able to look upon them: though, 
when he was disporting himself among 
the ladies, with an admirable change he 
could convert his fierce looks into those of 
‘softness, 

3. It is recorded by Francis Mendoza 
of the Duke of Braganza’s one-eyed ser- 
vant, that with his eye he could make 
any falcon or sparrow- hawk in their flight 
fall down to the ground, as if they were 
dead; of which we can give no more 
reason than why the loadstone draws 
iron. : ‘ 

4. Octavianus Cesar had clear and 
bright eyes, in which he would have it to 
be thought that there was a divine vigour, 
-and he was.well pleased if any that looked 
earnestly upon him cast down their eyes 
as at the splendor of the sun.. Sextus 
_ Aurelius writes of him that he was beau- 
tiful in every partof his body, but espe- 
cially in ‘his eyes, the sight of which did 
shine ‘after the. manner of the brighter 
stars; sothat one said, “* Oculorum tuo- 
tum fulmen ferre non possum.” 
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5. In the eyes of Tamerlane there was 
such majesty that a man could hardly: 
beholdthem without-closing his own, and 
many in talking with him, and often be- 
holding of him, became mute; ‘which 
occasioned him oftentimes with a'comely 
modesty to abstain from looking too ear- 
nestly upon such as spake to him or dis- 
coursed with him. ' 

6. Martin “Luther had such a lion-like 
vivacity of theeye, that all men were not 
able to look directly upon them. It is said 
that there was one sent, who, under the 
pretence of private conference with him, 
should p'stol him; that he was courteously 
received by him, but so confounded with 
the vigour of his eyes, that he left him 
unhurt. 

7. Anastasius the Emperor was sur- 
named Dicorous, because he had the’ 
apples of his eyes of two different colours, 
for that of his right eye was somewhat 
black, and that of his left was grey. 

8. Olo, the son of. Syward King of 
Norway, by the sister of Harold King of. 
the. Danes, had so truculent an aspect, 
that what others did with weapons, he did 
with his eye upon his enemies, affrighting 
the most valiant amongst them with the 
brandishes of his eye. 

9. Apollonides tells, that in Scythia 
there are a sort of women which are called 
Bythiz, that these have two sights in each 
eye, and that they kill as many. as they look 
upon, when they are thoroughly angry. 

10. Theodorus Beza had eyes of such a 
brightness, that in the night-time when. . 
it was dark, they sent out such a light, as 
formed an joutward circle of ‘it about 
them. 

11, .Mamertinus, in his panegyric 
orations, saith thus of Julian the Emperor 
while he warred upon the Barbarians: 
“€ Old men have seen the emperor (not 


“without astonishment) pass a long life 


under the weight of arms; they have 
beheld large and frequent sweats trickle 
from his gallant neck; and in the midst 
of that horror and dust, which had loaded 
both his hair and beard, they saw his eyes 
shining with a star-like light.” 

12, The soldiers of Aquileia, by a 


(1.) Hist. Med. Mirac. 1. 6. €. 2. p. 303.—(2.) Jovii Elog. 1. 4. p. 4. 201.—(.) De Florib, Philos. 4. 
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44 
private sally set upon Attila: being at 
‘that time attended with a small company, 
they knew not then that Attila was there ; 
but they afterwards confessed, that no- 
thing was so great a terror to them as 
those fiery sparkies that seemed 'to break 
from his eyes, when he looked upon them 
in the fury of the fight. | 
13. It may seem incredible, that there 
should be found a nation that are born 
with one eye alone: and yet St. Augustine 
seems not to doubt of it, but saith, that 
he himself did behold such persons, ** I 
was now,” saith he, “* Bishop of Hippo, 
when accompanied with certain of the 
servants of Christ I went as far as 
Asthiopia, that I might preach the holy 
gospel of Christ to that people ; and in 
the lower parts of Authiopia we saw men 
that had but one eye, and that placed in 
the midst of their foreheads.”’ . 
14. Maximus the sophist, a great 
magician, and of whom Julian the Em- 
peror learned: magic. at Ephesus. Of 
this man it is reported, that his eyes were 
voluble, and the vigour and agility of his 
ready wit did seem to beam from his eyes : 
whether he was seen or heard, both ways 
he strangely affected such as had conver- 
sation with him; so that the sparkling 
motion of his eyes, and the eloquence of 
his speech, rendered him iresistible : 
and even elequent persons, and such as 
wereimproved by long practice and expe- 
rience, dared not to oppose him, when he 
had confe «nce with them. 
15. Edward the First, King of England, 
is described by Polydore Virgil to be a 
prince of a beautiful countenance ; his 
eyes were inclming to black, which, 
when he was inflamed with anger, would 
appear of a reddish colour, and sparks of 
fire seemed to fly out of them. 


CHAP. XI. 


Of the Face and Visage; the Beauty there- 
of; both in men and HVomen. 


} 


THE. power of beauty is universally 
acknowledged; .it hath been the object 


Of the Face and Visage ; the Beauty thereof, both in Men and Women. 


of love and admiration in all times and 
among all nations. Amongst some it has 
been the indispensable intraduction to 
posts of the highest irust and authority ; 
and among barbarous nations presages of 


good or ill fortune were drawn from the . 
beauty or deformity of persons they acei- 
dentally met;on their journey to any 
enterprize: nor can the most intormed 


people avoid paying respect asid attenuon 
to whatever comes from persons of 
graceful deportment and beaatiul form. 
These may be termed Nature’s .etters of 
recommendation; and those who reject 
them are rebels to her. Thus beauty 
hath found its favourers amongst. al! sorts 
of. persons; and it hath been respected 
even in the very theatre of blood and, 
death: For, 

1. Parthenopeus, one of the seven 
princes of the Argives, was/so excceding 
beautiful, that when he was in battle, 
if his heimet wasup, no man would offer, 
to hurt him, or strike at him. 

2. Tenedates the eunuch was the most 
beautiful of all the youths in Asia: whem. 
Artaxerxes King of Persia heard that he 
was dead, he commanded by his edict 
that all Asia shou!d mourn for him: and 
he himself was with difficulty comforted 
for his death. 

3. Antinous of Claudiopolis, in Bythinia, 
was a young man exceedingly dear to 
Adrian the Emperor, for his beauty; so 
that when he was dead, the emperor in 
honour of him built a temple at Mantinea, 
and another at Jerusalem : he also built.a 


‘city near the river Nilus, and called it by 


his name: he caused his coin too to be 
stamped with his effigies. i 

4. Alcibiades the Athenian was a person 
of incomparable beauty; and what is 
remarkable, the loveliness of his form 
continued constant to him, both in his 
youth, manhood, and age. It seldom 
falls out that the autumn of a man should 
remain flourishing as his spring. 

5. Xerxes’ army, which he Jed to 
Thermopylae against the Grecians, is 
computed by Herodotus to amount to the 
number of five hundred twenty-eight 
myriad, three thousand and twenty-eight 
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fighting men; amongst all which almost 
incredible number of mortals there was 


none found who could compare with. 


Xerxes himself forextraordinary beauty in 
person, or elevated stature of body; nor 
any who, in respect of majestic port and 
mien, seemed more worthy of that com- 
mand than he. 

6. Demetrius Poliorcetes, son of Anti- 
gonus, King of Asia, was tall of stature, 
and of that excellent and wonderful beauty 
in his face, that no painter or statuary 
was able to express the singular graces of 


it: there was beauty and gravity, terror 


and amiableness, so intermingled with an 
almost, invincible, ‘heroic, and kingly 
majesty, that he was the admiration of all 
strangers; and was followed wheresoever 
he went on purpose to behold. 

7. Maximinus the Younger was a most 
beautiful prince. Inthe letter of Maxi- 
minus the father to the Senate concerning 
him, itis thus written: ‘ I have suffered 
my son Maximinus to be saluted Emperor, 
as in respect of the natural affection I 
hear him : so also that the people of Rome, 
and the honourable Senate may swear they 
never had a more’ beautiful emperor.” 
His face had such beauty in it, that when 
it was black and discoloured with death, 
yet even then there was a loveliness upon 
it. To conclude, when the head of the 
father being fastened to a spear, was car- 
ried about, and there was a mighty 
rejoicing at the sight, there was almost 
an equal sorrow at beholding that of 
the son when it was borne about in like 
manner, : 

8. Conradus, son to the emperor Fre- 
derick the Second, King of Sicily-and 
Naples, was so beautiful that he was 
commonly called Absalom, but of a 
slothful disposition, and very degenerate 
from the virtue of his father. 

Gg. Frederick, Duke of Austria, in re- 
spect of the elegance of his form, had the 
surname of ‘The Beautiful: he was made 
prisoner in battle by Lewis of Bavaria, and 
detained for some time in safe custody : 
being afterwards set at liberty, he return- 
ed to Vienna, with his beard horridly 
overgrown, and with a .squalid aspect, 
who in time past excelled all the princés 


of his age in the beauty of his face and 
lineaments of his body. 

10. Maximilianus, the first emperor of 
that name, was of a just stature, a person 
in whom shined the imperial majesty. 
There was no stranger but who knew him 
to be the emperor amongst thirty great 
princes, though he had never seen him 
before: there was something in his 
countenance so great and august that 
served to distinguish him from others. 

11. Spurina, ayoung man of Hetruria, 
was of exquisite beauty: by this means 
he allured the eyes of very many illustri- 
ous ladies, though without design of his» 
own. Atlength, finding he was suspected 
by their parents and husbands, he destroy- 
ed all the beauties of his face by the 
wounds he made init; choosing rather 
that his deformity should be the evidence 
of his innocence, than that any comeli- 
ness of his should incite others to unchas- 
tity. 


12. Abdalmuralis, an. Arabian, the 


grandfather of Mahomet, so excelled in 


the beauty and lineaments of his face and 
body, that all sorts of women who beheld: 
him fell in love with him. _ : 

13. King Richard the Second was _ the 
goodliest personage of all the kings of 
England that had been since the Con- 
quest: tallof stature, of strait and strong 
limbs, fair and amiable of countenance,. 
and such a one as might well be the son 
of a most beautiful mother. : 

14, Owen Tudor, an Esquire of Wales, 
after the death of. Henry the Fifth, mar- 
ried Catharine his widow. The meanness 
of his estate was recompensed with: the 
delicacy of his personage ; so absolute in 
all the lineaments of his body, that the © 
contemplation of it might well make the 


‘queen forget all other circumstances. 


15. King Edward the Fourth (saith 
Comines) was the goodliest personage 
that ever'mine eyes beheld, exceeding tall 


of stature, fair of complexion, and of 


most princely presence,. When in the — 
fourteenth year of his reign, acontribu- 
tion was raised among his subjects towards 


his wars in France, amongst others a rich 


widow was called before him, whom he 
merrily asked, what she would willingly 


(5.) Herodot. 1. 7. p. 446. Textor. Officin. 1. 2 c. 49. p. 147.—(9.) Diod. Sicul. Bibliothec, 1. 20. 
p- 694. Pint, in Demetr. p. 889. Aélian. Var. Hist. 1. 12. ¢c. 14. p. 308.—(7.) Hapitolin. in Maxim. 
Jun. p. 6. Textor. Officin. 1. 2. c. 49. p. 145.—(8.) Zuinger. Theatr. vol. 2. 1, 2. p. 235.—(9.) Ibid. 
Cuspinian.—(10.) Ibid—(11.) Val. Max. 1, 4.c. 5. p. 113. Textor. Officin. 1, 2. Ce 49. pe 146.— 


(12-) Steph, in Voce, p. 10.—(13.) Bakex’s Chron. p. 222.—(14.) Ibid. p. 255. 
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give him towards his great charges. 
«* By my troth,” quoth she, “ for thy 
lovely countenance, thou shalt even have 
twenty pounds.” ‘The king looking for 


scarce half that sum, thanked her, and lo- 


vingly kissed her; which so wrought with 
the old widow, that she presently swore 
he should have twenty pounds more, and 
paid it willingly. ~ 

16. Tigranes was left by Xerxes with 
sixty thousand men for the defence of 
Tonia, and was the most commendable 
person for beauty and stature of all that 
multitude of Persians, 


47. Ephestion was preferred by Alex- 


ander above all the rest of his command- 
ers. He was of that noble presence, | that 
when the king and he first entered the 
tent of the captive princesses of Persia, 
he was by them. adored, imstead of 
Alexander himself. 

18, Anatus, the wife of Bagazus, and 
sister to Xerxes by the same father, was 
the most beautiful, and also the most 
intemperate, of all the women of Asia. 

19. Zenobia, Queen of the Palmyreans, 
was of singular beauty, her eyes black, apd 
sparkling with an extraordinary vigour, 
her voice clear, and she had teeth of that 
whiteness, that many suspected she had 
placed something else in their stead. 

20, Cleopatra was the most beautiful 
of all the women in Egypt, and that 
beauty set off with such an eloquence and 

eculiar grace in speaking, that the great 
beat of Julius Czsar was subjected by 
her after he had subdued Pompey. And 
after both were dead, when Augustus 
- and Antony had shared the Roman empire 
between them, she had charms enough 
left to. engage the latter so firmly in her 
service, that his love was the only cause 
that he lost the empire, his honour, and 
his life. 

21. Aspasia, the daughter of Hermo- 
timus the Phocensian, surpassed all the 
virgins of her age in the elegance of her 
form. Elian describes her thus: her 
hair was yellow, and had a natural curl ; 
her eyes large and full; ber ears smail, 
and her nose a gentle rise in the middle ; 
her skin was smooth, and her counte- 
nance of arose colour; for which cause 
the Phocenses, while she was yet a girl, 


gave her the name of Milto. Her lips 
were red, and her teeth white as snow ; 
her feet were small, and her voice had in 
it something so smooth and sweet, that. 
while she spake, it was like the music of 
the Syrens. She used no feminine arts to 
render her beauties more advantageous, 
as being born and brought up by poor pa- 
rents. She was as chaste as lovely: so 
that, allured by both, Cyrus the Younger, 
king of Persia, made her his wife; and 
after his death she was married to Artax- | 
erxes. 

22. Timosa, the concubineof Oxgartes, 
is said to have excelled all other women 
in respect. of her incomparable beauty, 
and, for that reason was,sent by the king 
of Egypt as a present to Statira, wife to 
the great king of Persia. 

23. In the feast of Ceres Eleusina, 
near the river Alpheus, there was a con- 
test about beauty, in whi¢h it is said the 
woinen of Tenedos used to excel, and to 
bear away the prize in this kind from all 
the rest of the women of Asia; some 
admire most the Hypepe; and Homer 
will have the most beautiful women to be 
in Hellas.. ' 

24. Jane Shore, concubine to king 
Edward the Fourth, and atterwards to 
the lord chamberlain Hastings, by the 

-commandment of king Richard the Third 
to the bishop of London, was put to her 
open penance, going before the cross in 
procession upon a Sunday, with a 
taper in her hand; in which she went 
in countenance and pace demure, so 
womanly, and albeit she was out of alk 
array, except herpetticoat, yet seemed she 
so fair and lovely, namely while the 
wondering of the people cast a comely 
red in her cheeks, that her. great shame 
won her mucli praise, amongst those that 
were more amorous of her body, than_ 
regardful of her soul. Many also that 
‘hated her manner of life, and were glad 
to see her punished, yet they more pitied 
her penance, than rejoiced therein. She 
lived till-she was old, lean, withered, 
and dried up, nothing left but shriveled 
skin and hard bone; and in such poverty, 
that she was constrained to beg of many, 
who but for her had begged all their 
time...” 
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25. Phryne was a most beautiful woman, - 


Dut a strumpet. It is said of her, that 
once at Athens fearing, in a cause of 
hers, to be condemned, pleading for 
herself she bared her breasts, and dis- 
closed some part of her beauties to the 
eyes of her judges, who were so.enchant- 
ed thereby, that they pronounced her 
uiltless, though, at the same time,. they 
erdained that thenceforth no woman 
should be permitted to plead her own 
causs. The same Phryne being once at a 
public feast, were it was customary to have 
-aqueen amongst them, and the rest were 
bound to do what they saw her to begin, 
it falling out that Phryne was queen, she 
therefore put her hand into a bason of 
_ cold water twice, and therewith washed 
‘her forehead; the rest, that had painted 
their faces had their artificial beauties 


turned into deformity by the water, and 


so were exposed to the laughter of the 
company; but Phryne, whose beauty was. 


native, and beholden to nothing of art, 


appeared, by this touch of the water, to 
be rather improved than any way impaired. 
26. Atalanta excelled all the virgins of 
Peloponnesus for beauty. She was tall 
of stature; her hair was yellow, not made 
so by art, but nature ; her face was rosy- 
coloured, and very lovely; yet was there 
something therein so majestic and severe, 
that no timorous or dissolute person could 
love her, or scarce endure to fix -his eyes 
upon her, Her appearance in company was 
very seldom, and even that rendered her 
yet more amiable and admirable in the 
_ estimation of all men. She was exceed- 
ing swift of foot, and knew so well how 
to use her bow, that- when Hyleeus and 
Rhecus, two dissolute young men, came 
_ with purpose to attempt her chastity in 
her solitude, she sent two arrows to their 
hearts. ; : 
27. Lais was a famous and renowned 
-courtezan, so beautiful that she enflam- 


ed and set on fire all Greece with the love 


and longing desire of her. After the love of 
_ Hippolochus had seized on her she quit- 
. ted the mount Acrocorinthus, and flying 
secretly from anarmy of other lovers she 
‘went to Megalopolis unto him, where 
the women, enraged with spite, envy, 


and jealoussy,-on account of her surpass- 
ing beauty, drew her into the Temple of 


‘Venus, and stoned her to death ; where- 


upon it is called to this day, the Temple 
of Venus the murderess. 

28. Helena that beautiful Grecian, 
who caused so much blood to be shed 
before the walls of Troy, and ten years 
siege to be laid to that city, is thus 
described by Dares the Phrygian, who 
was present in that war: ‘ She was,’ 
saith he, ‘ yellow -haired, full-eyed, ex- 
ceeding fair of face, and well-shaped. in 
her body ;.a smooth mouth, her legs 
exactly framed, and a mole betwixt her 
eye-brows. As to her disposition, it was 
open and ingenuous, and her deportment 
courteous and obliging to all sorts.” 

29. Polyxena, saith Dares, was very 
fair, tall, beautiful in her features; her 
her neck was long, her eyes sparkling, 
her hair yellow and long, her body exactly 


Shaped throughout, her fingers small and 


long, her legs strait, her feet as neat as 
could be wished, and, in the whole, such 
a one as for beauty excelled all the women 
of her time. Besides which, she was 
plain-hearted, bountiful, and affable to” 
all persons. Pg 

30. Panthea was a'noble lady, taken 
prisoner by Cyrus, king. of Persia. A- 
raspes, one of his favourites and minions, 
made a report to him that she was a 
person of extraordinary and wonderful 
beauty, and therefore worthy to be looked 
upon. and visited; but such was the 
chastity and gallantry of that prince, that 
he thus replied: “ If so,” said he, “ £ 
ought the rather to forbear the sight ‘of 
her; for if by your persuasion I should 


yield to go and see her, it may so fall out 


that she may induce me to repair unto 
her, even when I shall not have such. 
leisure ; and to sit with her and keep her 
company, neglecting the weightiest af- 
fairs of the state.” ; : 

31. There were divers places wherein 
there were famous contests among the 
women, who amongst them all should 
bear away the prize for beauty. At the 
feast of Ceres Eleusina, near the river 
Alpheus, there was one of these conten- 


tions ; and there it was that Herodice was 


- (25.) Heidfeld in Sphing. c. 15. p- 349, 350.—(26. ) Alian. Var. Hist.1. 12. c, 1. p. 350, 351, 
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adjudged 


a 


_adjudged to be the most beautiful of all 
the rest of the pretenders. Those women 
that were the contenders were called 
Chrysophore; the reward was a crown 
_ of myrtle to her whe was pronounced 
to have the preference. 


CHAP. XH: 
Of the Majesty and Gravity in the Coun- 


tenance and Behaviour of some Persons. 


Tue Sophiti, a people of India, have 
the stature and comelinessof the body in 
such estimation, that they bring up none 
but such as they judge to have such a 
nature and limbs as promise a good 
stature of body, and a_ convenient 
strength ; as for the rest, supposing their 
education will prove but labour in vain, 
they put them to death. And amongst 
them, and the AXthiopians likewise, they 

made choice of such to be their kings as 
- were most remarkable for stature and 
strength, &c. Nor hath Nature itself 
seemed to ordain it otherwise, seeing that, 
for the most part, persons of illustricus 
fortunes have a character of majesty im- 
printed upon them very different fiom the 
common sort. We read that 

“1. Pyrrhus, the king of Epirus, assault- 
ing Argos, was there slain by the fall of 
a huge stone, cast upon him from the top 
of an house : his soldiers having retreated, 
he was found dead by Zotypus, who tak- 
ing off his helmet, with thé greater 
facility to cut off his head, was so terrified 
with the majesty of his royal counte- 
nance (which even in death itself had not 
forsaken him, that he went his way not 
daring to execute the villany he intended. 
But his covetousness prevailing over his 
fears, he at last returned, yet so timo- 
rously set his hand to the work, that not 
daring to look upon his face he struck 
sometimes upon his neck, at others upon 
his face, and, with. multiplied strokes, 
had much ado at length to divide the head 
from the body. , 

2. One of the chief men among the 
Gauls confessed to one of his friends that 
he had fully resolved to pretend’ to speak 
to Augustus, in his passage over the Alps, 
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and at his coming near him, to tumbie 
him down headlong ;_ but that Augustus, 
when he spake, and when he was silent, 
showed such an amiableness and majesty 
in face and voice, that he relented, and 
was held back from his purpose. 

3. When the emperor Charles the 
Fifth went up to the top of the Pantheon 
in Rome, a certain Italian, moved with ~ 
desire of revenge, or transported with 
some other passion, resolved to throw the 
emperor headlong from a window, which 
is the highest part of it; but being 
amazed with the portly majesty. of the 
emperor he desisted from this mischievous 
act, of which, before he died, he made 
confession, 

4, The emperor Trajan having besieged 
the Agarenians ina certain city of theirs, 
and going about the same ina disguise, 
that he might not be known, was yet 
noted for his gallant age and majestic port, 
how well soever he sought to dissemble ; 
so that the enemy, making full account 
that he was the chief commander of the 
army, shot many arrows at him, one of : 
which lighted upon him that followed the 
emperor, and killed him. 

5. Sir Thomas Egerton, made keeper 
of the great seal by queen Elizabeth, in 
the 38thof her reign, 1596, carried more 
gravity in his countenance and behaviour 
than any man in Christendom ; insomuch 
that many have gone to the Chancery on 
purpose, only to see his venerable aspect 
and garb (happy they had no other 
business), and were highly pleased at so 
aceeptable a spectacle. | 

6. Ferdinand King of Naples, being shut 
out both of Capua and Naples, departed 
with twenty galleys well appointed unto 
fénaria, an island not far from Naples 
having in it a commodious harbour, and a 
strong castle, where Fortune, never firm, 
but in misery, seemed again to deride the 
poor remainder of his honour ; for coming 
thither, the captain of the castle (unwor- 
thily named Justus), forgetting his duty 
to his sovereign (of whom he had before 
received many extraordinary favours), | 
most traiterously shut the gates of the castle 
against him at his landing; with which 


unexpected ingratitude the poor king was 


wonderfully perplexed ; yet with earnest 


(31.) Cel. Rhod. Antigq. Lect. 1.94. ¢.9. p. 1122. Textor. Officin. 1. 2. c. 49. p. 143... 
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€ntreaty and ample commemoration of the 

yenefits and preferments which both his 
father and himself had in times past be- 
-stowedupon him, he prevailedsomuch with 
this unthankful man, that he Was content 


to receive him into the castle, so that. 


he would come himself alone} of which 
offer (when no more could be got) the 
king seemed to accept ; so that the cap- 
tain having opened aportto receive him 
in, was in the very entrance thereof sud- 
denly stabbed ‘to the heart with a ‘dagger 
by king Ferdinand, and slain in the inidst 
of his armed soldiers; which was done 
with such a countenance and majesty, 
that the warders, with their weapons in 
forthwith at his’ conimandment pened 
the gate, and received him in with all his 
followers. ~ PS es 
_ 7. Darius, the on of Hystaspes, hear- 
ing that some Persiaiis of great authority 
had a fraiteroas desivn against him, and a 
purpose to kill him as he hunted, ‘he tin- 


daunted at the news, contmanded them t6_ 


take their arms arid horses ; then that they 
‘Should draw and assaulthim ; and. frown- 
ing upon'them, “ Why do you not,” said 
he, ‘execute that for which ye are come 
hither ?” But they obsérving the undaunt- 
‘ed spirit and countenance of the king, not 
only relinquished their purpose, but were 
struck .with such a terror, that they cast 
“down their spears, adored Darius, and 
yielded themselves to be punished at his 
pleasure. tt M 
__ 8. It is recorded of Alphonstis Este, 
the first duke of Ferrara, that when the 
traitors who conspired against him, and 
iad hinv often in their power, and might 
ave slain him; _ yet (a8 they afterwards 
confessed) they were so afftighted with 
the majesty of his countenance, that all 
the strength of their hearts and hands 
‘did forsake them. 
delayed, till they wére discovered by 
Hippolytus, and underwent ‘the punish- 
“Ment of their desighed treason. a 
.9. The emperor Maximilian the First 
was made prisoner by the men of Bruges, 
and treated unworthily by them} yet in 
this solitude and extreme danger of his life 


(6.) Knowles’s Turk. 


their handg (dismayéd with his look), 


In ‘this manner they: 
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he retained the heroic greatness of his 
tnind, and neither did nor spoke any 
thing that might misbecome him. His 
greatest enemies did revere his visage, 
and the seditious people were awed by hig 
presence’, for which cause he was but 
Tarely suffered to be seen by them; for 
there sat ib his countenance and eyes a 
majesty worthy of a great prince, such as 
strangely moved and shook the consciences | 
of the'rebels : there was in bim a gravity 
that extorted a dng revérence from the 
most refractory amongst them, all ‘the 
lineaments of his body did so lively eX- 
ress a royal and imperial dignity; his 
habit and gait were go devent, his motion 
£0 temperate, and his words had such 
weight, that he drew the affections of ‘al} - 
that beheld him. (. | nya 
10. Francis the First, King of, France; 
after that unhappy battle at, Ticinum; 
where he ‘(with the chief éf his nobility) 
was taken prisoner, did yet remain un- 
daunted, and carried himself with that 
Pptincely behaviour, as if he, being overs 
come, had'triumphed over the conqueror; 
He comforted the kipg of. Navarre; 
Francis Bourbon, Anne’ Montmorency; 
and other great persons who were jin ‘the 
same,case with himself’; saying, It was 
ne wonder if some thing’ fell out to maf 
‘contrary to his will; and that Mars; 
above ull the deities of the heathen vanity; 
was most mutable. His whole demeanor 
was so perfectly royal ‘that his enemiép 
revered him with the greatest dbservarice3 
his illustrious conquerors strove with 
emulation to adminster to him royal 
furniture, provisions, and plate’; and 
scarce could Bourbon, Landy, ahd Daualtié 
be ‘persuaded to sit down by him thotgh 
they had hiscommandsotodo.  * 
. 21. In the‘person of the great Sforza; 
all other ‘things did sd answer to that 
military repatation and glory be had c= 
quired, ‘that being oftentimes in the samé 
habit with many of his attendants; and 
at other times alone without any retinue; 
et was ‘he easily Ciscerned’and saluted a 


‘the ‘chief and prince of the rést, by the 


countrymen, and such rastics ds had never 
before séen him. 
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12. Alexander the Great, “though he 
took Jitile care of his body, is yet, reported. 
to be very beautiful: heis saidto have 
yellow, hair, and his locks fell into natural 
rings and curls; besides which in the 
composure of his face there was something. 
so great and august as begat a-fear in them 
that looked upon him. ~ ede 
13. Caius Marius, being in the depth of 
misery, and in great hazard of his. life, 
was saved by the majesty of his person ; 
for while he lived in a private house at 
Minturn, there was a public officer, a 
Cimbrian by nation, that’ was sent to be 
his executioner ; he came to this unarmed 
old man with his sword dtawn ; but, 
astonished at his noble’ presence, he cast 
-away his sword, ‘and rgn trembling and 
amazed, . Marius 
Cimbrian nation ; and perhaps it was this 
that helped to break the courage of him 
that came to kill him; or possibly the 
gods thought it unworthy that*he should 
gall by a. single. person of that. nation, 
‘who had broke and triumplred-over the 
whole ‘strength of it at once.. The 
“Minturnians also themselvés, when “they 
had taken and Sound him, yet, moved 
with something they saw extraordinary in 


s 


him, suffered bim to go at liberty, though , 


he ate victory of Sylla was  enongh 
to make them fear they might repent 
it. ade 
14. Ludovicus Pius, King. of France, 
had many: virtues worthy ofa king and 
hero: this is also remembered of him, 
that, upon the taking of Damietta, he was 
€ircumvented and taken by Melaxala, the 
Sultan of Egypt ; when equal terms were 
' proposed to him he refused them with 
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yad.. conquered’. the - 


° 


great Constancy; and although he was in ” 


‘great danger amongst such as had slain 
their own Sultan, and though, while he 
Yay sick, they rushed upon him with their 
drawn swords, either to kil him, . or 
force him-to , subseribe.to unegqtal con- 
ditions, yet, with the majesty of his face, 
and that dignity that was in his» counte- 
mance, he restrained their fierceness, so 
that they desisted frem giving. him further 
wouble. | Na cies 

15. Alphonsus, King ‘of Arragon, is 
famous for the like majesty and, princely 


- 
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son! (TQ) ABlian. Var. Hist. 1 19. ¢. 14, p2 309.1 
p. 428.—(14,) Camer. Oper. Subcis. 
tem. De R- 223.° ‘e < 


nog vite vy Ee a 


constancy ; 


‘he had such a countenance of majesty, 


‘things, 


command that city to submit itself to. the. 


~ashamed 
‘away his face from him. 


of whom, after he was-taked 
prisoner in a. sea-fight by the Genoese, 
Panulphus Collenutius thus relates :_ that 


and s®ch constancy, that, as well by sea 
as Jand, at Milan, and in all other places, 
he commanded and was, obeyed in no 
other man than if he had been free, 
and a congueror. For, .,to omit other 
when he was brought before , 
Ischiz, and the captain of the ship where- 
in he was, spoke to him that he should 


ea bd 


bia 


Genoese, he gallantly replied, That he 
would-not do it, and that he hoped they 
would not gain a stone in his, jurisdiction _ 
without arms and blood; for he well 
knew that none of his subjects would 
obey any such command while he re- 
mained a captive. He so confounded the 
captain, that Blasius the admiral was con- 


strained to appease him with fair. words, 3 


and to declare, thatthe captain had not — 
spoken this by any order from him, but — 


that it was the effect of his own im- © 


prudence. So that it was commonly said, = 
that Alphonsus alone, if whatsoever 
fortune he was, was deservedly a king, 
and ought so to be called. a 
~ 16. Philltppus Arabs having obtained — 
the empire, in his journey towards Rome — 
made his son C. Julius Saturnias copart- 


ner with him in that honour. Of this — 


young prince it is-said, ‘that he was of so 
severe and grave a countenance and dis- — 


we 


position, that from five years of age he = 
was never observed to laugh, and there- 
upon was called Agelastus ; nothing, how 


ridiculous soever, could provoke him to a > 


} 
smile: and when the emperor, in the” 
‘secular. plays,’ broke out into an- ims | 
‘moderate langhter, he, as one that was” 
or displeased thereat, turned © 


17. Cassander having made Olym:pias, ; 
the mother of Alexander the Great, his 7 
prisoner, and fearing the iconstancy, of 
the Macedonians, that they would one? 
time or other create-him some trouble in = 
favour of her, sent soldiers with express _ 
command to Kill her immediately.. She - 
seeing them come towards her, obstinate 
and armed, in a royal robe, and icaning — 


3.) Val, Max.1. 2. c, To. p. 69. Plut. in C. Mario. 
cent. 3. ©. 41, p. 142.115.) Fbid.=4(16. 
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pon two maids, .of her own accord she 
set forward to meet them. At sight of 
her, her intended murderersstood astonish- 
ed, revering the majesty of her former 
fortune, and the names of many of their 
kings that were so nearly related to her, 
They therefore stood still ; but the kindred 


of those whom Olympias had formerly 


put to death, that at once they might 
gratify Cassander, and revenge the dead, 
slew the queen, while she neither declined 
the sword nor wounds, nor made any 
feminine outcry ; but, after the manner 
of gallant'men, and agreeable to the glory 
\ of her ancient stock, received her death ; 
so that Alexander himself might seem to 
die in the person of his mother. | 
-. 18. When Alexander the Great was 
dead, his soldiers were in expectation of 
riches, and his friends to succeed him in 
the empire; and they were not vain in 


such expectation, seeing they were men of 
that virtue and © princely qualifications, . 


that you would have thought each of them 
aking, © Such majesty and beauty in the 
countenance, such stature, strength, and 


wisdom, were conspicuous in all of them, ° 


that they who knew them not would have 
concluded they had been chosen, — not out 
of any one nation, but out of all the parta 
of the world. And, certainly, before 
that time, neither Macedon, ‘nor any 
other nation, could ever beast of the pro- 
duction of so many gallant and illustrious 
_ persons at once, whom Philip first, and 
after him his son Alexander, had selected 
with that care, that they seemed to bé 
made choice of not so much to assist in 
the wars, as to succeed in the govern- 
ment. What wonder is it then that the 
whole world was subdued by such: able 
ministers, when the army of the Mace- 
donians was conducted. by as many King’s 
as captains, who had never found their 
equals, ‘unless they had fa'len out amongst 
themselves; and Macedon, instead of one, 
would have had many Alexanders, had 


they not armed for their ‘mutual -de-_ 


struction. | 

_. 19. Guntherus, Bishop of Babenberg, 
died in the year of ‘our Lord 1064, in his 
Journey towards Jerusalem and the Holy 
-dand. This prince, besides the comi- 
posedness of his life, and the riches of 
pis mind, was also remarkable for the 


(17. Pegell, Mel tom. 1, p. 420,.—(18.) Just. Hist. 1, 13, Pe 153.—-(19.) Zuin, Theat. vol. 2.}. 25 


P. 284, 


ornaments and perfections of the body ; 
for in respect of the height of his stature; 
the beauty and princely gravity of his face, 
and the frame and deportment of his whole: 
body, heso excelled all mortals, that, ag 
he passed along in his journey towardg 
Jerusalem, the people ficcked out of the™ 
cities and fields, for.no other purpose but 
to have a’sight of him; so’great a fame 
there went-of his perfections both in body 
and mind. bah 
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Of the signal Deformity, and very mean 


Appearance, of some great Persons, and 
others. . 


Te philosopher advises young folks fre- 
quently to contemplate their faces in a 
glass, that if they were fair and handsome 
they might thence be admonished to make 
the beauties of their minds answerable to 
that of their bodies : and if they were | 
notso, they might strive to recompense 
the disadvantageous appearance of their 
outside, by the acquired ornaments of 
learning and virtue. This advice has been 
followed so’ well by some of those that 
were none of the handsomest, that the 
dark-lanterns of their bodies have been 
provided ‘with very glorious lights; ‘and 
they have outdone others in the accomplish- 
ments of their minds, as much.as’ they 
have fallen short in the lineaments of the 
body.’ Others’ have remained monsters 
both in body and mind. i 

1. Agesilaus King of Sparta, in his old 
age went with succours to Tacchus King 
of Egypt; before he landed, there was a 
mighty concourse, of the Egyptians ‘upon 
the shore, to behold the great captain of 
whom there went such éxtraordinary 
fame. They had preconceived they should 
see a glorious person in sumptuous habit, 


a splendit retinue, anda countenance and 


H2 


‘ t \ * . 
stature comparable to that of the ancient. 


heroes, When he landed, in a short and » 
coarse Cloak, his stature yery small, and 
an aspect that promised little, he was 
therefore openly contemned, ' ¢* Is this,” 
said they, ‘the anchor of, our -hope? Is 
this the restorer-of a broken ‘state?” But 


notwithstanding he was thus despised » he 


proved.’ 


~ 
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proved himself a soldier and leader, even 
superior to what some had reported. 
_ 2. The great Philopceroon was a person 
of a very ‘mean presence, and one that 
neglected the ornaments of the body ; 
for both which he sometimes did penance. 
‘Once going to Megara, he sent a servant 
before to tel his friend he would be his 
guest inthe evening; who upon the news 
went strait to the market to seek for pro- 
visions, leaving orders with his wife to put 
the house in’such order as might suit with 
the entertainment of so great a guest. 
Philopeemon outstripped his retinue and 
came sooner than was thought of ; and the 


waman supposing him, by the meanness of 


his appearance, to be one that was sent 
before, set him to cleave wood for the 
fire ; which he was busily about when his 
friend returned from market ; and amazed 
to see him thus employed, cried out 
“Why does Philopemon thus dishonour 
himself and me ?’’ The other smiling, 
_ replied, “ Iam only doing penance for my 
ill face and bad clothes.” 

3. Socrates the philosopher is’ said to 
have been “flat-nosed, bald-headed, 
crook-lezged: and, ‘therefore, when his 
two wives, | Xantippe and Myrto, in a 
jealous fit of each, other, were scolding 
together, ‘* Why,” said he, ‘‘do you two 
handsome women fal] out about a man 
whom ‘Nature hath made so defor- 
med, mee 

4, Attla, King of the Huns (surnamed 
the Scourge of God, by reason of those 
horrible devastations he made), is thus 
described: \$*He was of low stature, 
broad and flat breasted ; his head greater 
than ordinary ;. his eyes very small, his 
beard thin, his nose flat; the colour of 
is body livid, and his nyce. were continually 
polling about,” 

_ 5. Haly, Bassa of Epirus, and a great 
watrior in the time of Solyman, Emperor 
of the Turks, ‘is thus described by Bus- 
bequius: ‘ He Was an eunuch ; but what 
was taken from his body seemed to be ad- 
ded to his mind. He was of low stature, 
his body was pufled up, of a yellowish 
colour ;_ his aspect sad; his eyes had somé- 
thing cruel in them; he had broad and 
high shoulders, and his head sunk down 


(1.) Lips. Monit. 1. 2,.¢. 15. p. 355, 356.. Erasm. Adag. Drexel. Oper. 1. 3. c. 


Plutarch. in Agesilao, p. 6116.—(2 ) Ibid. p. 356. 


and . 


betwixt them; he had two tusks, like, 
those’ of ‘a boar, that hung out of his 
mouth, and his voice was hoarse, In a 
word, he seemed to us the fourth fury.” 

6. Gillias, a sich citizen of Agrigen- 
a the same who was called the very 
bowels of ‘liberality, in respect of his 
marvelous hospitality, was sent Ambassa- 
dor to the Centoripines ; and when he . 
made his-appearance amongst the multi- 
tude that were on purpose convened, his 
presence was se mean and despicable, in 
respect of what they had expeeted,. that 
all the assistants broke out into a sudden 

and unseasonable laughter at the sight of 
him; which he observing, told “them 
« That they had the less cause to wonder 
at what they saw, seeing it was the cus- 
tom of Agrigentym, to send Ambassa- 
dors suitable to the places they went to 5. 
mean preonnae® to mean and base cities, 
and men of the most exalted form to 
such places as were of reputation’ and 
dignity.” 

7. When ee King of Lydia, a 
most wise Prince, invited Anarcharsis the 
philosopher to come to his Court, he 
wrote thus of himself: ‘ That although 
Nature bad made him deformed, crook- 
backed, one-eyed, lame of aleg, ‘adwarf, 
and, as it were, a monster among men ; 


“yet he thought himself so monstrous 


in nothing asin that he had no ‘philo~ 
sopher in his Court and of his Council.” 

8. Xantippus, ‘a Lacedemonian, was — 
General of the Car thaginians at the time 
they took Attilius Regulus prisoner. This 
man was of a horrid and turbulent aspect 3 
his personage made no show of dignity 
or comeliness, and his stature. was very 
small; but with these disadvantages he 
had a sharp wit, and a body so ‘strong 4d 
that he was too hard for those that were 
much taller than himself. 

9. Tyrteus, the poet, who was ap- — 
pointed by the Oracle to be the leader of 
the Spartans against the Messenians, and 
under whose conduct they became vic- 
torious after they had been three times 
overthrown by their enemy, was of a 
disagreeable and contemptible aspect, and 
lame of one foot ; so that he was scoffed 
at by those whom he came to assist: but 
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\khey soon found how much so de- 
formed a person was able to contribute to 
‘their successes; for he so inflamed their 
-crest-fallen courage by his verses, that 
they resolved rather to die than return 
without conquest. 

10. Bocchatis was a most deformed 
Prince as ever Egypt had. Yet as 
Diodorus Siculus saith of him, in wisdom 
and knowledge he went far beyond all his 
predecessors. 

11. As it is said ef Plato, that he was 
hunch-backed, and, of Aristotle that he 

. did stammer and stetter in his speech, so 
we read of Agamesor, an academic 
philosopber, that argongst other deformi- 
ties, he had a withered leg, and nothing 
jeft thereof but skin and bone, yet he was 
a wise prudent person. 
with some others at a feast, his compa- 
nions, by way of mockery, made a law 
amongst themselves, that they should all 
stand upon their right leg, and every one 
so drink his bowl of wine, or else pay 
a@ piece of money as a forfeiture. “But 
when it came to Agamesor’s turn to com- 
mand, he charged all to drink in the 
manner they saw him: he then called 
for an earthen pitcher with a narrow 
mouth ; into which, when he had thrust 
his poor consumed leg, he poured a 
cup of wine and drank it off; and when 
all the rest had essayed, and found they 
could not do as he did, they were all 
enforced to pay the forfeiture, and had 
the malignity of their scoffing at him 
returned upon themselves. 

12. There was never a greater unifor- 
mity. of body and mind than in our own 
King Richard tke Third, for in both he 
was equally deformed. He was low of 
stature, crook-backed, hook-shouldered, 
splay-footed, goggle-eyed, his face small 
and round, his complexion swarthy, and 
his left arm withered from. his birth, 
Born, says Trussel, a monster in nature, 
with all his teeth, hair on his head, and 
nails on his fingers and toes. Those vices 
which in otker men are passions, in 
him were habits. His cruelty was not 
casual, but natural; . and the truth of his 
sind was on'y Jyjng and falsehood. 

43. An Emperor of Germany coming 


Being once met - 
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by accident into a church, where he 
found an_ ill-favoured crooked ‘priest 
saying mass, the Emperor despised him 
as unfit to discharge the sacred offices of 
the church; but hearing him read in the 
psalm appointed for the day, ‘* It his he 
that made us, and not we ourselves,” 
the Emperor reproved himself for his 
proud and harsh opinion, and inquiring 
into the qualifications of the priest, and 
finding him a person of exemplary piety 
and erudition, he made him Archbishop 
and Elector of Cologne ; which great pre- 
ferment he discharged with all the care 
and fidelity imaginable. 

14, Assop, well known by his fables, 
that have obtained so great reputation in 
the world, was so much deformed in body, 
had so ill a face, and a stuttering delivery 
of his words, that one. can scarce deter- 
mine whether he was more obliged to be 
grateful to nature for his being, or to 
complain and rail against her, to which 
misfortunes we ‘may add his being a 
slave: yet in the circumstances, which 
made him the derision of all the world, 
he preserved the freedom -of his mind 
independent from the frowns of fortune ; 
and by the excellency of his wisdom, 
supported himself under al) these evils 
without complaining; which gave him 
esteem among all people who had sense 
enough to discern a clear and bright soul 
in the dark-lantern of a deformed body. 


CHAP, : XIV. 


Of the great Resemblance of some Men to 
:. others. 


Tue faces, of men are little tablets, 
which (though but small in compass) the 
skilful hand of the Great Artificer hath 
wisely drawn over with such infinite varie- 
ty, that amongst the millions, where 
with this globe of earth is inhaWited, 
there is not any two of them to be found 
that are in all points so alike, but that 
they carry certain marks upon them, 
whereby they are distinguishable from 
each other. Were it not for this, no 
man could know to whom he is indebted, 
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by whom he hath been injured, or to 
whom ‘he is . beholden; | the murderer 
would be concealed in a crowd, and 
the world would be full of incests and 
adulteries. As for those few that are 
extremely like, they are rarities that serve 
rather to administer to our pleasure, 
than our fears, through any error or, mis- 
take that may arise about them. 

1. Nicholas and Andrew Tremain were 
_ twins, and younger sons to Thomas ‘Tre- 
main, of Colecomb, in the county. of 
Devonshire, Esg. Such was their likeness 
i all lineaments, they could not be dis- 
tinguished but by their several habits, 
which when they were pleased in private 
_ confederacy to exchange for sport, they 
occasioned more mirthful mistakes than 


ever were acted in the Amphitryon of. 


Plautus. They felt like pain, though at 
a distance, and without intelligence given. 
‘They equally. desired to walk; travel, sit, 
sicep, ‘eat,’ 


attest. In this they differed, that at 
Newhaven in France, the one was a 
Captain of a troop, and the other but a 
private soldier., “Here they were) both 


slain, 1564; © death: kindly taking them ° 
together, to prevent the lingering of the 
survivor. . 


2. Artemon, a mean man among the 
commons, was so like in all points to 
Antiochus King of Syria, that Laodice 
the’ Queen, 
husband was killed, concealed his death ; 
and made Artemon personate Antiochus, 
till she had by this means recommended 
whom she pleased, and made over the 


kingdom and crown, in succession and | 


reversion to whom she thought good. 

3. Vibius, apoor Commoner of Rome, 
and Publicius, one newly freed from 
slavery, were both of them so like unto 
Pompey the Great, that they could hardly 
be discerned from him. ‘So fully did they 
resemble the singular majesty that appear- 
ed in the forehead of Pompey. ~ 
_ 4..The father of Pompey, called Strabo, 
had yet the additional surname of Meno- 
genes, which was that of his cook and 


(1.) Fuller’s Worthies, p. 206. 
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many creditable gentry of the acighbour- 
hood (by relation from their father) will - 


after that Antiochus her - 
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slave, and this because he so much resems 
bled him. 

5. One of the Scipios was surnamed. 
Serapius, because a slave of his, no 
better than a swine-herd, of that name, 
did very nearly resemble him. Another 
of the ecipict of the same house after 
him, was called Salutio, becausea certain 
jester of that name’ was like him. 

6. Burbuleius and Menogenes, both 
players of interludes, so resembled Curio 
the elder, and Messala. Censorius, that 
though’ this latter had been Censor, néi- 
ther of them could avoid the being sur- 
named after then. 

7. There was in Sicily a certain fish- 
erman, who resembled in all points Sura 
the Proconsul, not only in visage and 


features of the face, but also in putting 


out his mouth when he spoke, in drawing 
his tongue short, and in his thick speech, 

8. Toranius, a merchant slave-seller, 
sold unto: Marcas Antonius, one of the 
greatest Triumvirs, two most beautifal 
and sweet-iacec boys for twins, they were 
so like each other,,althouch the one was 
born in Asia, and the other beyond the 
Alps. But when Antonius came after to 
the knowledge of this, and the fraud was 
betrayed by the language of the boys, he 
was angry at Toranius that had made him 
pay two hundred sesterces as for twins, 
when they were not so, The wily mer- 
chant answered, that was the cause why he 
soldthem at so dear a rate. ‘£ For,’ said 
he, ‘ it is no wonder if two brethren 
twins, who lay in the same womb, resem-~ 
ble one another; but that there should 
be any found, born as these were in dis- 
tant’ countries, so like in all respects as 
they, ought to be held as a rare and wonder- 
ful thing. Antonius at this was appeased, 
and well contented with his bargain. 

g. Anno 1598, there were with us at 
Basil two twin-brothers, who were bors: 
at one birth in the seventh month 1538. 
They were so like to one another, that [ 
have often spoke to the one instead of 
the other, though both were very well 
known to me; “and that they had been © 
frequently conversant with me. Nay 
they were so like in their natural inclina- 
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the mind of the other. 
af. the one. was sick, 
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« tons, that as: they pies told. me, what 


the. one thought, has secretly come into 

At the same time, 
. the other was not 
well, and it fell out when one was absent 
and sick in Campania, the other at the 
same time was sick’at Basil. 

10. Martinus Guerre, and Arnoldus 
Tillius, in features of the face were so 
exceeding alike, that when Martinus was 
gone abroad to the wars, Tillias, by the 
‘near resemblance of his» form, betrayed 
the chastity of Martinus’s wife; ahd not. 
only so, but. imposed upon four of his 
sisters, and divers others, both neighbours 


~-and bicdiod! who were not able to disco- , 


to have a pain in the head, 
- would presently feel it ; 


ver the difference betwixt them: and, 
which ‘is strangest of -all, he lived with 
this woman as her husband for some 
years together, the companion both of 
her board and bed. 

11. Medardus and Geradus were twin- 
brothers, and Frenchmen: they were not 
only born on’ one and the same day, but 
also both of them in one day preferred to 
episcopal dignity ; the one to the see of 
Rhotomage, andthe other to that of 
Noviodum ; and lest any thing should be 
wanting to this admirable: parity, they ° 
also both deceased in one and the same 
day. So that the philosophers, Hypoclides 
and Polistratus are not more remarkable 
than these twins. 

12. Two brothers at Riex) an episcopal 
city of Provence in France, were so.perfect- 
ly like one another that if one of them was 
sick, ;the other was so too; it one began 
the other 
if one of them 
wasasleep or sad, ‘the other could not 
hold up his head, or be merry: and so 
in other thine gs, as I have been assured by 
Mr. Poitevin, a very honest man, anda 
native of that city, . 

_ 13. At Mechlin there were two twin- 
brothers, the sons of Petrus Apostolius, 
a prudent Senator of that place (and at 
whose house Vives had. friendly enter- 
tainment). The boys were both lovely to 
look upon, and so. like, that not’ only 
‘strangers but the mother herself often 


erred in ‘the distinction of them, whilst 


i 
she lived; and the father-has often, bya 
pleasing error, called Peter for J snerr: and . 
John for Peter. 

14, Babyrtusa Messenian, was a man of 
the meanest degreé, and ofa lewd and 
filthy life ; but was so like unto Doryma- 
chus, both in the countenance, all the 
lineaments of the body, and the very 
voice itself; that if any had taken the 
diadem and robe of state, and put it upon 
him, it would not have been easy to dis- 
cover which was which : whence it came 
to puss, that when Dorymachus, after 
many injuries to the Messenians, had also 
added threats to the rest of his insolence 3. 
Sciron, one of the Ephori there, a bold 


man and lover of his country, said openly 


to him, ‘* Dost thou, Babyrtus suppose 
that we matter either thee or thy threats?’’ 
At which-he was so nettled, that.he rest- 
ed not till he had raised a war against the 
Messenians. 

15. That in the two Gordiani is a most 
memorable thing, that the elder of them 
was so very like unto Augustus, that he 
not only resembled him the face, but alse 
in speech, behaviour and stature. The 
son of this man was exceedingly like unto 
Pompey thé Great : and the third of Gor- 


‘diani, begotten by him immediately before , 


mentioned, had as near a resemblance to | 
Scipio Asiaticus, the brother of Scipio 
Africanus the elder: so that in one fami- 
ly there were the lively portraiture of 
three ilustrious nop dead long be- 
fore. 

16. “I have seen,” saith Vuleoiuts 
$f amongst the soldiers of Franciscus 
Sfortia, the duke of Milan, a young man 
who did‘so resemble the Duke in counte- 


‘nance ‘(than which nothing was more 


amiable to look upon, nor more worthy 
of a-Prince) that by the general consent 
of the whole court, he was called The 
Prince.”? Franciscus himself, as he was 
courteous in ail things, did sometimes 
contemplate his own image in him, 
as in a glass; and in most things beheld 
and acknowledged his own gestures and 
voice. . 

»17. Jo. Oporinus, the printer at Basil, 
was solike unto Henry the Eighth, King 
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of England, in the face, but especially to 
Albertus the Marquis of Brandenburgh, 
that they might well seem to be natural 
‘brothers: there was also this further 
similitude betwixt them, that as one fill- 
éd all Germany with wars, so the other 
replenished all the Christian world with 
books. pe 

18. Sigismundus Malatesta, Prince of 
Ariminum, was so very like in all the 
features of his face to Marchesinus the 
Mimic, that when he went to Milan, 
this Marchesinus was sent away elsewhere 
by Franciscus Sfortia, Duke of Milan, 
and father-in-law to> Sigismundus (as 
being ashamed of him): for Marchesinus 
in his prattle, by reason of this resem-\ 
blance, used to call Sigismond his son. 

19. A certain young man came to 
Rome so like Angustus, that he drew the 
admixation of all the people. Augustus 
hearing of it sent for the young man; 
who being come into his presence, 
*¢ Young man,” said he, ‘* was your mo- 
ther ever at Rome?’ He discerning 
whither the question tended, “ No Sir,” 
said he, “* my mother never was; but 
my father hath often :” wittily alluding 
_to the intended suspicion of his own mo- 
ther, and begetting anew one concerning 
the mother of Augustus. 

20. Pompey the Great carried such a 
resemblance in his visage to the statues of 
Alexander the Great, that some called 
him Alexander; and Pompey himself 
seemed not against it: So that Lucius 
Philippus, a consular person, one time 
pleading for him, said, “ that it was 
not wonderful, seeing he was Philip, if 
he was a lover of Alexander,” 

21. Amatus Lusitanus tells of two 
Monks of the order of the Predicators, 
who, though they were not of the same 
country, yet were very like one to the 
other in age, temperature, and physiog- 
homy. ‘These two were in one and 
the same day seized with a pleurisy, and 
both on the same day, restored to their 
health. | 

22. Polystratus and Hippoclides were 
both philosophers: they were both born 
upon the. same day ; - both followed the 
sect of their master Epicurus ;° and as 
they were both school-fellows, so they 
equally’ participated of one and the same 
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estate. Being both arrived to a very great 
age, they both died‘in one and the same 
instant of time. Such an equal’society 
both in fortune and friendship, who carr 
think otherwise but that it was begot, nou~ 
rished, and finished, in the very bosom 
of heavenly concord? . 

23. John Maudelen, a priest, was 
chap'ain to. King Richard the Second 3 
and so exceedingly like him in person, 
that the one could not without difficulty 
be discerned from the other. When the 
Dukés of Exeter aud Surrey conspired 
against Henry the Fourth they made use 
of this man, and his Jikeness to the King, 
to persuade the people that the King was. 
escaped out of Pomfret Castle, and was 
now amongst them: and to make them 
believe it the better, they put the priest in 
armour. with a crown upon his helmet, se 
as all men might take him for King 
Richard. This cost the poor priest dear ; 
for soon after he was executed for treason, 
at London, by command of King Henry. 

24, I have heard a gentleman yet living 
say, that his mother knew not his brother® 
from him, but by the treading of their 
shoes; that when they were scholars; 
each of them has been whipt for the of- 
fences of the other; and that being 
bound apprentices to two merchants: in 
London, they would ordinarily wait in — 
one another’s rooms undiscovered by their 
masters, or any other of the family. 

25. Cambyses, King of Persia, dream- 
ed that his ‘brother Smerdis sat upon the 
throne as King of Persia. ‘Troubled at 
this, he made choice of Comaris, one of 
the Magi, from amongst the rest of his’ 
friends, and sent him away with orders to 
kill his brother. Cambyses in the mean 
time, by a fall upon his sword, received 
his death in Egypt. Comaris, under-> 
standing the King’s death before the fame 
of it was arrived at Persia, executed his’ . 
former order, and had privily made away 
Smerdis the king’s brother ; ‘which done; 
he set his brother Oropastes (by some- 
also called Smerdis) upon the throne 
instead of Smerdis.. Two things there 
were which served wel] to help forward 
his design, one was, that amongst the 
Persians the king is but very seldom seen, 
and the contrary is thought a diminution 
to his majesty; A second thing that 
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ptesetved the fraud from being detected 
was, that Smerdis, the king’s brother, 
and this counterfeit Oropastes, were so 
extremely like, both in the features of 
the face and their lineaments of their bo- 
dies, that by these means,- and the dili- 
gence of the Magi, he held the kingdom 
till such time as, by the industry of a 
nobleman called Orthanes, the whote plot 
was revealed, and the design cyerthrown. 
tnt * 

26. There was never, perhaps, a per* 
fect resemblance. Some contemporary me- 
moirs, however; make mention of different 
twins whose complexion, stature, features 
and even inclinations, resembled each 
other in so great a degiee, that those who 
were most accustomed to see them were 
often mistaken on that account; these 
mistakes are sufficient to justify the En- 
glish Comedy of Frrors, and the fable of 
the Comedy of the Menechmi, which 
Renard, in imitation of Plautus, made 

‘appear. with so much success on the 
French Theatre. f 

Virgil makes the ¢elogium of two bro- 
thers who were the admiration of their 
time, by the resemblance of their visage, 
and the conformity of their humours. 


About the middie of the last century, 


twins of about twelve years old were seen 
at London, whose stature, complexion, 
features, and whole’ figure, appeared 
exactly the same: their parents took 
pleasure in making them wear clothes of 
the same form and colour, which often 
Rave. occasion to singular and diverting 
adventures; they had received the same 
education, and several who had taken 
strict notice of them, assert that they 
nearly gave the same answers to the same 
questions, whence it was inferred that their 
manner of considering objects was the 
same, and that they resembled each other 
-ho Jess in their way of thinking and. con- 
ceiving, than in their internal appearance. 
The history of thé lordsofScissome, related 
by Pasquier, may also seemas a demonstra- 
tion that nature sometimes takes pleasure 
in copying herself. Nicholas and Claudius 
_ de Roussi; twins, the one Lord of Scissome, 
the other of Origny, were born the 7th 
of April 1584, with so great resemblance 
to each other, that their nurses in order 
to distinguish them were obliged to fix to 
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them bracelets of different colours. This 
conformity was visible not only in their 
size, and the features of their face, but 
also in their manners, gestures, behavi- 
our, will, and inclination; This induced 
their parents to clothe them in the same 
garb, and they had some difficulty them. 
selves to distinguish them, Charles.IX, 
was often pleased in the midst of five 
hundred gentlemen, to place them both 
together, and consider them for a lon 

time with the view if possible of finding 
in them some mark of difference; but 
after making them pass and repass in the 
crowd and appear before him, he could 
never exactly discern which was which, 
nor could any of the company, The Lord 
of Scissome was a great friend of the 
Lords of Fervaques, and the wives of these 
two lords had cften mistaken his brother 
for him. ~There were two particulars 
very remarkable in them: the one that 
having been, as gentlemen, brought up 
from their youth in all sorts of manly 
exercises, as playing at.tennis, in “which 
they were both. very expert, though 
Origny surpassed his brother, who from 
time to time had unequally matched him- 
self; to remedy which he left off playing, 


and retired under some pretence or other, . 


and soon after his brother, who was a 
looker on, supplied his place and getting 
the better of his antagonist, won the 
game without any one of the players, er 
those that were in the gallery, knowing 
any thing of the change, The other par- 
ticular was that th-y were both subjéct to 
the same passions, Origny became ena- 
moured of the Viscountess of Esclavoli, a 
beautifal, rich, and virtuous lady, and made 
overtures of marriage to her; the same 
tender attachment immediately possessed 
the heart of Scissome, who was quite 
ignorant ‘of his brother's addresses, but 


being apprised of them, he altered his 


purpose to the advantage of Origny, who 
married the object of his affections. The 
same accidents that happened to the one 
in the course of life happened also to the 
other; the same sickness, the’ same 
wounds, at the same time, and in the 
same ‘parts of the body; and when 
Scissome was seized with the disease of 
whieh he died in the thirtieth year of his 
age, the lord of Origny was at the same 
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instant of time attacked by the same dis- 
ease, but recovered by the skill of his 


“physician, an unskilful one having fallen 


to the lot of his brother ; but when he 
heard the news of his ‘death he had 
such a languor ‘of spirits, and such 
fainting fits, that he was thought dead. 
He, however, escaped. A good paint- 
er, represented them both in a piece, 
such as they were, that is, exceedingly 
like in visage and habit of body: 


CHAP. XV. . 
Of the Heart; and in what Manner 
it hath been found in some Bodies. 


Suca as are skilful in the productions 
‘of nature do assure us, that of the em- 
bryo in the womb the first part that 
is formed is the heart, ‘“ which,” 
saith Galen, ** is the first root of all 
the entrails and members of the body, 
and the very feuntain of life, and of all 
innate and vital heat.” ‘It. is,” say the 
‘Peripatetics, “in a buman body, as 
the first intelligence is in the world, and 
as a kind of monarch in the little world.” 
The substance of it is therefore more 
solid and compact, both that it may be 
the less obfioxious to receive damage or 
harm; as also the better to preserve the 
vital heat and spirit which would soon. 
breathe ont and vanish away from it, 
were it of greater rarity and softness, 
What curiosities have been found in 
this little cabinet upon the death. of 
its owner, together with some plea- 
‘sant observations about it, take as fol- 
lows: . 

1. Richard London, of London, a 
person learned in the Greek and Jatin 
‘Tongues, and an assistant physician in 
our hospital’of the Holy Ghost, hath 
* set down iu Latin the epitome of a his- 
tory, written originally in English by Ed- 
ward May, in this manner: “ Anno 
1637, Octob. 7; in London, at the open- 
ing of the body of John- Pennant, his 
heart was found globular, mere broad 

than long; the right ventricle of it was 
of an- ashy colour, wrinkled, and like a 
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leather purse ; we found nothihg-in it’ 
and the water of the pericardium was 
perfectly dried up. The left ventricle 
of his heart was three times bigger than 
the right, aud seemed as. hard asa stone: 
upon incision the blood gushed out, and. 
in it was found a fleshy .substance wrapt 
in various folds like a serpent : the body 
of it was white as the skin of a man, 
but slippery, transparent, and as it were, 
painted over; it had legs or arms of a 
fleshy colour, and fibres or nerves were 


found in it; the body of it was’ hollow, — 


but othérwise solid; in length a Ro- 
man palm of the lesser sort it had 
a gut, of somewhat analogous, subser- 
vient to the uses of nature, found in 
it.” PCR 

9. There was a man who was exceed- 
ingly troubled with fainting fits, and a 


strange palpitation of the heart ; at last, 


overcome with his malady, he died sud- 
denly. At the opening of his body, 


there was found sticking to the right 
ventricle of his heart a ‘worm: it was © 


dead, .the colour of it black, and in 


shape like to those worms that are bred in 


wood, ; : 

3. There was a bold thief who had 
been often seized with’ a palpitetion of 
the keart: being apprehended, he was 
adjudged to the wheel by the magistrate 5 
myself, with two more of my Colleagues, 
desirous to see the heart of this man (as 
soon as his body was divided into four 
quarters) cut /it open, yet beating; and 
in the right ventricle of it, we found 


three stones, of the bigness of peas, of — 


an ash colour, somewhat long, and of 
the weight of one drachm; these were 
not. only seen, but wondered at by 
divers ‘persons: of learning and curio- 
sity. ; 

4. Upon : 
of the Emperor Maximilian the Second; 
there were found in his~ heart -three 
stones of the bigness of peas, one 
bigger than ‘the other, of a reddish 
or rusty colour: ‘by reason of’ these. 
he . had in his — life-time been. much 
afflicted with the palpitation of the 


-heart.. 


5. Hieronymus Schreiberts leaving 
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the’ dissection of the body | 


Ttaly, came to Paris anno 1549, and un- 


der Sylvius, Fernelius, and Hollerius, stu- 
died, physic: in. March. the same year 
he fell into a, violent disease, and in 
* May following died: of it: his body was 
opened, and when the substance of the 
heart was cut, therein was found a_ stone 
as big as a nutmeg, hard, somewhat black- 
coloured, round, and weighing 
-drachms. : 

-.6. In’ the dissection of the body of 


Cardinal. Gambara Brixianus at Rome, 


{1 found,”. saith Columbus, ‘avery 
hard tumour, iv the. left, ventricle of 
his heart, which was of the bigness of 
an egg,” | vine 
_ 7. Within the right ventricle- of the 
~heart, near the orifice of the vena cava, 
in such. persons as die suddenly, there 
are sometimes found pieces of fleshy sub- 
stance, growing together to the bigness 
of a4 man’s fist, as was lately found by 
myself in the heart of the Bishop of St. 
Malses, 
_. 8. Anno- 1644, 
Urban the Eighth was opened (in order 
to the embalming of it) by Jo. Trullus; 
an excellent anatomist, and in the Jeft 
ventricle of his .heart there was found 
a triangular’ bone in form of the letter 
T, as also five stones in his gaH,. each 
of them of the bigness of an hazel 
nut. ’ , ‘ jar 
9. Upon the dissection of the body of 
a rustic who died at Copenhagen of a 
consuniption, his heart was found so vast 
that oftentimes that of an ox is_ neither 
bigger nor more weighty; the left ven- 
-tricle (as yet unopened) felt more hard 


+ 


than usual to the touch, which begat 


Suspicion that a cartilage might be bred 
there, like to those that are found in 
the hearts of stags: nor were we miis- 
taken; for at the root of the aorta, 
. theré was a three-cornered bone, resem- 
bling the figure of a heart, or letter Y, 
but the bone was somewhat spongy and 
-friabie, not unlike to some of those stones 
that are voided by. urine. 
10, I dissected a scholar at the aca- 
-demy at Kome, in the presence of that 


“ig! 


-Petronius. | 
-young man was found without its peri 
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excellent physician Alexander Trajanus 
The. heart of the miserable 


cardium ; by reason of which he fell into 
frequent syncopes ; and of this kind of dis- 
ease he died. 

11. We read of .some- hearts quite 
dried and shrunk up for want of the 
water in. the pericardium: such was the 
heart of Casimire, Marquis of Branden- 
burgh, which was like unto a roasted 
pear, and shrivelled up in that man- 
ner. : : 

12. The body of a noble Roman (who 
died after a long illness) being opened, 
there was found in him no heart at all, . 
only the tunicle it was wrapt in;’ the 
heart itself, and every portion thereof, 
‘being dried up, and consumed by an im- 
moderate heat. ; 

-13. “ Wauen I was. at Venice,” saith 
JMuretus, ‘© taere was.a famous. thief 
executed, and when he was cut opeh 
by the executioner his heart was found 
all hairy.” 

14. Aristomenes the Messenian was 
a valiant person: he was several times 


taken by tue Athenians, and shut up 
in prison, from whence, notwitistanding, 


by admirable subtilty he made his eg- 
cape; but at length, when they had re- 
taken him, they resolved to make ‘sure 
work with him, and accordingly cut 
out his heart, which was -found all — 
hairy. . RR: 6 
15. The Greeks write of Hermoge- 
nes, whose books of rhetoric are yet ex- 
tant, and composed with a great deal 
of learning, that his heart, both for big- 
ness and hairiness, was remarkable above 
those of all otier mortals. : 
. 16, Leonidas, a noble Spartan captain, 
defended the streights of ’hermopyke 
against the army of Xerxes, waere also 
he was slain. Xerxes in revenge causéd 
his heart to be pulled out, and foend. 
it all rough wita hair. He-lived Anno 


Mund. 3470. . 


17. Lysander, ‘a Lacedemonian cap- 
tain, under whose conduct Sparta. overs 
came the Athenians, was a-cratty mian, 
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one that cared not for oath or truth long- 
er than they served his turn. When 
he was dead his heart was found hairy. 
He lived Anno Mund. 3550. 

18. Zuinglius fighting valiantly in the 
foremost ranks of his party against the 
Swiss, was by them beaten down and 
slain : after which his body was cut into 
four parts by the enemy, and cast into 
the flames to be burnt to ashes: three 
days after some of his friends came to 
the place, and amongst the ashes found 
his heart wrole, and untouched by the 
fire. Vhis was Anno Dom. 1531. 

19, Upon the 14th of Febr. in the 
80th year of Queen. Mary, was Cran- 
mer Archbishop of Canterbury broug't 
to the stake, where he first thrust his 
right hand into the fire (with which he 
had before subscribed a_ récantaticn) till 
it first, and then his whole body was 
consumed ; but what was most remar- 
kable, his heart remained whole, and was 
wot once touched by the fire. | 

20. I remember i ‘have seen the heart 
of one that, was embowelled (as suffering 
for high treason) witich being cast into 
the fire, leaped at first a fuot and a half 
in height, and after by degrees lower 
and lower, for the space, as we re- 
member, of seven or eight minutes. 

21. A student at Ingolstad was’ stab- 
bed in the left. side by a printer: the 
wound was made in the substance of the 
heart, across each ventricle of it; and 
yct being t! us wounded, Le ran the length 
of a pretty long street, and, not only so, 
but for almost an jour. |e was so perfect 
in his senses, as to be able to speak ahd 
tocommend himself toGod. His body 
being openeé after bis death, ali the Pro- 
fessors ‘of piysic, and not a few othes 
spectators, beheld the wourd; and by 
‘the furm of it were able to discern what 
kind of weapon it was made with, 
and to speak to that purpose at the 
bar, 

22. An insolent young man‘at Copen- 
hagen stabbed a pilot with a knife, betwixt 
the teird and fourtu mb on the left side. 
The wound reac.ed the tight ventricle 
of the Leart, so tiatuis body being aiter- 
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wards opened, there was found therein 
a round and crooked hole; yet thus 
wounded he not only went out of the 
suburbs on foot to his own house, but 
lived after it for five days. As far as { 
am able to conjecture (by reason of the 4 
narrowness and obliqueness of - tls 
wound in the beart, the lips of it fall- 
ing together) the circulation of the 
blood was uninterrupted for so many 
days. 

923, L saw, saith Parry, a nobleman, 
who in a single duel was wounded so 
deeply, that the point of the sword bad 
pierced into the very substance of his 
heart; yet did. he notwithstanding (fora 
good ‘while), lay about him with his 
sword, and walked two hundred paces 
before he fell down. After his death, the 
wound was found to be te breath of a fin 
ger, and a great quantity of blood in tue 
diaphragma. 


" 


CHAP. XVI. 


‘Of Giants, and such as have erccedet 


the common Proportion in Stature and - 
Height. a oi 7 


As the tallest ears of corn are the lightest 


in the head, and houses built many sto- — 


ries high have their uppermost rooms the 
worst furnished, sothose human fabrics — 
which Nature hath raised to a’ giant-like 
height, are observed not to have so happy 
a composition of the brain assother men: 
jike the Pyramids of Egypt, they are ra- 
ther for ostentation than use, and are re- 
inembered in history not for any accom= _ 
plishment of mind, but only for the mag- 
nitude of their bodies. , 

1. Artaczeas, of the family of the Ache-- 
menide, a person in great favour with Xer~ 
xes, was the tallest man of the rest of the 
Persians; for he Jacked but the breadth 
of four fingers of full five cubits by the 
royal standard, which in our measure must 
be near seven feet. 

2. Walter Parsons, born in Stafforde 
shire, was first apprentice to a smith ; 
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‘when he grew so tall, that a hole was 
‘made for him in the ground, to stand 
therein up to the knees, so as to make 
him adequate with his fellow-workmen : 
he afterward was porter to king James ; 
because gates being generally higher than 
the rest of the building, it was proper 
that the porter should be taller than other 
persons, 
parts, and had strength equal to his height, 
valour equal to hs strength, and geod 
frimper equal to his valour; so that he 
disdained to do an injury to any single 
persou: he would take two of the tallest 
‘yeomen of the guard in his arms at once, 
aud order them ashe pleased. He was 
seven feet four inches in height, 

3. Wiiliam &vans was born in Mon- 
mouthshire, and may justly be counted 
the giant of our age for his stature, 
being full two yards and a half in height; 


he was porter to King Charles the Fitst, 


succeeding Walter Parsons in his. place, 
and exceeding him two inches in stature ; 
but far beneath him in equal proportion 
of body; for he was net only knock~ 

kneed and splay-footed, but also halted 
-ahutle; yet he made a shift to dance in 
an anti-mask at court, where he drew 
little Jeffery the King’s dwarf out of his 
pocket, to the no small wonder and laugh- 
ter of the beholders. 

4, The tallest man that hath been seen 
in our age was one named Gahara, 
who in the days of Claudius the lat 
Emperor, was brought out of Arabig : 
he was nine fect nine inches high. 

5. [saw a young gitl in France, of eigh- 
teen years of age, who was ofa giant-like 
stature and bigness; and though she de- 
 scended of parents of mean and small sta- 
ture, yet her hand was equal. to the hands 
of three men, if they were joined toge- 
- ther. . ; . 

_ 6. Jovianus the Emperor was of a 
pleasaut countenance, grey-eyed, and 
of a vast stature; so that for a long 
time there was no royal robe that was 
found to answer the height of his 

boay. 3 
7. Maximinus the emperor was eight 
_ feet and a half in height: he was a 


Hie ‘was proportionable in all 
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Thracian, barbarous, cruel, and hated of 


‘all men: he used the bracelet or armlet 
of his w.feas a ring for his thumb, and 


his shoe was longer by a foot than that of 
another man. . | 

8. I saw a young man at Lunenburg, 
called Jacobus Damman, who for, his 
extraordinary stature was carried through- 
out Germany to be seen. Anno 1613, 
he was brought to us at Basil: he was 
then 22 years of ageand a half; beard- 
less as yet, strong of body and limbs, 
save that at that time he was some- 
what sick and lean; he was eight feet 
high complete; the length of his hand 
was one foot and four inches: he sur- 
passed th¢ common stature of man two 
feet. 3 ee 

y, I saw (saith Wierus) a maid, who, 
for the giganti¢e proportion of her body, 
was carried irom one city and country to 
another, on purpose to be seen, as a 
monstrous representation of the human 
figure. .I diligently inquired into all 
things concerning her, and was informe 
ed, both by the mother and her mighty 
dadghter, that both her parents were but 
of low stature; nor were there any of 
her ancestors who were remembered to 
exceed the common stature of men. 
This maid herself, to the twelfth year 
of her age, was ofa short and mean 
stature 5 but being about that time seized 
with a quartan ague, after she had beea 
troubled with it for some months, it per- 
fectly lett her; and then she began to 
grow to that wondertul greatness; all 
her limbs being proportionably answer- 
able to the rest. She was, when I beheld 
her, about five-an;!-twenty years of age, 
to. which time it had never been with her 
as is usual to women; her complexion 
somewhat swarthy ; stupid and dull, and 
slow as to her whole body. 

10, Berdinand Magellan (before he 
came to those Straits which now bear 
his name) came to the country of the 
Patagenians, who are giants; some of 
these he enticed to come on board his 
ship: they were of an huge stature, so 
that the Spania:ds heads reached but to 
their waist. ‘Two. of them he made his. 


(2.) Fuller’s Worthies, p. 48. Staffordshire.—(2.) Ibid. Wales, p. 54. Monmouthshire.—(4.) Plin. 


1.7, €. 16, p, 165. 
» (6.) Zuing. Theat. vol. 2.1. 2. p. 276.—(7.)’ 
f9.) Schenck, Obs. Med. |. 6, Obs. 6. p. 726, 


Solin, c. 5. p. 188.—(5.) Barthol. Hist. Anatom. cent.1, Hist.9$. p, 138.— 
lbid, Capitolin.—(8.) Plat. Obs. 1, 3. p. 582.4. 
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prisoner's by:policy ; who thereupon roar- 
ed like bulls. Their feeding was answer- 
able to their;yvast bulk ; for one of them 

_ did eat at ameal a whole basket of bis- 
cuits, and drank a great bowl of water at. 
each draught: 

Commodore-. Byron: anchored on this 
coast Dec. 21, and gives the following 
account of this monstrous people: ‘Just 
as wecame to anchor,'I saw with m 
glass a number of horsemen riding back- 
wards and forwards. .As I was very de- 
sirous to know what these people were, 
T ordered out my beat, and went toward 
the beach, with Mr. Marshall, my second 
L'eutenant, and a party of men; Mr. 
Cumming, my first Lieutenant, follow- 
ing in the six-oared cutter. © When we 
came near the shore we saw about five 
hundred people, the far greater part of 
whom were on horseback, They drew 
up on a stony spit, and kept . waving 
and hallooing: ‘which we understood 
‘were invitations to. Jand. When we 
Janded I. drew up my people on the 
beach, with my officers at their head, 
and ‘ordered that none should :move 
from that station, til I should call or 
beckon to them. J then went forward 
alone toward the Indians. I made signs 
thatone of them should come near, was 
understood, and one who afterwardappear- 
ed to be a chief, came towards me. He 
was .of a gigantic stature, and- seemed to 
reahize.the tales of monsters ina human 
shape. He had the skin of some wild 
beast thrown over. his shoulders, and was 
painted so as to’ make the most hideous ap- 
pearance [ ever beheld. Round one eye 
was a-large circle of white, a circle of 
black surrounded the other, and the rest 
of his face. was streaked with different 
colours. Idid not measure him ; but, if 
I may judge of his stature by my own, he 
could not be Jess than seven feet high. 
When. this frightful Colossus came up we 
muttered somewhat to each other asa sa- 
jutation, and I then walked with him 
towards his companions. ‘There were 
‘among them many women who seemed 
to be proportionably large ; and few of 
the men were less than the chief who had 
come forward tomeet me. Having looked 


round upon these enormous goblins with 
no stall. astonishment, and with some 
difficulty made those that were galloping 
vp, sit down with the rest, ‘{ took a quan- 
tity of yellow and white beads, which I 


: distributed amongst them, and which they 


received with very strong expressions of 
pleasure. I then took out a whole piece 
of green silk ribband, and giving the end 
of it into- the hands of one of them, I 
made the person that.sat next take hoid of 
it, andso on, as far as it would reach. 
All this time they. sat very quietly ; nor did 
any of those that held the ribband attempt 
to pullit fromthe rest. While theribband 
was thus extended, I took out a pair of 
scissars, and-cut it between each two of 
the Indians ; so that I left about a yard in 
the possession of every one, which | after- 
ward tied about their heads. ‘Their or- 
derly behaviour does them honour, espe- 
cially as my presents could not extend to 
the whole company. . Mr. Cumming came 
up with tobacco’: and I could not but 
smile at the astonishment which I saw ex- 
pressed in his countenance upon perceiy- 
ing himself, though six feet two inches high 
beconie at once a pigmy among giants. Our 
sensations upon seeing five hundyed peo- 
ple; the shortest of whom were’ at least 
six feet six inches -bigh, and bulky im pro- 
portion, may easily be imagined *.” 

11. As | travelled by Dirnen, under the 
jurisdiction of Basil, Anno.1565, 1 was 
showed a girlof five years of age, who 
was playing with the children ; she was 
bigger than any woman. After I had 
looked more nearly upon her, and mea- 


‘sured her, I found that her thighs were 


thicker thanthe neck of my horse‘ the cal- 


ves of her legs bore the proportion of the 
‘thigh ofa lusty and strongman, Her father 


aid mother being set together might be 
compassed within the girdle which she 
commonly wore about her middle. Her 
parents told me, that before she was a year 
old, she weighed as much asa sack of 
wheat that held eight modii, or bushels. 


Anno 15661 saw her again; for Count 


Henry of Fustenburg lodging at my house, 


She was brought to him ; and there both 


of us were amazed at her wonderful big- 


ness ; but in a few years after she died. ~ 


“ (io) Clark’s Mir. c, 58. p.234. Purehas. Pilg. vol. p. 1: 35.—(*) Hawkesworth’s Voyages for 


Southern Discaveries, vol. 1, p. 96, &c.—(11.) Plat. Obs. Med. 1, 3. p. 583. : 
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’ f yo! That isa memorable example of a 
giant, reported by Thuanus, Anno 1575, 
where, discoursing of 2n inroad made by 
the Tartars upon the Polonian territories, 
he speaks of a Tartar, 
bigness, slain by a Polander 5 his words 
are, “ There was one found of a prodigi- 
~ © ous bulk, slain (saith Leonardus’ Gore- 
* cius) by James Niazabilovius ;. his 
‘© forehead was twenty-four fingers broad, 
“and the rest of his body of that mag- 
“‘ nitude, that the car¢ase,-as it lay upon 
“ the ground, would reach to the navel of 
«< any ordinary person that stood by-it.”*» 
~~ 73,' There were if the time of Augustus 
Cesar two persons, called Idusio and Se- 
cundilla, éach of them was ten feet hich, 
and somewhat more: their bodies after 
their death were kept and ‘preserved for a 
wonder ina sepulchre within the Salustian 
gardens. : ; 
34, In the 58th Olympiad, -by the ad- 
monition “of the Oracle, the body of 
Orestes was found at Tega by the Spar-. 
tans ; and the just length of it was seven 
eubits, which is upwards of ten feet. 

15. The son -of Euthyinenes of Sala- 
mina, at the age of thrce years, was three 
cubits, or four feet four inches, in height; 

-but he was slow of pace, dull of sense, 
had a strong voice: soon after he was 
seized with manifold diseases, and, “by 
immoderate afflictions of sickness, made 


- an overamends for the precipitate celerity 


of his growth, 

16. We find it left inthe monuments 
and writings of the ancients 2s a most 
received truth, that in the Cretan war the 
rivers and waters rose to an unusual height, 
and made sundry breaches inthe earth. 
When the floods were gone, ina great 
cleft, and’ fall of the earth, there was 
found the carcass of a man, of the length 
of thirty and three cubits, “or near forty- 
two feet. Lucius Flaecus the then Legate, 
and Metellus himself, allured with the 
novelty of the report, went on purpose to 
the place to take a view of it ;) and there 
they saw that which upon ‘hearsay: they 
bad imagined wasa fable. « foien 
' 17. While I was writing of this book, 
. (that isin December, 1671,) there came 


« 


to the city of Coventry one Mr. Thomas. 


Birtles, a Cheshire man, living near unto 


* (12) Thuan. Hist. 1.61. Anno 1575.Hakews Apolog. Advert. 3. p. 9.-(i8.) Vide Komman. de 


of a prodigious . 
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Maxfield ; he had » been. at London, 
where, and in his journey homeward, he 
made a public show of himself for his 
extraordinary stature : his just»height, as 
himself told me, was somewhat about. 
seven feet, although upon trial it appears 
to. want something. His father he said, 
was a man of moderate stature ;- his mo- . 
ther was near two yards high ;: and he 
himself hath a daughter, who being about 
sixteen years of age, is yet already arrived . 
to the height of six feet complete. 

18. Antonius was: born in Syria in the 
reizn of Theodosius ; he exceeded the 
measure.of human stature ; for he was five 
cubits and an hand breadth, or seven feet 
seven inches high: but his feet did not an. 
swer in proportion to the magnitude of his 
body. He lived no longer than twenty- 


five years, ‘saith Nicophorus. 4 


19. Vitellius sent Darius, the son of | 
Artabanes, an hostage to, Rome, with 
divers -presents, amongst which there was _ 
a man seven cubits, orten feet two inches 
high, a Jew born ; he was named Eleazar, 
and was called a giant by reason of his 
greatness. - | . 


“ 
Seemann >i emmieieaial 


_ 20. } The following account of the very 
tall men seen near the Straits of Ma- 
gellan in''the year 1764, by the crew of 
the Dolphin man of-war, under the com- , 
mand of *:the honourable commodore 
Byron, was communicated’ in a letter by 
Mr. Charles Clarke, officer on board that 
ship, to Dr. Maty, secretary to the Royal 
Society. . “i 

«* We had not,” says the writer, | ‘* got 
above ten or twelve leagues into the 


‘straits of Magellan: from the Atlantie 


Ocean, before we saw several people, 
some on horseback, and some on foot} 
upon the north. shore, and with the hel 
of our glasses could perceive them beckon 
ing to us to-come on shore; at the same 
time we observed to each other that they 


seemed to be of an extraordinary size. We} 


however, continued to stand on, and 
should have passed without taking the 


-Jeast further notice of them’ could’ we 


have’ proceeded; but our breeze dying 
away, and the tide making against us, we 
were obliged to anchor, when the commos 
dore ordered his boat of twelve oars, and 


i 4 : és 


Mirac. Vivor.25. Plin.}. 7. 16. p. 165. Solin. c. 5. p. 187.—(14.) Soliv ¢- 5. p. 188.—(15.) Ibid.—(16.} 
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another of six, to be hoisted out, manned, 
and armed. In the first went the com- 
modore, in the other Mr. Cummings, 
our first lieutenant. and myself. At our 
first leaving the ship, their number did 
hot exceed forty, but as we approached 
‘the shore we perceived them pouring 
down from all quarters. some gallop:ng, 
others running, all making we of the 
utmost expedition; they collected them- 
selves in a body just at the place we steered 
for. When we had got within twelve ar 
fourteen yards of the beach, we found it 
a disagreeable flat shore, with very Jarge 
stones, which we apprehended would in- 
jure the boats; we therefore looked at 
two or three different’ places to find the 
most convenient spot for landing : ‘they 
supposed we deferred coming on shore 
through apprehensions, of danger from 

em, upon which they all threw open 
the skins they had over their shoulders, 
the only clothing they had, and conse- 
quently the only thing they could se- 
crete any kind of arms with, and many 
of them lay down to the water's edge. 
The commodore made. a motion for them 
to goa Jittle way from the water that they 
might have room to Jand, which they 
ammediately complied with, and withdrew 
thirty or forty yards, and formed each 
man with his musket, in case any violence 
should be offered. As soon as we were 
formed, the commodore went from us to 
them, then at about twenty yards dis- 
tance, they seemed exceeding'y happy 
at his going among them; immediately 
gathered round him, and, made a rude 
kind of noise, which I believe was their 
method of singing, as their countenances 
bespoke it by a kind of jollity. The com- 
modore then made a motion te them to 
sit down, which they did ina eircle, with 
bim in the middle, when Mr. Byron took 
some beads and ribbons which he. had 
brought for that purpose, and tied about 
the women’s necks, &c. with which they 
seemed much pleased. We were struck 
with the greatest astonishment at the sight 
of people of such a gigantic stature, not- 
withstandin oup previous notice with our 


glasses from the ship. By the time we- 


got on shore their number increased to 
about five hundred, men women and ¢thil- 
dren. Themen andthe women both rode 


in the same mannér, the women had a> 
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kind of belt to fasten their skins round | 
the waist, which the men had not, as 
theirs were only flung over the shoulders, 
and tied with two little slips cut from the 
skin round the neck. At the time of the 
commodore’s motion for them to retire far- 
ther up the beach, they all dismounted, 
and turned their horses loose which were 
gentle, and stood quietly ; the commodore 
having disposed of all his presents, and 
satisfied his curiosity, thought proper to 
retire, but they were very anxious to 
have him go up into the couniry, to eat 
with them, as we could very well under- 
stand by their motion, though their lan- 
guage was unintelligible tous, ‘There was 
a very great smoke to which they pointed, 
about a mile from us, where there must 
have been several fires, but some inter- 
vening hills prevented us from seeing aty 
thing but the smoke. The commodore 
returned the compliment by inviting them 
on board the ship, but they would not 
favour him with their company, so we) - 
embarked and returned to the ship; we 
were with them nearly two hours, at noon 
day within-a very few yards, though none 
but Mr. Byron and \.r. Cummings 
shook hands with them ; we were, bow- 
ever, near enough and long enough with 
them to convince our senses, so far as not 
to be cavilled out of the very existence of 
those senses at that time, which some of 
our countrymen and friends would abso- 
lutely attempt to do. They are of a copper-, 
colour. with long black hair, and some of 
them are certainly nine feet, if they do not 
exceed it; the commodore, who is very 
near six feet, could but just reach to the 
top of one of their heads, which he at- 
tempted on tip-toes, and there were seve- 
ral taller than he on whom the expernment, 
was tried. They were prodigiously stout, 
and as well and proportionably made as 
I ever saw people in my life. That they 
have some kind of arms among them is L 
think indisputable, from their taking me-. 
thods to convince us they had none, at that 
time about them. The women | think bear 
much the same proportion to the men as 
our Europeans do; there was hardly a 
man there less than eight feet, most of — 


them were considerably more; the women I. 


believe, run fromseven anda halfto eight ; 
their horses were stout and boney but not 
remarkably tall, in my opinion thes, are 
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from fifteen to fifteen and a half hands. 
_, They had a great ‘number of dogs about 
“the size of a middling pointer, with a fox 
nose. They continued on the beach fill 
we got under way, which was two hours 
after we got on board. I believe they had 
some expectations of our returning again, 
but as. soon as they saw: us getting off, 
they betook themselves to the country. | 
- 21. > ‘These people are first mentioned 
in the account of a voyage for new dis- 
coveries, undertaken by Magellan in the 
year 1519.. In the lat. of about forty- 
nine and a half degrees south, one of the 
natives of the neighbouring parts came 
on board that commander's ship: the 
head of one of Magellan’s middle-sized 
men reached only to his waist, and he 
was proportionally big; his body was 
formidably painted all” over, and especi- 
ally his face. ‘The admiral made him 


eat and drink, and he enjoyed himself 


. very comfortably, fill he happened to 
peep into\a looking giass that was given 
him among other trifles; this put him 
in a fright from which he ‘could not easily 
recover, so that starting’ back with vio- 
lence, he threw two of the men who 
stood by him to the ground. 
The Patagonians are next mentioned 
‘in the account of the voyage of sit Francis 
Drake; but in Harris’s Epitome, their 
stature is not particularly ascertained: It 


is’ only said, that they were a comely, 


trung-bodied people, very swift of foot, 
and of a. brisk lively constitution. They 
were seen also by Sir Thomas Cavendish, 
who calls them a wild and rude sort of 
creatures : he says also that they seemed 
of a gigantic race ; 
their: feet being eighteen inches, which, 
reckoning by ‘the usual proportion, will 
give about seven feet and a half for their 
5 pores ; 

~ Oliver Noort, the first pubes who 
attempted a voyage round the world, 
performed his expedition between the 
years. 1598 and 1601 A boy brought 
on board his fleet, and who learned the 
Dutch language, stated that the inhabit- 
ants of the. continent near the island from 
which he had been taken were divided into 
different tribes, whom he distinguished 
by the names of Kemenetes, Kenekin, 
and Karaicks, who were of the common 
size, but broader breasted, and painted ail 


* (20. ) Gent. Mag: vol, xxxvii. 
abridged, vol. iii. pl 
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over. He added, however, that there was — 
another tribe, called Tiriminen, who were 
of a gigantic stature, being ten or tweive 
feet high, and continually at war with 
the other tribes. 

Sebald de Weert another Dutchman? 
who sailed through the straights of Ma- 
gellan in 1598, saw savages who were 
ten or eleven feet in height, of a reddish 
colour, and-with Jong hair. 

22. Edmund Mallone born at Port 
Leicester, in Ireland, and shown at Ox- 
ford 1684, being then nineteen years of 
age, was seven feet six inches high; his 
finger was six inches and three fourths 
long; the Jength of his span fourteen 
inches, of his cubit two feet two inches, 
of his arm three feet two inches -and a 
half, and from the shoulder to the crown 
of his head eleven inches three fourths : 
‘In the year 1682,” says Dr. Molyneux, 
I saw and measured Edmund Mallone at 
Dublin; his father though a proper man 
was no way remarkable. for his height ; 
and his mother was of a more than or-: 
dinary low stature.’ When he stood on the 
bare ground, with his shoes off, he mea- 
sured full seven feet seven inches in 
height, that is about two feet taller than 
men of a comnion size. 


CHAP. XVII. 


Of Dwarft; and Men much below the 
common Height. 


In the former chapter we had some of 
theeworks of nature written in text letters, 
here. we are presented with some of her 
writing in small characters, wherein many 
times ‘she hath been so happy to comprise 
much in a little compass. ‘The elephant, 
though so vast of bulk, is not more curious 
than "the smaller sort of insect, where 


_we behold, with equal pleasure and wonder, 


(1.) Plin, lib. 7. cap. 16. p. 165, 
Cae 


the springs of life act in those narrow and... 
strait confinements as regularly as where 
they have much larger roam. | 

1. Julia, the niece of Augustus, had a 
little dwarfish fellow, called Conopas, 
whom she set great store by ; ‘he was not | 
above twofeet and ahand breadth in height; 
and Andromeda, a freed maid of Juiia, | 
was of thé same height.. 

2. Marcus Varus rep orted that Maritis 


p. 195.—(21.) Ibid. vol. xxvii. p. 115.— 22.) Philo. Transacuons 


Maximus 
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Maximus and Marcus Tullius were but 
two cubits, or-two feet eleven inches high, 
and yet were they both Gentlemen and 
Knights of Rome; and, in truth, we 
. ourselves have. seen their bodies, as they 
lie embalmed, which testify the same 
thing. . 

3. Inthe time of Theodosius there was 
seen in Egypt a pigmy, so small of body 
that he resembl¢d a partridge ; yet did he 
exercise all the functions of a man, and 
could sing tunably ; he lived to the 
twentieth year of his age. 

4. I have seen some men of a very small 
stature, not by reason of any crookedness 
in the spine of the back, orlegs, but such 
as were so from their birth, though strait in 
all their bones; of this number was John 
de Estrix of Mechlin, whom I saw when 
he was brought through Basil to the Duke 
of Parma, then in Flanders, anno 1592. 
He was aged 35 ; he had a long beard, and 
was nomore than three feet high ; he could 
not go up stairs, much less could he get 
upon a form, but was always lifted up bya 
servant: he was skilledin three tongues, 
ingenious and industrious ; with whom I 
played at tables. 

5. There was about forty years.ago a 
dwarf, whom I saw at the court of Wir- 
temberg, at the nuptials of the Duke of 
Bavaria: the little Gentleman armed cap- 
a-pié, girt with asword, and witha spear 
in his hand, was put intoapye, that he 
might not be'seen, and the pie set upon the 
table ; when raising the id, hestepped out, 
drew his sword, and, after the manner of a 
fencer, traversed his ground upon the table, 
to the equal laughter and diversion of them 
that were present. 

6. M. Antonius is said to have had Sisy- 
phus, a dwarf, who was not of the-full 
height of two feet, and yet of a lively wit. 

7, Anno 1610, I saw John Ducker, an 
Englishman, whom some of his @wn coun- 
trymen carried up and down to get 


nobey 
by the sight of him [have his picture 
by me, drawn et full ‘enuth: he’ was 


about forty-five years of age, as far, as 
micht be discerned by his face, which 
now began to be wrinkled; he had a long 
beard, and was only two feet and an half 


(2.) Plin. Jib. 7. cap. 16. p, 165.—(3.) Camerar. 
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high ; otherwise of strait and thick limbs, | 
and well proportioned less than he I have 
never seen. 

8. Augustus Cesar exhibited in his 
plays one Lucius, a young man born of 
honest parents : . he was not full two feet 
high, saith Ravisius: he weighed but. 
seventeen pounds, yet he had a strong 
voice. , 

g. In the time of Iamblicus, lived Aly- 
pius of Alexandria, a most excellent 
logician, and a famous philosopher, but of 
so small and. little a body that.he hardly 
exceeded a cubit, or one foot five inches 
and an half in height. Such as beheld 
him would think he was ‘scarce any thing 


but spirit and soul: so little grew that 


part of him which was liable ‘o corruption, 
that it seemed to be consumed into a kind 
of divine nature. ' my 

10, Characus was a man of exceeding 
small stature, yet was he the wisest Coun- _ 
seller that was about Saladine, that gveat 
conqueror of the east. 

11. Anno Dom. 1306, ~ Uladislaus 
Cubitalis, that pigmy King of Poland 
reigned, and fought more battles, and 
obtained more glorious vietoriés therein, 
than avy of his long-shanked predecessors. 
« Nullam virtus respuit statunam : Virtue 
refuseth no st:ture :” but commonly vast ' 
bedies and extraordinary statures have 
sottish dull and leaden spirits. 

12. Cardan saith, that he saw a man at 
full age in Italy, not above a cubit high, 
carried about in a parrot’s cage. ‘This 
would have passed my beief, had I not 
been told by a Gentleman of a clear repu- 
tation, that he saw a man at Sienna, about 
two years since, not exceeding the same 
stature. A Frenchman he was, of the 


country of Limosin, with a formal beard, 


who was also shown ina cage for money, at 
the end whereof was a little butch, into 
which he retired ; and when the assembly 
was full, came forth, and’ played on an 
instrument. i 

13. C. Licinius Calvus, was an orator of 
that reputation, that he a long time con- 
tended with Cicero himself, which of 
them two shouid bear away the prize, and: 
chiefest praise of eloquence ; yet was this 


Hor. Subcisiv. cent. 3. c. 79. p. 300. Nicephe 
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man of a very small and low stature. One 
time he had pleaded in an action agaist 
Cato; and when he saw that Asinius 
Pollio,’ who was the accuser, was com- 
passed about with the clients of Cato in 
Cesar’s market-place, he required them 
about him to set him upon ‘some turfs 
there by; being got upon these, he openly 
swore that in case Cato should do any 
injury unto Asinius Pollio, who was his 
accuser, that then he himself would swear 
positively to that whereof he had been. 
accused. And after this time <Asinius 
Pollio was: never hurt éither in word. or 
deed, either by Cato, or any of his Advo- 
cates. . +i 

14, There were two of the Molones, 

who were remarkab’e for the noted brevity 
and shortiness of their stature ; the one of 
them was an actor in plays and interludes, 
the other was a famous robber by the 
both of them: were so little 
that thename of them passed into a pro- 
verb, men using to say of a little man, 
‘that he was as very a dwarf as Mo- 
Fon? 6" 
15. Jeffery Hudson was born in 1619, 
at Latham in Rutlandshire. His father 
was abutcher, of a stout and corpulent 
frame. His mother was a good size ; 
when pregnant she was not cumbersome, 
nor did she need a midwife to bring him 
into the world | | 

At eight years old, being not half a yard 
in height, he was taken by thé Duchess of 
Buckingham, who clothed him in sattin : 
at a splendid feast given by the Duke 
there was a cold pye, which being opened, 
little Jeffery started up in complete ar- 
mour. ; 

Soon a‘ter, he was presented to Queen 
Henrietta Maria. It was a strange Contrast 
tosee him aud the King’s gigantic porter 
William Evans, (Vide page 61.) Ina 
masque at Court Evans lugged out of one 
pocket a long loaf, and little Jeffery, in- 
stead of a piece of cheese, out of the 


- other. 


. He was employed upon a. kind of em- 


- bassy to France, to bring over the Queen’s 


midwife ; and on his return was taken by 
a tlemish pirate; this captivity of his is 
celebrated by Sir William Davenant in a 
poem called Jeffreidos. 

» He died about the year 1680, being up» 
wards ef GO years of age. 
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16<@ The following account of a 
Dwarf is contained in a letter from John 
Browning, Esq of Barton-hill near Bris- 
tol, to Mr. Henry Baker, F.R.S. dated 
Sept. 12th 1751, “I am just returned, 
says the writer, from Bristol, where [ 
have seen an extraordinary young man, 
whose case.is very surprising: he is 
shown publicly. for money, and the: efore 
I send you the printed bill which is given 
about to bring company, aid also a true 
copy of a certificate trom the minister of 
the Parish where he was baptized, toge-~ 
ther with the attestation of several of the 
neighbours. of great credit and veracity, 
some of whom are personally known to 
me; to these | have likewise added my 
own observations, as necessary to clear up 
the case :—the certificate is as follows : © 
*< This is to certify, that Lewis Hopkins, 
the bearer hereof, isa man of a very 
_ honest character, and has six children. His 
second son Hopkin, whom you see now 
with him, is in the fifteenth year his age, 
not exceeding two feet seven inches in 
height and about 12 or 13 pounds weight, 
wonderful to the sight of all beholders, 
the said little man was baptized the 29th 
-January 1736, by me, 
R. Harris, 
Vicar of Lantrissent, Glamorganshire, 


The above is signed also by eight gena 
tlemen of figure and fortune in the county 
of Glamorgan. 

1 went. myself, says’ Mr. Browning, 
,to view and examine this, very extraordi- 
nary and surprising, but melancholy sub 
ject; a lad entering the fifteenth year of 
his age, whose stature is no more than 
two.feet seven inches, and weight thire 
teen pounds, labouring under ail the. 
miseries and calamities of old age, being 
weak and émaciated, his eyes dim, his 
hearing very bad, his countenance fallen, 
his voice very low and hollow, his head 
hanging down befor€é, so that his chin 
touches his breast, consequently his 
shoulders are raised, and his back rounded 
not unlike a hump back; he is so. weak 
that he cannot stand without support. 

_ His father and mother both told me, 
that he was naturally eprightly, though 
weakly, until he was seven years old, would 
attempt to sing and play about, and then: 
weighed nineteen pounds, and was as 
Mag, Dee. 1734 
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tall if not taller than at present, na- 
turally straight, well grown, and in due 
proportion ; but from that period he had 
gradually declined and grew weaker, 
losing his teeth by degrees, and is now 
reduced to the unhappy state I have just 
been describing. The mother is a very 
jolly healthy woman, in the prime of life, 
the father enjoys. the same blessing. 
Another dwarf is thus - described in 
the same work by William: Ardcron, 
F.R.S. “John Coan, a dwarf, was born 
at Twitshall in Norfolk in 1728, and has 
been shown in this city for some weeks 
past, I weighed him) myself, Apri! 3d 
1750, and his weight, with all his clothes, 
was no more than 34 pounds, I Lkewise 
carefully measured him, and found his 
height with his hat, shoes, and wig on, to 
be 38 inches. His limbs are no bigger 


than achild of three or four years old, his 


bodyis perfectly strait, the lineaments of his 
face answerable to his age, and his brow has 
some wrinkles in it when he looks atten- 
tively at any thing. He has a good com- 
plexion, is of a sprightly temper, discourses 
readily and pertinently, considering his 
education, and reads aud writes English 
well. His speech is a litile hollow, though 
not disagreeable; he can sing tolerably, and 
amuses the company'that come to see him 
with mimicking a cock’s crowing, which 
he imitates very exactly. In 1744, he 
was 36 inches high, and weighed 274 
pounds, his father says, when about a 
year old he was as large as children of 
that age usually are, but grew very litle 
and slowly afterwards, *” 

17. Giants scem to have more affected 
‘the minds of men than dwarfs; perhaps 
the sort of terror excited by beings whose 
stature made them naturally stronger, and 
more to be dreaded than ordinary men, had 
contributed to it ; several authors, how- 
ever, both ancient and modern, have 
spoken of dwarfs, M. Merand had oc# 
casion to inquire into what had been 
hitherto known on this subject, and to 
compose a kind of history if not of dwarfs, 


at least of the sentiments of those who’ 


have spoken of them, for it must be con- 
_fessed that in what the ancients have left 
us on this head there are more absurd 
and incredible fables than useful observa- 
tions, and at this we need not béastonished, 


® Philesoph. Trams, xlvii. p. 278. (16.) Philos, Transactions, vol, x, Abridgment, p. 1205. 
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dwarfs passed for'a wonder in nature, and 
it is wel] known how much the marvellous 
may dazzle the senses. > 

In the year 1746, the Academy of 
Sciences gave an account of the strange his- 
tory ofa young child called Nicholas Feny, 


who when born was not quite nine inches 


“long, and weighed but twelve ounces, and 


at the age of five was absolutely formed 
without having attained to a greater 
height than twenty-two inches; this 
singularity proved the child’s happiness, 
the king of Poland, duke of Lorraine, saw 
and honoured him with his beneficence. 
From that moment Bebe, which was the 
name he gave him, never quitted his au- 
gust benefactor, and he died in his palace. 
The Count de Tressan’who had been 
attached to the fortunes of that monarch, 
sent the history, of this singular being to 
the academy, and it was this history 
which induced M Merand, to make the re 
searches above mentioned, which were read 
in a public meeting in the 14th of Novem- 
ber 1754, andaccompanied by the statue of 
Bebe in wax, modelled from his own per- 
son, with a wig of his own hair, and 
dressed in his own clothes. The follow= 
ing is an abstract of Count de Tressan’s 
relation, and M. Merand’s reflections, 
Nicholas Feny, was born at Plaisnes, a 
principality of Salins, in Vosges. His fa- 
ther and mother were of hale constitutions, 
and a good stature: we have mentioned 
how little he was at his birth, but did 
not «dd how puny he was. He was car- 
ried to church on a plate overspread with 
the tow of flax, and a wooden shoe 
served him fora cradle: he never could 


suck his mother; his mouth was too small to 


take hold of the nipple, so that a goat was 
pitched upon to suckle him, and he had no - 
other nurse than that animal, which on’ 
her part seemed tobe very fond of him, 
He had the small-pox at six months 
old, and the goats milk was at the same 
time his only nourishment and his only 
remedy. At the-age of eighteen months 
he began to speak; at two years he 
walked almost without help, and it was: 
then that his first shoes. which were eight 
teen lines long, were made. : 
The coarse food of the villagers of 
Vosges, such as pulse, bacon and potatoes, 
was that of hisinfancy, till the age of six 
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‘years, and during that time he had some frail body, however, soon became ener 


_ fortunately recovered. 


_ having heard of this extraordinary child, 


~ 


very bad fits of sickness, out of which he vated,and his strength exhausted, on which 
. his back bone. was incurvated, his head 
King Stanislaus, the Titus of the age, sunk forward, his legs were enfeebled; one 
shoulder blade was dislocated, his nose 
desired to see him; he was, therefore grew large, and losing his chearfulness, he 
‘brought to Luneville, and soon after had became valetudinary ; but in the four 
no, ether abode than the palace of that following years he grew four inches taller. 

beneficent prince, to whom on his. part The Count de Tressan who. had at- 
he was singularly attached, though he com- tentively noted the progression of nature 
monly showed very little sensibility, and -in Bebe, foresaw that he would die of old 


‘it was then he took the name of Bebe, age before he was thirty years of age, 


which was given him by that prince. and in fact he fell after twenty-two into 


‘With allthe care that was taken of Bebe’s 
education, it was impossible to. bring 
him to any exertions of judgment or 
reason, the very small measure of ‘know- 
ledge he had been able to acquire having © 
never been susceptible of any notion of 
religion, nor capable of reasoning on any 
subject, so that his mental faculties never 
rose much above these of a well trained 
dog. He seemed to love music, and 


sometimes beat time with some justness ; 


he likewise danced- pretty well, but it 
was.only by. looking attentively at his 
master, to direct all his steps and motions 
according to the signs he received from 
him. Once in the fields he entered a 


a sort of caducity, and those who took 
eate of him, observed in him a childhood — 
which did not’ resemble that of his first 
years, but rather seemed created by dee 
crepitude: the last year of his life he 
seemed quite spent. He had a difficulty 
in walking ; the external air, unless very 
hot, incommoded him ; he was made to 
bask in the un which seemed to refresh 
him, but he could scarcely walk a hundred 
paces without resting. In the month of 
May 1764, he had a slight indisposition, 
succeeded by a cold, accompanied witha 
fever, which threw him-into a kind of 
lethargy ; he, -however, got the betrer of 
it at intervals, but without being able to 


meadow, where the grass was higher than speak. During the last four days of his life, 


himself; hethonght himself lost in acopse, his knowledge was much more perfect, and 
and cried out for help. He was suscepti- clearer, and better connected ideas than 
ble of passions, such as desire, anger, and he had during his greatest vigour, asto- 
jealousy, -and his discourse was without ‘nished all those that were about him: 
connection, and his ideas confined. Inshort his sufferings were long, and he died on 


he showed that. kind of sentiment which the gth of June 1764, aged nearly twenty 
_ arises from circumstances, from objects 


as they present themselves, and from mo- 
mentary impressions made on tlie senses, 
and the little reason he showed did. not’ 
seemy to rise much above the instinct of 
some animals. 

The Princess of Talmiond endeavoured 
to give him instructions, but notwith- 


three, ‘at which time he was thirty three 
inches in height. ‘The skeletop that was 
kept of him presents: a remarkable’ sin- 
gularity; at first sight it appears’ to be 
that of a child of four years, but when 
examined in the whole, and according to 
proportions, one is. astonished to find ia 
it the skeleton of an adult. 


standing all her wit, she could not light The ‘history of: Bebe occasioned the 
up a spark of it in Bebe. The only na-" Count de Tressan to call to mind that of 


‘tural consequence from her familiarity M. Borulaski, a Polish gentleman, whom 


was his being greatly attached to her, he had seen at Luneville, and who after- 


and even so jealous, that once seeing a 
lady fondle a little dog before him, he 
forced him out of her hands in a violent 


passion, and threw him out of the window, 
baa ia ** why do you love him more. than 
’ me - 


Till the age of fifteen Bebe had. his 
organs free; andthis whole diminutive figure 
very exactly and agreeably proportioned : 


“Ike was then 29 inches high, his weak and __ 


wards went to Paris. His father and 
mother were much’ beneath the middle 
size ; ‘they had. six children, the eldest 
of whom measured only 34 inches, and was 
well made. The second, the person in ques« 
tion measured only 25 inches, and was 
then twenty-two years old, three younger 
brothers, who succeeded him a year’s dis- 
tance from one another, were, each five 
feet. six inches; the sixth child was a fe- 

; : male, 
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male, but she was well made, her face 
was pretty, and showed a great deal of 
acuteness ; the resemblance between Bebe 
and Borulaski, consisted only in small- 
mess of size, the latter was more favour- 
ably created by nature, he enjoyed good 
health, was active and nimble, bore fa- 
tigue, and with ease raised weights, which 
seemed very: considerabie for his stature. 
But what distinguished him more happily 


from Bebe was that he possessed all the _ 


strength and graces of wit, that his me- 
mory was good, and his judgment very 
sound, he read and wrote well, was ac-~ 
quainted with arithmetic, the German and 
French languages, and spoke with facility ; 
he was ingenious in. whatever he wnder- 
took, smart in his repartees, and just in 
his reasoning. In short, M. Borulaski 
may be considered, as M.I’ressan expresses 
it, as a complete man, though very little ; 
Bebe as a defective man. This’ will not 
seem surprising, when we reflect that 
Bebe’s mother was delivered of him at 
geven months, and after a very extraordi- 
nary pregnancy, which she had great 
difficulty to know for such, whereas 
Borulaski came at the full time. 

The two Dwarfs here spoken of engaged 
M. Merand, to collect with care what 
authors have transmitted to us on that 
subject. The most ancient dwarfs of 
which mention is made are the pygmies ; 


but these people so famous for their bat-- 


tles with the storks, thay have never ex- 
asted; at least, in searching after all the 
parts where they have been placed, no 
vestige is found of them; whence it’ is 
very probable that this pretended nation 
is indebted for its origin only to -some 
foreign name, ill interpreted by the 
Greeks, as we have several examples of 
such mistakes. It is, however, certain that 
Homer is the first who spoke of them in 
his Iliad, comparing the Trojans attack- 
ing the Greeks in the absence of Achilles, 
to storks falling impetuously on the pyg- 
mies. But Homer wanted a comparison 
that might make an agreeable picture, and 
not to discuss a point of history. It would 
be laying two great a restraint on the 
Imagination of a poet, to subject him to 
historical exactness, when we only re- 
quire from him fire and vivacity. Let 
us therefore give up to him the nation of 
the Pygmies, and examine what more 
serious authors have said of Dwarfs; still 
we shall here find enough of the fabulous : 
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- Johnston, however, relates thatthe first wife 
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witness the dwarf cited by Nicephorus, 
which was seen at the court of Constan- 
tine, and was not bigger than a partridge ; 
the historian on this occasion might have 
had a somewhat poetical imagination. The 
Romans, especially under the first: empe 

rors, placed dwarfs among the objects 6 

their luxury and ostentation. Augustus 
had one whose statue it is pretended he 
had ordered to be made, and he so little 
spared the expense, that the apples of the 
eyes were represented by precious stones ; 
this dwarf, as Suetonius relates, was less 
than two feet in height, weighed feven- 
teen pounds, and had a very strong voice. 
This statue formerly in the cabinet of the 
king of France, showed that Augustus was 
not sonice in this affair, as the statue repre~ 
sented a ricketty subject, ill-proportioned, 
and with nothing of that air, ofa little ado- 
lescent, which dwarfs usually have. He 
might be.supposed to be about thirty 
years old. 

Tiberius admitted a dwarf to his table, 
and indulged him in the boldest questions, 
-which the dwarf taking advantage of, 
hastened the punishment of a state crimi- 
nal, Mark Antony, had one below two 
feet, whom by way of irony he had called 
Sisyphus. Domitian had assembled such a 
number of dwarfs that he formed them 
into a little troop of Gladiators. 

Not only the Emperors. entertained 
dwarfs, but the princesses and even 
considerable ladies kept some. History has 
preserved to us the name of Conopas, the 
dwarf of the princess Julia, daughter of 
Augustus, who was two feet nine inches 
high; and this taste remained till the 
reign of Alexander Severus, but that prince 
having expelled the ‘male and female 
dwarfs from his Court, the mode of 
them soon ceased throughout the em- 
pire. — | 
The “passion which the Romans then 
‘had for these little men, had made them 
an object of commerce ; and interest, an 
occasion of cruelty, The dealer, in order 
to have a greater number of Dwarfs to’ 
sell, hit upon the project of squeezing up 
children in boxes and bandages ‘contrived. 
with art. It is evident that such of these 
children as could survive this cruel torture,: 
were in no respect dwarfs but- deformed, 
and maimed men.” 

The desire of having dwarfs did not’ 
seem afterwards -to be so considerable. 
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of Joachim Frederic, Elector of Branden- 
burgh, seemed to improve on the Roman la- 
dies ; having assembled a number of dwarfs 
of both sexes, in order to marry them with 
a view of multiplying their species, but 
her attempt was fruitless, and none of 
them left issue. Hoffman and Peter Messic 
cite Catherine of Medicis as having had 
the same taste, but with as little success, 
which needs excite no surprise. 
We cannot better finish this article, 
than by the following remark, which M. 
Merand has borrowed from M. de Buffon. 
“Tt seems,” says he “ that the middle 
height of men. being’ about five feet, 
the limits of it scarcely extend farther than 
to a foot under or over: a man of six 
feet is in fact a very tall_man, and one of 
four feet of a very low size; Giants and 
Dwar's who are above and below these 


terms of size ought to be considered as 


‘Individual and accidental varieties, and 
not as permanent differencés which ought 
_ to produce’ constant races, It is, there- 
‘fore, not astonishing that the marriage 
of the dwarfs by the Electress of Branden- 
burgh and Catharine, of Medicis should 
haye left no issue: if any of them could 
have been fruitful they would ‘have pro- 
duced men of the common size. 


bibvsery CHAP, XVII, 
Of the mighty force and Strength of some 


Persons. 


Tuenorthern nations havemade frequent 
inva.ions and irruptions into the southern 
parts; wherein, as an irresistible torrent, 
they have borne, all away before them ;. yet 
it is observed they never established any 
durable empire ‘here: the reason is said to 
be, bec:use the southern wisdom in the 
upshot hath always proved an overmatch 
for the rorthern strength. What might 
we not expect from an able body in con- 
junction with a fertile brain, when we see 

such wonders performed hy each of them 

single? Admirable are the instances of 
bodily strength from the relations of most 
credible authors, 

1. A few years since there was one 
Venetianello, well known throughout all 


, (17.) Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, for 1764. 
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Ita'y, a famous dancer upon the rope ; a 
Venetian by bir h, and called Venetianello, 
because of the lowness of his stature: yet 
was. he of that strength and firmness that 
he broke the thickest shank bones of oxen 
upon his-knee: three pins of iron as thick 
as a man’s finger, wrapping them about 
with a napkin, he would twist and writhe 
as if they were softened by fire. A beam 
of twenty feet long, or more, and a foot 
thick laid upon his shoulders, sometimes 
set on eid there, he would carry without 
use of his hands, and shift from one shoul- 
der to another. My son Theodorus was 
an eye-witness of all this, and related it to 
me.. : 
2. George le Feur, a learned German, 
writes, thatin his time, in the year 1529, 
there lived at Misnia in Thuring, one called 
Nicholas, Klunher, Provost of the great 
Church, who was so strong, that without | 
rope or pulley; or any. other help, he 
brought up out of a cellar a pipe of 
wine, carried it out of doors, and laid it 


- Upon a cart. 


3. I have seen a man (saith Mayolus, 
an Italian Bishop) in the town of Aste, 
who in the presence of the Marquis of 
Pescara, handed a pillar of marble three 


. feetlong, and one foot in diameter, which 


he cast high in the air, then received it 
again in his arms, then threw it up again, 


_ sometimes: after one fashion, sometimes 
_after another, as easily as if he had been 


playing with a ball, 

4. ‘l‘here was(saith the same author) at 
Mantua, a man called Rodomas; of little 
stature, but so strong, that he broke a 
cable as t.ick as aman’s arm, as easily 
as it had been a small twine-thread. 

._ 5. Froisard (a man much esteemed for 
the truth and fidelity of his history )reports, 
that about two hundred years since, was 
one Ornando: Burg, a Spaniard, he was 
companion to the Earl of Foix : one time 
attending the Earl, he accompanied him 
into a hi her room, to which they ascen-_ 
ded by twent:-four steps: the weather 
was cold, and the fire not answerable. 
But seeing some asses aden with wood in 
the lower court, he goes down thither, lifts 
up the greatest of them with his burthen 


"upon his shoulder, and carrying it to the 


room from whence he came, laid them both, 
on the fire together, 
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. 6. Lebelski, a Polander, in his descrip- 
tion of the things done at Constantinople 
in the year 1581, at the circumcision of 
Mahomet the son of Amurath, Eimperor of 
the Turks, writes, that amongst many ac- 
tive men who there showed their strength, 
one was very memorable, who for proof 
thereof lifted up a piece of wood which 
twelve men had much adoto raise from the 


earth ; and afterwards, lying down flat upon . 


his back, he bore upon his breast a weighty 
stone, which ten men bad with much ado 
rolled thither : and this he made but a 
jest of. 

7. Many yet alive know how strong 
and mighty George of Froasberg, Baron 
of Mindleheim, was: he was able, with 
the middle finger of his right hand, to 
remove a very strong man out of his 
place, though he sat ever so firm. He 
stopped a horse suddenly that ran in full 
career, by only touching the bridle : and 
with his shoulder would easily, shove a can= 
non whither he pleased. His joints seemed 
to be made of horn: and he wrested 
twisted ropes and horse-shoes asunder with 
his hands. ? 

8. Cardan writes, that himself saw a 
man dancing with two men in his arms, 
two upon his shoulders, and one hanging 
about his neck. 

g. Of later days and here at home, 
Mr. Carew, a worthy gentleman, in his 
Survey of Cornwall, assures us that one 
John Bray, well known to himself, as 
being his. tenant, carried upon his back 
at one time, for the space of near a bow- 
shot, six bushels of wheaten meal, reck- 
oning fifteen gallons to the bushel, to- 
gether with the miller, a stout fellow 
of twenty-four years of age: where- 
unto he addeth, that John Roman, of the 
same shire, a short clownish fellow, 
would carry .the whole carcass of an 
OX. . 

10. Julius Capitolinus, and others, re- 
port of the tyrant Maximinus (who mur- 
dered the good Emperor Alexander Se- 
verus) that he was so strong, that with 
his hands he drew carts and waggons 
full Jaden. With a blow of his fist he 
struck out a horse’s tooth, and with a 
kick broke his thighs. He crumbled 
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stones betwixt his fingers: he cleft 
young trees with bis hands; so that he 
was surnamed Hercules, Antzus, and 
Milo. 

11. Trebellius Pollio writes of Caius 
Marius, a cutler by his first occupation 
(and who in the time of Galienus was 
chosen Emperor by the soldiers), that. 
there was not. any man who had strong-- 
er hands to strike and thrust than he ; 
the veins of his h¢nds seemed as if they 
had been sinews: with his fourth finger 
he stayeda cart drawn with horses, and 
Grew it backward.‘ If he gave but a fil- 
lip to the strongest man that them was he 
would feel itas if he had received a blow 
on his forehead with a hammer: with 
two fingers he would wrest and break . 
many strong cords twisted together. 

12. Tritanus, a Samnite fencer, was 
of suchamake, tltat not only kis breast, 
but his hands and arms were furnished 
with sinews both long-wise and across : 
so that without any pain, and with the 
least blow, he overthrew al] that encoun- 
teredhim. Thesonof this fencer, of the 
same name and make, a soldier im Pom- 
pey’s army, when he was challenged by an 
enemy, set so light by him that he 
overcame him by the blows of his'bare 
hand; and with one finger took him 
up and earried him to Pompey’s camp. 

13. Flavius Vopiscus writes, that the 
Emperor Aurelian was of a very high 
stature, and marvelous strength: that, 
in the war against the Sarmatians, ke 
slew in one day, with his own hands, 
cight-and-forty of his enemies; and in 
divers days together he overthrew nine 
hundred and fitty. When he was Colo- 
nel of the sixth legion, called Gallica, at 
Mentz, he made strange. havoc of the 
Franci, who oyer-run all the country of 
Gaul : for he slew with his own hands 
seven hundred of them, and_ sold 
three hundred at Portsale, whom he 
himself had taken prisoners: so that his 


soldiers made a military song in praise of 


him. . 

14. The giant AEnother was born in 
Turgaw, a village of Suevia,-he bore 
arms under Charlemagne ; he felled men 
as one would mow hay, and sometimes 


* (6.) Hakewell’s Apol. lib. 3. cap. 5. § 4. p. 215.—(7.) Jovii Elog. lib. 6. p. 985. Reusner de Score 
but. Exercit. 1. p. 29. Camerar. cent. 1. eap, 82..p. 380.—(8.} Fuller’s Worth. p. 215.—(9.) Hakew. 
Apo). lib. 3. cap. 5. § 4. p.216. Full. Worth. p, 205.’ Cornwall.—(10.) Camerar. Hor. Subcis. cent. 
1. cap. 62. p. 377. Capito].—(11.) Pollio Camerar. Hor. Subcis. cent. 1, cap. §2. p. 377,—(12.) Plin, 


lib. 7. cap. 20. p. 166.—(13.) Vopiscus Camerar. Hor, Subtis, cent, 3. C, 82. p. 37S 
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a ‘broached a great number of them upon 


: - 


his pike or spear, and so carried them all 
‘ 1 . ha : . 
on his shoulder, as one would do little 


birds spitred upou a stick. 


AS. ‘Vhomas Farel reports. of Galeot 
Bhidasia, a gentleman of Catana, that 
he grew from time to time to sucha 
height and bigness of body that lie ex- 
ceeded ail other men, how great svever, 
from the shoulders upward. He was too 


hard for all others ‘ip leaping, throwing a 
‘Stone, andtossing the pike; for he was 


Strong and mighty according to his sta- 
ture Being armed at all. points, his 
casque on his head, a javelin in his ight 


hand, and. holding the pommel of his 


saddie in his left, he would spring into 


_ the seat without help or stirrup, or other 


_ advantages : 


someumes he would be- 
Stride a great courser. unbridled, and hav- 


dag brought him to his full speed, would 


ing him only with his thighs anc legs: , 


stop him saddenly in his course, by straia- 


with his hands he wouldtake up from the 


- ground an ass with’ hisload, which com- 


.Monly weighed three ktotals. 


He strug- 
gled, in the way of pastime, with two 
of the strongest. men that could be 
found, of which he held one fast with 
one arm, and threw the other to the 
ground, and keeping him under with his 
knee ; at last. he pulled down. the se- 
cond, and bound their hands behind their 
backs. 


16. Potocova, ‘a gentleman of Poland, 


Colonel of the Cossacks (who of late 


years was beheaded at, Warsovia, by the 
permission of Stephen Batoxe, King of 


Poland, at the instance of the’ Turkish 
: ambassador) : this gentleman was of that 


‘Strength, that he could readily with his. 


‘bands break horse-shoes pew aut of the 
. forge. 


17. ** Our Chronicles,” saith Bertius, 


in his Description of Zealand, * speak 
of a woman of an unusnal stature, born 


in Zealand, in respect of whom very 
tall men seemed but dwarfs; so strong, 
that she would carry two barrels full 
of beer under both arms, each of 


them weighing four ' hundted. Italiana 


pounds: and a beam, which eight ‘men 


73 


could.not lift, she -would ‘wield at her 
pleasure.” . 

18. Julius Valens, a Captain-pensioner, 
or Centurion of the guard of Soldiers 
about the body of Augustus Cesar, 
could bear up @ waggon laden with two 
hogsheads or a butt of wine, untilit was 
unladen, and the wine drawn out of it: 
he would take up amule upon his back, 
and carry it away: also he used to stay 
a chariot against all. the force of the 
horses striving and straining to the con- 
trary ; and other wonderful masteries, 
Which are to be seen engraven upon his 
tomb-sione, | 

19. Fuss Salvius, having an hun-- 
dred pounds weight at his feet, and as. 
many ia his hands, and twice as much upon, 
his shoulder, went with all this up a pair 
of stairs. bak RN 
20. * Myself have seen,” saith Pliny, 
“ one named Athanatus,” do strange 
things in the open view of the world; he 
would: walk upon the stage with a cuirass 
of lead, weighing five hundred pounds, 
and booted with a pair of iron boots upon | 
his legs of thé same weight.” 

" 21. Milo, the great wrestler of Cro 
tona, was of that streggth that he car- 
ticd a whole ox the leagth of a furlong : 
whenhe stood frm upon his feet no man 
could thrust him off from his standing; or 
if he grasped a pomegranate fast ‘in 
his hatid, no man was able to stretch 
afinzer of his, aad forceit out at length. 

22. Tamerlane the Scythian had ex- 
ceeding great stréngth, so that he would 
draw the scring of a Scythian bow (which 
few were able to’ deal with) beyond his 
ear; and caused his arrow to fly with 
that force, that he would shoot through 
a brazen mortar,’ which the‘-archezs 
used “to set up for themselves -as° ‘a 
fnark. sbi 

23. Cunipertus, King of the Lom- 
bards, was of that strength in his arms, 
that, when abosy, he woald take two rams 
of wonderful bigness in. his hands by’ the 
‘wool upon their backs, and lift them from 
the ground, which no other was found that 
could do the hike, ; one" 
24, When the “Entperor Frederick 


(14.) Camer. Hor. Subcis. Aventin. Hist. Boior. lib. 4—(15,) Camer. Hor. Subcis. cent. 1. G, 824 
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Barbarossa led his army to the holy war, 
amongst divers other notable persons he 
had about him, there was one, a German, 
of a vast body, and invincible strength, 
who, not far from Iconium, followed the 
army at a great distance, leading in his 
hand a horse by the reins, which he had 
tired in the journey. 
metans, scouting up and down therea- 
bouts, lighted upon this man, and set 
upon him on every side with their arrows: 
he couching under his broad shield se- 
curely eluded their attempt upon him 
this way: at last, one bolder than the 
rest, put spurs to ‘his horse, and_ assaulted 
him with his sword; but the German at 
the first blow sttuck off the fore-legs of 
his horse, and redoubling his stroke, 


etruck with that mighty force upon the. 


head of the Mahometan, that, dividing 
it in twain, the sword passed through 
part of the saddle, and left a wound upon 
the back of the horse. The Mahome- 
tans observing that terrible blow, pro- 
voked him no further, but departed as 
they came; and the German, without 
mending his pace, came up safely to the 
zest of the army. 


25. John Courcy, Baron of Stoke 


Courcy, in Somersetshire, was the first 


Englishman that subdued Ulster in lreland, 


and desetvediy was made Earl of it: 
he was afterwards surprised by Hugh 
Lacy (co-rival to his title), sent over to 
England, and by King John imprisoned in 
the Tower of London. A French castle 
being in controversy, was to have the 
- title thereof tried by combat, the Kings 
of England and France beholding it. 
Courcy, being a lean lank body with star- 
ing eyes, is sent for out of the Tower, 
to undertake the Frenchman; and be- 
cause enfeebled with long confinement, a 
large bill of fare was allowed him to 
recruit his strength. The Frenchman 
hearing how much he had eat and drank, 
and guessing his courage by hus stomach, 
took him fora cannibal, who would de- 
your him at the last course, and so he 
Aeclined the combat. Afterwards the 
two kings, desirous to see some proof of 
Courcy’s strength, caused asteel helmet 
to be laid on a block before him; Cour- 


'(24.) Dinoth. Memorab. 1. 3. p. 240, 
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cy looking about him with a grim coun- 
tenance (as if he intended to cut with his 
eyes, as well as with his arms) sundered 
the helmet at one blow, striking his 
sword sodeep into the wood, that none but 
himself could pull it out again, Being 
demanded the cause why he looked fo 
sternly. ‘* Had I,” said he, “ failed of 
my design, I would have 
kings, and all in the place.” Words 
well spoken, because well taken ; all 
persons present being then highly in 
good humour. He died in France, anno 
Dom. 1210. | 

26. Polydamus, the son of Nicias, 
born’ at Scotussa in Thessaly, was the 
tallest and biggest man of that age ; his 
strength was according: for he slew a 
lion in the mount Olympus, though un- 
armed: he singled out the biggest and 
fiercest bull froma whole herd, took hold 
of him by one of his hinder feet; and, 
notwithstanding all his straggling to get 
from him, he grasped him with that 
strength, that he left his hoof in his. 
hand. Being afterwards in a cave, under 
a rock, the earth above began to fall, 
and when allthe rest of his company fled 


for fear, he alone remained there, as sup 


posing he was able with his arms to sup- 
portallthose ruins which werecoming upon 
him: but this his presumption cost him 


his life; for he was there crushed to death, — 


27 Ericus, the second King of Den. 
mark, was a person of huge stature, and, 
equal strength; he would throw a stone 
or a javelin, as he sat down, with much 
greater force than another that stood 5 
as he sat he would struggle with two 
men; and, catching one betwixt his 
knees, would there hold him till he had 
drawn the other to him: and then he 
would holdthem both till he had bound 
them. He would also take a rope by 
both the ends of it, and holding it in 
his hands sitting, he gave the other part 
of it to four strong men to pull against 
him but while they could not move him 


killed the \ 


from his seat, he would give them such ; 
ulls now with the right, and then with — 


the left hand, that either they were forced 


to relinquish their hold, or else, note } 
withstanding all they could do to thecon- — 
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trary, he would draw them all to the seat 
where he sat. ; ' 

23. The Emperor Tiberius ‘had the 
joints of his fingers so frm, and strongly 
compacted, that he could thrust his 
finger through a green and unripe apple ; 
andcould give a fillip with that force, that 
thereby he would break the head of a lus- 
ty man. 

29. Dr. Desaguliers tells us of Thomas 


‘Topham, born in London, and then 


about 31 years of age, five feet ten 


inches nigh, with muscles very hard and 
‘prominent ; was brought upa carpenter, 
which trade he practised till. within thefe 
fix or feven years, that he has fhowed 
feats of ftrength ; but was ignorant of 
any art to make his strength appear more 
furprifing. 
About fix years ago he pulled againft 
a horfe, fitting upon the ground, with 
his feet againft two ftumps; and al- 
though his legs were placed horizon- 
tally, inftead of rifing parallel to the 
traces of the horfe, yet the horfe was 
unable to move him. This induced him 
to pull-againft two horfes in the fame 
awkward pofition: but he was raifed 
from his feat, and had one of his knees 
fhattered againft the ftumps: whereas, 
had he been properly placed, the Doctor 
adds, confidering his ftrength, he might 
have kept his fituation again{t the pulling 
of four horfes, without the leaft incon- 
venience. 
The feats which I faw him perform 
a few days ago were the following: 
2. By the ftrength of his fingers he 
rolled up avery ftrong and large pewter 
. difh. | 
2, He broke feven or eight fhort and 
flrong pieces of tobacco-pipe, by the 
force of his- middle finger, having laid 
them on his firft and third fingers. 
_ 3, Having thruft under his garter the 
bowl of a ftrong tobacco-pipe, his legs 
being bent, he broke it to pieces by the 
tendons of his hams, without altering the 
bending of his leg. 
4. He broke fuch another bowl 
between his firft and second fingers, 
by prefling them together fidewise. | 
_ 5. He lifted a table fix feet long, 
~ which had half an hundred weight hang- 
ing at theend of it, with his tceth, and 


_ (27.) Tid. Sax. Grammatic. 1. 12.-(28.) Sueton 
Philos. vol. x fs p- 289, &e. is 


held it in a horizontal pofition for a con- 
fiderable time. 5 | 

°6. He took an iron kitchen-poker, 
about a yard long, and three inches 
round, and holding it in his right hand, 
he ftruck upon his bare left arm, between 
the elbow and the wrift, till he bent the 
poker nearly toa right angle. 

+, He took fuch another poker and 
holding the ends of it in his hands, and 
the middle againft the back of his neck, 
he brought both ends of it together be- 
fore him; and, what was yet more diffi- 
cult, he pvlled it almcft ftrait again. 

8. He broke a rope of two inches cir- 
cumference, although, by his awkward 
manner, he was obligedto exert four 
times the ftrength that was necessa- 


ry. 

cay He lifted a_ rolling-ftone of 800 ~ 
weight with his hands only, flanding 
in a frame aboveit, andtaking hold of a 
chain that was faftened to it. 

ee ~ 

. 30. & The famous Barsabas was dis- 
tinguished for his extraordinary strength, 
which he first began to show in Flanders. 
when the coach of Louis XIV. happened 
to stick fast in the mud on the highway, 
Allthe oxen and horses yoked to it having 
exerted their strength in vain, as the wheel 
-had sunk up to the nave, Barsabas, who 
was then one of the king’s guards, offered 
to disengage it. . His services being ac- 
cepted, he lifted up the wheel, and having 
made a sign to the coachman to whip the 
horses, the coach went on as usual. For 
this service the king granted -him a pen- 
sion, and being soon promoted, he at 
length rose to be town-major of Valen- 
ciennes. 

A Gascon having challenged Barsabag 
to fight, the latter consented, and holding 
up his fist desired the Gascon to ome 
on The Gascon held up his fst also 
upon which Barsabas laid hold of it, and 
gave it such a squeeze, that he - dis- 
ab ed him from attempting any thing fur 
ther. 

Another Gascon profited by this ex- 
ample, for having a quarrel with Barsabes, 
he said to him that he would terminate 
their dispute by arms. Barsabas hel out 
his hand to his antagonist asa sign (hat be 
aceepted the challenge. ‘ihe Ga-con 


1.3. c. 68. ps 160..—(29., Vide Desaguiict’s Exper. 
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"6 
who suspected his design, drew his sword, 
and ran him thi rough the body, but forty- 
nately the wound did not prove mortal. 
Barsabas entering one daya farrier ’s shop 
ina country village, ; asked for horse shoes, 
the farrier showed pe some, which Bar- 
sabas ‘snapped in pieces as if they had 
been rotten wood, telling the farrier at the 
same time that they were too brittle, and 
good for nothing. The farrier wanted 
td forge some more, but Barsabas took up 
the anvil and hid it undef his cloak. The 
farrier, when the iron was hot, conld’ not 
conceive what had become of his anvil, 
but his astonishment was’ still iner eased 
when he saw Barsabas deposit it in~ its 
place with the utmost ease. Imagining 
that he had got the:devil in his shop, he 
ran out of itas fast as he could, and did not 
venture to return till this unwelcome guest 
nas disappeared. 
~ Barsabas had a sister as strong a himself, 
Phat as he quitted his home very young, and 
before his sister was born, he had. never 
seen her. He met with her m a small 
town of Flanders, where she carried on a 
rope-manufactory. ‘This modern Samp- 
bought some of her largest ropes 
which he broke like pack-thread, telling 
her they were very bad,<* I will give 
‘you some better,” feplied she, -** but will 
you pay a good price for them ?”—** what- 
ever you choose,’ ‘returned Barsabas, show- 
ing her some crown pieces. His sister 
took them, aid breaking two or three of 
them said, ‘* your crowns are as litde 


“‘wvorth as my ropes, give me better money.” 


Barsabas astonished at the strength exhi- 
bited by this female then questioned her 
respecting her country and family, and scon 
jearned that she belonged to the same 
stock, 

The dauphin being desirous to see Bar- 
sabas exhibit some ‘of his feats, the latrer 
said, ** my horse has carried me So long 
that. 1 will carry him in my turn.”’ He 
then placed himself below the animal and 
raising him’) up, carried him more than 
fifty paces, and then placed him an the 
ground without being the least hurt. 
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G Hea? XIX. 


of the marvellous Fr uitfulness of some 5 
dnd what Number of, i their Descend- 
ants, ther y have lived to see 
In the son of this difcourfe it will 

not be amifs to revive the memory of a 

matron, 

Callicrate. 


Vigintt atque novem genitrict Callicrateze, 
Nullius Sexus mors mihi visa futt ; 
Sed centum & quinque explevi Lene messibus 
annos ; 
Iniremulam taculo.non suleunte manum. 


Twenty-nine births Callicraie I told; 
And of both sexes saw none sent 6 grave 5 
I was an hundred and five. summers old, 
_ Yet stay-from staff my hand did never crave, 


A rare inftance, whith yet in ne 


refpe&ts will be furpaffed by what fol- ' 


eee be \ 

- J. There lics a woman buried in 1 the 
church at Dunftable, who, as_ her. i 
taph teitifies, bore at three several time 
three children at a birth, and. live at a 
birth two other times. 

2. Eleonora Salviata, the. wife of 
Bartholomew 
Fiorenee, -was deltctnd “of fifty-two 
children, and had never lefs than three at 
a birth. 

3. One of the maid-fervants of Au- 
gultus the Emperor was delivered af 
five children at a, birth, the mother,. 
together with her children, were buried 
in the Laurentine Way ; with an ine 
fcription upon them, by the order of 
, relating the fame. 

he Scrapia, a. woman of Alexandria, 
brought forth five children ata birth, 
faith Czelius, 

5. Anno 1552, the wife of John Gis- 
singer, a Tigurine, was delivered of twins, 
and before the year was out, brought at 
once five more, three fons and two daugh- 
herac 4h | 

6. Thomas Fazel writes, that Jane 

‘ancica (whoin his time was married jto 


- p- 159. j 
p. 562.—(3.) Gell. 
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Bernard, ; 
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whom Aufonius calls ° 


Frescobald, a citizen of’ 


Sana eechatee =< 


hae 
eng 
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Bernard, a Sicilian of the city ef Agri- 
gentum), was fo fruitful, that in thirty 
child-births, fhe was delivered of Seven-, 
ty-three children; which, faith he, need 
not seem incredible, feeing -Ariftotle af- 
firms, sthat one woman at four births 
brought forth twenty children, at every 
one five. 

7. There is a famous story of the. be- 
ginning of the noble race of the Welphs, 
which is this: Irmentrudes, the wife of - 
Isenbard, Earl of Altorf, had unadvi- 
sedly accused a wonran of adultery be- 
cause she had three children at onc 
‘birth; and accused her for the same to 
the Earl her husband. It happened that 
next year the Countess became with 
child, and (the Earl being from home). 
she was brought to bed of twelve male 
children; but®all ‘of them very small. 
She fearing the reproach of adultery, 
whereof she was not guilty, comman- 
ded eleven of them should be taken and 
cast into a river, not far fromthe house, 

‘and one only brought up. It so fell out, 
that: [senbard met. the woraan that was 
carrying the little infants to their death ; 
and asking her, whither she was going 
with her pail, she replied, ‘‘ she was" 
going to drown a few whelps, in the 
iver of Scherk.” The Earl came to her 
and insisted on seeing them; and dis- 
covering the children, made her confess 
the whoic’ matter. He caused them to 
be secretly educated; and when they 
were grown big, he ordered them to be 
brought home to him, and, set them in 
the hall by the boy whom his wife had 
brought up. Being thus by their faces 
all known to be brethren, their mother, 
moved in conscience, confessed the fact, 
and obtained pardon for her fault. In 
remembrance whereof the honourable 
race of the Welplis (that is whelps) got 
that name, which ever since it hath 
kept. a 

8. John Francis, Earl of Mirandula, 
tells of one Dorothy, a German by birth, 
‘who, in Italy, at two several births, 

“brought forth twenty sons, nine at the 
One and eleven at the other; while’ 
she went with this burden, by reason 


of the mighty weight, she was wontto. 
tie a swathing-bend about herneck and > 
shoulders, and with that to bear ap her: 
swollen belly, which fell down to her very 
knees. o3. 


Q. Mathias Golancevius, was Bishop |: 


of Uladislavia in* Poland, in the time: 
of Uladislaus Loctitius the King; his 
mother was delivered of twelve sons at: 
once, and of all of these he only lived, the 
rest dying as soon as they were born, saith 
Cromerts. | 

‘10.. Alexander de Campo. Fregoso, 
Bishop of Ventimiliam, professed to me, 
saith Carpus (upon the faith of a Bishop), 
that at Lamia, a woman of the noble 
family pf the Buccanigens, brought forth 
sixteen children at a birth, of the bigness 
ofa man’s palm, all which had motion; 
and that besides these sixteen, which had - 
human likeness, she brought forth at the 
same time a creature, in the likeness of 
a horse,. which had also motion. 

11. Count Flons,. the Fourth of that 
name, Governor of the Netherlands, had, 
amongst others one, ‘datighter,. called - 
Matilda, some say Margaret, she-was 
married to Count Herman of Henne- 
berg; William King of the Romans, and 
Earl of Holland, was her brother ; Otto 
Bishop of Utrecht, her uncle by her 
father’s side; and Henry Duke of Brabant 
her uncle by the mother’s sidé: Alix 


Countess of Henault her, aunt; Otto of 


Gelders, and Henry Bishop of Leige, her 
cousins. On a time this countess of 
Henneberg did see a poor widow woman 
begging her bread for God’s sake, having 
in either arma child, which she had at 
one birth. This poor woman craving her, 
the Countess reproached- her, saying, 
«« That it was a thing against Nature (in 
her opinion) fora woman to conceive by 
her husband two children at one birth ; 
and therefore she had lewdly abandoned» 
herself toother men.” The poor woman 
having her heart fall,, lifted.up her eyes 
to Heaven, and said, ‘* O great and 
mighty God, f beseech thee, for a testi- 
mony of mine innocency, that it will 
please thee to send this Lady at one burden 
so many children as there are days in the 
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year.” A while after the Countess was 
big with child by her husband, and for 
lying in went into Holland to see the 
Karl of Holland her nephew, lodging in 
the Abbey of Religious Women at Los- 
dunen, where she grew so exceeding 
great, that the like was never seen. 
‘time being come, the Friday before Palm 
Sunday, in the year 1276,. she was deli- 
vered of three hundred and sixty-five 
children, half sons and half daughters, 
the odd one being found to be an Her- 
maphrodite, all complete and well-fa- 
shioned, of the bigness of chickens new 
hatched, saith Camerarius. These were 
laid in two basons, and baptised by Gui- 
don, Suffragran to the Bishop of Utrecht, 
who named the sons John, and the 
daughters Elizabeth, in the presence of 
some great Lords, and notable persons ; 
as soon as they were baptized they all 
died, together with their mother. The two 
basons are yet to be seen in the said 
church of Losdunen, not far from the 
Hague, with an epitaph, bothin Latin znd 
Dutch, expressing at largethe whole story. 

12. In the History of the Acts of 
Augustus Cesar, we find upon record, 
that in his twelfth Consulship, upon the 
eleventh day of April, C. Crispinus Hela- 
rus, a gentleman of Fesule, came with 
solemn pomp into the Capitol, attended 
with his nine children, seven sons, and two 
daughters ; with seven-and-twenty grand- 
children that were the sons of his children ; 
and nine-and-twenty more, who were 
his great grand children, the sons of his 
sons sons: and besides these with twelve 
females, that were his childrens daughters, 
and with all these he solemnly sacrificed. 

13. There was a noble-Lady of the 
family of the Dalburges, who saw of her 
race, .even to the sixth generation; 
whereof the Germans have made -this 
distich. 

1 2 3 4 
Mater ait Nata, dic Nate, Filia Natum 
5 6 
Ut moneat Nate, plangere Filiolam. 


Which, because I have not found 


fi1,) Grimst. Hist. Netherlands, 1.1. p. 52. 
I..1.c¢, 6.p. 188, Heyl. Cosmog. p. 384. 
187. Morisod’s Itinerar, p. 52. 
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Camer. Hor. Subcis. cent. 2.c. 66. p. 273. 
Schenck. Obs. 1. 4. p. 562. Zuing. Theat. vol. 1.1.2. p. 
Schot. Physic. 
Ludovic. Vivesin Colloq Howell’s Epistles, vol. 3. § 2, 
412.) Plin. }. 7. p. 162.—(13.) Zuin. Theat. vol. 3. 1. 
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already translated, I shall venture at ig. 
this tetrastic : / 
The aged mother to her daughter spake, 
Daughter, said she, arise. 
Thy daughter to her daughter take, 
Whose daughter's daughter cries*. 


14. In the memory of our father (saith 
Vives) there was a village in Spain, of 
above a hundred houses; whereof all the 
inhabitants were issued from one old man, 
who was then alive: the name by which 
the youngest should call him, could not 
be given ; for our language (saith he) 
meaning the Spanish, affords not a name 
above the great grand-father’s father. 

15, In the place and parish where I was 
born, wz. in the borough of Leicester, 
in the church of St. Martin, 1 myself 
have seen (and it is there yet to be seen by 
others) a very remarkable Epitaph: which 


is this: 


Here lieth the body of John Heyrick, of 
this parish, who departed this life the se- 
cond of April, 1589, being about the age 
of seventy-six years; he did marry Mary. 
the duughter of John Bond, of Wardend, 
in the county of Warwick, Esquire. He 
lived with the said Mary in one house full 
JSifty-two years; and in all that time never 
buried man, woman or child, though they 
were sometimes twenty in household. He 
had issue by the said Mary five sons and 
seven daughters. The said John was May- 
or of the town, 1559, andagain, Anno 
1572. The said Mary lived toninety-seven 
years, and departed the eighth of Decem-" 
ber, 1611. She did see lefore her departure, 
of her children and childrens children, and 
their children, to the numler of one hun- 
dred forty and two. 


16. In St. Innocents church-yard in 
the city of Paris, is to be seen the epitaph 
of Yoland Baily, widow to Monsieur 
Dennis Capel, a proctor at the Chastelet, 
which shows that she had lived eighty four 
years, and might have seen 288, Verste- 
gan saith, 295, of her descendants chil- 


Fulgos. 
Curios, 1. 3. p. 547. Guicciard. Descrip. Belgiz. 
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dren. She died the seventeenth of April 
Pe rets. 
Me In Markshal church in Essex, on 
Mrs. Honeywood’s tomb, is this inscrip- 
tion: 


Here lieth the body of Mary Waters, 
the daughter and co-heir of Robert Waters, 
of Lenham im Kent, Esquire, wife of 
Robert Honywood, of Charing, 7m Kent, 
Esquire, her only husband, who ‘had at 
her decease, lawfully descended from her, 
367, sixteen of her own body, 114 grand- 
shildren, 228 in the third generation, and 
nine inthe fourth. She liveda most pious life, 
and in a Christian manner died here at 
Markshal, in the ninety-third year of her 
age andin the forty-fourth of her widow- 
hood, May 11, 1620. 


i8. Dame Esther Temple, daughter to 
Miles Sands, Esquire, was born at Latmos, 
in Buckinghamshire, and was married to 
Sir Thomas Temple of Stow, Baronet ; 
Shehad four sons and nine daughters, who 
all lived to be married; and so exceedingly 
‘multiplied, that this Lady saw seven hun- 
dred that proceeded from her own body. 
Reader, I speak within compass, and have 
left myself a reserve, having bought the 
truth hereof by a wager I lost, saith Dr. 
Fuller: besides, there was a new genera- 
tion of the marriageable females just at her 
death. Had the offspring of this Lady 
been contracted into one place, they were 
sufficient to have peopled a town of a 

ompetent proportion, though her issue 
was not so long in succession, as‘broad in 
‘extent. I confess, very many of her de- 
scendants died before her death. The Lady 
Temple died Anno 1656. 

19. John, Henry, and Thomas Palmer, 
were thesons of Edward Palmer, Esquire, 
in Sussex. It happened that their mother, 
being a fortnight in labour, was on 
Whitsunday delivered of John her eldest 
son; on the Sunday following of Henry 
her second son; and on the Sunday next 
after of Thomas her third son. This is 
that which is commonly called superfceta- 
tion (usual in other creatures, but rare in 
“women); the cause whereof we leave te 
the disquisition of physicians. Thesé 
three were knighted for their valour. 

20. In the year of our Lord 1684, died 


’ 
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the noble Lord Phillip Lewis of Hirshorne, 
at his mansion-house in the Palatinate, 
three miles from Heydelberg. He left 


no heir, but his Lady was with child. 


His kindred forthwith entered upon the 
rents and royalties, and to gain the more 
knowledge of them (soon after the death 


of her Lord) they seized the keys of all - 


private places. This outrage redoubled 
the grief of the poor Lady; so that with- 
in a few days after, she fellin travail, and 
brought forth a son, but dead, and want- 
ing the skuli:. the next heirs. of the de- 
ceased ndbleman now thought they had 
attained to their utmost hopes, and used 
the estate as their own. But it pleased 
God to raise up'a son to that desolate and 


-disconsolaté widow, for she remained 


somewhat big after her delivery ; yet sus- 
pecting nothing but that it was some 
preternatural humour, or some disease 
that was remaining in her body, she con- 
suited the physicians, who not suspecting 
a second birth, advised her to go to the 
baths by the Rhine: she accordingly did, 
as a sad and comfortless widow, attended 
only with one maid; and came thither, 
July 1584, where she found Augustus the 
Elector of Saxony, together with the 
Pincess his wife, as also many other 
Princes and their Ladies ; by which means 
all lodgings were so foretaken up that she 
could not find entertainment in any inn, 
it not being known.of what quality she 
was, coming thither with a single maid, 
At last, discovering to the Governorof the 
place who she was, she procured lodging 
in his house for that night: and that very 
night, which was in the tenth week from 


her former delivery, it pleased God te 
send her (in her affliction, and amongst 


strangers) a lovely boy. The fame of 
this coming to the ears of the illustrious 
Princes who were then in town, the Elec- 
tor of Mentz made a noble provision for 
her lying-in: the Elector of Saxony also 
sent her, by way. of present, one thou- 
sand dollars: also all the rents and royal- 
ties, before seized upon, were restored to 
this lawful heir of her husband, who.alse 
is yet alive, saith Caspar Bauhinus. 

21. A Dutch woman in Southwark, 
some twenty years since; having invited, 
divers of her neighbours to her upsitting, 
found herself not well ona sudden ; ° and 


_ (16.) Hakewell’s Apolog. 1. 3.c 5. §.-7. p. 224. Versteg. Restit. Decayed. Intell. c. 1. p. 3.— 
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rising from her table, was brought to-bed 
of another child. 

+ 22, August 10, 1731, a sadler’s, wife 
was brought to-bed, -at Perpignan in 
France, wr five girls; a sorte ight be fore 
her sister Jay-in of five boys; her mother 
who had fifteen children, aa ght twelve 
of them into the world at three. lyings- 
in. 

23. On atomb-stone in the church- yard 
of Hey don in Yorkshire, in the follow’ ing 
inscription : or 

Flere lieth the bady ef William Strutton, 
ef Padrington, lini! the 18th of May 
1734, aged 97 ; wha-had by his first wife 
28 chi ldren, and by a second wife 17 ¢ wus 
father to 45,, grand t father to 86, great- 
grandfather to 97, and great-g: yeal- g? and 
Father to 23, in all 251. 


24. > There lived in the year: 1581, in 
the parish of Tregaian, in the .co unty of 
Anglesey, aman aged 108, named William 
_ David ap Howel ap Jorworth, who mar- 
ried three wives ; the first was called El- 
Jen Ferch William: of her he begat twenty- 
_ two children. By his second’ wife, called 
Catherine ach Richard, he begat ten 
children ; and by his third, named Elen 
\ ferch William, he begat foie children. - 

In his life time he had also two concu- 
bines, one called Janet Ferch William, by her 
“hebegattwo children ; theether called Leky 
Lloyd, by her he beg fai five children. Th 


* number of his chilies lawfully begotten 


was thirty-six, and ‘by his concubines he 
had seven, making all together forty-three. 
His eldest son, called Giiffith ap William, < 
$4 years old, had, children and childrens’ 
children to’ a great number; — also his 
youngest son was Griffith ap William, 
two years old, living in the abovesaid pa- 
rish of T'regaian, so that there were, eighty- 
two years between the two brothers, and 
they weze both at their father’s funeral. 
His eldest daughter, called Alice ap W ril- 
liam, was twice > married, ‘lived seventy-two 
years, and had many children, and. child- 
xen’s children toa very great number. 
There lived in the said parish of Tre- 


gaian within his time, about cighty-eight ; 


persons descended from the body of the 
said old man,, It is reported that children, 
‘and children’s children, descended from 


(21.) Sandys on Ovid Metam. 1. 11, Bi ter ea) Gent, Mag. Auge 1731—-(23 .) eas .) Thid : 


vol, xxxlli. p. 36. 
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him, and born in his days, .did amonht -to 
the number of three hundred persons and 
upwards. 

‘Lhe said David Ap ia ap Jorworth 
was a. man of middie sta she of a good 
complexion, seldom ‘vexed with stone or 
colie,~or any other distemper, of moderate 
diet, lived by husbandry and tillage, alto- 
gether delighting and exercis nz himself 
tm fishing “and fowling. His h earing, 
eye-sight, and all his senses continuing 
perfect to the last,’ 

25. ~» A poor woman of Ayliffe-street, 
Londen, was delivered in the month of 


September 17£6, of four children ata 


birth. M. Sei: gnette of Rochelle, givesan 
account in the Journal des Scavans, of a 
woman of Kaintonge, who was at ane 
birth delivered of nine well-formed. child- 
ren, so far advancéd that their sexes could 
be discovered, Bianchi in his. work De 


Natural in Humano Corpore vitiosa morbo= 


Sag ibe Generaiione, asserts, that in his time 
the circumstance of three children at a 


birth had happened more than once ; -tljat. 


in some of the districts of Piedmont, there 
had been sometimes five at a birth; and 
that in the duchy of Milan, avery little 
time before the year 1 741, when his work 
was published, seven had been born at one 
time. 

‘The Harlem Courant for 1755, gives 
an account of a man who was presented 
to the empress of Russia, and temarkable 
for being the father of seventy-two child- 


ren. by two wives. 


The daughter of Gerard. Vander reticht, 
engraver to sir Hans Sloane, confirmed to 
Dr. Combe a fact he had often heard, that 
her mother, who was still alive in 1789, 
and then in the eighty-sixth year of her 
age, had bornethirty-two children at thirty- 
one births, the last being twins, and that 
they all lived tobe christened. Another 
fact of this kind related on the: authority, of 
tle celebrated Mr. Kirwan’ is, that a 


gentleman in Jreland was the youngest 


but one of for ty sons, all produced in stc- 
cession, from three different wives, by one 
father, who.all arrived at the age of man- 


‘hood. 


The following epitaph commemorating 
an instance of remarkable fecundity, is in- 


serted by Mr. Pennant in his Journey to 
- Snowdon: Herelieth the body of Nicholas | 


Hoolits 
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~ Backes of Conway, gént. who was the 
_ forty-first child of his’ father; William 
» Hookes, esq. by Alice his wife, and the 


father of twenty-seven children, who died © 


the 20th day of March 1687; 

26. > A writef in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1763, says ‘about two 
Months ago [shad an opportunity of cons 
versing with Robert Ogleby, the old tra. 
velling tinker, and took the following ac- 

- count fromhim. | ye 

He seems to be a healthy, strong man, 

» carries his budget on his back, works at 
his trade; and does not appear to be above 
eighty years of age. He says he has not 
‘éalenany flesh meat for twelve years, but 
lives chiefly on bread .and milk, butter, 
cheese and pudding. He: tiavels twice a 
year from Rippon to York, thence to Leeds 
and home again, and complains of the 
badness of trade this war time; and the 
scarcity of money. He carries along with 
him the following copy of a register be- 
longing to the church at Rippon. 

«© Robert 5 xf John Ogleby, 
of Rippon, b 1¢ 106th 1654, 
as appears: by th | register, witness 
my Hand, »Rowe, Clerk. 

He says. he was born at Rippon, and 
placed out apprentice to Mr: William Sel- 
lers, of York, copper-smith and bell-found- 
er, whom he served seven years, and after- 
wards worked with him as a journeyman. 
He thence went to Hull and was pressed 
for a soldier inthe second year ofking James 
II. and sent to over Holland in brigadier 
Stanhope’s battalion. Was with king Wil- 
liam at the battle of the Boyne in Ireland: 
was wounded in the thigh at the siege of 

Brussels, and discharged at Amsterdan.. 
He afterwards served queen Anne, was at 
the battles of Almanza and Malplaquet, 
and continued a soldier under king George 
I. and king George II. till he obtained 
his discharge. He was a soldier in all 48 
years, and says he has six sons im the 
army. He married at the age of twenty- 
two, and lived with his wife seventy-three 

years, and had by her’ 25 children, 12 
sons and 13 daughters. His wife died 
about 13 yeatsago. His father lived to 
the age’ of 140 years, and there is a monu- 
menterected for him iu Tanfield church, 
hear Rippon. és ae 

- 27. > The wife of Emanuel Gago, a 

labourer, near Valladolid, was delivered 


the 14th of June 1799, of five girls ; the. 


(25.) London Medical Journal, vol. x. for the 
==(27.) Encyloped, Britann, Art. Prolific, 
Fou, Xe Ss ’ 
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two firstof whom were baptized; the other 
three were born in an hour after. Two of 
thein were baptized, but the last, when it 
eame into the world, had every appearance 
of death. . Pie We : 

The celebrated Tarrin was brought td 
bed inthe seventh month of her pregnancy, 
at Argentueil near Paris; July 17, 1779; 
of three boys, each fourteen inches and a 
half lorig, and ofa girl thirteen inches ; they 
were all four baptized, but did not live 
twenty-four heurs, , 

The public papers for the month of Juné 
1779, made mention of one Maria Ruiz of 
the distriet of Lucena, in Andalusia; wha, 
was successively delivered of sixteen boys, 
without any girls, and seven of them were 
still alive on the 17th of August after. 

The following, though a recent fact,is als 
most incredible; In theyear 1755a Museo-, 
vite peasant, named James Kyrloff, and his. 
wife, were presented to the empress of. 
Russia. This peasant had been twice mar- 
ried’ and was then seventy years of age. — 
His first wife was brought to bed twenty- 
one times, namely, four times of four chil- 
dren each time; seven times of three; 
and ten. times of two, making in all 57 
children, who were thenalive, His second , 


“wife; who accompanied him, had already 


been-delivered seven times, once of three 
children, and six times of twins, which 
made 15 children for her share. Thus the 
Muscovite patriarch had already 72 chil 
dren by’ two: marriages: We are assured 
that the Sultan Mustapha III. had issue by 
his concubines 580 male children. _ 

98. « The wife of one Christian Clues, 
who resided at a place called Loekerkirky 
eight or ten ledgues from the Hague, was. 
delivered, on the 21st of June, 1686, of a 
male child, which lived nearly two months} 
and seventeén hours after she brought, 
forth another, which was still-born; twen- 
ty four hours after she was delivered of a 
third male child, which lived nearly two 
hours; and at the end of twenty-four hours 
more produced a fourth, stili-born. At 
length: she brought forth a fifth child 3 
but both the childand the mother perished. 

29. ~ Baron d’Abensperg, in Bavaria, 
had forty childten by two lawful wives, 
thirty-two boys; and eight, girls. Being 
in favour: with Henry ILI, he took the 
opportunity one day, while hunting with 
that prince, to preseat to him his thirty- 
two sons, well equipped, and well mount= 


ej 
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ed. The Emperor received them with 
every mark of attention, gave them hand- 
some appointments, not only on account 
of the merit of their father, but 
of their own good qualities; and  be- 
cause such a number of brothers firmly 
united might perform extraordinary things 
for the good of the empire. 

ere 


CHAP... XX. 
Of the strange Agility and Nimbleness of 
some, and their wonderful Feats. 
Tur encouragement given in this age 
to exhibitions of activity, has put agility, 
in some measure, ona footing with genius, 
and has made the cultivation of the heels. 
-more lucrative than that of the ‘head. 
Leaping, tumbling, and rope-dancing, 
were no doubt first introduced at fairs and 


“wakes for the entertainment of the lower. 


class of people, who could not relish more 
refined amusements ; but since Pantomime 
Entertainments and the diversions of Sad- 
der’s Wells have been in vogue, the car- 
penter and the tumller have rivalled the 
poct and the actor, afid our gentry sit with 
pleasure to see cats and monkies put out 
of countenance by men and women. 

The institution of the regiments of 
light-horse has been productive of a vast 
field of agility of a new kind, and troops 
of adventurers of both sexes have of late 
years hazarded their necks for our pence, 
and have outdone all the stories of Arabian 
dexterity, by riding two, three, and four 

horses at once on full speed, and perform- 
ing the same feats with their-heads or their 

- féet in contact with the saddje, as others 
have done when properly seated. 

By these tricks so many in ouf days 
have leaped, tumbled, and gallopped into 
good fortune, that there is little likelihood 

~ successors to them will be wanting: and 
the philosopher nmustown that theirexhibi- 
tions are not disgusting to view ; and -that 
they are amazing instances of the power of 
industry and habit on the human frame. 
In Mr. Wanley’s timethey were unknown, 
and therefore his gleanings on this subject 
will appear less surprising to his readers 
at this day, than.they did to himself: but 
the veracity -of the authors he copied, 


becomes at the same time better establish- . 


-ed. } 
1. Amongst those shows which were 
presented to the people of Rome in the 


(2g.) Aventin. Hist. lib. v. De Lavau Receueil, 


(2) Zuin. Theat. vol. ii]. 5. p. 386. 


time of the Czsars, there was exhibited — 
aman who would skip from place to place, 
and climb up a smooth wall, after the 
manner of a cat. 

2. *‘I have seen oftentimes,” saith Ca- 
merarius, “ in the Princeof Banberg’s 
court, ‘a certain peasant of Germany, 
nourished and brought up (as himself 
avouched) in the neighbouring mountains 
among beasts: he was so active and nim- 
ble of his body that he amazed all that 
saw him. He showed his agility, not 
standing, but walking upon his feet 
and hands like a dog or cat: he would 
climb by the cornerstowards the roof of © 
the hall in such manner as an ape could 
scarce do, though otherwise he was a rus- 
tical fellow, heavy and of a gross make. 
I saw him twice as I was at the Prince’s 
table, leap upon the shoulders of one of _ 
the guests, and from thence upon the 
table without overturning dish or cup, and 
and then. cast himself with such a spring 
upon the floor, that one would have said 
it had been a squirrel or wild cat. He 
did use to skip as fast from place to place 
upon the tops of towers and houses built 
point-wise, as our house-cats will do, 
There was in the court a dwarf, called _ 
Martinet, who used to mount the back of | 
this nimble fellow, and turn him to and fro, 
and wheel him about as a horse, exercis- 
ing him in divers leaps and sundry pos- 
tures; but whenscever he pleased, — 
with one leap, he would cast his rider, 
though he endeavoured to sit never so 
surely.” ‘ I would not have made any 
mention of this strangeman in this book,’” 
saith the forenamed author, ‘if I had not 
seen with my eyes his tricks of activity, 
as many others yet living have done: 
when 1 wrote this chapter he was alive, 
with a wife he had married. 

3. The great Sfortia was of that rotable 
agility, that withott the least assistance 
from another, or any advantageous rise of 
the ground, when he had once put his left — 
foot into the stirrup, though his helmet 
was on, andall the rest of his body com- 
pletely armed, would he neatly put himself 
into the saddle ot his great horse. 

4, Antonius Nebrissensis tells, that he 
saw a man at Hispalis, who was born ia 
the Canary Islands, that would keep one 
of his feet in the same foot-steps continu. 
ally, and suffer a man to stand at the dise 
tance of eight paces from him, to throw 


de diverses Histoires vol. i. part 2. p. 133. 
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_ stones at him: he in the mean time, by 


moving his head, by twisting of his body 


this and that way, and sometimes by the 


changeand shifting his legs, would avoid the 
blow and hart that was aimed athim. To 
this danger he would readily-expose himself, 


“as oft as any man would give him a brass 


farthing. 
5. 


« in the Cisalpine Franee, an Asiatic 


rope-dancer, that danced securely upon 
the rope with two swords made fast to the 
inside of his legs in which condition he 


must keep his legs ata great distance, or 


be wounded with the sharp points of the 
weapons he carried. After this, the same 
man had two round pieces of wood, of 


the breadth of three fingers, and some- 


~svhat more than a foot and .an half in 


length, fastened to his feet, with these be 
danced, ‘standing upon them end-wise. 
Many other feats of activity he performed, 


that will not easily be believed by any 
_ but those who 
of. 


> were eye witnesses there 

6. Luitprandus, no contemptible author, 
writes, that Anno Dom. 950, when he 
was embassador from Berengarius to the 


- Emperor of Constantinople, he saw a 


ok 


—" 


strange sight. <“ A stage-player,” saith 


he, ‘* without any assistance from his 


hands, bore upon his forehead a strait 
piece of wood in a pyramidical form, the 


Jength of which was twenty four feet, the 


breadth at thé bottom three feet, and one 
foot and ahalf on the top of it. Two 


naked boys climbed up to the top of this 


piece of wood, which the man kept in a 
strait and even poise from turning this and 
that way, as if it had been rooted in his 
forehead ; having mounted the top, the 


_ boys played upon it, the wood remaining 
immovable; after this one of the boys’ 


came down, while the other remained 


playing, to the gréat wonder of the specta- 
tors ; the wood standing fast all this while. 
The stage player continued all this space 
of time (which was no smail one) with 
fixed feet, his hands unemployed, his 
body upright, and his forehead immovable, 


although he bore upon it so great and 
“so ponderous a piece of wood, besides 


the weight of the boys.” . | 
. 4%. Anno 1507, the Sultaa of Egypt 


< [ saw,” saith Simon Maiolus,. 


60,000 Mamalukes, ‘in like habit, assem, 
bled in a spacious plain, in which were 
three heaps of sand, fifty paces distant, 


_and in each a spear erected, with a mark 


‘made ostentation of his magnificence to — 


the Turkish embassador: there were 


(4.) Kornman. de Mirae. Vivor, 


x 


p- 256.—(.5) Ibid. —-(6.) Ibid. 
Ms +o 


to shoot at; and the like over against’ 
them, with space betwixt for six horses 
torun abreast: here the younger Mama-~ 
lukes upon their horses, running at full 
speed, gave wonderful proof of their skill. 
Some shot arrows. backward and forward ; 
others in the midst of their race alighted 
three times, and their horses still ranning, 
mounted. again, and hit the mark never 
theless: others did hit the same, standing 
on their horses thus swiftly running ¢ 
others three times unbent their bows, and 


thrice again bent them, whilst their horses 


ran, and missed not the mark; _ neither 
did others, who in the middle of their 
race alighted down. oneither side, -and 
ayain mounted themselves; no, nor they 
which in their swiftest course leaped 
and turned themselves backwards on 
their horses, , and then, their horses 
still running, turned themselves forward. 
There was some, who, while their horses 
ran, ungirt them thrice, at each time 
shooting ; and then again girt their sad- 
dles, and yet, never missed the mark, 
Some- sat in their saddles, leaped back- 
wards out of them, and turning over their 
heads, settled themselves again in their 
seats, and shot, as the former, three 
times; others laid themselves backward. 
on their running horses, and taking their 
tails put them in their mouths, and 
yet forgot not their aim in shooting : some 
after every shot drew out their swords and 


flourished them about their heads, and 


again sheathed them; others sat betwixt 
three swords on their right, and as many 
on the left, thinly clothed, so that with- 
out great care every motion would wound 
them; yet before and behind them touch= 
edthe mark, One stood upon two horses, 
running very swiftly, his feet loose, and | 
shot also at oncet hree arrows before, and. 
again three behind him ; ano ther sitting 
on a horse, neither bridled nor saddled, as. 
he came at every mark, arose and stoad: 
upon his feet, and on both hands hitting 
the mark, sat down again three times 
a third, sitting on the bare horse, when he 
came to the mark, lay upon his beck 
and lifted up his leg, and. yet missed not 
his shot: one of them was killed with a 
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fall, 


a“ 


‘gained in the air. 


84 of the strange Agility and Nimbleness of some, and their wonderful Feats. 


fall, and two much wounded, in these 
their feats of activity. All this is from 
“‘Baumgusten’s relation, who was an eye- 
witness thereof, | 


8. > A celebrated traveller, who ac- 
companied the embassador'sent to China, 
by Peter the Great of Russia, in the year 
1710, discribing a fete given by the mis- 
sionaries at the emperor’sexpense, says :— 
€* ‘The emperor’s band played the whole 
time of dinner ; after which we were en- 
t rtained by some jugglers, and persons 


who displayed singular feats of agility. 


The juggler took a gimlet which he thrust 
into one of the pillars, and asked us what 
wine we chosé, red or white. Having 
told him, he took out the gimblet, put the 
barrel of a goose quill into the hole, and 
drew off the wine we required, He drew 
off in like manner different liquors, which 
I had the curiosity to taste, and which were 
all excellent. 


*" Another young man then took three | 
Knives, the blades of which were long and 


sharp, and tossed them up one after the 
other in such a manner that he had al- 
ways oneineach hand, while thethird re- 
He repeated the same 
feat fora considerable time, alwayscatching 
the knife by the handle as it fell, without 
ever suffering it to escape. ‘The knives 
were So sharp that if he had unfortunately 
missed his aim his fingers must have infal- 
libly been cut. | ai 

«* He then took a bowl, somewhat 
smaller than those used for playing at nine 
“pins, having a hole in the middle, and a rod 
two feet in length, and about the size of a 
‘common walkine-stick, the point of which 
exactly fitted the hole in the bowl. He 
threw up the latter tothe height of above 
three fect and catched it on -the point of 
the rod, not in the hole, butin every place 
that occurred, and continued to do so fora 
considerable time. He then placed it on 


'  the.peint of the rod without minding whe- 


ther’ the rod was in the hole or not, and 
made it whirl round with such velocity 
that it seemed motionless. This feat ap- 
peared to me very dextrous, especially as 
he seemed to amuse himself; and when the 
motion of the bowl began to slacken he 


only give atwist with his arm, so that 


‘one might imagine that it was fixed to the 


rod. 
‘¢ He then placed a large earthenware 


(7,) Purchas, Pilgr.tom, 1, 1, 6, ¢. 5. § 5. ps 748.—-(8.) Bell’s Travels. 


dish, more than eighteen inches in dilamee 
ter, on the point of the rod, and made it 
whirl round in the same manner without 
confining it t» the centre, catching it 
sometimes at the distance. of three inches 
from the edge.” 
more instance of his dexterity. 

_ “He placed in a perpendicular direction 
in the micdle of the hall, two bamboos, 
each of which was about twenty feet in 
length, five inches in diameter at the bot- 
tom, and about as broad as a crown at the 
top. They were exceedingly straight, 
smooth and light, and he cansed them to 
be held in that position by two men. i'wo 
little children then climbed to the top of 
them without any assistance, and ‘stood 
upon’ them sometimes on one foot, somes 
times on the other, and sometimes on their 
heads. They next placed one hand on the 
topof the bamboo, and extended their body 
almost in such a manner as to form with 
ita right angle, In this posture they re- 
mained a considerable time, changing their 


hands every now andthen? I observed that. 


this feat depended in part on the person 
who held the bamboo. He supported it on 
his imiddle, keeping his eyes continually 
fixed on the child. ‘There were about 
twenty or thirty of these persons belonging 
to the emperor, and they never perform 
without his permission. I am fully per- 
suaded that few nations in the world are 


egual in dexterity to the Chinese, and none: 


‘excel them in feats of this kind. . 

gy. ~ In Pall Mall, lived one Clarke, 
called the Posture-Master, who had such 
an absolute command of all his muscles 
and joints, that he could disjoint almost 
his whole body, so that he imposed on our 
famous Mullens, who looked on him as in 
so miserable a condition that he would not 
undertake his cure. Though a well-grown 
fellow, he would appear in all the defor- 
mities that can be imagined ; as himps- 
backed, pot-bellied, sharp breastea, &c. 
He disjointed his arms, shoulders, legs, 
and thighs, so that he appeared to be as 
great an object of pity as could be seen, 


and he has often imposed on a'company, | 


in which he had just before been, and 
made them give him money as a cripple, 


© T have seen. him,” says the author of 


this account, ‘‘ make his hips stand out 
a considerable way from his loins, and 
so high, that they seemed to invade the 
place of his back, in which posture he 
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has .an extraordinary large’ belly. He 


turns his face into all shapes, so that he 


~ can imitate all the uncouth, demure, odd 
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faces of a quakers meeting. He began 


young to bring his body to this .pliancy, 


aud there are several instances of persons 
who can move several of their bones out 


_ of their joints by using themselves to it 


from children. 
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CHAP. XXI. 


Of the extraordinary Swiftness of some 
Men. 


In England, at this day, the goodness 
of the roads, the opportuntties of shift- 
ing horses, and the vast speed of those. 
animals fora short time, rendérs swift- 
ness, in man of less consequence to us 
than it was to our ancestors, who kept 


, 


‘~~ 


in their service men. of -prodigious fleet- 


ness, whom they termed Running-foot- 

men, and used on all messages that re- 

quired extraordinary dispatch. Never- 

‘theless, some of the following facts 
show that it is possible for mento go 

long journeys sooner on foot, thaa in our 

Most expeditious and improved methods 

of travelling post. oe 
i. Philippides, being sent by the 


_ Athenians to Sparta, to implore their 


assistance in the Persiau war, in. the 
space of two days ran one thousand two 


hundred and sixty furlongs, that is, one 
hundred and seventy Reman miles and a 


half. : 
. 2. Euchidas was sent by the same 
Athenians to Delphos, to desire some 
of the holy fire from thence; he went 


and returned in one and the same day, 


having measured 1000 furlongs, that is, 
425, Roman miles.” ary 
3. When Fonteius and Vipsanus were 


Consuls, there was a boy of but nine. 


“years of age (Martiai calls him Addas), 
who within the compass of one day ran 
+75. miles, 

. 4. But that amazes me (saith Lipsius) 
‘which Pliny sets down of Pholonides 
“the courier, or foot-post, that he dis- 


491. Plin. 1. 7. c. 20. p. 167. 
gent. 3. Ep. 59. p. 269. Solin. c.6. p. 
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patched, in nine hours of the day, 
1200 furlongs, even as far as from Sey- 
cione to Elis, ‘and returned from thence 
by the third hour of the night, 

5. ‘here was one 2hilippus, a young 
man, asoidier, and one of the guard to 
Alexander the Great, whoon foot, and 
armed, and with his weapons in his hand, 
did attend the King, for 500 furlongs, 
as he rode in his chariot. Lysimachus 
often proffered him his horse; but he 
would net accept him. The space he 
ran is less wonderful than his. per- 
forming. it under such a weight of 
arms. 


6. King Henry the Fifth of England 


was so swiftin running, that he, with, 


two of his Lerds, without bow or other 
engine, would take awild buck or doe 
ina large park. ; 

7. Haroid, the son: of Canutus the 
Second, succeeded — his. fether in the 
kingdom of England : he was surnamed 
Hare-foot, because he ran as swift as a 
hare. © . 
_8. Ethus, King of the Scots, was of 
that swiftness, that he almost reached 


that of stags and greyhounds: he was: 


theretore vulgafly called Alipes, winged- 
foot: though otherwise unfit for govern- 
ment, being cowardly, and a slave of plea- 
sure. fi pers § 
Q. Starchaterus, the Suecian; was a 
valiant giant, excelling in strength of 
body, and of incredible swiftness of foots 
so thatin the compass of one day he ran 
out of the Upper Sweden into Denmark, 
a jouryey which other men could hardly 
perform in the’ compass of twelve days, 
though on horseback. 

10. The Piechi are a sort of footmen 


who attend upon the Turkish Emperor ; 


and when there is occasion, are dispatch- 
ed here and there with his orders’ or 


messages: they run with such admirable 


swiftness, that with a little pole-axe and 
a phial of sweet waters in their hands, 
they will ran from Constantinople _ te 
Adrianople in a day anda night, which is 


about 100 Roman miles. 


/11. Luponus, a Spaniard, was of that 
strength and swiftness, that with a ram 
laid on his shoulder be equalled any other 


(1.) Plin. 1.7. c. 20. p. 167.—(2.) Lips, Epist. cent. 3: Epist. 59.p. 269.--($.) Solin. c. 6. ps 
Falgos. 1. 1. c. 6. p. 146.—(4.) Plin.1, 2. ¢.71.p.35.° Lips. - Epist. 
191.(5.) Lips. ibid. p. 270.—(6.) Baker’s Chr. p. 256.— 
7.) Suing. vol, 2.1, 5. p. 383. (8-) ibid.—(9.) Ibid.—(10.) Lips. Epist. ceat.3.. Ep, 59. p. 271. 
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in the race that was to be found in his 
time. : 

12. Under the Emperor Leo, who 
succeeded Marcian, there was a Greek 
‘pamed Indacus, a valiant man, and of 
wonderful swiftness; he would run 


faster than any other of the Athenian. 


or Spartan footmen. One might see 
him at parting, but he vanished pre- 
sently like lightning, seeming as if he 
flew ‘over mountains and steep places 
rather than that he ran: he could rid 
more ground in one day, without being 
weary, than the best post could have 
done with so many horses of relays as 
he coud take, without staying in any 


place: when he had made in a day 


much more way than a post. could do 
with all his speed, the next day he re- 
turned to the place from whence he 
departed the day before, and went again 
from thence the next day for some 
other place, and’ never stopped run- 
ning, nor did stay long in any place. 

13. Polymnestor, a boy of Milesia, 
was set by his mother to keep goats, un- 
der a master who was the owner of 
them: while he was in this employ- 
ment he pursued a hare in sport, 
overtook and caughther, which known, 
he was by his master brought to the 
Olympic games; and there, as victor 
in the race, gained the ground, in the 
forty-sixth Olympiad, saith Bocchus. 


14. They have casquis or posts in >t 


Peru, which are to carry tidings or 
Yetters ; for which purpose they had 


- houses a league anda half asunder; and 


running each man to the next, they 
would run fifty leagues in a day and a 
night... 4 

"15. The Ruche are a tribe of the 
Arabians, not rich, but in agility of 
body miraculous; and accountit a shame 
if one of their footmen be vanquish- 


‘ed by two horsemen ; nor is any amongst 


them so slow that he will not outgo 
the swiftest horse, be the journey ever so 


long. | 
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CHAP. XXII. 


Of Men of Expedition in their Journeys, 


and great dispatch in other Affairs. 


1. TrrusSempronius Gracchus, a smart 
young man, set out from Amphissa, and, 


with change of :horses, upon the third 


day arrived at Pella. 

2. M. Cato, with’ wonderful speed, 
came from Hidrantum to Rome upon the 
fifth day. , 

3. Julius Cesar, with incredible’ expe- 
dition, made often such journeys that 
in his litter he would travel at the rate of 
one hundred miles a day ;_ he came from 
Rome to Rhodanus (saith Plutarch) 
upon the eighth day: that is about 800 
miles, 

4 Icelus, the freedman of Galba, out- 
went him far; for (as Plutarch saith) to 
bring his patron the news of Nero’s 
death, and to congratulate his arrival to 
the empire, he went from Rome, and 
upon the seventh day came to Clu- 


nia, which is almost the middle of 


Spain. 

5. Mithridates (saith Appianus) with 
change of horses, measured one thou- 
sand furlongs in one day: that. is 


one hundred and twenty-five Roman- 


miles. : 
6. Beyond, him went Hannibal (as 
saith the same Appianus), who being 


“overthrown by Scipio, with one in his 


company, came in two days and two 
nights to Adrumetum, which is about 
three hundred seventy and five miles ; 
that is, in a day and a night one 


hundred eighty-seven miles and a 


half, 

7. Yet was he also outstripped by 
that messenger. which was sent by Max- 
imus to the Senate of Rome, to carry 
news of the death of Maximinus. 
ran, saith Capitolinus, with that post- 
haste, that (changing horses) upon the 
fourth day from Aquileia he got to Rome, 
seven hundred ninety-seven miles, which 


is almost two hundred miles for a day and 


a night, © 


\ ~ 


(11. Zuing. vol. fi. 1. 5. p. 388.——=(12.) Camér. Hor, Subscis. cent. 1c. 75. p.343. Zuing. 


wol.iisl. 5.p 388. Lips. Bpist, cent.3. & 


(5.) Ibid, —(6.) Ibid.—(7.) Capitol, 


p. 52. p. 270.—(13.) Solin. c. 6. p. -190.—(14.) Purch. 
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8. Tiberius Cesar, when his brother . 
Drusus lay sick in Germany, changing - 


-his chariot horses only three times, in 
a night and a day dispatched a jour- 
ney of two hundred miles, and find- 
ing him dead, he accompanied his corpse 
out of Germany to Rome all the way on 
foot. . 

g. John, Lepton, of Kepwick;,, in the 


county of York, Esquire, one of the” 


_ grooms of the privy-ehamber to king 
James, undertook for a.wager to ride 
six days together betwixt York and Lons 
don, being seven score and ten miles, 
_and he performed it accordingly, to the 
greater praise of his strength in acting, 
than his discretion in undertaking it. He 
first set out from Aldersgate, May the 

20th, being Monday, Anno Dom. 1606, 

and accomplished his journey every day 

before it was dark. After he had finish- 
ed his journey at York to the admiration 
of all men, Monday. the 27th of the 
same month, he went from York, and 
came to the Court at Greenwich to his 

Majesty upon Tuesday, in as fresh and 
_-theerful a manner,.as when he first be- 

an. | 

. 10, In the year 1619, the 17th of 

July, one Bernard Calvert, of Andover, 
rode from St. George’s church, in South- 

wark, to Dover ; from thence passed, by 

barge, to Calais in. France; and from 
thence returned back to St. George's 
church the same day; setting out about 
three o'clock in the morning, and returned 
about eight o’clock- in the evening fresh 
and hearty. 

— 11. Osterly-house, in Middlesex, was 
- builtin the Park by Sir Thomas Gresham, 
_ who there magnificently entertained and 

lodged Queen Elizabeth; her Majesty 
found fault with the court of this house 


as too great,-affirming that it would ap- © 


pear more handsome, if divided with a 
wall in the middle. Whereupon: Sir 
Thomas, in the night-time, sent for 
“workmen to London (money  com- 
mands all things), who so speedily 


and silently applied to their business, : 


‘that the next morning discovered the 


” 


court double which the night had left 
single before: it is doubtful whether 
the Queen next day was more content- 
ed with the conformity of her fancy, 
or more pleased with the surprise, and sud+ 
den performance thereof. 

12. Sir Thomas More was Lord Chans 
cellor of England; in which place he de- 
meaned himself with great integrity, and 
with no less expedition. 
the latter, it is recorded, that calling for 
the next-canse, it was returned unto him, 
There are no more to be heard; all suits 
in that court depending, and ready for 
hearing, being finally determined; wheres 
upon a poet wrote thus : 


When More some years had Chancellor been, 
No nore suits did remain. 

The same shall never more be seen 
Till More Le there again. 


+ 


13. In Fabitis Ursinus, a child but of 


eleven years of age, there was so rare a” 


mixture of invention and memory, that he 
could, unto five or- six several persons at 


the same time, dictate the words and mat. | 


ter of so.many several episi!es, some serious 
some jocular, all of different arguments ; 
returning after every short period from the 
last to the first, and soin order; and in 
the conclusion, every epistle should be so 
close, proper and coherent, as if it alone had: 
been intended. at ae) 

14. Philip de Comines, Knight, and 
Lord of Argenton, Privy Counsellor to 
Lewis the Eleventh King of France, was 


a person of such rare and quick parts, - 


that he often indited at one time to four 
Secretaries, several Igiters of weighty 
affairs, with as great facility and -.rea« 
diness as if he had but one matter in 
hand, Va . 
15. Anthony Perenot, Cardinal Gren- 
vel, sometimes tired five Secretaries at 


once with dictating letters to them, and — 


that in several tongues, for he under- 
stood many’ languages: none of that age 
surpassed him for eloquence: he was 
Rishop of Arras at twenty-four years of 
age, and had audience in the Council of 


oa 


(8.) Sueton. in Tiberio, p. 127. Val. Max.1. 5. ce. 5. p.146.-=(9.) Full. Worthies, p, 231. York, 
, Hist. of K. James, Anno 1606, p. 333, Faythf. Annalist, p. 201.—(10.) Baker’s Chron. p. 


605. Stowe’s Chron. p. 1032.—(11.) Full. Worthies, p. 177. 
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Trent, forthe Emperor Charles the Fifth, 


where he made a quick and elegant ora-: 


tion. 

16. Sir: Thomas Lakes was born in 
the parish of St. Michael in Southampton, 
and passing through several under offices, 
at last became Secietary of Staite to King 
James. So incredible was his dexte- 
rity, that at the same time he would 
indite, write, and discourse more exact- 
ly than most men could severally perform 
them. : 

17. For vigour and quickness of spirit, 
I take it that Caius Cesar the Dictator 
went beyond all men. It was: reported 
of him that he could write, read, indite 
Jetters, and withal give audience to per- 
sons and hear their business all. at one 
time. And being employed (as itis well 
known) in great and important affairs, 
he ordinarily indited letters to four Secre- 
taries at once: and when he was freed from 
other greater business, he would at ather 
times find work for seven of them at one 
time. 

18. Henricus ab Heers mentions a 
young man of fourteen years of age, who 
used to dictate to’ four of his schoo!-fel- 
lows four different verses, and at the 
same time made a fifth himself. He 
was called the youth with the great 
memory: he afterwards applied him- 
self to physick, wherein he is a prac- 
titioner (saith he). this year, 1630. 

19. It is said of Adrian the Emperor 
that he used to write, dictate, hear others 
discourse, and talk with others at the 
same time; and that he so comprehen- 
ded all public accounts, that every di- 
ligent master of a family understood not 
so well the affairs of his own private 
house. ! 

20. King Henry the Seventh had occa- 
sion tosend a messenger to the Emperor 
Maximihan, 
quired haste ; he thought none more fit 
for this employment: than Mr. Thomas 
Wolsey, then his chaplain: he called him, 
gave him his errand, and bade him make 
all the speed he could. Wolsey dcepart- 
ed from the King at Richmond about 
noon, and by the next morning was got 


15.) Strada. 


25 p. 168.—(18.) Henric. ab Heers, Obs. Med. 1]. 1. Obs. 13. 


Of the Fatness and Unwieldiness of some Men, &c. 


about a business that re-- 


to Dover, and from thence by noon next 
day was come to Calais, and by night w a3- 
with thé Emperor, to whom’ declaring 
his message, and having a present dis- 
patch, he rode that night back to Calais; 
and the night following came fo the court 
at Richmond : the next morning he pre- 
sented himself before the King, who 
blamed him for nof being gone; the mat- 
ter requiring baste. To whom Wolsey 
answered, “ That-he had been wiih the 
Emperor, dispatched the business,” and 
showed the Emperor's letter. The King 
wondered much at’ his speed, bestowed 
presently upon him the deanery of Lin- 
coln, atid soon after made-him his’ Als 
moner. This was the first rise of that 
afterwards great prelate; Cardinal Wols 
sey. f : 
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CHAP. XXIIL 


Of the Fatness and Unwieldiness of some 
Men, -and the Lightness of the Bodies of - 
others. re 


Erasmus'tells us of the Gordii, that. 
whereas other nations were used to maké 
choice of their Kings for some real ex- 
cellency or virtue they had in them above 
others, these people had a custom to 
advance him to the throne of their king- 
dom, who was the fattest and most cor- 
pulent that could be found: perhaps 
being of a peaceable disposition of them- 
selves they would have their Princes 
(whom they could no otherwise restrain) 
to be clogged, at Jeast, with fetters of 


flesh, lest they should prove oyer-active, 


and more stirring than was conducive — 
to their quiet. i know not what ease can 
be expected from him who is become a 
burthen to himself, as some of the follow- 
ing persons were*. | 

1. Zacutus speaks of a young man who 
was grown to that*huge thickness and 
fatness, that he could scarce move hime — 
self, much less was he able to go or set 
one step forward: he continually sat in a 
chair; oftentimes hé was oppressed with — 


Clark’s Mir. c. 77. p.349.—(16.) Full. Worthies, p. 9. Hantshire—-(17,.) Plin. 1.7 cs 


p. 131.-(19.) Spartian. p. 90% 


(20.) Baker’s Chron. p. 375. Hist. of the Lifeand Death of Cardinal Wolscy, by Mr. Cavendish, c. 2% 
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S that difficulty of breathing, that he seemed cured by an herb prescribed by the<phy- 


to be choked; he was'in perpetual fear of sicians of that King. 


_ being suffocated, or that he should speed- 

_ ily die of an apoplexy, convolsion; asthma, 

or fit. He was afterwards cured by Zacu- 
tus himself. 


5. Gabriel Fallopius tells, that he saw a 
man who being extremely fat his skin wag 
so thickened that he lost all feeling. 

6. Philetas of Coos, was an excellent 


2. Polyetictus Sphettius was.a man of critic, and a very good poet in the tine of 


great corpuléncy: he one time made a 
Tong oration aniongst the Athenians, to 
persuade them to enter into a war with 
King Philip of Macedon ; ‘in the speaking 

of which, by reason of the heat and_ his 

own fat, he had frequent recourse to a 
bottle of water which he had about him 
for that purpose,” When he had ended, 

Phocion rose up: ‘ And,, my masters,” 

said he, “is it fit to give credit to this 

man concerning the management of a 

war? What think you weuld become of 

him in the midst of a battie when his hel- 
met and breast-plate were on, se¢ing he 
isin such danger of death with the bare 

-Tabour of speaking ?” 

.. 3. Dionysius'(the son of that Clearchus 
who was the first tyrant in Heraclea), by 
reason of his voluptuous life, and exces- 

'Sive feeding, became so corpulent, — that 

_ he was oppressed with difticulty of breath- 

“ing, and in a continual fear of suffocation ; 

whereupon his physicians appointed, that 
as oft as he fellinto a profound sleep they 
would prick his sides and belly with very 

Jong and sharp needles : he felt nothing 
while they passed through the fat, but 

when they touched upon the sensible flesh, 
then he awaked. To such as demanded 
justice he gave answers, opposing a chest 

betwixt him and them, to cover all the 

‘Test of his body, so that nothing but. his 

face did appear without it. He died in 

the fifty-ftth yearof his age, when he 
had reigned thirty-three years, excelling 
al] the Kings his predecessors for humanity 
and easinéss of access. 


, 4. Sactius King of Spain, son’ of Bani- 


Mmirts, ‘carried such a heap of fat, that 
thence he was called Crassus ; being now 


own a burthen to himself, and having. 


deft almost nothing untried to be quit of it, 
at length, by the advice of Garcia King of 
Navatre, he made peace with Miramoline 
Xing of Corduba, went over fo him, was 
Aonourably received, and in his court was 


Alexander ‘the Great, but withal he hada 
body of that exceeding leanness and light- 
ness, that he comimonly wore shoes of lead, 
aud carried lead about him, lest at some 
time or other he should be blown away with 
the wind. | 

7. “Ptolomzus Euergetes, the seventh 

King of Yigypt, by reason of his sen= 
suality and luxurious life, was eTown,” 
saith Possidonius, “ toa vast bulk: his 
belly was swollen with fat, his waist so 
thick that'scarce any man could compass 
if with both his arms: he never came out 
of his palace on foot, but he always leaned 
upon a staff. His son Alexander (who 
killed: his mother) was much fatter than he; 
so that he was not able to walk unless-he 
supported himself with two crutches,” 
_ 8. Agatharcides tells of Magan, who 
reigned fifty years in Cyrene, and living in 
peace, and flowing in luxuty, he grewtoa 
prodigious corpuleney in his latter years, 
insomuch that at. last he was suffocated 
with his own fat, which he had gained 
sy his idleness, sloth, and excessive glut- 
tony. : 

Q Panaretus, the scholar of Arcecilans 
the Philosopher, in great estimation with 
Ptolomeus Euergetes; was retained by 
him. with an annual stipend of twelve ta- 
lents. “It is said“of this man that he wwa$ 
exceéding lean and slender: notwithstand= 
ing which, -he never had any occasion to 
consult arly physician, but passed his . 
whoe life ina most entire and perfect 
health. | | 

‘10. I have s¢en a young Englishinan 
who was carried throughout all Italy, and 
suffered. not himself to be seen without 
the payment of money :* he was of that 
monstrous bulk both in fatness and thick- 
ness, ‘that the Duke of Mantua ‘and 
Monserat commanded his pictare to be 
drawn to the life; naked; as of a'thing al: 
together extraordinary. yf gions 

11, Vitus a Matera, Was a> learned 


\ (1) Zacut. Lusit. Prax. Adm: 1. 3. Obs: 108. p» 416.—(9.) Plut. in Phovione; p, 746. Trenchfeld’s 
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Philosopher and Divine, but so fat, that 
he was not able to get up a pair of stairs : 
he breathed with great difficulty ; nor 
could he sleep lying along without present 
danger of suffocation, All this.is well 
known to most of the students in Na- 
ples. f 
12. Anno 1520, there was a nobleman 
born in Diethmarsia, but lived some tinie 
in the city of Stockholm in Sweden ; this 
man was sent to prison by the command 
of Christian the Second, King of Den- 
mark: when he came to the prison door; 
such was his extreme corpulency, that whey 
who conducted him were not able to thrust 
him in at it. The guard that went to 
convey him thither were to hasten’ back 


to assist in the torturing of some other 


persons; so that being extremely angry 
to be thus delayed, they thrust him aside 
into a corner thereabouts, and by this 
means the man escaped being put into 
prison, as was intended, . 

13, Pope Leo the tenth of that name 
had so mighty a belly, and was soextreinely 
corpulent, that to this very day his fatness 
is proverbial in Rome: so that when they 
would describe a man that is veryfat. they 
were wont to say of him, that he is as fat 
as Pope Leo. . 

14. Nov. 10, 1750, Mr. Edward Bright 

died at Malden in Essex; he was supposed 
-to be the largest man living, or perhaps 
that ever lived in this island ; he weighed 
forty. two stone and an half borseman’s 
weight, whick is five hundred weight one 
quarter and seven pounds ; and not being 
very tall, his body was of an astonishing 
bulk, and his legs were as big as a mid- 
dling man’s body. He wasan active man 
till a year or two before his death, when 
this corpulency so overpowered his strength 
that his life was a burthen and his death 
a deliverance: his coffin was three feet six 
inches over the shoulders, six feet seven 
inches long, and three feet deep !_ a way 
was cut through. the wall and stair-case, 
to let the corpse down into the shop ; it 
was drawn upon a carriage to the church, 
and let down into the vault by the help of 
a slider and pul'ies. He left a widow big 
with her sixth child. 


15,79 In} the neighbourhood of Hali- 
fax, in Yorkshire, lived two brothers 


» (11.), Donat. Hist. Mirab. p.274.—(12.) Zuing. Theatr. vol. ii. 1.2. p,279.—(13.) Ibid. —(14.) Gent.” 
Maz. Nov.1750.—(15,.) Philosoph. Trans. vol. x, abridg. p. 1083. ; 
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named Stoneclift, says Mr. Catesby in 
the Philosophical ‘Transactions, whose 
bulk and weight is very extraordinary ; the 
eldest is a married man, and has several 
children, About 40 years of agé he 
weighed 35 stone odd pounds, at 14 
pounds to the stone, which we may rec- 
kon near 500 pounds weight. His brother 
weighs 34 store odd pounds; but they 
make between them seventy stone or 980 
pounds weight. As one of them was 
mounting a horse the poor creature’s back 
broke under him, and he died on the spot. 


CHAP. XXIV. 


. Of the Longevity, or Length of Life of some 


Persons. 


He who hath but dipped into anatomy 
can easily apprehend that the life of man 
hangs upon very slender threads; con- 
sidering this, with the great variety of 
diseases that lie in ambush ready to surprise ~ 
us, andthe multitude of accidents that we 
are otherwise liable unto, is is not the — 
least of wonders that any man should have... 
his life drawn out but to a moderate space: 
and yet the followng instances show that 
this crazy and frail tenement has sometimes 
éndured several ages. F 

1. There is a memorial entered upon 
the wall of the cathedral of Peterborough 
for one who being sexton thereof, interred 


‘two Queens therein, Katharine Dowager, 


and Mary of Scotland, more than fifty — 
years intervening betwixt their several — 
sepultures. This long-lived sexton also 
buried two generations, -and laid the tnha- 
bitants of that place in the grave twice — 
over. F . | 
2. Richard Chamond, Esquire, received © 
at God’s hand an extraordinary favour of — 
longlife, in serving in. the office of a 
Justice of Peace almost sixty years: he © 
saw above fifty several judges of the west- — 
ern circuit, was uncle and great uncle to — 
three hundred at the least, and saw his » 
youngest child above forty years of age. 
3. Garcias Aretinus lived to a hundred 
and four years in a continued state of good 
health, and deceased without being seized — 
with any apparent disease, enly perceiv- 
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ing his strength somewhat - weakened. 
Thus writes Petrarch of him, to: whom 
Garcias was great grandfather by the fa- 
ther’s side. | 

4. “A while since in Herefordshire, at 
their -May-games, saith my lord Bacon, 
“there was a morrice-dance of eight men, 
whose years put together made up eight 
hundred, that which was wanting of an 
hundred in some,  superabounding in 
others.” > |e, i 

5, LT have been credibly informed, that 
William Paulet, Marquis of Winchester, 
and Lord Treasurer of England twenty 
years together, who died in the tenth year 
“f Queen Elizabeth, was born :u the last 
year. of Henry the Sixth: he lived in all 
an hundred and six years and three quarters, 
and odd days, during the reign of nine 
' Kings and Queens of England, ‘He saw, 
saith another, the children of his children’s 
children, to the namber. of an hundred 
‘and three, and died 1572. 

0. Georgias Leontinus, a famous philo- 
sopher, lived in health till he was an hun- 
dred and eight years of age : and when it 
was asked him by what means he attained 
to such a fulness of days, his auswer was, 
. by not addicting himself to any voluptuous 
living. | 

» 7. Most memorable isthe instance of 
Cornarus the Venetian, who being’in his 
youth of a sickly body, began to eat aud 
drink first by measure to a certain weight, 
thereby to recover his health ; this cure 
turned. by use into a diet, that diet into an 
extraordinary long lite, even of an hundred 
years and better, without any decay of his 

senses, and witha constant enjoyment of 
his health... 

8. Mr. Carew in his Survey of Corn- 
wall, assures us upon his own knowledge, 
that fourscore: and ten years of age is 
ordinary there in every place, and in most 
persons accompanied with an able use of 
‘body. and senses.. One Polezew, saith 
he, lately living, reached to one hundred 
and thirty : a kinsman of his to one bun- 
dred and twelve. One Beauchamp to one. 
hundred andsix. Andin the parish where 
himself ‘dwelt, he professed to have re- 
membered the decease of four within 

_fourteen weeks space, whose years added 
- together made upthe sum of three hun- 
_ dred and forty. The same Gentleman 


. (3.) Fulgos. |. 8. c. 14. p. 1098.—(4.) Hakew. 
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made this epitaph upon one Brawne an 
Irishman, but a Cornish beggar. 


- 


Here Brawne the quondam beggar lies, 


4 Who counied by his tale 


Some sixscove winters and above, 
Such virtue is in ale. 

Ale was his meat, his drink, his cloth, 
Ale did his death deprive +. 
-And could he stili have drunk his ale, 

He had been still alive. - 


_ Q. Democritus of Abdera, a most stu- 
dious and learned Philosopher, who-spent 
all his life in the contemplation and in- 
vestigation of things, and lived in great 
solitude and poverty, yet-did arrive to an 
hundred and nine years. 

10. Galeria ‘Capiola, a player and a 
dancer, was brought upon the stage as a 
novice, in what year of her age is not 
known ; but ninety-nine years after, at 
the dedication of che theatre by Pompey 
the Great, she was shown upon the stage 
again, not now for an actress, buta won- 
der. Neither was this all, for after that, 
in the solemnities for the life and health 
of Augustus, she was shown upon the 
stage the third time. m 

11. William Postel, a Frenchman, lived, 
toan hundred and well nigh twenty years, 
and yet the top of his beard on the upper 
lip was black, and not grey at all. 

12. Johannes Summer-Matterus, my 
great-grandfather by the mother's side, of 
an ancient and- honourable family, after 
the hundredth year of his age married a 
wife of. thirty years, by whom he had a 
son, at whose wedding, which was twenty 
years after, the old man was present, and 
lived six years after that ; so-that he com~ 
pleted an handred and twenty-six, without 
complaining of any more grievous accidents 
than this, that he could not run by reason 
of his wind. Six years before his death, 
my father's grand-child discoursing with 
him, he told him, that there were in that 
diocese ten men yet left who,were more 
aged than himself. Be ati 

13. In the last taxation, number, and 
review of the eighth region of Italy, there 


were found in the roll, saith Pliny, four- 


aud-fifty persons of an hundred years of 
age: seven-and-fifty of an hundred and 
ten: two of an hundred and twenty-five: 
four. of an huhdred and thirty: as many 


Apol. |. 3.¢.1. §6.p. 165. Verulam, Hist. Lifg 
Hakew. Apol. L-3.c. 1.§6. p: 166. Full. Worth. 
110.—(7.) Ibid. p. 134.—(9-). Veru- 
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that were of an hundred and thirty-five, 
or an hundred and thirty-seven years old: 
and last of all three men of an hundred 
and forty... And this search was made 
in the times of Vespasian the father and 
son. a3 
14. Galen, the great Physician, who 
flourished about the reign of Antoninus the 
Emperor, ‘is said to have lived one hundred 
and forty years. From the time of his 
twenty-eighth year he was never seized 
with any sickness, save only with a slight 
fever, for one day only. The rules he 
observed were, -not to eat or drink his 
fill, nor to eat any thing raw, and to Carry 
alvays about him some perfume. | 
15. James Sands, of Worborne, in 
Staffordshire, near Birmingham, lived an 
hundred and forty years, and his wife one 
hundred and twenty ; -and died about ten 
years past. He outlived five jeases of 
twenty-one years a piece, made unto him 
after he was married. 
10, “* I myself’ saith Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh,” knew the old Countess of Destnond 
of Inchiquin, in Munster, who-lived in 
the year 1589, andmany years since; -who 
was married in Edward the Fourth’s time, 
and held her jointure from all the Earls of 
Desmond since then, .and that this is true, 
ail the gentlemen and noblemen in. Mun- 
ster can witness. The Lord Bacon ¢asts 
up her age to be an hundred ‘and forty at 
the least, adding withal, Ter per vices den- 
tisse; that she recovered her teeth (after 
the casting of them) three several times.“ 
17. Thomas Parr, son -of John Parr, 
born at Alberbury, in the parish of Win- 
nington, in Shropshire, was born in the 
reign of King. Edward the Fourth, apno 
1483 : at eighty years he married his first 
wile Jane; and in the space of thirty-two 
years bad but twochildren by her, both of 
them: short-lived; the one lived but a 
month, toe other buta few years, Being 
aged an hundred and twenty, he fell in 
Jove with Katherine Milton, and with: re- 
Taarkable strength got her with child, He 
lived to above one hundred and fifty years. 
Two months before his death ke was 
broug:.t up by Thomas Ear] of’ Arundel to 
estminster ; | the slept away most of his 
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time, and is thus characterized by an eyes 
witness. of him. 


From head to heel his body had all over 
A quickset, thickset, nat'ral hairy cover. 
Change of air and diet, better in itself, 
but worse for-him, with the trouble of 
many visitants, or spectators rather; are 
conceived to have accelerated his death, 
waich happened at Westminster, Novem- 
ber. the fifteenth, anno 1632, he was bu- 

ried in the Abbey churci there. 

18. fitus Fullonius of Bononia, in the 
Censorship of Claudius the Emperor ‘(the 
years being exactly reckoned, on purpos® 
to prevent all fraud), was found to have 
lived above one hundred and fifty years. 
And L. Terwila, of Arminium, in the 
Censorship of Vespasian, was found. to 
have lived one hundred thirty-seven 
years. | 
19. Franciscus Alvarez saith that -he 
saw Albuna Mare. chief Bishop of AEthio- 
pia, being then of the age of one hundred 
and fifty years. | . 

20. ‘Chere came a man of Bengal to the 
Portugueze in the East-Indies, who was 
taree hundred thirty-five years old; the 
aged men of the country testified that they 


‘had heard their ancestors* speak of his 


greatage. Though he was not book-learn+ 
ed, yet was hea speaking chronicle of the 
fore-passed times : his teeth had sometimes 
fallen out, ‘yet others came up in their 
yoom. For this his miractilous age the 
Sultan of Cambaia had allowed him a 
pension to live.cn, which was continued 
by the Portugueze Governor there, when 
tsey had dispessesssd the Sultan. afore- 
said. 


21. Johannes de Temporibus, or John — 


of ‘Limes, so called because of the sundry 
ages he livedin: he was Armour-bearer 
to the Emperor Charles the Great, by 
whom he was also made Knight. Being 
a man of great temperance, sobriety, and 
contentment of mind in his condition of 
lite, residing partly in Germany where he 
was born, and partly in France, lived unto 


the ninth. year of the Emperor Conrade, 


and died at the age of three hundred and 
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three-score and one year, anno £128 (1146, 
saith Fulgosus), and may well be reckoned 
as a miracle of nature. 

22. That which is written by Monsieur 
Besanneera (a French Gentleman), in the 
relation of Captain Laudonneirei’s second 
voyage to Florida, is very strange, and 
not unworthy to be set down at large: 
‘Our men,” saith he, ‘regarding the 
age of their Paracoussy, or Lord of the 
Country, began to question with him 
thereabout :’’ whereunto he made answer, 
that be was the first living original from 
whence five generations were descended, 
showing them. witha] another old man, 
which far-exceeded him in age ; and this 
man was his father, who seemed rather a 
skeleton than a living body, for his sinews, 
his veins and arteries, his bones and other 
parts, appeared so clearly through his skin, 
that a man might easily tell them, and 
discern them one’from another. Also his 
age’ was so great that the good man had 
lost his sight, and could not speak without 
great pain. . Mansieur de Ottigny having 
seen so strange a sight, turned to. the 
younger, of these two old men, praying 
him to vouchsafe to answer to that which 
he demanded touching his age. Then 
calied.he a company of Indians, and strik- 
ing twice upon his:thigh, and laying his 
hands upon two of them, he showed by 
signs, that these two were his sons: again 
striking upon their thighs, he showed him 
others not so old, which were the children 
of the two first; and thus continued he 
in the sanie manner to the fifth generation. 
But though this old man had his father 
alive more oldvthan himself, and that 
both their hairs were as white as possible, 
yet it was told them that they might live 
thirty or forty years by the course of nature, 
though the younger of them both was not 
less than two. hundred and fifty years 
oldy) wy 

23. That is a rarity which is recited by 
Thuanus, that Emanuel Demetrius, ‘a 
man of obscure birth and breeding, lived 
- one hundred and three years: his wife 
was aged ‘ninety and nine ;_ she had been 
married to him seventy-five years: the 


ene survived the other but three hours, 


and >were’. both. buried 
Déiph. 


together at 


write nor read. 
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24. In the kingdom of Casubithe men 
are of good stature, samewhat tawny : 
the people in these parts live long, some- 
times above an hundred and fifty years, 
and they who retire behind the mountains 
live yet longer. : . 

25. Henry Jenkins, of the parish 
Bolton, in Yorkshire, being produced as 
a witness, at the assizes there, to prove a 
way over a man’s ground, he then swore 
to near 150 years memory; ‘for at that 
time, he said, he well remembered a way 
over that ground. And being cautioned 
by the Judge to beware what he swore, 
because there .were two men‘in Court of 
above eighty years of each, whohad sworn 
they remembered no such way, he replied, 
«That those men were boys to him.” 
Upon which the Judge asked those men 
how old they took Jenkins to be? Who 
answered, They knew him very well, but 
not his age, but thathe was a very old man 
when they,werc boys. Dr Tancred Ro- 
binson, lellow of the College of Physi- 
cians, adds further concerning this Henry 
Jenkins, that, upon his coming into his 
sister’s kitchen to beg an alms, he asked 
him how old he was ? who, after a little 
pausing, said, ‘ He was about an hundted 
sixty-two or three.’ The Doctor asked 
him what kings he remembered; he said 
Henry VIIL. What public thing hecould 
longest remember? He said the fight at 
Flodden Field. Whether the king was 
there > He said no,’ he was im France, 
and the Ear] of Surrey was general, How 
old he was then? he said about twelve 
years old, ‘The Doctor looked into an old - 
chronicle that was in the house, and found 
that ‘the battle of Plodden Field was an 
hundred and fifty-two years before ; that 
the Earl he named was General, and that 
Henry the Eighth was then at Tournay. 
Jenkins was a poor man, and could neither 
There were also four or 
five in the same parish reputed to be an 
hundred years old apiece, or within two 
or three of it, who all said he was an 
elderly man ever since they knew him. 
He died the 8th of December, 1670, at: 
Ellerton apon Swale, aged one. hundred 
sixty and nine years. - 


The following instances of longevity 
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are extracted from a work written on 
this subject, printed at Salisbury in the 
year 1799. 
* 26. > In 1733, died Wiliam Haseling, 
of Chelsea college, in which he'was the 
oldest pensioner, having attained to the 
~vage of 112. He served in the parltament 
army at Edgehill; under King William 
in Ireland, and the Duke of Marlborough 
- $n Flanders. le married and buried two 
wives after he was a hundred; and the 
third who survived him he married at 
the age of ahundred andten. Besides his 
pension from the College he was atlowed 


a crown a week from the Duke of Rich- | 


mond, and Sir Robert Walpole. 

27. & In 1738 died Margaret Patten, 
“2 Scots woman, in St: Margaret’s Work- 

house, London, atthe age of 157. She al- 

_ ways enjoyed good health till within a few 
days of her dissolution, and for many 
years subsisted chiefly on milk. : 
| 28. <> In 1742, died John Phillips, of 
Thorn, in Yorkshire, aged 117. He lived 
under eight crowned hea:ds, and was able to 
walk till within a few days of his death. 
His teeth were good, and his sight and 
hearing tolerable. At the age of twenty- 
eight, being constable of his parish, he 
upon some disorders confined two of Ohi- 

ver Cromwell’s soldiers in the town 
stocks, but Oliver, instead of resenting it, 
wished that every one of his'men had only 

-half his. courage. 

_ 29. The same year died James Little- 
john, of the parish of Mochrum, in Gal- 
lowayshire, aged 118. He had seen King 

» Charles I. and Oliver Cromwell in Scot- 
land, and described them very justly: He 
retained also his faculties till the time of 

_ his death. 

30.4 In 1751, died Susanna Mackartney, 

a beggar woman, of Dublin, aged 120. 
®he retained all her faculties to the mo- 
ment of her decease. In different parts 
of her bed there was found concealed, 
upwards of two hundred and fifty pounds 
in cash. 

31. In 1757, died William Sharply, of 
_Knockall, county of Roscommon, ased 
_ 138, though at such an advanced period, 
' ke was able to follow his profession of 

lath-making until within six weeks of his 
death, and till that time was remarkable 
for carrying logs of uncommon bulk to 
his place ot work. He lived well, and re« 
-gularly, but in no manner abstemious. 


ay 4 


‘ander M‘Cullock, aged 132. 
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32, The same year John Walney, of 
Glasgow, carpenter, aged 124. He marri- 
ed eleven wives, all of whom he buried. He 
had seventeen children, five of them sur- 
vived him, whose ages together made three 
hundred and twenty-six years. He was 
seldom ill, and retained his senses to the 
last. | 

33. The same'year also Robert Parr, 
of Kinver, near Bridgenorth, in Shrop- 
shire, aged 124. He was great-grandson of 
the well-known Thomas Parr. The father 
of Robert was one hundred and nine 


years of age, and the grandfather one hun-> 
dred‘and thirteen. 


34. <} Same year, near Aberdeen, Alex 
He was a 
soldier in the service of Oliver Cromwell, 
and the three following reigns. 
85. In 1758, died near Kinross, ia 
Scotland, David Grant, aged 127. He was 
attended to his grave by one hundred and 
eighteen descendants. 

36. In 1759, James Shcile, farmer, of 
Bally Baden, in the county of Kilkenny, 
in Ireland,aged 136,and Donald Cameron, 
of Kennichlaber, in Rannach, Scotland, 
aged 130. He married at the age of one 
hundred. : 

ST. + In 1764, George Kirton, Esq. 


of Oxnop Hall, Yorkshire, aged 123. 


He was a most remarkable fox-hunter, 
followmg the chace on horseback till he 
was eighty years of age: from that period 
to one hundred years he regularly attend- 
ed unkennelling the fox in his single horse 
chaise, and his death till within ten years 
of no man made more free with his bottle. 
The same year, Owen Carollan, labourer, 
of Dunieek, in the county of Meath, 
in Ireland, at the age of 127. He had 
six fingers on each hand, and six toes on 
each foot. By temperance: and strong 
exercise he attained to so great an ages 
38. + In 1765, died Elizabeth Mac- 
plierson, of the county of Caithness, in 
Scotland, aged 117. Her diet was butter- 


4 yeid 
muk and greens, she retained all her senses 


till within three months of her death... 


39. ~ Same year Edglebert Hoff, of 
Fish Hill, near New York, aged 128. He 
was born in Norway, and could remember 
that he was driving a team when an ac- 
count was brought to that country of 


King Charles I. being beheaded. He 


served as a soldier under the Prince of - 


Orange, in the time of Kung James If, 


40. Te 


\ ‘ 
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40. >In 1766, near Cardigan, James 
Mackay, aged 120. He seldom was ill, 
and though at so great an age retained 
his senses to the day of his death, 

41.< Same year, Thomas Winslow, of 
the cotinty of Tipperary, in Ireland, aged 
146. He was a colonel in the army, 
‘He held the rank of captain in the 
reign of King Charles I. and accompanied 
Oliver Cromwell to Ireland. 

49, ~ Also Mr. Debson, of Hatfield, 
farmer, at the age of 139. By much exer- 
ise and temperate living he preserved to 
the last the inestimable blessing of health. 
Ninety-one children aad grand-children, 
_ attended his funeral. 

43. > John dela Somet, of Virginia, aged 
130. He was a great smoker of tobac- 
co, which agreeing with his constitution, 
may not improbably be* reckoned the 
chief cause of his uninterrupted health and 
longevity. — 

44. < In 1767, died John Hill, of Lead 
Hills, near Edinburgh aged 130.- He 
used great exercise on foot, and walked 
two miles to achtistening a short time be- 
fore his death. 

_ 45. } Same year Francis Ange, of Mary- 
land, aged 194.. He was born at Strat- 
ford upon Avon, Warwickshire. He 
‘remembered the death of King Charles J. 
and left England soon after., At eighty his 
wife hada son, who was fifty-four years 


- vot age at the time of his father’s death. 


To the last his faculties were perfect, and 
his memory strong. . 

46, In 1768, died. at Burythorne, 
near Malton, in Yorkshire, Francis Con- 
sit, aged 150. He was very temperate in 
his living, and used great exercise, which, 
together with occasionally eating a new 
’ laid egg, enabled him to attain to so ex- 
traordinary an age. For-the last sixty 
years of his life he was supported by the 
farsh: he retained his senses to the 
last. 

47. } Same year, near the city of Tuam, 
in Ireland, Catharine Noon, otherwise 
Moony, at the age of 186. Her husband 
died at the dge of one hundred and twen- 


ty-eight. She was very temperate at her © 


meals, 

48, Same_year Mr. Fraser, an invalid 
in the Royal Hospital, at. Kilmainham, 
near Dublin, aged 118. He servedin all the 
campaigns made by King William, anid 
lost his right arm by a canngn ball in the 


trenches before Namur, at the siege of 
which the King commanded in person. 
49. + In. 1769, died Mr. Butler, of 
Golden Vale, near Kilkenny, in Ireland, 
aged 133. He was related to the family 
of the Deke of Ormond; could walk 
well, aad mount his horse with great agis 
lity till near the time of his death, and 
thus, by much exercise in walking and rid- 
ing retained good health. . 


50. < Same year, John Rider near Dub- 


lin, aged 121. WHe served under the 
Duke of Wirtemberg, when Vienna was 
besieged by the Turks in 1683, and re- 
tained his senses to the last. | 
51. + Also Thomas King, thresher, of 
Noke,in Oxfordshire, aged 130. Sir Fleet- 
wood Shepard, . at his seat in Essex, the 
particular friend of. Mr. Prior the poet, 
aged 121. Margaret Foster near Bram 
ton, in Cumberland, aged 137, and Mr. 


' Dives, of Queen. Square, Westminster, 


aged 115. 

52. + In 1770, William Farr, ‘of 
Birmingham, the Tamworth Carrier, as 
121, He had in the whole, childrea, 
grand-children, and great-grand-children, 
to the nuraber of one hundred and forty- 
four, but what is very remarkable, he 


survived all his numerous posterity, and - 


therefore bequeathed .10,000 to charm 
table purposes. 

53. ~ Same year James Hatfield, a sol-. 
dier, aged 105: when on duty as a centinel 
at Windsor one-night, at the expiration of 
his guard, he heard St. Paul’s clock, Lon- 
don, strike thirteen strokes instead of 
twelve, and not béing relieved as he ex- 
pected, he fell asleep. In this situatica 
he was found by the succeedin g guard, who 
came next to relieve him, and for this 
neglect was tried by a court martial, but 
pleading that he was on duty his legal 
time and asserting as a proof the singelar 
circumstance of hearing St. Paul’s clock 


strike thirteen strokes, which upon is-_ 


iury proved to be true, he was conse- 
quently acquitted. 


54. + In 1774, John Tice, of Hayley, 


Worcestershire, aged 125. He was born. 


under the protectorship of Oliver Crom- 
well. When about eighty years of age he 
was so unfortunate as to have both his legs 


‘broken by the falling of a tree, and a vio- 


lent cold afterwards settling in his head 
rendered him very deaf, At theage of one 


hundred, by’ the fire side, alone, he was ; 


seize 


a 


seized with a fainting fit, fell into the 
fire, and being a cripple could not extri- 
cate himself, ‘but a person accidentally 
coming into the room, preserved him from 
death, though not from being much 
burnt. With proper care however, he 
goon recovered, and took his customary 
walks. But the greatest misfortune that 
could have befallen him, and which he 
did not long survive, was the death of his 
only friend Lord Lyttleton, for after that 
event he never left*his room. He retain- 
ed all his faculties to the last. 

55. In the year 1776, died Mary Yates, 
ef Shifnal, in Shropshire, aged 128. 
She lived many years on the bounty of 
Sir Harry and Lady Bridgeman.| She 
well remembered the fire of London in 
1666, the ruins of which she went to 
view on foot. She married a third hus- 
band at ninety-two, and was hearty and 
strong one hundred and twenty years. 
Her death is recorded on a_ small 
board affixed to a pillar opposite the 
pulpit in Shifnal church, 
56. } In 1784, died Mr. Froome, of 

Holmes chapel, Cheshire, aged 125. This 
patriarchal rarity was gardener to the Hon. 
John Smith Barry, who in considera- 
tion of his great age and long services, 
Jeft him an annuity of fifty pounds, 
which he enjoyed with unusual health, 
till about two years before his death. 
He left a son aged ninety. | 

57. &' Same year, Mary Cameron, of 
Braemar, in Scotland, aged 128. She re- 
tained her senses to ,the last, and re- 
membered the rejoicings at the restora- 
tion of Charles IJ. Her house was an 
assylum to the exiled episcopal clergy, 
at the Revolution, and to the gentlemen 
who were proscribed in the years 1715 and 
1745. Upon hearing that the forfeited 
estates were to be restored, she exclaim- 
ed, “Let mie now die in peace, I want 
to see no more in this,world.” 

58. > Also, at Leignitz in Silesia, M. 
Stahr, aged 118. He served under John 


Sobieski, King of Poland, when that 


monarch led an army in 1684 to the 
relief of Vienna, when besieged by the 
Turks. He did not accept of his dis- 
charge till he was seventy years old. 
59. 
Studley Green, Wiltshire, aged 113. Till 
within a few months of her death she 
was able to walk to and from the scat 


In 1785, died Anne Simms, of ° 
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of the Marguis of Lansdéwn, near three 
miles from Studley ; she had been, and 
continued till she was nearly one hun- 
dred years of age, the most noted poach- 
er in that part of the country, and 
boasted of selling to gentlemen the fish 
taken out-of their own. ponds ; her cof- 
fin and her shroud she had purchased 
and kept in her apartment more than, 
twenty years. 
60. 4 Same year Mary M'Donnel, near 
Ballynahinch, in the the county of Down, 
in Iveland, aged 118. She was born in 
the Isle of Sky, in Scotland, which place 
she left in the year 1688, and resided ° 
afterwards in the county of Down. The 
year before her death she walked to 
Moira, fourteen miles, in one day, to 
see her landlord, and in the year 1783, 
she reaped her ridge of corn, as well as 
the youngest people if the country. 
When at Moira she had all her senses 
perfect except alittle weakness in her 
eyes, and seemed strong, healthy, and act- 
ive. , 
61. Also John Maxwell, near Keswick 
Lake, Cumberland, aged 132. A few 
days before his death he walked. ten 
miles, aud through his long life he en- 
joyed excellent health ‘and spirits. ‘He. 
left nine children, the youngest of whom 
was upwards of sixty years old. 
62. Same year, Cardinal de Salis, Arch- 
bishop of Seville, aged 110. He enjoyed 
to the last every faculty except strength 
and hearing; when asked what regimen 
he observed, he used to say to his friends, 
by being old when I was young I find 
myself young now I am old. 1 led a sober, 
studious, but not a lazy or sedentary life; 
my diet was sparing, though delicate, my 
liquors, the best wines of Xeres and La — 
Mancha, of which, I never exceeded a 
pint at any meal, except in cold weather, 
when I allowed myself a third more ; 1) 
rode or walked every day, except in rainy 
weather, when I exercised for a couple 
of hours. So “ar I tock care of my bo-= 
dy: and as to the mind I endeavoured 
to preserve it in due temper, by @ scrupu- 
lous obedience to the divine commands, 
and keeping, as the apostle directs, a cons 
science void of offence towards God and. 
man. By these innocent means I have 
arrived at the age of a patriarch, with les¢ 


“injury to my health and constitution thaa 


many experience at forty. I am now 


i 
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- filte the ripe con: ready fot the sickle of 
_ Geath; and by the mercy of my Redeem- 
er have strong hopes’ of being translated 


After being a spectator of the greater part 
of the reign of Louis XIV. and of.all that 
of Louis XV. he had been conducted to - 
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into |his' garner. “ Glorious old age |”? 
» said the King of Spain, ** would to heaven 


_ hehad appointed a successor! for the peo= 


_ ple of Seville have been so long used to 
excellence that they will never be satisfied 
with the best prelate I can send them.” 
_ The Cardinal was of a noble house, in 
» the province of Andabhisia,.and the last 
surviving son of Don Antonio de Salis, 
_ Historiographer, to Philip [V2 aad author 
of the Conquest of Mexico. - 
| 63. + In 1786, died Veresimo Bogueira, 
of the parish of St. John de Godini, in the 
* diocese of Oporto, in Portugal, aged 117. 
He had been formerly a soldier, and was. 
at the battle of Almanza. He always 
enjoyed good health, and might have lived 
longer had it not been for a fall, by which 
one of his legs was broken in three places 
which occasioned his death. He had 
all his teeth, and all his hair,"a part of 
“which only was grey, and he enjoved 
all his. faculties. This. old man’ is a 


proof that longevity is not confined to 


the Northera climates, | 

+, 64. > In 1788, William Riddell, of Sel. 
_ Kirk, in Scotland, aged 116. This man, 
who inthe early part of his life, was a con- 
siderable smuggier,, and remarkable for 
this love of brandy, which he drank ‘in 


very large quantities, was so fond -also 


of good ale, that he never drank a draught 
of pure water. He was not an habitual 
drunkard, but took several fits of drinking, 
which continued for several days. After 
his nineteenth year he drank at one time 
for a fortnight together, with only a few 
intervals of sleep in his chair, “He wag 
‘three times martied : when he married 
his third wife he was ninety-five years of 
age. He tetained his memory and other 
faculties to his death. For the last two 


“Years of his life his chief subsistence was’. 


alittle bread infused in spirits and ale, 
x65. In 1789, John J acob, the celebrat- 
ed patriarch of Mount Jura, at the age of 

‘i88. By the inhabitants of that place 


he was sent. in 1789, as .deputy to the. 


Erench ~National . assembly, to return 
thanks- for the liberty diffused among 


At the age of 197 
. hall oh g > 


he’ was led into 
y his daughter, and seated 
tol Was immediately made for his sup 


Pe eps the King granted him a pensicn. 
= WOhea te a * : t 


: 1 by the abolition of the feudal sys 


‘pposite to the president. A subscrips- 


the presence of Louis XVI. e 
66. > In 179], at Ashintully, in Perths 
shire, Mrs. M‘Kintosh, aged 120. This 


veherable lady bore her first child before : 


the revolution, in 1688, and her last after 
the rebellion in 1715. > 
67. + Jonathan Hartop, of the villageof 
Aldborough, in Yorkshire, aged 138. His 
father and mother died of the plague in 
their house in the. minories, in 1666, and 
he perfectly well remembered the great 
fire of London. He was short in stature, 
had been married five times, and left seven 
children, twenty-six grandschildren, sevens 
ty-four great-grand-children, and one huna 
dred and forty great-great-grand-children, 
He cotild read to the last without spectas 
cles, and play at cribbage with the most 
perfect recollection. Ona Christmas day, 


1789, he walked nine miles to dine with one 


of his great-grand-children. He remem 
bered King Charles IY. and once. travelled 


from London to York with the facetious - 


Kalligrew. He ate but little, and hig 
only beverage was milk. He enjoyed an 
uninterrupted flow of spirits. 
wife of this very extraordinary old man 
was an illegitimate daughter of Oliver 
Cromwell, who gave her a portion, a* 


The third > 


mounting to about five hundred pounds. ° 


He possessed a fine portrait of the Usurp- 


er, by Cooper, for which Mr. Hollis ofa ° 


fered-him three hundred pounds, but was 


refused. Mr. Hartop lent the great Milton » 


fifty pounds soon ‘after the restoration; 


which the bard returned him with honour, - 


though not. without much difficulty, as 
his circumstances were very low; Mr; 
Hartop would have declined receiving it, 
but the pride of the poet was equal to his. 
genius, and he sent the money with an 


angry letter, which was found among the : 
curious property of this venerable old mans — 


68. Same year, John Campbell, of Diins 
gannon, in Ireland, aged 120. He wasa 
native of Scotland, and had served as a mas 
rine. He wasin the fleet when the boom 
was broken at- Londonderry in 1689, ‘and 
was with Rear-admiral Rookeat the taking 
of Gibraltar. He was of low statue, had 
an aquiline nose, and had lost an eyes 


69. > Thomas Wimtns, near Tuari, in: 


Ireland, aged 117. He had been formers 


Londonderry in 1701, peep 
70. > In the year 1792, William Mars 
e . ; sual, 


yA 


ly a soldier,and fought in the battle-of : 
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shal, of Kirkeudbright, in Scotland, (tink- 
er,) aged 120. He was a native of the 
parish of Kirkmichael; in the Shire of 
Ayre. He retained his senses almost to 
the last hour of his life, and remembered 
distinctly to have seen King William’s 
fleet whien on its way to Ireland, riding at 
anchor in the Solway Firth, close to Kirk- 
cudbright, and the transports lying in the 
‘harbour. He ‘was present at the siege 
of Derry, where having lost his uncle, who 
commanded a king’s frigate, he returned 
home, enlisted in the Dutch service, went 
to Holland, and soon after came back to 
his native country. A great concourse 
of all ranks attended his burial, and paid 
due respect to his age. The Countess of 
Selkirk, who for a course of years had 
liberally contributed towards his support, 
discharged, on this occasion, the expenses 
of the funeral. 

7]. In 1794, JoshuaCrewman, a pen- 
sioner of Chelsea Hospital, at the age of 
123. He served as asoldier in the reigns 
of George 1. and Il. and was discharg- 
ed in the seventy-fourth year of his age. 

“92, In 1796, Samuel Pinnock, a negro- 
man of Kingston, Jamaica, aged 125. ‘Till 
within the two last years of his life his fa- 


culties were perfectly sound, and his me-. 


mory remarkably retentive. Of the ‘dread 
ful earthquake, which, in 1692, nearly de- 
stroyed Port Royal, he had a perfect re- 
collection, and was on board a ship lying 
near Fort Augusta, when the catastrophe 
took place. He frequently gave an account 
of this melancholy affair, with a minute- 
ness of detail which none but an eye-wit- 
ness could have given. 

_ 43,1n 1798, Mr. Ingleby, of Battle-Ab- 
bey, aged 117. He had been upwards 
of ninety-five years a domestic in the, fa- 
mily of Lady Webster. ‘The following 


account of this remarkable man is by a 


gentleman, who travelled sixty miles in 


the snow, in Nov. 1707, 
spects to him. 

« To my great surprise,’ says he, “I 
found Mr. Ingleby in a situation very far 
removed from the luxuries of life, or the 
place which might be deemed necessary 
forhis years. He was in an antique out- 
puilding, near the Castle-gate, where his 
table was spread under an arched roof, 
the whole of the building being nearly filled 
with billet-wood, and scarcely affording 
room for the eaken beach in-which this 


’ 


to: pay his re- 


4 


of religion. 
of his death he was in the habit of read- . 
ing prayers twice a day, to his attendant — 
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fire. His whole appearance immedi-. 
ately reminded me of the latter days of Dr. 
Johnson: his dress was precisely that of 
the sage : a full-bottomed wig, a full deep 
chocolate suit, with yellow buttons. But 
the most striking similarity was found in 


the pensive solemnity of his air and de- - 
meanour, which characterised the great - » 


moralist of England. “There was nothing 


in his lock which impressed on the mind © 


the idea of a person of more than four- » 
score years, except a falling of the under 
jaw, which bespoke his more advanced © 
age. We were introduced to him in form 


by a matron, who served as a sort of ine .° 


terpreter between us, Mr. Ingleby’s ex- 
treme deafness not permitting any regu- 
lar conversation. When the nurse ex- ° 
plained our errand, in a very distinct but 
hollow voice, he said, Iam much obliged 


to them for the favour they do me, but | 


I am not well, and unable to converse with 
them.’ He then turned his face towards 


the high part of the bench on whicly he 
In each of-his » 


reclined, and was silent. 
withered hands he held a short rude 


beechen walking stick, about three feet ~ 


high; by the help of which he was ac- 
customed not only to walk about the ex- 
tensive premises in'which he had passed 
his life, but to take his little rambiesabout 
the town ; and once (for the eld gentle- 
man was irascible) he actually set out on 
a pedestrian excursion to Hastings, to in- 
quire for another situation in service, be- 
cause his patroness desired him to be more = 
attentive te personal neatness. 
justice to the lady alluded to, to ada, 
was the only one in which he could be 
persuaded to dwell, and which long fami- 


liarity had rendered dear to him. The a 


choice appeared very extrordinary ; but 


every thing belonging to the History of 


Mr. Ingleby was beyond the fixed and 


settled rules by which human life is in ge- 


neral regulated. : 


One thing, it is but justice to Mr. * 


Ingleby to add, he had a very strong sense 
Till within a el ca time 


and others, whom curiosity, or “better 


motives, led to form ‘his congregation 5 
and when the fatigue of his exertion wae’ 
more tham he could encounter, he still, * 


a. 
sg once. 


wonder of longevity was reclining by the - 


It is but ~ 


that the uncouth abode of Mr. Ingleby ~ 


+ 
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‘once in the day, performed his public de- 
votions, A portrait of this old man has 


_ been published. 


74, <> One of the most uncommon 


“dnstances of longevity, in modern‘ times, 
38 that of Peter Czartan, by religion a 


Greek, who was bora in the year 1539, 
and died on'the 5th of January 1724, at 
Rofrosch, a village four miles from 'Temes- 
war, on the road to Karansebes: he had 
lived therefore one hundred aad eighty- 
four years. When the Turks took Temes- 
war from the Christians he was em- 
ployed in keeping his father’s cattle; afew 
days before his death he had walked, sup- 


ported by a stick, to the post-house at. 


Rofrosch, to ask alms from the passengers. 
His eyes were exceedingly red, but he 
still enjoyed a little sight: the hair of his 
head and beard was greenish white, like 


- mouldy bread, and some of his teeth were 


still remaining. His son, who was ninety- 
seven, declared that his father had for- 
merly been a head taller; that he married 
at agreat age for the third time, and that 
he was born in this marriage. He was 
accustomed, according to the. principles 
of histreligion, to observe the fast days 
with great strictness, and to use no other 
‘food than milk, and a kid of cakes 
called.by:the Hungarians Kollatscheu, and 
to drink of the brandy made in the coun- 
try. He had children, descendants in the 
fiith generation, with whom, he sometimes 
sported, carrying them in hisarms, His 
_son, though ninety-seven, was- still hale 
and lively.” Field-Marshal Count von 
Wallis, Governor of Temeswar, hearing 
that this old man was sick, he caused a 
likeness of him to be taken, and it was 
scarcely finished when he died. The 
,above account is extracted from a letter 
written to the States-Genceral of the 
United Netherlands, by their, envay. Ha- 
amelbraninx at Vienna, and dated Jan. 29, 


Re U7 tagrinh vba 


_ 756 + Robert Montgomery, now 
diving (1670) at Skipton, in Craven, but 


born an Scotland, tells me, (says Dr. 


Lister, ) that he is 126 years of age. .'T'he 
oldest persons in Skipton declare that 
‘they never knew him other than an old 


stan; he is exceedingly decayed of late, 


but yet goes about begging. 


_ 16. & Mary Allison, of Thorlby, in 


~ 
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the parish of Skipton, diedin 1668, aged 
about £08 years; she spun a web of linen 
cloth a year or two before she died. 
“77.. I. Sagar, of Burnley, in Lan- 
cashire, about ten miles from Skipton, 
died about the year 1668, and was of*the 
age, as reported, of 112. 
78. + Thomas Wiggin, of Carlton, 
in Craven, died in 1670, at the age-of 
108, and, some months. He went about 
till within a few weeks of his last. 
79. <> Frances. Woodworth, of Carl- 
ton, died in 1662, at the age of 102, and 
som? months. She was the mother of 
seven children, and to her last, went about 
as straight asa young girl, and had the full 
use of her memory ; her sight and hearing 
decayed, but she was not entirely deprived 
of either. ; 


. 80. William Garthorp, and William. 


Baxter, ‘of Carlton, inform me, adds-Dr. 
Lister, that being both upon the jury at 
York, in 1664, they saw in the assize 
hall, and conversed with two men, father 
and son, summoned as witnesses in some 
cause from Dent, a small village in Craven, 
eight miles beyond Settle. The father 
told them, that he and his son made twelve 
score between them; that his son-was 
above 100, and that he wanted not half a 
year of 140. He told them further, that 
he could and did make fish-hooks suffi. 
ciently small to catch a trout with a single 
hair. lt was observed, that the son 
looked much older and had whiter hair. 
81. + Dr. C. Mather, in a letter from 
New England, says, “ It is no uncommon 
thing here to have an aged gentlewoman 
see many more than 100 of her offspring. ° 
He mentions one woman who had 23 
children, 19 of whom lived to man’s 


-estate; another’ had 27; another 26, of 


whom 2] were sons, one whereof was Sir 

William Phipps; another had 39 children. 

He gives. several instances of persons 

living there to above 100 years; one Cle- 

ment Weaver lived 110, his wife being 

upwards of 100; this man, till the last’ 
year of his life, could carry a bushel of 

wheat above two milés to the mill. He 

relates also the case of an old man above 

100, who lost the memory of several of 
the latter years of his life, but retained 

very well the remembrance of what passed 

in his younger days, 


_., 73.) Haman Longevity, by Jaities Easton, Salisbury, 1799. — (74.) General Historical Dies 
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_ 82. John Baylis, the old Button- 
maker of Northampton, says Dr. Keil, 
is commonly reputed to. have been 130 


years of age when he died. There is no 
register so old in the parish where he was, 


christened, but the oldest people, of which 


some are 100, others 90, and othérs above 

80 years, remember him to have been old 

when they were young. ‘Their accounts, 

indeed, differ much from one, another, 
but all agree that he was. at least 120 
years. He himself did always affirm that 
he was at Tilbury camp, and he told 
several particulars about it; and if we 
allow him to have been but 12 years of 
age then, he must have been 130 when 
he died. He used constantly to walk to 
the neighbouring markets with his, but- 
tons within these 12 years, but of late he 
has: been decrepid and carried abroad... His 
diet was any thing he could get ; I never 
heard he was more fond of one sort of 
food than another, unless it was that 
about a year before he died he lenged for 
some venison pasty, but-had it not. He 
died the 4th of April, 1706. He lived 
in three centuries, and in seven reigns. 
Fis -body was extremely emaciated, and 
his flesh feeling hard, the shape of all the 
external museles was plainly to be seen 
through the skin.. 
83. + February20th, 1648, was buried 
at Minchual, in the Palatine of Chester, 
‘Thomas Damm, of Leighton, near that 
place, aged one hundred and fifty-four 
“years, as it appears by his grave-stone, cut 
"an words at length, not figures, and to 
revent disputes, as.the event is so rare, 
‘it is recorded, and to be seen now in the 
church register. signed by the Rev. Mr. 

Thomas Holford, Vicar ; and by Thomas 

Kennerly and John Warburton, Church- 
"Wardens, who were living at the time of 
this very old man’s decease. 

84. <> About. the year 1790, there 
died in'the parish of Elizabeth, in the 
Island of Jamaica, an old negro-woman, 
named Cooba, who had attained to the 
great age of one hundred and ten years, 
She belonged to the Hon. Thomas Cham- 
bers, Esq, Custos of that parish. From 
her master, and a numerous family of 
scendants down to the fourth generation, 
she had every comfort and convenience of 


(82) Philos. Trans. abridged, vol.v. p. 351. — (83 
(84,) Gent. Mag, vol. lxi, part ii, p. 969.—(854) Ibid, p, 19006: 
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life ; besides which, having beer entirely, 


at liberty for twenty or thirty years past, 


she used regularly to visit a circle of 
acquaintance for many miles round, and 
not only was well received, both by whites. 
and blacks, but made herself useful ta. 
them, as she possessed her recollection to. 
the last, and had her senses so perfectly, 
that to instance only the sight, which 
generally fails first, she could see to thread 
a needle, and was still so active, that a. 
few months before her death she was seen 
to dance with as much apparent ease as a. 
irl of fifteen years of age, . 

85. ~ On a long free-stone slab in, 
Caereu Church, near Cardiff, in the county 
of Glamorgan, is the following inscripa 
tion ; 

Round the ledge, 


HERE LIETH THE BO 
DY OF WILLIAM EDWDs OF TRE 
CATREY WHO DEPARTED 
‘THIS LIFE THE 24 OF FEB 
RUARY ANNO DOMINI 1668 anno 
QUE ZTATIS su1 168 


And on the body of the stone, 

O happy change 

And ever blest 

When eviefe and pain i, 

Changed to rest. » 
HEARE LIETH THE Bopy oF 
VaucHan Epwarps Gent 
Deceasep 4 Day or 


Decemper Anno Domint 
4669 AGED 83. 


CHAP. XXV.__ 


Of the memorable Old Age of some, not 


accompanied with usual Decays. 


_ Tue philosopher Cleanthes being one 
time reproached with his old age, “J 
would fain be gone,” said he 3 “but when 
I consider that I am every way in health 
and well disposed either for ‘reading or 
writing, , then again I am contented to. 
stay.” This man was so free from the 
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Of the memoratle Old Age of some, not accompanied with usual Decays: 10%; 


common infirmities of age, that he had 
nothing to complain ef. ‘The like vigour 
and sufficiency, both, in body and ‘mind, 
_ by a rare indulgence of Nature, is some- 
times granted to extremity of age. 

1. Sir Wa'ter Raleigh, in his Discovery 
of Guiana, reports, that the king of Aro- 
‘maia, being an hundred and ten years old, 
came in a morning on foot to him from 
his house, which was fourteen English 
miles, and returned on foot the same day, 

2. Buchanan, in his Scottish History, 
towards the latter end of his first book, 
speaking of the Orcades, names one Law- 
rence, dwelling in one of those. islands, 
, who married a wife after he was one 
hundred years of age: and that, when he 
was sevenscore years old, he feared not to 
go a fishing alone in his littte boat, though 
in a rough and tempestuous sea. 

3. Sigisrnundus. Polcastrus, a physician 
and philosopher at Padua, read .there fifty 
years. In his old age he buried four sons 
ina short tune. At seventy years of age 
he married ‘again : and by this second wife 
had three sons ; the eldest of which, called 
Antonius, he saw dignified with a degree 
in both laws. Jerome, another of his sons, 
had his cap set on his head by the hand of 
his aged father, who trembled and wept 
for joy ; not long after which the old man 
died, aged ninety-four years. 


4. “Vo speak nothing, “ saith Plate- ° 


rus, “but what is yet fresh in memory, 


and whereof there are many witnesses. My - 


father Thomas Platerus, upon the death 


of my mother, his first wife, anno 1572, | 


and in the 72d year of his age, marrying a 
second’ time, within the compass of ten 
years he had six children by her, two sons 
and four daughters: the youngest of the 
daughters was born in the SIst year of his 
age, two years before he died; who, if he 
was now alive in this-year 1614, would be 
aged 115 years, and would havea grand- 
daughter of one year old by Thomas his 
son. And which is memorable betwixt 
two of his sons, I Felix was born anno 
' 1536, and Thomas 1574, the distance be- 
twixt us being thirty-eight years ; and yet 
this brother of mine, te whom I might 
have. been grandfather, is all grey, and 
‘seems older than myself: possibly, because 


(1.) Hakew. Apol. 1.3... 1.) § 6. p. 166.—(2.) 


he was begotten when my father was 
stricken in years. 

5, M:; Valerius Corvinus attained to the 
fulfilling of an hundred years : betwixt 
whose first and sixth consulship there was 
the distance of forty-seven years, yet was 
he sufficient (in respect of the. entireness 
of his bodily strength) not only for the 
most important matters of the common- 
wealth, but also for the exactest culture of 
his fields. A memorable example, both 
of a citizen, and master of a family. 

6. Nicholaus Leonicents, famous in the 
age he lived, and an illustrator of Diosco- 
rides: he wasin the ninety-sixth year of 
his age when Langius heard him at Fer 
rara, where he had taught more than se~ 
venty years. He used to say, that he en- 
joyeda grecu and vigorous age, because 
he had delivered up his youth chaste unto 
his man’s estate. ) 

7. Massinissa was the king of Numidia 
for sixty years together, and excelled all. 
other men in respect of the strength of an 
admirable old age, as appears by the rela~ 
tion of Cicero. For no rain or cold could 
he be induced to*cover his head. . They 
say of him, that for some hours together 
he would continue standing in one and the 
same place, not moving a foot, till he had 
tired young men, who endeavoured to do 
the like, When he was to transact any 
affair sitting, he would in his throne per- 
sist oftentimes the whole day, without 
turning his body on this or the other side, 
for a more easy posture. When he was 
on horseback, he would Jead his army, for 
the most part. both a complete day, and 
the night also: nor would he, in extreme 
age, remit any thing of that which he had 
been accustomed to do when he was 
young. After the eighty-sixth yearof his 
age he begat a son, whose name was Me- 
thymnatus: and whereas his land was 
waste and desart, he Jeft it fruitful by his 
continual endeavours in the cultivation of 
it, He lived till he was above ninety years _ 
of age. - ; 

8. Appius Claudius Cecus was blind 
for the space of very many years; yet, not-+ 
withstanding he was burdened with this 
mischance, he governed four sons, five 
daughters, very many dependants upon 


Camerar. Hor, Subcis. cent. 2. c. 68. p.277s 
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him, yea, and the commonwealth itself, 
with abundance of prudence and magna- 
niimity. ‘The same person having lived so 
Yong that he was even tired with living, 
caused himself to’be carried in his sedan 
to the Senate, for no other, purpose than 
to persuadethem from making 2 dishonour- 
able peace with king Pyrrhus. , 
g. Gorgias Leontinus, the master of 
Jsocrates, and divers other excellent per. 
sons was, in his own opinion, a very fortu- 
nate man. For when he was in thehun- 
dred and seventh year of his age, being 
asked, why he could tarry so long in this 
life ? ** Because,” saith he, “‘ I have no- 
thing whereof Ican accuse my old age.” 
Being entered upon another age, he neither 
found cause of complaint in this, nor left 
any. in that which he had passed. 
~* 10. Lemnius tells of one at Stockholm 
in Sweden, in the reign of Gustavus, fa= 
ther of Ericus, who at the age of one hun- 
dred married a wife of thirty years, and 
begat children of her; and saith, more- 
‘over, that this man (as there are many 
others in that country) was of so fresh and 
green old age, that he scarce seemed to 
have reached more than fifty years. 
- 11, Isocrates; in the ninety-fourth year 
of his age, put forth that book of ‘his, 
which he infitles Panathenaicus : he lived 
fifteen years after it, and in that extreme 
age of his, he was suflicient for any work 
he undertook, both in strength, judgment, 
and memory, . 

12. Agesilaus, King of Sparta, though 
he had attained to a very great age, yet 
was often seen to walk .without shoes on 
his feet, or coat on his back, in frost or 
‘snow, and this for no other cause- than 
that being now an old man he might give 
those that were young an example of pa- 
tience and hardiness, 

13. Asclepiades the Prusan, gave it out 


publicly,’ that no man should esteeni of - 


him as a physician, if ever he should be 
sick of any disease whatseover; and indeed 
he credited his art, for having lived to age 
_ ‘without altering in his health, he at last feil 
headlong down a pair stairs, and died of 
‘the fall. 

eae tg Mithridates, King of Pontus, who 
for forty years managed a war against the 


(8.) Val. Max. 1. 8.c. 13. p- 236.—(9.) Ibid. p. 
2, C27. p.47.—(10.) Camarar. Hor. Subcis: cent, 2. ¢. 68. 
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Romans, enjoyed a prosperous health, and 


to the last of his life used to ride, to throw 


javelins, andon horses disposed at several — 


stages; rode one thousand furlongs in one 
day ; and also could drive a chariot that 
was drawn with sixteen horses. 


“ 


CHAP. XXXVI. 
Of such Persons as have renewed their Ages, 
and grown Young again. 


Ir is the fiction of the poets that Me- 
daa was a witclr, and that she boiled men 
ina cauldron, with powerful ingredients, 
till she restored the aged unto youth again. 
The truth was, that, being a prudent wo- 

‘man, by continued exercise and hard la- 
hour, she restored those to health who 
were soft and efieminate, and had corrup- 
ted their bedies by idleness and sloth. 
Much may be done this way to preserve 
the body in its vigour and firmness, and. 
to prevent those dilapidations and diseases, 
which an unactive life usually brings upon 
a man. 

1. Concerning Makel ‘Wiana, Dr. Ful- 

ler hath set down a letter sent him’ from 

Alderman Atkins, his son, thus : 


«* ‘THERE Is an acquaintance of mine, 


and a friend of yours, who certified me of - 


your desire of being satisfied of the truth 

of that relation I_ made concerning the old 

Minister in the North. It fortuned in my 
“journey to Scotland I lay at Alnwick, in 
Northumberland, one Sunday, by the way3 
and. understanding from the host of the 
house where I lodged, that this Minister 
lived within three miles of that place, I 
took my horse after dinner, and rode thi- 
ther to hearshim preach, for my own satis- 
faction. Jfound him in the desk, where 
he read unto us some part of the Common 
prayer, some of holy David’s Psalms, and 
two chapteis, one out of the Old and the 
other out of the New Testament, without 
the use of spectacles, The Bible, out of 
which he read the chapters, was a very 
small printed Bible. He went afterwards 
into the pulpit, where he prayed and 


937. Plin. 7. c. 48. p. 174, Sabeliic, Exemp. I. 
; p- 277. Lemnius de Ocult. Nat. Mir. 1h. 4. 
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pests to us about an hour.and a half. tothe parish of Lesbury, to inquire cons 


is text was, * Seek ye the kingdom of 
God, and all things shall be added unto 
you.’ In my poor judgment, he made an 
excellent good sermon, and went clearly 
through, ‘without the help of any notes, 
After sermon I went with him to his house, 
where I proposed these several following 
questions to him: Whether it is was true 
the book reported of him, concerning the 
- hair ? Whether or no he had 4 new set of 
teeth come? Whether or no his eye-sight 
ever failed him? And whether, in any 
measure, he. found his strength renewed 
unto him? He answered me distinctly to 
all these, and told me, he understood the 
- news-buok reported his hair to become a 


dark brown again, but that it is false; he 


took his cap off, and showed me it. It is 
come again like a child’s, but rather flaxen 
than either brown or grey. For his.teeth, 
he had three come within these two years, 
not yet to their perfection ;. while he bred 
them he was very ill. Forty years since, 
he could not read the biggest print with- 
out spectacles, and now, he blesseth God, 
_there is no print so small, no written hand 
so small, but he can read it without them. 
For his strength he thinks himself as strong. 
now as he hath been these twenty years. 
Not long since he walked to Alnwick to 
dinner, and back again, six north country: 
miles, He is now one hundred and ten 
years of age, and-ever since last May, a 
hearty body, very. cheerful, and stoops 
~ very much. He had five children after he: 
was cighty years of age, four of them lusty 
lasses, now living with him, the other died 
lately ; his wife yet hardly fifty years of 
age. He writes himself Machel Vivan. 
He is a Scottish man, born near Aberdeen ; 
I forget the town’s name where he is now 
pastor. He-hath been there fifty years. 
» Your assured Joving friend, 


Windsor, Sept. 28, 1657. 


‘To this may. be fitly annexed a letter: f 
Which Plempius saith he: saw under the 


hand of this wonderful old man himself, 
dated from Lesbury, October the 19th, 


1657, to one William Liakus, a citizenof, 


Antwerp ; which is as followeth:. 


_ Whereas you desired atmeand faithful 


- messenger should be sent from.Newcasile 


THomas ATKINS,” *: 


cerning John Maklin; I gave you to un- 


‘derstand, that no such man was’ known 


ever to be, or hath lived there for these 
fifty years last past, during which time I, 
Patrick Makel Wian, have been minister 


‘ of that parish ; wherein I have all that 


time been present, taught, and do yet con 
tinue to teach there. But that I may give 
you some satisfaction, you shall understand 
that I was born at Whithorn, in Galloway,. 
in Scotland, in-the year 1546, bred up in 
the University of Edinburgh, where I come 
imenced Master ofArts, whence travelling 


into England, I kept a school, and somes’. 


times preached; till, in the first of King 
Jatnes, I was inducted into the church of 
Lesbury, where I now live. As to what 
concerns the change of my body, itis now. 
the third year since I had two. new teeth, 
one in my upper, and the other in my ne- 
ther jaw, as is apparent to the touch. My 
sight much decayed many ‘years ago, is 
now, about the hundred and tenth year of 
my age, become clearer; hair adorns. my 
heretofore bald skull... I was never of a 
fat, but a slender, mean habit of body : my 
diet has ever been moderate; nor was I 
every accustomed to feasting and tippling 3 
hunger is the best sauce: nor did I ever 
use to feed to-satiety. All this is most 
certain and true, which I have seriously, 
though over hastily, confirmed to-you, 
under the hand of . faa 
PatTaick Maxen, WIAN, 
Minister of Lesbury.” 


2. That worthy person, D. Pieruccius, 
a lawyer of Padua, and host. to the great 
Scioppius, didassure me, that a certain 


German, then living in Italy, had at sixty 


years of age recovered to himself both 
new and black hair, and had extended his 
life to a great many years, by the use only 
of an extract of black hellebore with wine’ 
and roses. yiegergiz Digi 

3. Alexander Benedictus tells of Vic- 
toria Fabrianensis, a woman being: four~ 
score years of ave, that her teeth came 


‘anew: and though the hair of her head 


was fallen off, yet it also came afresh. 
_ 4. Torquemada assures. us, .that being 
at Rome, about the year 1531, it was re= 


_ ported throughout Italy,’ that at Tarentum 


there lived an old man, who at the age of 
‘an hundred years was grown young again ¢ 


* Fuller's Worthies, p- 308.309. Northumberland. + Francisc. Plemp. Fundam. Med. Munic. 
fect. 4..¢; 8. p.120.—(2.) Barthol. Hist, Anatomic, cent, 5, Hist. 28 p.j51.——(3.) Donat, Hist. Med. 
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he had changed -his skin like unto the 


snake, and had recovered a new being ; 
withal he was become so young and fresh, 
that those who had seen him before could 


then scarce belicve their own eyés; and. 


having continued above fifty years in this 
state, he grew at length to be so old, that 
he seemed to be made of barks of trees; 
whereunto he farther adds another story 
of the like nature. 

5. Ferdinand Lopez, of Casteenede, 
Historiographer to the King of Portugal, 
in the eighth book of his Chronicle, re- 


Yateth, that Nonnio de Cugne, being Vice- | 


roy of the Indies, inthe year 1536, there 
was a man brought unto him as a thing 
worthy of admiration; for that it was 
averred by good proofs, and suflicient tes- 
timony, that he was three hundred and 
forty years old. . He remembered that he 
had seen that city, wherein he dwelt, un- 
peopled, being then, when he spake of it, 
one of the chief cities in all the East In- 
dies, He had grown young again four 
times, changing his white hair, and reco- 
vering his new teeth. When the Viceroy 
saw him he then had the hair of his head 
and beard black; although he ‘had not 
much: and there being by chance a phy- 
sician at the time present, the Viceroy 
desired him to fecl the old man’s pulse, 
which he found as good and as strong as a 
young man in the prime of his age. This 
man was born in. the realm of Bengal, and 
did affirm, that he had at times near seven 
hundred wives, whereof some were dead, 
and some were put away. The King of 
Portugal being told of this wonder, did 
often inquire, and had yearly news, of him 
by the fleet which came from thence. He 
Jived above three hundred and seventy 
years, | Kien 
6. The flesh of a viper prepared and 
eaten clarifies the eye-sight, strengthens 
the sinews, corroborates the whole body, 
‘and, according to Dioscorides, procures a 
long andhealthful age, insomuch, that they 
are proverbially said to have eaten a snake 
who look younger than accustomed ; nor 
is the wine of vipers less sovereign.-I have 
heard it credibly reported, by those who 
Were cye-witnesses, how a gentleman, 
long desperately sick, was restored by these 
means to health with more than accus- 
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tomed vigour ; his grey hairs, whereof he 
had many, falling all from his head, and: 
so continuing for seven years after. 


ere ~ = 


7. ~ Joseph Shute, Parson, of St, 
Mary, near Plymouth, aged 81 years, 
being a temperate man, and of a healthy . 
constitution, perceiving that his mouth 
about three years ago was somewhat 
straightened, found that he had.a new 
tooth, being the third grinder or the 
innermest of the upperjaw in the right 
cheek, which still remains firm. 

8. <~ Maria Stert, of Benecliffe, in 
Plympton St. Mary, near Plymouth, aged 
about 75 years, an healthy person, having 


. had nine children, lost, about the foura. 


teenth year of hér age, three of her upper. . 
incisors,and the other being drawn out, she 
remained without any for about twenty-five 
years, when’ she perceived that a new tooth 
came forth without any pain, next to the 
canine of the left cheek ; about two years 
after another tooth grew out likewise 
without pain, close to the former. ‘The 
first never attained to more than half the 
leneth of her former cutters, and fhe 
second scarcely broke through the skin, 
but both proved serviceable for some time, 


_ when, in eating some food, neither hard, 


crusty, or solid, the tooth which care 

out first fell down into her mouth with. 

out pain, and without being before loose. 

‘The other remained firm, and was services 

able. / i 

9. + I have had reason, says Dr. 

Slarc, to give a great character of sugar, 

on account of some extraordinary eflects 

it seemed to have on my grandfather forty 
years ago. e made it a daily practice 

to take as much sugar as his butter spread 

upon bread would receive, for his constant 

breakfast, unless he happened to exchange 
4t sometimes’ for honey. He frequently 

sweetened his ale and beer with sugar; he 

had sugar put to all the sauces he used 
with his meat. He had all his teeth in 

his mouth at 80 years, strong and firm, 
never had any pain or soreness in his gums _ 
or teeth, and never refused the hardest 

crust. In his 82d year one of his teeth 
dropped out, and after that a second, 


.< which he put into my hand, dnd wa’ one 


of the fore-teeth ; he bid me feel the 


P- a7 84 . 
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eavity,wheré I stfack my nail upon a bone; 
in short, all his teeth came Out in two or 
three years, and the young ones filled up 
their room ; he hadanew set quite round, 
His hair froma very candied white became 
much darker. He continued in’ sood 
health and ‘strength without, any disease, 
and died in his 99th or 100th year, of a 

lethora, as I guess, for want of bleeding. 

his reconciled me much to vindicate 
sugar, and to show that Dr. Willis has 
unjustly charged it witha corrosive liquor 
as bad as aquafortis; I examined it and’ 
found the charge unjust ; that sugar con- 
tained no worse substance in it than milk 
and honey, and manna, nay even bread 
itself. 


- CHAP, XXVIL 


The unusual Diseases wherewith some 
have Leen affiicted. 


Tuts world isa kind of great hospital, 
wherein is contained numberless miserable 
creatures, wearied out with variety of. in- 
firmities and diseases. Horace complains : 


Post ignem atheria doma 
Subductum, macies, & nova febrium 
Perris incubuit cohors : 
Semotique prius tardo necessitas 
Leti corripuit giadum. i . 
rl . HHorar. Carm, |. 1. Ode 3. 
And as the impiety, luxury, and idleness 
of men have advanced, new diseases have 
encroached upon us, and those also accom- 
panied with such an unusual malignity, and 
such unheard-of. symptoms, as are sufi- 
cient to excite the admiration of the 
reader. ) 

1. In the year 1600, there.was a plague 
which made great devastation almost 
‘throughout all Europe, but especially in 
Spain. At that time [ observed divers ina 
certain village very strangely affected ; for 
as soon as the plage had seized them, they 
_ Weresuddenly deprived. of all sense, their 
hair fell off their heads, a livid pnstule arose 
out of the end of their nose, which iy the 
space of twenty-four hours ate it all off; 
then were the sick taken with cold and 
Moftification of the extreme parts, and so 
presently died; not one of them escaped. 

2. The Brazilians have-a disease which 


makes great destruction amongst them ; it. 


(1.) Zacut. Lusit. Prax. Adm..1. 3. Obs. 37. 
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is called in their language Mahundo, the 
Portuguese call it Bicho, and the Dutch de: 
Worm: In the first accession of the dis- 
ease the patient is oppressed with a spon 
taneous Jassitude, an.unusual heat in the 
fundament, and an intolerable itch in those 
parts } if this be without a fever, it is soon 
cured with the juice of lemons: if neg- 
lected, the heat increases, an ulcer is bred, 
from whence flows a great deal of matter ; 
this is also curable with the juice of le= | 
mons, and the juice of tobacco : but if the. 
uicer through ignorance or inadvertency be 
notheeded, thenall medicine comes toolate, 
the ulcer spreads, the parts are mortified by 
inflammation, and (which is wonderful) 
allthis without fever or thirst: the sick 
are exhausted of all strength, and falling 
into faintings, depart this life. A rare and 
strange disease, which is observed’ to be . 
only in the western parts: and whose’ - 
only antidoteds lemons and tobacco. ae 

~ 3. The carbuncle (which is so peculiar 
an evil to the province of Narbon) came 
first into Italy while L. Paulus and Quin- 
tus Marcus were Censors; two consular 
persons, viz. Julius Rufus and Q. Lucani- 
us Bassus died of it this very year. It is 
bred in the most private place of the body, 
and for the most part under the tongue: 
it is a hard red pustule, black in the head 
of it, sometimes livid: it swells the body, 
is without smaft, itch, or any other svmp~ 


+, tom besides sleep; and oppressing the 


patient with a heavy sleep, it sends him 
out of the world in three days. 

4, That species of the leprosy which is 
called Elephantiasis, came not into Italy 
before the time of Pompey the Great: it 
commonly began in the face, or at the 
nostril, no bigger at first than.a smal! pea ; 
it spreads itself all over the bedy, which it 
deforms with divers spots, unequal skin, 
and a rough scab; at last it turns black . 
and wastes the flesh unto the very ‘bones, ~ 
making the fingers and tees in the niean 
time swell. The disease is. peculiar to 
Afgypt, and if it fall apoa the king is fatal” 
to the people; for baths of human blood 
a-e the usual and frequent remedies that ° 
are prepared for him. 

5. Albertus Krantzius tells, that when 
Godfrey of Bullogne was in the holy war 
about Niverna, there was a strange kind of 
disease discovered ; for men were burned, 
being . touched with an - invisible fire 
that pierced unto their very bowels and 


/ p. 347.—(2.) Ibid, Obs, 94, p. 396.—(8.) Donat. 
Hist. 1. Medic. Mirab, |. 6. ¢. 4. p.308.—-(4.) Ibid, | 
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vitals; by occasion of which the hands 
of sonre, and the feet of others, fell off : 
the like was, anno 1089, in the west part 
of Lorrain. 

6. Procopius speaks of a famine amongst 
the Tuscans, whereby a disease fell 
amongst them which took away many 
thousands: the manner of their disease 
and death he thus sets down. Having 
nothing to eat they became extenuated 
and pale, their skin clave to their bones; 
and whereas choler too much abounded in 
them, the gall overflowed and infected the 
body and skin with its own tincture: at 
length the disease prevatling, there was 
no moisture left in the body, the skin was 
hard.as leather that is tanned, their visages 
were changed from livid unto black, and 
the men seemed like.so many quenched 
torches; their countenance was stupid, 
‘and theimaspect lowering like unto those 
who are mad: and/in this condition they 
died. ‘ 

+. Forestus records, that in Syracuse. 
there was an universal disease called the 
hungry sickness, in which people did de- 
sire continually to eat, and were never sa- 
tisfied: of this multitudes died. At last 
it was observed that this disease came 
from worms, which were expelled by 
bol-ammoniac and treacle. | 

3. Hippocrates tells of a disease among 
the better sort of the Scythians, by which 
they became effeminate, and unable to 
perform the office of husbands: where- 
upon they put on the habit, and disposed 
themselves into the.society of women, 
where they handled the distaff, &c. .Hip- 
pocrates supposes it may come from 
their ‘too frequent and constant riding 
upon horses, by which their hips are con- 
tracted, and they are made lame ; to cure 
which they opened both their veins be- 
hind the ears, and dréw much bload 
thence, which, saith he, if any man do, 
he is speedily made barren. . 

g. About anno 1530 the disease called 
the Scurvy did first infest Denmark, Nor- 
way and Lithuania only, but now it is be- 
come deadly almost in all maritime places, 
especially to mariners, affecting them with 
putrefaction of the gums, falling out of 


the teeth, virulent ulcers of the jaws, 


(5.) Gaulter, Tab. Chron: p, 631. 
(6.) Pocop. de Bell. Goth. |. 2, Donat. Hist. 
3.—(8.) Schenck. Obs. Med. 1. 4. Obs. 8. p. 50 
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stinking and noisome breaths, an ede 
matous tumour ot the whole body, espe= 
cially. of the legs and feet, with livid spots 
in the skin, which turn at last to malig- 
napt ulcers... | | 

10. Johannes Baptista, of Modena, at 
the rising of the sunmwas every day seized 
with a vehement pain in the fore part of 
his head, which pain did gradually increase 
till such time as the sun was got-up to his 
meridian height ; from that time his pain 
did diminish by degrees ; so that at’ sun- 
set it was quite gone. 

11. * When I was at Basil,” saith Car- 
dan, ‘‘ for years together a pestilence had 
afflicted those only who were Helvetians, 
insomuch, that in all that time (which is 
strange to relate) scarce oiie Frenchman , 
or Italian died of it.” ‘ 

12. Forestus. speaks of a gentleman of 
Portugal, out of whose body the liceswarm- 
ed so fast, that his two men did nothing 
else but sweep them off with their hands ; 
and this they did in that plenty, that they 
carried,out baskets full of them. Of this 
loathsome disease died Sylla, Pherecides, 
Philip the Second King of Spain, Acastus 
the Olynthian, Calisthenes, Mutius the * 
lawyer, and Eunus the author of the ser- 


vile war. : 


13, About the year one thousand five 
hundred sixty or seventy, the Plica Polo- 


‘nica broke forth, which plaits and twists 


the hair of men and women im so terrible 
a manner, and so deforms their heads, that 
they seem to be Gorgons. Their hair 
abounds with lice and matter, for they 
dare not either clip it off, or disentangle it 
with a comb: if any man presume to cut 
off these locks, he his presently «struck 
blind, or, ¢ccording to the variety of parts 
in which the virulent humour is lodged, 


he is miserably tortured, his bones struck - 


one against the other, his joints are loosens 
ed, and a convulsion seizes all the parts of. 
his body ; but if he nourishes these locks 
and curls, though le is strong and fleshy, 
yet nevertheless doth he become weak, 
trembling and bloodless ; but if they fall - 
off of their own accord, and thereupon the 
force of the disease may have scemed to 
have spent itself, yet doth it grow afresh 
upon them; nor doth it cease till it hath, 


Krant. Hist. Sax. 1,5. Donat. Hist. Mir. l. 6. c. 4. p.310.—— 
Med. 1. 6. c. 1. p.310.—(7.) Forest. Obs. Medic. Part. 
4.—(9.) Cites. Opusc. Med. p. 169. 
Medic. }. 6. c. 4. p. 309.—(10.) Zuing, Theatr. vol. ii. 1. 4. p. 350. 
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twisted all their hair in this manner, and 
filled it with nastiness and filth: some- 
times it has grown to be five ells long. 
14, The sweating sickness in England 
begun first in the reign of Henry the Se- 
venth. It seized men with a deadly sweat 
all over the body, and together with that 
a vehement pain and heat in the head and 
stomach. Some in bed or up notable to 
endure the heat, threw off their clothes : 
others in their. thirst drank cold drink : 
and some there were who patiently bearing 
both the heat-and stink (for the sweat had 
a stinking sinell), covered: themselves 


‘Closes, increasing their sweat; but.all of 


them immediately, or at least not long 
alter their beginning tosweat, diedundiseri- 
minately ; so that scarce one of an hun- 
dred of the sick recovered: the force of 
the disease lasted twenty-four hours, and 
then thesweating being over they recovered ; 
yet not so but that many afterwards re- 
lapsed and died of it. A strange mortality 
wasmadeby thisdisease, foritslewso many 
thatstrangers wondered thisislandshould be 
so populous as to bear and bury: such in- 
credible multitudes. Some have observed 
that no stranger in Eigland was touched 
by this disease; yet the English were chas- 


_tised with it, not only here, but inothercoun- 


tries abroad, whichmade them feared and 
avoided wheresoever they came. Atlast the 
only remedy found out foritwas this: if it 
seized auy while they wereup, to lie down 


with their clothes on; if inbed, there tores 


without rising for twenty-four hours, so 
covered in the mean time as not to pro- 


- voke their sweating, but to suffer it gently, 


and of its own accord, to distil: to take 
no food at all, ifable so to continue, nor 
anymore of their accustomed (and that 
warm) drink than to quench their thirst : 
above all not to stir either handor foot out 


of the bed to cool themselves, for that was 


death to attempt. 
15, “ Itis reported by .authors worthy 


- of credit,” saith Cardan, ‘that at Coustan- 


_tinople thete arose a plague 
kind of nature, 


oe 


ofa strange 


lay sick of it, seemed to themselves to be 


~ 
‘ 


+ 


8.0.12. p. 365. Fulgos. 1, 


at 


(while sick) 


“slain by another man, and afflicted with 


is terror they died: most of them 


neither saw nor heard, but 


‘(18.) Sennert. Prax. Med. 1. 5. § 2.8. p. 307. 
P- 479.— 14.) Polid. Virg. Angl. Hist.1.26.p.> 1 


Chron. p. 341, Stowe’s Annals, p. 540. Zuing, Theatr . vol. ii. 1. 4. p. 338.—(15.) 
lps 16. 
Capitol, in Antonin. p.181. Cel. 
1. ¢+G. p. 150.—(17.) Petr. Serv, Dissertat, de Ungu. 


1. 6. Obs. 3. p. 766. Zuing. Thtearr. vol. ke 
(16.) Dinoth. Memorab. 1, 6. p. 442. Jul. 
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lay as persons astonished, or planet-struck, 
wholly dispossessed of their senses and rea- 
son; and though they were ina fever, 
accompanied with acough, yet they were 
cold and pale, 

16. In the reign of M. Antonixs Phi- 
losophus, and Gilius Verus, there was at 


Babylon, in the temple of Apollo, a 
_‘dittle cabinet of gold, which a soldier 


lighting on by chance opened, and thence 
issued out such a pestilent air, ‘that it 
first infected the Parthians, then the adja- 
cent provinces, and ctept on to almost all 
the habitable world: such was the fury of 


that plague that it destroyed almost the 


third part of mankind: It wasted Italy in 


that manner that the farms, fields and 


towns were left without inhabitants, so 
that ‘they grew up to woods and ruins: 
and almost all the military forces were 
consumed by it. . | 
17. Gabriel Fonseca, the chief physician 
in Rome, relates this history: A noble nun 
of the illustrious family of the Franchiss 
aged 27, of a hot and dry temperament 
from her birth, having formerly been 
variously affected ; in the month of March 
1637, fell into such a wonderful voidance 
of urine, that several times, in the com- 
pass of one single day, it exceeded the quan- 
tity of two hundred pounds weight. Her 
urine was thin, and of lixe consistence 
with water, in which there swimmed above 
something like flakes of snow: aad which 
was observed equally wonderful in this pro~ 
fusion of water, wherein she had continued 
she vehemently abhorred all 
kinds of drink ; when I persuaded her to 
it lest she should whoily melt into ‘urine, 
she thereupon hated me, wept, and was 


angry with the physician that attended 


her for calling me to his assistance. There 
was with us the excellent Benedictus 
Averrhinus a famous physician in the 
city; also Jo. Jacobus Baldinus, a physi- 
cian of great reputation both ia the city 
and the world, the physician in ordinary 
to the nunnery in Campo Martio wherein 
she abode ; and yet this nun ina few days 
after recovered. After two months’ she 
fell into an absolute suppression of urine, 
burning with extraordinary thirst; when 


‘Ithen attended (by reason of the absence 


Cites. Opusc. Med. p.169. Clark. Mir. c. 103. 
Cites. Opusc. Med. Mir. 1. 6.c. 4. p. 309. Baker’s 
Schenck. Obs. Med, 
Crel. Khod. Lect. Antig. 1.2! ¢: 6. p. o1.—~— 
Rhod. Lect. Antiq. ly 
Aimar. p, 25, 26. 
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of the ord’rary physician) and that she 
hed made »o water in fourteen days, at 
Jast with the use of the spirit of turpen- 
tine, she voided urine copiously, with a 
matter in it resembling sand and chalk. 
18. The end of Maximinus the tyrant 
is thus decribed by Eusebius: Having 
staid in the house while his army was 
abroad, and hiding himself in his privy 
ehombcrs and closets, he was stricken 
throughout all his body with a strange 
and unknown disease, so that he threw 
himself upon the ground transpierced with 
grief, vexed with crucl torments, and 
overwhelmed with a wolfsh hunger that 
could never be satisfied. All his flesh 
was taken with a seerct fire sentfrom Hea- 
ven: sothat, asit wereburnt, andcoming by 


little and little to be turned to ashes, there , 


was no more any shape of a man to be 
seen in him; nothing being left but a 
carcass of bones all dry, and as it were 
broiled, insomuch that they who attended 
him in that case, gave out, that his body 

"was as a sepulchre, in which stinking car- 
cass the soul was buried. The heat in- 
creasing within the marrow, his eyes fell 
out of his head, so that he utterly lost his 
sight. Being in this miserable state, he 
confessed himself overtaken, calling for 
death, and acknowledging it was the just 
recompense of his fury, and insolence 
against Christ. 

19. Antiochus, the son of Demetrius, 
as he returned from Persia, was smote 
with an incurable pain of his bowels, in- 
tolerable torments in all his inward parts, 
‘Lis body breeding abundance of, worms, 

‘-which issued out from the same, so that, 
he rotted above ground, and by reason of 
eheintolerable stink of his putrefied body, 

“no man could endure tocome near him: 
xcor was he himself able to endure that 
noisome smell that proceeded from him, 

so that -he ended his life in much misery. 

20. In ‘the reign of Lysimachus the 
Abderite were infected with a new and 
strange disease; the «manner of it was 
thus; Firsr, a violent and burning fever 
universally seized them. Upon the seventh 
day after, they bled at the nose very co- 

“piously, or cthers of them fell into an 
exceeding sweat ; and this was the end of 
the fever. Buta ridiculous affection was 
left upon their minds; for they all fell to 


(17) Fetr. Serv. Dissertat. de Ungu. Armar. ). 25. 26,—(18.) Euseb. Eccl. Hist 1. 9. c. 10. p. 182. 
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acting of Tragedy ; they thundéred out 
Iambicks as loud as they could call, espe- 
cially the Andromeda of Kuripides, and 
the part of Perseus therein 5 so that this 
city was full of these pale and extenuated 
actors, crying up and down in the 
streets, 


O Love, thou tyrant over gods and men ! 


and such like. This’ dotage lasted till 
winter and sharp cold put an end to it. 
The occasion of it was this: Archelaus, 
a famous tragedian, had in summer repre~ 
sented Andromeda, and in the theatre they 
had got their fever; and these representa- 
tions remained in their minds after their 
recovery. 


21. William Clarke, a poor, man 
of the county of Cork, about eighteen 
years of age, complained of a stiffness of 


his joints, which by degrees increased . 


till i: came to an universal anchylosis, that 
is, all his joints were immovable, or ossi- 
fied. He lived in this condition thirty- 
eight years ; the only bones he could move 
before his death were the wrist of his 
right hand, and the bones of his knees ; 
_ by these he could move his legsalittle,and 
when set upright, could, in about a quar- 
ter of an hour get a foot forward. For 
many years before his death he could not 
alter his posture in the least; he was 
maintained till his death by one Mr. All. 
worth, in the County of Cork, and was 
valued on account of his honesty ; but 
the only use he could be put to was that 
of watching the workmen, for when once 
fixed in his station it was impossible for 
him to desert it. At about the age of 
eighteen he began to be unwieldy, and 
so continued growing more stiff till he 


lost all the use of his limbs, and. diedin | 


the 6lst year of his age. His postur 
was somewhat like that of the Venus of 


Medicis only that his right hand was the . 


lowest, and the left hand did not rise 
higher than the elbow of the right. He 
was originally deformed, his left shoulder 
being higher than the right; the vertebre 


of bis back were exceedingly bent ieward j 


towards the lower part, with an inclina- — 
tion towards the left hip; the os sacrum 
was so bent outwards that it was not seen 


when 
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when the skeleton was viewed in front ; 
his left knee did not come down so low as 
the right by three or four inches. There 
was hardly one bone in his body in the 
figure it ought naturally to be, except the 
bones of his legs, which were not much 
distorted. He was one entire bone from 
the top of his head to his knees; his head 
seemed regular, and the sutures pretty 
‘distinct, though more united than in com- 
mon skulls ; his jawbones seemed entirely 
fixed and grown together, as were also 
the teeth in the hind part of the jaw; his 
foreteeth were very irregular, which left 
him a vacancy to suck in his food at. 


Out of the back of his head there grew 


a bone, which shot down towards the | 


back, and passed by the vertebre of the 
back and the scapula of the left shoulder ; 
whence it disengaged itself again, ‘and 
continued distinct, till it divided into two 
-towards the small of the back, and fixed 
itself into both the hip bones behind. 
_The vertebre of the neck and back were 
one continued bone. In the fleshy part 
of his thighs and buttocks, nature seems 
to have sported in sending out various 
' yamifications of bones from his coxendix, 
and thigh-bones, not unlike shagts of 
white coral, but infinitely more irregular, 
seme beltind and some before ; some in 
clumps and clusters, and others in 1rre- 
gular shoots of eight or nine. inches in 
length; one of the bones of his left arm 
was broken by a fall, and nature shot out 
another bone, a little above the bending 


of the arm, which united to the broken’ 


-bone, and made it much stronger than it 
was before ;,all the cartilages of his breast, 


four only excepted, were turned.to bone ; © 


these four served to move his breast in 
respiration. Out of~his heels there. fre- 
quently grew bones like the spurs of a 
cock, two or three inches long, which he 
shed asa deer does his horns; when he 
was dissected, a bone was found in the 
fleshy part of his arm quite distinct, and 
disengaged from any other. bone; it was 
-very thin, about four inches long, and a 


quarter of an inch broad, with several. 


ramifications. What. is. very odd is that 
while these bones were growing he never 


complained of any pain in his muscles. 


_ 22. + Helen de Scalin, the wife of 
Henry Hartman, Governor of the Castle 


of Mount St. John, in Upper Silesia, 
after having been afflicted for several years 
with the most painful nephritic symptoms, 
died at last by the violence of the pains. 
Her body being opened, the two kidneys 


were found entirely converted intoa stony _ 


matter, which had the hardness and fines 
ness of alabastar. Dr. Sachs having learn- 
ed that these two petrified kidneys were 
in thé possession of George ‘Eustachius 
Krause, then Deputy of the States of 
Upper Silesia at the diet of Breslau; ob- 
tained one of them from him in order to 
examine it with attention. 
tion of it is as follows: “ This kidney, 
which was the right, and the largest, had 
preserved, after its metamorphosis, the or- 
dinary form, which is that of a French 
bean; the external part of the. paren- 
chyme, throughoutitssemicircularand con- 
vex superficies, was wrink!ed and contract- 
ed, which made it appear divided into 
several lobes ; it was more porous and soft 


than the interior part; it had a greyish » 


colour, and there were perceived in it small 
reddish veins, which seemed to be, as it 
were, painted; but the rest of the sub- 
stance of this kidney, towards its concave 
part, and the bason, as well as a small 
portion of the ureters, were of real stone, 
perfectly resembling, both in hardness and 
colour, white alabaster, and this. kidney 
weighed upwards of five ounces and a 
half. . 

23. < Several authors of credit have 
observed that stones are formed under the 
tongue as well as in all other parts of the 
body; and Anthony Slattlender, one of 
the surgeons of Thorn, had twice an occa- 
sion to treat on this malady, of which he 
gave the following account to Simon 
Schultz, physician to the King of Poland. 
Having been sent for by Matthew Ru- 
diger, of Dantzic, who complained for 
several months past of a great pain under 


the tongue, he found not only a swelling _ 


in the part, but a very great. hardness ; 
and he ordered the patient a gargarism of 
plants, partly emollient, and partly reso- 
lutive, which was of some service to him; 


but the pain, however, did not entirely 


cease. Having ayain examined the aching 
part, the extreme hardness of the swel- 
ling was more sensible than the first time, 


‘ which engaged him to make a slight inci- 


(21.) Philos. Transactions, vol. x. p. 245.—(22.) Ephemerides of the Curious; Universal Mag, 
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sion in its it then appeared to him that 
the scalpel ‘had hit upon something stony, 
and having enlarged the opening, he, in 
‘fact, extracted from it a stone of the 
bigness of a small green olive. After- 
wards, he laid on the wound honey of 
roses, with the powder of wild pomiegra- 
nate flowers, and the wound.soon cieca- 
trising the patient felt no more pain in 
that part. 

24.. < The same surgeon was also 
sent for to see a woman, house-maid to 
James Esken, Councellor of the Council of 
Thora, who had likewise long, complained 
of a sharp pain under her tongue. mol. 
lient. and anodyne remedies calmed, for 
some time the pain; but returning agai, 
and becoming Insupportable, especially 
when’ she ate any thing, by the motions 
the tongue is then obliged to make, the 
surgeon performed the same operation on 
her, and extracted from the aching part a 
hard stone nearly of an oval form, but 
pointed with a curve at the smaller extre- 
| mity. 
which were both of an ash colour and was 
well acquainted with the womaa, who as 
soon as the wound was closed, did not af- 
terwards complain of the least pain. 

25. > Daniel Ludovic, ‘first physi- 
cian to the Prince of Saxe-Gotha, relates 
the following singularcase: a young man, 
eighteen years old, thir, and whose sto- 
mach was very weak, found. himself on 
rising in the morning reduced to an impos- 
sibility of speaking, though the night 
before he had given no occasion to this 
accident, and had felt neither heaviness 
nor pain in the head. 'T’o know whether 
the palsy had not attacked some of his 
limbs, he was touched, pricked, and 
pinched in ‘different parts, but showed no 
sign of feeling, and therefore was made to 
take ‘some anti-apoplectic remedies. But 
as he walked without difficulty, drank, 
ate, and slept, and had the use of all his 
senses, except feeling; several were of 
Opinion that he counterfeited on purpose, 
an ailment by which he was not affected, 
Curiosity having induced me to visit this 
patient, who was much talked of, I saw 
him get out of bed, and without his ex- 
pecting or perceiving it, I pricked him 
‘behind in different parts; as on the head, 
neck, and shoulders, with a needle which 


° a 7 - 2 ¥ : 
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Dr. Schultz saw these two stonesy. 


l ran the half of its length into the fleshy 


parts; but the patient felt nothing : ‘quite 
regardless of what had happened. E after- 
wards pricked him as before, the same 


way, in the belly, breast, and arms; but 


he laughed instead of complaining either 
at the singularity of the case, or because 
he did net bekeve himesclf ill, In order 
to bring him to speech, I had his ranine 
veins opened, and the small quantity of 
bided ‘that flowed out sot only restored 
hin inmiediately to speech, which deserves 
to be well 
& ; 
and the manner in which the sense of feel. 
ing operates; but this bleeding so effec- 
tually reinstated him in the use of that 
Sense in ali parts of the body, that no- 
thing remained but a little stupor and 
numbness, which were entirely dissipated 
by half a scruple of cinnabar, I ordered 
him ih the eyening, and a simple-sudorific 
the next morning, without any inconve- 
miency remaining to him from the pricking 
of the needle. This man enjoyed after. 
wards a good state of health. 


CHAP. XXVIII. 


Of the different and unusual Ways by 
which some Men have come to their 
| Deaths. 


Tue Indian King of Mexico, upon the - 


day of his coronation, was clothed witha 
garment all painted over with skulls and 
dead mens bones; those rude people in- 
tending to admonish him in his new sove- 
reignty of his own mortality : and we 
read of Joseph of Arimathea, that he 
had his tomb in» his garden, in order to 
season his pleasures there with the remem- 
brance of his own frailty. It will show 
our wisdom to expect Death in every 
place, and in every condition; seeing 
there is none that is privileged against his 
approaches. By various accidents the 
rich and poor promiscuous!y perish, and 
so do the young and old: sometimes (as 
it was in the race to the sepulchre of 
Christ, John over-ran Peter) the young 


considered in regard to the ori-- 
gin of the nerves, the nature of the skin, » 


‘ 


and strong make more haste to the tomb, 
than the aged and weak, For the Crea- 
tor hath planted us round with death; 
and the ways to it are such and so many 
as. mock the prudence and best foresight 
of the wisest amongst us to invade them. 


1. In Devonshire there isa stone called - 


the hanging stone, being one -of the 
bound-stones, which parteth Contb-Mar- 
tin from the next parish. It got the 


name fronr a thief, who having stole,a. 


sheep, and tied it about his neck, to car- 
‘ry it honte at his back, rested himself 
for a while upon this. stone, which is 
about a foot high, until the sheep, strug- 
gling, slid over the stone on the other 
side and so strangled the man. 
2. Dr. Andrew Perne (though very fa- 
cetious, was at last killed with a jest, as I 


have been credibly informed from excellent, 


hands. He is taxed much for altering his 
Teligion four times in twelve years ; from 
the jast of King Henry the Eighth, to 
the first of Quecn, Elizabeth,:a Papist, a 
Protestant, a Papist, a Protestant; but 
still Andrew Perne. It happened he was 
at Court with his pupil Archbishop Whit- 
gift, in a rainy afterncon, when the 
Queen was resolved to ride abroad, con- 
trary to the mind of the Ladies, who were 
on horseback, (coaches as yet being not 
common) te attead her. One Clod, the 
Queen’s jester, was employed by the 
Courtiers to laugh fhe queen out of so 
inconvenient a journey. ‘‘ Heaven, saith 
he, ‘‘ Madam'dissuades you; this heaven- 
jy-minded man, Archbishop Whitgift, and 
earth, dissuades you; your fool Clod, such 


alump of Clay as myself, dissuades you ; - 


and if neither will prevail with you, here 
is one that is nether heaven nor earth; but 
hangs betwixt both, Dr. Perne, and he also 
‘dissuades you.” Heretipon the Queen 
and the Courtiers laughed heartily, whilst 
the Doctor looked sadly ; and’ going over 
with his Grace to Lambeth, soon died. 
_. 3, Anastasius the Emperor was slain 
With lightning; so was Strabo the father 
of Pompey the Great; ; so was also Garus 
the Emperor, who sticceeded Probus, 
whilst he ledged with his army upon the 
‘Tiver Tigris. Sy 3 du nS 
_ 4, ——Child; his Christian name is 
unknown, was a gentleman, the last of 
his family, being of ancient extraction 
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(at Plimstock in Devonshire), and had 
great possessions. It happened that being 
hunting in Dartmore,; he lost both his 
company and way ina deepsnow: Havin 
killed his horse, he crept into his belly 
for warmth, and wrote this with his 
blood ; . ‘Shae 


_ ‘He that finds and brings me to my tomb, 
The land at Plimstock shall be his doom. 


That night he was frozen to death, and 
being first found by the Monks of Tavi- 
stock, they intered him in their own ab- 
bey; and sure it is that the Abbot of 
Tavistock got that rich manor into his 
possession, | 

5. Alexander the  Elean’ philosopher 
swimming over the river Alpheus, fell 
with his breast upon a sharp reed, which 
lay hid under the water, and received such 
a wound thereby, that he died upon it. 

6. Heraclius, the Ephesian, fell into 


_a dropsy, and was thereupoh advised by 


the physicians to-anoint himself all over 


with cow-dung, and so to sit in the warm | 


sun; his servant had left himalone, and 
the dogs, supposing him to be a wild 


beast, tell upon him, and killed him. 


7. Milo, the Crotonian, being “upon 
his journey, beheld an oak in a field, 
which somebody had attempted to cleave 
with wedges ; conscious to himself of his 


great strength, he came to it, and seizing 


it with boch hands, endeavyoured-to Wrestit 
asunder ; but the tree (the wedges bein 

fallen out) returning to itself, caught him 
by the hands in the cleft of it, and there 
detained him to be devoured with wild 
beasts, after his many and so famous ex~ 


’ pioits. 


8. Polydamus, the famous wrestler, 
was forced by a tempest into a cave, which 
being ready to fall into ruins by the violent 
and sudden incursion of the waters ; 
though others fled at the.signs of the dan- 
gers approach, yet he alone would remain, 
as one that could bear up the whole heap 
and weight of the falling earth with his 
shoulders; but he found it above all 
human strength, aiid so was crushed in 
pieces by it. | ae © 

g. Attila, King of the Huns, having 
married a wifein Hungary, and upon his 
wedding night surcharged himself with 
meat and drink ; as he slept, his nose fell 
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a bleeding, and through his mouth found 
the way into his throat, by which he was 
choked before any person was apprehen- 
sive of the danger. 

10. Calo-Jobannes, Emperor of Con- 
stantinople, drew a bow against a boar 
in Silesia with that strength, that he shot 
the arrow through his own hand that held 
the bow ; the point of it was dipt in poison, 
as is usual in huntings, andof that wound 
he died in a few days, and left the empire 
to his son Emanuel, Anno 1130. 

11. In the nineteenth year of Queen 
Elizabeth, at the assize at Oxford, July 
1577, one Rowland Jenks, a Popish book- 
seller, for dispersing scandaions pamphlets 


defamatory to the Queen and State, was» 


arraigned and condemned; but on the 
sudden there arose such.a damp that almost 
all present were in danger of being smo- 
thered. The Jurors died that instant. 
Soon after died Sir Robert Bell, Lord 
Chief Baro; Sir Robert de Oly, Sir 
William Babington; Mr. de Oly; High 

Sheriff; Mr. Wearnam, Mr. Danvers, 
Mr, Fettiplace, Mr. Harcourt, Justices ; 
Mr. Kerle, Mr. Nash, Mr. Greenwood, 
Mr. Foster, Gentlemen of good account ; 
Serjeant Barham, an excellent pleader ; 
three hundred persons presently. sickened 
and died within the town, and two hun- 
dred more sickening died in other places ; 
amongst all whom there was neither wo- 
man nor child. 

12. Tarquinius Priscus, while he was at 
dinner, feeding upon fish, one of the fish- 
bones stuck ‘so unfortunately across his 
throat, that (it not being possible to re- 
‘move it) he miserabiy died thereby on the 
same night. 

13. Drusus Pompeius, the son of Clau- 
dius Cesar, by Herculanila, to whom the 
daughter of Sejanus had a few days before 
been betrothed, being a boy, and playing, 
he cast-up a pear on high, to receive it 
again in to his mouth; but it fell so full, 
and descended so far into his throat, that 
he was choked by it, before any help 
could be had. 

14, ‘Terpander was an excellent harper, 
and while he was singing to his harp at 
Sparta, and openedhis mouth wide, a wag- 
gish person that stood by threw a fig into it 

~ so.unluckily, that he was strangled by it. 
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15, Lewis the’ Seventh, surnamed thé" 
Grosse, King of France, would needs’ 
have his eldest son Philip crowned King’ 
in his life-time, who soon after riding in 
the suburbs of Paris, his horse, frighted 


at the sight of a sow, threw him out of - 


his saddle, and he died within a tew bours 
after . 

16. We have seen, saith Valleriola, 
how Ludovicus Vives, a Senator at Mont- 
pellier, receiving bat a slight hurt in the. 
palm of nis hand, which did scarce reach 
through the skin to the flesh, yet he fell 
into convulsions, and died the seventeenth 
day atter he had received the hurt. 

17. Marcus Sobiratius, of Avignon, a 
virtuous young man, and of great hopes ; 
having a slight hurt upon the heel, from 


whichhe'did not suspect any misfortune, * - 


did yet die of it upon the seventeenth day 
after he had received it. 

18. Isawa woman playing witha boy, 
who thrust a needle into her knee, she 
neglected so slight a wound; but being 
seized with convulsions she died upon 
the third day after. | 

19. Frederic the First, Emperor of 
Germany, bathing himself in the Cydnus, 
a river of Silesia, of a violent course, 
the swiftness of the stream tripped up his 
heels, and, not being able to recover 
himself, was suddenly drowned. 

20. Pope Clement the Seventh was 
poisoned by the smell of a poisoned torch 
that was carried before him; having re- 
ceived of the smoke of it into his body, 
he was killed by it. , 

21. Anno Dom. $30, Popiel the Se- 
cond, King of Poland, careless of matters 


of state,, gave himself over to al] manner” 


of dissoluteness, so that his Lords despised 
him, and call him the Polonian Sardanapa- 
lus. He feared therefore that they would 


set one of his kinsmen in his stead; so 


that, by the advice of his wife, whom he’ 


loved, he feigned himself sick,~and sent - 


for all his uncles, Princes of Pomerania 
(being twenty in number), to come and’ 
see him, whom (lying in his bed) he 
earnestly prayed, that, if he chanced to 
die, they wou'd make choice of one of 
his sons to be King; which they willingly* 
promised, in case the Lords of the king- 
dom wouid consent thereto. The Queen 
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_ enticed them all, one by one, to drink a 
health tothe King: as soon as they had 
done they took their leave. But they 
_ were scarce got out of the King’s chamber, 
betore they were seized with intolerable 
pains, and the corrosions of that poison 
wherewith the Queen had intermingled 
their draughts ; and, in ashort time, they 
all died. The Queen gave it out as a 
judgment of God upon them for having 
conspired the death of the King; and pro- 
secuting this accusation, caused their bo- 
dies to be taken out of their graves, and 
cast into the lake Goplo. But, by a 
miraculous transformation, an innumerable 
muinber of rats and mice did rush out of 
those bodies ; which, gathering together 
in crowds, went and assaulted the King, 
as he was with great jollity feasting fn his 
palace. The guards endeavoured to drive 
them away with weapons and flames, 
but all in vain. The King, perplexed 
with this extraordinary danger, fled, with 
his wife and children, into a fortress that 
is yet to be seen in that lake of Goplo, 
over-against a city called Crusphitz, whi- 
ther he was pursued with such a number 
of these creatures, that the land and the 
waters were covered with them, and they 
tried and hissed most fearfully : they en- 
tered in at the windows of the fortress; 
having scaled the walls, and there they 
devoured the King, his wife, and children, 
alive, and left nothing of them remaining ; 
by which means all the race of the Poland 
princes were utterly extinguished, and 
Pyast,; a husbandman, at the last, was 
elected to succeed, 
_ 22. Anno Dom. 968, Hatto, the se- 
cond duke of Franconia, surnamed Bono- 
‘Sus, Abbot of Fulden, was chosen Arch- 
bishop of Mentz. In his time was a 
gtievious dearth; and the poor being 
Teady to starve for want of food, he caused 
Breat conpanies of them tobe gathered, and 
put into barns, as if there they should 
receive corn, and other relief : but he caus- 
ed the barns to be set on fire, and the 
Poor to be consumed therein ; saying with- 
al, that they were the rats that did eat up 
the fruits of the land. But not long after, 
th army of rats gathcred themselves toge- 
er (no man can tell from whence) and 
Set upon him so furiously, that into what 
place soever he Tetited, they would come 
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and fall upon him; if he climbed on 
high into chambers, they would ascend 
the wall, and enter at the windows, und 
other small chinks and crevices: the more 
men attempted to dothem away, the more 
furious they seemed, and the more they 
encreased in theirnumber, The wretched 
Prelate, seeing he could find no place by 
land safe for him, resolved to seek some 
refuge bythe waters, andgot into a boat, to 
convey himself to a tower, in the midst 
of the Rhine, nearalittlecity called Bingen: 
but the rats threw themselves by infinite 
heaps-into the Rhine, and swam to the 
foot of the tower; and clambering up the 
wall, entered therein, and fell upon the 
Archbishop, gnawing and biting, and throts 
ling and tearing, andtagging him most mi« 
serably, till he died. . This tower is yet to 
be seen, and at this day is called Rats 
theTower. Itisalsoremarkable, taat while 
Archbishop was yet alive, and in perfect 
health, the rats gnawed and razed out his 
name, written and paintedupon manywalls, 
23. Sylla the Dictator had at first an 
inward ulcer, through which his flesh 
(having contracted corruption) was wholly 
turned into lice, ‘nor could any remedy be 
found for so great an evil: the shifting of 
garments, use of baths, change of diet, 
would do no good ; but such a number of 
lice did perpetually issue out, together with 
fiesh, as overcame all endeavours to cleanse 
him: long did this disease afflict him, till, 
at last, in great misery he ended his days. 
24. Anno Dom. 1217, Henry the First 
was King of Spain, being yet a child: 
nor did he long enjoy the kingdom ;_ for, 
after the second year of his reign, he was, 
taken away by a sad and unexpected acs 


cident: for, while at Valentia he was 
playing in the court-yard of the palace 


with his equals, it happened that a tile 
fell from the house»upon his head; which 
so fractured his skull, that he died upon 
theeleventh day after he received it, 

25. Haquinus, King of Norway, had 
in a pitched battle overcome Haraldus, the 
son of Gunilda, who, with the assistance 
of the Danes, had invaded his kingdom 3 
and, while he was tipon return to his 
ships, there was seen a dart (uncertain 
from what hand it came) long hovering in 
the air, as if it knew not where to light, 
while every man was apprehensive of the 
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danger of his own person : it at last fell 
with that force upon the head of Haquinus, 
that it slew himin the place, and Haraldus, 
by this unhoped-for death of his enemy, 
obtained the kingdom of Norway. 

26. The Romans under Titus had en- 
tered the Temple of Jerusalem: the Jews 
set fire to it, with a purpose to drive them 
thence, or consume them there ; amongst 
others that were distressed in the flames, 
was one Artorius, who having espied be- 
low his comrade Lucius, called to him 
with a loud voice, that he wouid make 
him heir of all he had, if he would stand 
to receive him, as he leaped down, into 
his arms: he readily came, and stood to 
receive him: Artorius was saved; but 
Lucius, oppressed with the fall of bim, was 
so bruised upon the stones, that be died. 

27. A certain Priest, that was well 
skilled in swimming, and groping for fish, 
had in a deep place under the banks, 
caught a perch, which, to bold the better 
he put into his mouth, and so swam back 
to his companions : the perch, with her 
struggling, slipt so far into his throat, that 
the miserable Priest was strangied by it, 
notwithstanding all the endeavours his 
associates could use to the contrary. 

28. Nicon the Thrasian Champion, be- 
ing dead, anda statue erected in memory 
of him and his exploits ; one of his rivals 
in honour, out of a deep hatred he had 
conceived against the deceased, ard be- 
ing not able to hurt his person, with a 
club beat his statue; which being thus 
beaten fell with such a weight upon the 
injurious person below it, that it crushed 
and bruised him to death upon the place, 
saith Suidas. 

29. Charles If. King of Navarre, by a 


vicious life in his youth, fell into a para- 


lytic distemper in his old age, that took 
away the use of his limbs. His phy- 
sicians directed ‘him to be sewed up in a 
‘sheet that had for a considerable time been 
steeped in strong distilled spirits, to recover 
the natural heat of his benumbed joints. 
The surgeon having sewed him up very 
close, and wanting a knife to cut off the 
thread, made use of a candle that was at 
hand to burnit off ; but the flame from 
the thread reaching the sheet; the spirits 
wherewith it was wet immediately taking 


fire, burnt so vehemently, that no en- 
deavours could extinguish the flame. Thus 
the miserable King Jost his life in using 
the means to recover his health. 

30. Anacreon, an ancient lyric poet, 
having outlived the usual standard of life, 
and yet endeavouring to prolong it by 
drinking the juice of raisins, was choaked 
with a stone of one that happened to fall 
into the liquor in straining it. 

31. Pope Adrian 1V. drinking a draught 
of spring-water, to refresh himself when 
he was thirsty, a fly, falling into the glass - 
as he was drinking, choaked him, 

32. A man dreaming that he was torn 
in pieces by a lion, and looking upon it as 
a chimera resulting from the confused and 
disturbed actions of mind and body in a 
dream, when fancy predominates over 
reason, slighted it; and the next day see- 
ing the figure of a Jion cut in stone, sup- 
ported by pillars, he told those who were 
walking with him, what he had dreamed 


‘the night before ; and merrily thrust his 


hand into the lion’s jaw, saying, ‘‘ Now 
bite me if thou canst.”” He had no sooner 
spoke the words, but-a scorpion, which 
had taken up its lodging in the lion’s 
mouth, stung him in the hand ;. which 
poisonons wound, resisting all applications, 
proved his death. . 

Many have been warned of their deaths 
and yet have had no power to escape it: 
for either their presumption of security has 
pushed them on to facilitate the malice of 
their enemies, or else their caution and 
circumspection bas contributed to hasten 
it, by the methods designed to prevent 
iz, 

33. Julius Czesar was inyportuned by his 
wife Calphurnia, not to go ona certain 
day into the Senate-house ; because the 
night before she had dreamed he was killed 
there by many wounds. He had often 
notice by Spurina to take care of himself 
on the ides of March. One thrust a note 
into his hand as he was entering the Senate- 
house, shewing him his danger, and the 
names of the conspirators; but he put it 
among the rest of his. papers, mever read 
it, and so was barbarously murdered. | 

34. Henry of Lorrain, Duke of Guise, — 
who lived in the reign of Henry III. King. 
of France, had notice from several hands, 
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that a conspiracy was formed by the King 
to take away his life. He was forewarned 
_of it the day before his death, ina piece 
of paper wrapt up in his napkin which he 
used at dinner; but he underwrote with 
his own hand, “ They dare not ;” and 
with great disdain threw it under the table. 
When he was in council, and wanted a 
handkerchief, Pericard, his secretary, gave 
him notice of it ina paper, tied up-in the 


_ corner of the handkerchief, in these words; . 


“Come forth, save yourself, or you area 
dead man.” But all would not awaken, 
him. The King soon after called him out 
of the council to come into his cabinet, 
as if he wou'd confer w th him about some 
important affair: and as he was putting by 
the tapestry to enter, seven gentlemen, 
appointed by the king to be his butchers, 
with swords and daggers wounded hitn to 

death, 
| 85. Mr. Nicholas Towse, an officer in 
the King’s wardrobe in Windsor-castle, 
at honest and discreet person, about fifty 
years of age, who, when he wasa school- 
boy, Sir George Villiers, the Duke of 
- Buckingham’s father, took much notice of, 
and laid several obligations upon him. 
This gentleman, as he was lying in his bed 
perfectly awake, and in very good health, 
perceived a person of a venerable aspect 
draw near his curtains, and, with his eyes 
fixed upon him, asked him if he knew who 
he was?» The poor gentleman, after the 
tepetition of the same question, recalling 
to his memory the presence of Sir George 
‘Villiers, answered, half dead with fear, 
he thought him to be that person. He 
replied, he was in the right ; and that he 
must go and acquaint his son from him, 
« That unless he did something to ingra- 
tiate himself with the people, he would 
be cut off ina short time.” After this he 
disappeared ; and the poor man, next 
Morning, considered it no otherwise than 
adream. This was repeated with a more 
terrible aspect the next night, the person 
telling him, ‘Unless he performed his 
commands, he must expect no peace of 
mind,” 
obey him. The lively representation of 
his vision strangely perplexed him ; but 
considering he was at such a distance from 
the Duke, he was still willing to persuade 
Bost that he had been only dreaming. 
€ same person repeating his visit a third 


Upon which he promised to 


Ts 
time, and reproaching him for breach of 
promise; he had by this time got courage 
enough to tell him, that it was a difficult 
thing to gain admission to the Duke, and 
more difficult to be credited by him ; that 
he should be looked upon as a malecontent 
or madman, and so be sure to be ruined. 
The person after a repetition of his former 
threats. replied, ‘“Thatthe Duke was known 
tobe of very easy access; that two or three 
particulars he would (and did) tell him, 
and which he charged him never to men- 
tion to any other person, would give him 
credit ;"’ and so repeated his threats, and 
Jeft him. 

This apparition so confirmed the old 
man, that he repaired to London where 
the court then was; and being known to 
Sir Ralph Freeman, who had. married a 
lady nearly related to the Duke, he ac- 
quainted him with enough to let him know 
there was something extraordinary in it, 
without imparting to him all the particu- 
lars. Sir Ralph having informed the Duke 
of what the man desired, and of all that 
he knew of the matter; his Grace, accord-— 
ing to his usual condescension, told him, 
that the next day he was to hunt with the 
King; that he would land at Lambeth- 
bridge by five in the morning, where if 
the man attended, he would talk with him 
as long as should be necessary. Accorde 
ingly the man, being conducted by Sir 
Ralph, met the Duke, and walked aside 
in-conference with him near an hour; Sir 
Ralph and his servants being at such a 
distance, that they could not learn a word, 
though the Duke was observed to speak 
sometimes, and that with emotion. The 
man told Sir Ralph, in his return over the 
water, that when he mentioned his cre- 
dentials, the substance of which he said 
he was to impart to no man; the Duke 
swore, ‘* he could come to that kaows 
ledge by none but the devil ; for those 
particulars were a secret to all but himself 
and another, who he was sure would 
never speak of it.” 

The duke returned from hunting before 
the morning was spent, and was shut up 
for the space of two or three hours with 
his mother in Whitehall; and when he 
left her, his countenance appeared full of 
trouble, with a mixture of anger; and 
she herself, when the news of the duke’s 
murder* (which happened soon afi r) 
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“was brought to her, seemed to receive it 
without the least surprise, and asa thing 
she had foreseen. : 
86. I shall conclude this chapter with 
some such examples of sudden death as | 

meet with in Pliny, and they are such as 
followeth. ‘Two of the Cesars, that had 
been preetors, died, one at Pisa, and the 
other at Rome, in the morning, as they 
were putting on their shoes, Oo. ZEmi- 
lius Lepidus, as he was going out of his 
bed-chamber, hit his great toe against 
the door-side, and therewith died, Caius 
Aufidius, going to the senate, stum- 
bled, and diedimmediately. An ambas- 
sador of the Rhodians, who had, to the 
admiration of all that were present, 
pleaded their cause before the senate, in 
the very entry of the council-house, as 
-he was going out, fell down dead. Cn. 
Bebius Pamphilus, who had been pretor, 
died suddenly, as he was asking a boy 
what it was o’clock. Aulus Pompeius, 
as he had finished his prayers; Juventius 
Thalna, as he was sacrificing ; servilius 
Pansa, as he stood at a shop in the mar- 
ket-place, leaning upon the shoulder of 
his brother, P. Pansa; Bebius, the judge, 
as he was adjourning the day of one’s 
appearance in the court ; Terentius Co- 
yax, as he was writing letters in the mar- 
ket-place ; C. Julius, a surgeon, as he 
was dressing the eye of a patient; Tor- 
quatus, at supper, reaching a cake to one 
of his guests; L. Durius Valla, as he 
drank a potion of honied wine; Appeius 
Aufeius, newly come out of the bath, as 
he supped up a raw egg; P. Quintius 
Scapula, as he was at supperin the house 
of Aquilius Gallus; Decimus Saufeivs, 
the scribe, as he was at dinner in his own 
house. - 

Nemo tam divos habuit faventes, 

Crastinum ut possit sibi polliceri: 

Res Deus nostras celeri citatas 


Turbine versat. 
Senec. in Thyest. c. 3. . 


87. <> 'The wife of the fifth Earl of 
Bedford, and mother to the excellent Lord 
William Russel, died before her husband 
was advanced to the dukedom. he man- 
ner of her death was remarkable ; She was 
very accomplished in mind as well as per- 


| (35.) Clarendon’s Hist.—-(36.) Plin., Nat. Hist. 1. 7.Ce 58 p. 185. 186.—-(37.) Gent. Mag. v 
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son, though she was the daughter of 
Robert Car, Earl of Somerset, by the: dise 
solute Countess of Essex. But the guilt” 
of her parents, and the murder of Sir” 
Thomas Overbury, had been industriously 
concealed from her, so that all she knew 
was their conjugal infelicity, and their 
living latterly in the same house without 
ever meeting. Coming one day into her 
lord’s study, her mind oppressed and — 
weakened by the death of Lord William 
Russel, the earl being abruptly called 
away, her eye, it is supposed, being sude” 
denly caught by a thin folio, which was_ 
lettered “ Trial of the Earl and Countess © 
f Somerset,’ she took it down, and turns 
ing over the leaves, was struck to the- 
heart by the guilt and conviction of her 
parents, She fell back, and was found by © 
her husband dead in that posture, with 
the book lying open before her. 

38. ~ Monsieur Foscue, one of the Fara 
mers General of the province of Langue+ 
doc in France, who had amassed consider 
able wealth by grinding the faces of the 


poor within his province, and every other 


means however low, base, or cruel, by= 


which he rendered himself universally 
hated, was one day ordered by the govern< 
ment to raise a considerable sum 3 as an 
excuse for not complying with this de~ 
mand, he pleaded extreme poverty ; but 
fearing that some of the inhabitants of” 
Languedoc might give information to the 
contrary, and his house would be searched, 
he resolved to hide his treasure in such a> 
manner as to escape the strictest examina= 
tion. He dug a kind of cave in his wine! 
cellar, which he made so large and deep, 
that he used to go, down to it with a lad-” 
der. At the entrance was a door with all 
spring lock on it, which, when the door 
was shut, fastened of itself. Some time 
after M. Foscue disappeared ; diligent 
search was made after him in every place $ 
the neighbouring ponds were dragged, an 
every method which human imagination, 
could suggest were taken to find him, bu 

without success, , In a short time after 
his house was sold, and the purchaser be« 
ginning to rebuild it, or make some alteras 
tions in it, the workmen discovered a doo 
in the cellar, with a key in the lock, which 
they opened; and, on going down, found 


Monsie 


wy 


Monsieur Foscue lying dead on the ground, 
witha candlestick near him, but no candle 
in it—the latter he had eat ; and on search- 
ing farther they found the vast wealth he 
had amassed. 
M. Foscue went into his cave, the door 
by some accident shut after him, and be- 
ing out of the call of any person, he 
perished for want of food. He had gnawed 
the flesh off both his arms, as is supposed, 
for subsistence. Thus did this miser die 
in the midst of his treasure, to the dis- 
grace of himself and the prejudice of the 
state. 
_ 39. + At Tottenham, in the year 1789, 
died John Ardesoif, Esq. a young man of 
large fortune, and in the splendour of his 
carriages and_ horses rivalled by few coun- 
try gentlemen. Mr. Ardesoif was very 
fond of cock-fighting, and had a favourite 
cock on which he had won many profit- 
able matches. The last bet he laid on 
this cock he lost, which so enraged him, 
that he had the bird tied to a spit and 
roasted alive before a large fire. ‘The 
creams of the miserable animal were so 
affecting, that some gentlemen who were 
present attempted to interfere, which so 
-enraged Mr. Ardesoif, that he seized a 
poker, and with the most furious vehe- 
mence declared, that he would kill the 
first man who interposed ; but in the midst 
of his passionate asseverations he fell down 


dead upon the spot. 


CHAP. XXIX. 


OF the dead Bodies of some great Persons, 
which; not without Difficulty, found 
their Graves ; and of others, not permit- 
ted to rest there. 


THE grave is the common house and 
home that is appointed for all the living ; 
that safe harbour, that lies open for all 
those passengers that have been tossed 


upon the troubled sea of this mortal life. 
Here 


The purpled princes, stripp’d of all their pride, 
Lie down uncrowned by the poor man’s side. 


Only it sometimes so falls out, that some 
Great persons are not suffered to go to 


Pe 3745. 


Of Bodies not suffered ta rest in their Graves. 


It is supposed, that when~ 
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rest, when their bed is made; and others 
are pulled out of those lodgings, whereof. 
they had once taken a peaceable posses- 
sion. 

1. No sooner had the soul of that vic- 
torious prince, William the Conqueror, 
left his body, but his dead corpse was 
abandoned by his nobles and followers, 
and by his meaner servants he was despoil- 
ed of armour, apparel, and all his princely 
furniture, his naked body left upon the 
floor, his funeral wholly neglected; till 
one Harluins, a poor country knight, un- 
dertook the carriage of h’s corpse to 
Caen in Normandy, to St. Stephen’s 
church, which the dead king had for- 
merly founded. At his entrance into 
Caen, the convent of monks came forth 
to meet him; but, at the same instant, 
there happened a great fire, so that his 
corpse was again forsaken, every one run- 
ning to quench the fire. ‘That done, they 
return, and bear the body to the church. 
The funeral sermon being ended, and the 
stone coffin set in the earth in the chan- 
cel, as the body was ready to be laid 
therein, there stood up one Anselm Fitz- 
Arthur, and torbade the burial, alleging, 
that that very place was the floor of his 
father’s house, which this dead king had 
violently taken from him, to build this 
church upon; ‘* Therefore,” said he, 
*¢ I challenge this ground, and, in the 
name of God, forbid that the body of this 
despo'ler be covered with the earth of my 
inheritance.” They were therefore forced 
to compound with him for one hundred 
pounds. The body. was now to be laid 
in the tomb: but that tomb proved too 
little to admit the coffin; so that pressing 
it down to gain an entrance, the belly 
brake, and sent forth such an intolerable 
stench amongst the assistants at the fu- 
‘neral, that all the gums and spices fuming 
in their censers could not relieve them, 
but in great amazement all of them hasted ° 
away, leaving only a monk or two to 
shuffle up the burial; which they did in 
haste, and returned to their cells. Yet 
was not this the last of the troubles 
that the corpse of this great prince met 
with ; for some years after, Caen being 
taken by the French, under Chastilion, 
anno 1562, histomb was rifled, his bones 
thrown out, and some of them, by pri- 


(38.) Universal Magazine, vol. Xxx. p. 201.——(39.) Gentleman's Magazine, vol. lix. Part. I. 
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vate soldiers, brought as far as England 
again, 

2. Katherine de Valois, daughter to 
Charles the Sixth, King of France, widow 
of king Henry the Fifth, was martied af- 
terwards to, and had issue by, Owen ap 
Tudor, a noble Welchman: her body lies 
at this day unburied in a loose. coffin-at 
Westminster, and shewed to suchas de- 
sire it. It is saidit was her own desire, 
that her body should never be buried, be- 
cause, sensible of her fault in disobeying 
her husband king Henry «upon. this 
occasion, There was a prophecy amongst 
the English people, that an Kaglish prince 
born at Windsor should be unfortunate, 
mn losing what his father had acquired; 
whereupon king Henry forbade queen 
Katherine, (being with child) to be de- 
livered there: but she, out of the cor- 
rupt principle of mitimur in vetitum, 
and affecting her father before her hus: 
band, was there brought to bed of king 
Henry the Sixth, in whose reign the fair 
victories, woven by his father’s .valour, 
were by cowardice, carelesness, and con- 
tentions, unravelled to nothing. Yet the 
Story 1s told differently by others, viz, 
that she was buried by her son, king 
Henry the Sixth, under a fair tomb, and 
continued in her grave some years, until 
king Henry the Seventh, laying the foun- 
dation of a new chapel, caused her corpse 
to be takenup: But why the said Henry, 
being her great grand-child, did not or- 
der it co be re-interred, is not recorded ; 
if not done by casualty and neglect, it is 
very strange, and stranger if out of de- 
sign. 

3. Aristobulus, king of the Jews, was, 
by Cn. Pompeius, sent to Rome in bonds; 
afterwards he was enlarged by Czsar 
(when he had overcome Pompey) and 
sent into Syria ; there, by the favourites 
of Pompey’s part, he was taken away by 
poison, and for some time denied burial 
in his native country ; the dead body be+ 
ing kept preserved in honey; till at last 
it was sent by Marcus Antonius to the 
Jews, to be laid in the royal monuments 
of his ancestors, 

4. The great Alexander, who had at- 


tained to the height of military glory, 


(1.) Baker’s Chr. p. 44, 45. Speed’s Chr. ‘p. 


Of Bodies not suffered io rest in their Gravets 


died at Babylon, ‘not without suspicion 
of poison. ‘Chis great man, for whom 
so much of the world, as he had conquer 
ed, was too little, was compelled to wait 
the leisure of his mutinous captains, till 
they would be so kind as to bury him. 
Seven days together his dead corpse lay 
neglected, in the heats of Mesopotamia ; 
greater than which are not to be found in 
any country. At last, command was 
given to the Exyptians and Chaldeans to 
embalm the budy according to their art, 
which they did : yet was it two years be- 
fore the miserable remains of this ‘hero™ 
could be sent away towards its funeral: 
then it was received by Ptolemeus, by him 
carried first to Memphis, and some years 
afterwards to A’exandria, where it lay, 
and some ages after was shewed to Au- 
gustus Cesar, after his victory over An- 
tonius and Cleopatra, 

5. Jacobus Patius had eonspired against 
the Medices, for which he was publicly 
hanged, and by the permission of the 
magistrates, his deadbody was laid in the 
monuments of his ancestors: but the en- 
raged multitude dragged it out thence, 
and buried it in the common field, with- 

ut the walls of the city, where yet they 
would not suffer it to rest:, but in ano- 
ther popular fury, they fetched it out 
thence, drew it naked though the city by 
the same halter wherewith he had been 
before hanged, and threw it into the ri- 
ver Arnus. : 

6. The carcase of Pope Julius the Se- 
cond was dug up, and his ring taken from 
off his finger by the Spaniards, at the 
same time as Rome was taken by the ar- 
my of the emperor Charles: the Fifth, 
which was Anno Dom. 1527. 

7. Scanderbeg, the most famous prince 
of Epirus, died in the sixty-third year 
of his age, upon the 17th of January, 
Anno Dom. 1466, when he had reigned 
about twenty-four years: his dead’body 
was, with the greatest lamentation of all 
men, buried in the cathedral church of 
St. Nicholas, at Lyssa, where it rested 
in peace, until that about nine years after 
the Turks, coming to the siege of Sco- 
dra, by the way took the city of Lyssa, 
and there, with great devotion, dug up 


434. Full. Church Hist.1. 3. cent. 11. p. 9.— 


(2.) Full. Church Hist. |. 4. cent. 15 p. 170. Speed’s Chr. p. 661. Stowe’s Survey of London, p. 507. 
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‘his bones, reckoning it some part of their 
happiness, if they might but see or touch 
the same; and suchas could get any part 
thereof, where it never so; little, caused 
the same to be set, some in-silver, some 
in gold, to hang about their necks, or 
wear upon their bodies, persuading them- 
selves, by the wearing thereof, to be par- 
takers of such good fortune as Scander- 
beg had: himself whilst he lived. 

8. The sepulchre of the greatCyrus, 
king of Persia, was violated in the days 
of Alexander the Great, in such manner, 
that his bones were displaced and thrown 
out, and the ura of gold that was fixed 
ia his coffin, when it could not be wholly 
pulled away, was broken off by parcels. 
When Alexander was ‘informed hereof, 
he caused the magi, who were intrusted 
with the care and keeping thereof, to be 
exposed unto tortures, to make them 
confess the authors of so great a violation 
and robbery: but they denied with great 
constancy that they had any hand in it 
or that they knew by whom it was done, 
Plutarch says, that it was one Polyma- 
chus, a noble Pellean, that was guilty of 
so greatacrime. It is said, that the epi- 
taph of this mighty monarch was to this 
purpose: 


O_mortal that comest hither (for come 
I know thou wilt) know that 1 am Cyrus 
the sonof Cambyses, who setiled the Per- 
sian empire, and ruled over Asia, and there- 
fore envy me not this little heap of earth, 
wherewith my body is covered. 


a gO Oe ee are ee 


Of entombed Bodies, how found at the opening 
of their Monuments. 


Sucu_ as held the pre-existence of souls, 
write of them, that when they are com- 
manded to enter into bodies, they are 
astonished, that they murmur and com- 
plain in such manner as this: ‘‘ Miserable 
wretches! in what have we so trespassed ; 

what offence so heinous, and worthy of so 
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horrible a punishment have we committed, 
that we are to be shut up, and imprisoned, 
in these moist and cold carcases *” That 
thereupon they comforted themselves with 
thoughts of the body’s dissolution; and 
petitioned before their captivity that their 
enlargement might be hastened, through 
the fall and corruption of their prisons. I 
insist not upon the truth of these matters, 
but pretend only to shew in what manner 


these shells of mortality have been found 


after the bird hath been fled: and that 
some bodies have made far less haste to 
putrefaction than others*. 

1. At the time Constantine reigned 
with Trene his mother, there was found 
in an ancient sepulchre in Constantinople, 
a body with a plate of gold:upon the breast 
of it, and therein thus engraven: Jn 
Christum credo qui ex Marid Virgine nas- 
cefur : O Sol, imperantibus Constantino &F 
Irene iterum me videbus: that is, I believe 
in that Christ who shall be ‘born of Mary a 
Virgin: O Sun, thou shalt see me- again, 
when Constantine aad frene shall come to. 
reign. When this inscription had been 
publicly read, the body was restored to 
the same place where it had been formerly 
buried. a 

2. In the tenth year of Henry the Se- 
venth, at the digging of a new foundation 
in the church of Saint Mary Hill in London, 
there was then found and taken up the 
body of Alice Hackney: she had been 
buried in that church a hundred and se- 
venty-five years before ; yet was she then 
found whole of skin, and the joints of 
her arms pliable; her corpse was kept 
above ground four days’ without any in- 
convenience, exposed to the view of as 
many as would behold it, and then re- 
committed to the earth. 

3. In the reign of King James, atAstley 
in Warwickshire, upon the fall of the 
church,’ there was taken up the corpse of 
Thomas Grey, Marquis of Dorset, who 
was there buried the tenth of October, 
1530, in the twenty-second year of King 
Henry the Fighth ; and although it had lain: 
seventy-cight years in this bed of cor- 
ruption, yet his eyes, hair, flesh, nails, and 
joints, remained as if he had been but 
newly buried. 


(7.) Knowle’s Turk. Hist. p. 403. Barl. Hist. of Scanderbeg, 1.12, p, 496. — (8.) Jacob. Capel. 


Hist. Sacr, & Exotic. p. 418. 


+o Pezel. Mellif. tom. 2. p. 378, 
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4. Robert Braybrook, born at a village 
in Northamptonshire, was consecrated 
Bishop of London, Jan. 5, 1381. He 
was after that Chancellor of England for 
‘six months; he died anno 1404, and was 
buried under a marble stone in the chapel 
of Saint Mary in the cathedral of Saint 
Paul, London; yet was the body of this 
Bishop lately taken up and found firm, as 
to skin, hair, joints, nails, &c. For upon 
that fierce and fatal fire in London, Sept.2, 
1666, which burnt so much of St. Paul’s 
church, when part of the floor fell into 
Saint Faith’s, this dead person was shaken 
out of his dormitory, where he had Jain 
no less than two hundred and sixty-two 
years. ‘ His body was exposed to the view 
of all sorts of people for divers.days; and 
some thousands did behold and poise it in 
their arms, till by special order it was re- 
interred. 

5. At the taking down of the most 
ancient church of Saint Peter in Rome 
{to make room for that new and most 
magnificent one since erected in its stead) 
there was found the body of Pope Boniface 
the Eighth, all whole, and in no part di- 
minished. 

6. Some years since, at the repairs of 
the church of St. Cecilia, beyond the 
river Tiber, there was found the body of 
a certain Cardinal, an Englishman, who 
had been buried there three hundred years 
before ; yet was it evéry way entire, not 
the least part-of it perished, as they report 
who both saw and handled it. 

7. Not Jong since, at Bononia, in the 
church of St. Dominick, there was found 
the body of Alexander Tartagnus, a law- 
yer at Imola, which was perfectly entire, 
and no way decayed, although it had Jain 
there from his decease above one hundred 
and fifty years. ! 

8. Pausanias hath the history of a sol- 
dier, whose body was found with wounds 
fresh, and apparent upon it, although it 
had been buried sixty-two Olympiads, 
that is, no less than two hundred and forty- 
eight years. 

g. In the reign of King Henry the Se- 
cond, anno 1089, the bones of King 
Arthur, and his wife Guenevor were found 
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in the Vale of Avalon, under an hollow 
oak, fifteen feet under ground, the hair 
of the said Guenevor being then whole 
and fresh, of a yellow colour; but as soon 
as it was touched, it fell to powder, as 
Fabian relateth; this was more than six 
hundred ‘years after his death., His shin- 
bone, set by the lee ot a tall man, reached 
aoove his knee the breadth of three 
fingers. 

10, Kornmannus tells, that in Valentia, 
a city of Spain, there was found the body 
of Adonizam, the servant of King Solo« 
mon, together with his epitaph in Hebrew. 
It appeared that he had lain buried above 
two thousand years, yet was he found un- 
corrupted: so excellent a way of embalm. 
ing the dead were those skilled in who 
lived’ in the eastern countries. He also 
mentions the body of Cleopatra, which 
had remained undamaged for. an hundred 
and twenty-five Olympiads, viz. five hun- 
dred years, as appears by the letter of 
Heraclius the emperor ‘to Sophocles the 
philosopher. J remember: not to have 
read any thing like this amongst the Ro- 
mans, unless of the body, as some say, 
of Tulliola, the daughter of Cicero, which 
was found entire and uncorrupted, after 
(as some have computed) one thousand 
and three hundred years. 

1]. ‘*] have often seen in a well-known 
place of Germany,’’ saith Camerarius, 
“a young gentleman’s tomb, who was 
buried int a chapel where his predecessors 
lay. He was the faiest young man of his 
time; and being troubled with a grievous 
sickness in the flower of his age, his 
friends could never get so much of him, 
as to suffer himself to be represented iti 
sculpture or picture to serve for posterity ; 
only this (through their importunity) 
he agreed unto, that after he should be 
dead, and some days in the ground, they 
should open his grave, and cause him to 
be represented as they then found him. 
They kept promise with him, and found 
that the worms had half gnawed his face, 
and that about the midriff and the back. 
bone there were many serpents. Upon 
this they caused the spectacle, such as 
they found it, to be cut in stene, which 


(4.) Fuller’s Worthies, p.284. Northamptonshire. — (5.) Zacc. Quast. Medic. Legal. 1.4. tit. 1. 
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¥ yet at this present to be seen among 
the armed statues of thé ancestors of this 
young gentleman.” So true, it seems, is 
that of Eccles. 10.192. ‘When a man 
dieth, he is the heritage of serpents, beasts, 
and worms.” | Aes 

_ 12. To this may be annexed the en- 
suing relation, written by the pen of Mr. 
Thomas Smith, of Séwarstone,’ in the pa- 
tish of Waltham-Abbey, a discreet person, 
not long deceased. It so fell out, that I 
served Sir Edward Denny (towards the 
latter end of the teign of Queen Elizabeth, 
of blessed memory) who lived in the 
abbey of ‘Waltham Cross, in the county 
of Essex, which at that time lay in ruin- 
ous heaps. And then Sir Edward began 
slowly, néw and then, to make evén, and 
fe edify some of that chaos, In doing 
whereof, ‘Tiomkin his gardener, came to 
discover (among’ other things) a fair mar- 
ble. stone, the cover of a tomb, héwed 
out in hard stoné. This cover, with some 
help, he removed from off the tomb : 
which having done, there appeared to the 
gardener, and Mr. Baker, minister of the 
town (who died long since}, arid to myself, 
and Mr. Henry Knagge, Sir Edwards’ 
bailiff, the skeleton oF aman lying in the 
tomb aforesaid, all the bones remaining, 
and not one dislocated: in observing 


whereof. we wondered to see the bones 


$till remaining in such order, and no 
dust or other filth besides them to be 
Seen in the tomb. We could not think 
that it had been a skeleton of bones only, 
-Jaid at first in the tomb; yet if it had 
been thé carcasé of aman*, what became 
of his flesh and entrails? for, as I have 
Said before, the tomb was all clean of filth 
and dust besidés the bonés. “This, when 
we had well observed, I told them, that 
if they did but touch any part thereof, 
that all would fall asunder; for I had 
only heard somewhat formerly of the like 
accident. Trial was madé,. and so it 
came to pass. For my own part, I am 
persuaded, that as the flesh of this skele- 
_ ton to us became invisible, so likewise 
_ Would the bones have beea in some longer 
continuance of time. ‘ Oh, what is man 
then which vanishes thus away like uato 
Smoke or vapour, and is no. more seen!” 
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Whosoever thou art that shall read this’ 
passage, thou mayest find cause of hue 
mility sufficient. ' 

13. It is said, that in the isles of Arran, 
the dead bodies of men do not putreff 
but exposed to the air; femiain uncorrupt- 
ed ; so that by this means the survivors 
come to know their grand-fathers, great. - 


_ grandfathers, great-great - grand - fathers, 


anda tong order of their dead ancestors, 
to their great admiration. _ i 

14. * Weknow some,” saith Alexan- 
der Benedictus, “* who have been Jaid in 
their graves half alive s. and some noble 
petsons have been disposed in their sepul- 
chres, whose life has lainhid in the secret 
repositories-of the heart. One ereat lady 
was thus entombed, who was afier found 
dead indeed; butsitting, and removed 
from her place, a8 or e that had returned 
to lite amongst the carcases of the dedd ; 
she had pulied off the hair from her head, 
sand had torn her breast with her nails, 
signs too apparent of what had passed ; 
and that she had. long in vain called’ for 
help, while alone in the society of the 
dead.” | Maes 

15. Alexander Guaynerius, speaking, 
of the old and great city of Kiovia, near 
de Borysthenes, ‘There are,” saith h-, 
‘* certain subterranean caverns extended to 
a greatlength aud bréadth within ground ; 
here are divers ancient sepulchres, and the 
bodies of certain illustrious Russians; these, 
though they have lain there time out of 
mind, yet do they appear entire. There 
are the bodies 6f two Princes in their 
own country habit, as they used to walk 
when alive; and these are so fresh and 
whole, as if they had but newly Jain 
there. They lie ina cave unburied, and 
by the Russian Monks are shewed unto 
stranyers, . 

16, Laurentius Mullerus tells us also, 
that in this city there is a temple with ad- 
mirable vaults, in which divers bodies are 
kept uncorrupted, as if they we.e boiled, 
not livid and black, but with a fresh and 
lively colour of the skin : the tradition is, 
that they are the bodies of some Martyrs, 
and that the Tartars, . in their incursions, 
presume not to touch them, because it has 
proved dangerous. to them heretofore to 


* Itis generally conceived the body of King Harold. ) 


-{1%.) Camer. Hor. Subcis. cent. 1. 


Zacch. Quest. Med. Leg. 1. 4. 
(+6.) Camerar. Hor. Subcis. cent. 2..c, 
YOL,] . | R 
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endeavour it. He also remembers, that 
in a vaulted chapel there is to be seen the 
body of a woman, wrapt in a thin and 
transparent sheet, and so entire, that the 
yalow hair, and all the members of it, 
will abide the touch. Itis said to be the 
body of the Martyr Barbara. 


17. Inthe year 1448, in the ruins of | 


an old wall of the beautiful church at Dun- 
termling in Scotland, there was found the 
‘pody of a young man, in a coffin of lead, 
wrapped up in silk; it preserved the na- 
tural colour, and was not in the least man- 
ner corrupted ; though it was believed to 
be the body of the son of King Malcolme 
the Third, by the Lady Margaret. 

18. The body of Albertus Magnus was 
taken out of his sepulchre, to be enterred 
in the midst of the chancel in a new tomb 
for that purpose: it was. two hundred 
years from the time wherein he had been 
first buried ; yet was he found entire with- 
out any kind of deformation, unless it was 
this, that his jaw seemed to be somewhat 
fallen. 1 saw the thing I speak of, and I 
testify by this writing the truth of the re- 
Jation. 

1g. At the opening of the sepulchre of 
Charles Martel, there was no part of his 
body to be found therein; but instead 
thereof a serpent was found in the 
place. 


et ie nena 


20. Mr. Brydone, speaking of a Sici- 
lian convent, says, the famous convent of 
Capuchins, about a mile without the city 
of Palermo, contains nothing very remark 
able but the burial place, which is indeed 
a great curiosity. This is a vast subter- 
taneous apartment, divided into large com- 
modious galleries; the walls on each side 
of which are hollowed out into a variety of 
niches, as if intended for a great collection 
of statues. These niches, instead of sta- 
tues, are filled with dead bodies set upright 
upon their legs, and fixed by the back to 
the inside of the niche. Their number is 
about three hundred. They are all dressed 
in the clathes they usually wore, and form 


a most respectful and venerable assembly. - 


The skin and muscles, by a certain pre- 
paration, become as dry-and hard as a piece 
of stock-fish ; and although many of them 


/ 
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have been here upwards of 250 years, yet 
none are reduced to skeletons. The muscles 
indeed, in some, appear to be a good deal 
more shrunk in some than in others; pro 
bably because these persons had been more 
extenuated at the time of their death.— 
Here the people of Palermo pay daily 
visits to their deceased friends, and recall 
with pleasure and regret the scenes of their 
past life. Here they familiarize them- 
selves with their future state, and choose 
the company they would wisit to keep in 
the other world. It is a common thing 
to make choice of their niche, and to try 
if the body fits it, that no alterations may 
be necessary after they are dead; and 
sometimes by way of a voluntary pennance, 
they accustom themselves to stand for 
hours in these niches. 'The bodies of the 
princes and first nobility are lodged in 
handsome chests, or trunks ; some of them 
richly adorned. These are not in the shape 
of coffins, but all of one width, and about 
a foot and a half or two feet deep. The 
keys are kept by the nearest relations of. 
the family, who sometimes come and drop 
a tear over their departed friends. Some 
£ the Capuchins sl¢ep in these galleries 
every night, and pretend to have many 
wonderful visions and revelations ; but the’ 
truth is, that very few people believe 
them. . . 
21. > In the Philosophical Transactions 
we find the following account of a body 
found in a vault in the church of Staver« 
ton i! Devonshire, by Mr. Tripe, surgeon, 
at Ashburton, ina letter to Dr. Huxham, 
dated June 28, 1750: “There having been 
a great diversity of reports,” says the wnitery 
‘relating to a body lately discovered in a 
vault in Staverton church, I have taken 
the liberty of communicating to you the 
few following particulars. As it does not’ 
appear by the register of the burials, that 
any person has been deposited in this vault 
since Oct. 15, 1669, it is certain that the 
bedy has lain there upwards cf fourscore 
years; yet, when.the vault was openeds 
about four months ago, it was found as 
perfect in all its parts as if but just inter- 
red. The whole body was plump and 
full, the skin white, soft, smooth and 
elastic ; the hair strong, and the limbs 
nearly as flexible as when living. 


(16.) Ibid. —(17.) Hect. Boet.]. 18. Zuing, Theat. vol. ii. 1.7. p. 567.—(18.) Crantz. Metrop. 
1.3 ¢,42,48. Zuing. vol. til. 7. p. 566.—(19.) Vid. Korman. de Mirac, Mortuorum, lib. 4. cap. 
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A winding-sheet, which was as firm as 
‘if but just applied, inclosed it from head 
‘to foot ; and two coarse cloths dipped in 
a blackish substance, like pitch, infolding 
the winding sheet. The body, thus pro- 
‘tected, was placed in an oaken coffin, on 
which, as it was always covered with water, 
was found a large stone and a log of wood, 
probably to keep it at the bottom. 
_ Various have been the conjectures as to 
‘the cause of its preservation ; and:as it has 
been reported, though probably without 
foundatioa, that the person was a Roman 
‘Catholic, there have been some of that 
religion, who not having philosophy enough 
to account for it from natural causes, have 
attributed it: to a supernatural one, and 
canonized him; and, in consequence of 
this, have taken away several pieces of the 
winding sheet and pitch-cloths, preserving 
them as reliques with the greatest venera- 
tion, ; 

In my opinion, the pitch-cloths and 
water overthrow the miracle, and bring it 
within the power of natural agents; the 
former by defending the body from the 
external air: and the latter by preserving 
‘the tenacity of the pitch. 

22. ~ The persons of whom you have 
the following account, says Dr. Balguy, 
in the Philosophical Transactions, were 
lost in a great snow on the moors in the 
si of Hope, near the Woodlands in 

erbyshire, Jan. 14, 1674, and not being 
found until the 3d of May following, the 
snow lasting probably the greater part of 
that time ; they then smelt so strong that 
the coroner ordered them to be buried on 
the spot. The man’s name was Barber ; 
he had been a considerable grazier, and 


was well known by the people that found ° 


him; but being reduced in his circum- 
stances, was‘then going off with his ser- 
vant maid for Ireland. ‘They lay in the 


peat moss 28 years and nine manths be. 


fore they were looked at again; when 
some countrymen having observed, I sup- 
‘pose, the extraordinary quality of the soil 
in preserving dead bodies from corruption, 
Were curious enough to open the ground 
-to see if these persons had been so pre- 


served, and found them no way altered. 


. The colour of their skin being fair and 
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natural, and their flesh as soft as that of 
persons newly dead. They were after 

wards exposed for'a sight twenty years’ 
though they were much: changed in that’ 
time by being so often uncovered ; and in 
the year 1716, Dr. Bourn, of Chesterfield 
was there, who gave me this account of 
the condition they were then in; namely, 
the man perfect, his beard strong, and 

about a quarter of an inch long ; the hair 


‘of his head short, his skin hard and of a 


tanned leather colour, pretty much the 
same-as the liquor and earth they lay in. 
He had-on a broad cloth coat, which he 
had tried to tear the skirt off, but could 
not. ‘lhe woman, by some rude people, 
had been taken out of the ground, to 
which one may well impute her greater 
decay; one leg was off, the flesh decayed, 
the bone sound; the flesh of one hand de- 
cayed, the bone sound ; on her face, the 
upper lip and the tip of the nose decayed, 
but no where else. He took out one of 
the fore-teeth, the upper part of which, 
as far as it was contained in the socket, 
was as elastic as a piece of steel, and being 
wrapped round his finger, sprung again to 
its first form ; but this. power was lost in 
a few minutes after it had been’ in his 
pocket. 

Mr. Barker, of Rotherham, the man’s 
grandson, was at the expence of a decent 
funeral for them at last, in Hope church, 
where, on looking into the grave some 
time afterwards, it was found they were 
entirely consumed. | 

Mr. Wermuld, the Mtnister of Hope, 
was present when they were removed. 
He observed, that they lay about a yard 
deep. The soil or moss moist, but no 
water stood in the place at all. He saw 
their stockings drawn off, and the man’s 
legs, which had never been-uncovered be- 
fore, were quite fair; the flesh, when pres- 
sed with his finger, pitted a little, and the 
joints played freely, and without the least 
stiffness. ‘The other parts were much de- 
cayed. What was left of their clothes, 
for the people had cut away the greater | 
part to carry home as a curiosity, was firm 
and. good ; the woman had ona piece of 
new serge, which seemed never the 
worse. 


(21.) Philosoph, Transactions, vol, xlvii. p. 253.—(22.) Philos. Trans abridged, vol. ix. p. 705. 
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‘ CHAP, XXXI.. | - 


Of such Persons as have returned to Life’ 


aiter they have been Lelteved to be dead. 


Ween a bird hath once broken from her 
cage and has tasted the sweetness of the 
air, and, which is more, of the pleasure of 
society and liberty, it is not an easy thing 
to allure her back to the place of her for- 
mer restraint. Andi itisas hard toconcely e, 
that a soul which has once found itself in 
a state of enlargement, should willingly 
return any more into the strait and uneasy 
ptison of the body, But it seems (by what 
follows) that there are certain laws'on the 
ether side of death, by virtue of which 
we read of many persons returning again 
whom. death seemed to have snatched 
ij 

. That is wonderful which befel to two 

ah eh Knights of Rome: the elder of 
whom was hatin Corfidius, who being in 
the repute of all men dead, the tables of 
his last will and testament were recited, 
in which be had made his brother the heir 
of all he had: but in the midst of the 
funeral preparations, hg rose with great 
cheerfulness upon his legs, and_ said, 
. © That he had been with his brother, 
who had recommended the care of his 
daughter unto him, and had also showed 
him where he had hid a great quantity of 
gold under-ground, wherewith he should 
defray his funeral expences.” While he 
was speaking in this manner, to the ad- 
miration of all that were present, there 
came a messenger with the news of his 
brother’s death ; and the gold was also 
found in the very place as he had 
said. 
' 2, There was, saith Gr egorius, one 
Raparatus, a Roman, who being stiff and 
cold, wasgiven over by his relations, as 
one who was undaubtedly dead ; when 
soon after he returned to life, eet sent a 
messenger to the shrine of Saint Laurence 
in Romé, to enquire concerning Tiburtius, 
the priest there, if any thing’ “had newly 
befallen him. In the mean ‘time, while 
the messenger was ; gone, he told them that 
were with ‘him, that he had seen thiat 'Ti- 


(1.) Fulgos. l1.¢. 6. p. 155. 
Hist. 1. Qu. 11. p. 241. 
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‘heaven, 


Kornman. dé Mir. Mortuour. part 2. C. 27. 
qaan. de Mirac. Mort. 1. 2. C. 32. P. 24. ee Fulgos. ib, P. 160. 4) ‘bide 


burtius tormented in hell with texrible 
flames. The messenger he had sent re- 
turned with this news, that ‘Tiburtis was 
that very hour departed this life ; and SOOry 
after Reparatus himself died. 

3. While Narses was in. Italy, there 
was a great plague in Rome, whereof, 
in the house, of Valerianus the Advocate, 
a young man fell sick ; he was his shep- 
herd, and a Liburnian. by nation: and 
after he was supposed to be dead, he re-\ 
turned to himself, and calling his master 
to him, tld him that he had really been i im 
and had. there understood how 
many, and who they were that should die 
out of his house in that great plague ; 
and having named them,’ told his master, 
that’ he should survive all his servants. 
To confirm the truth of what he said, he 


added, that he had learned all-kinds of 
tongues : and in the same hour discoursed 


with his master in Greek ; he also made 

trial with others who were skilledin other- 
languages, whereas before he only under- 

stood Latin. When he had lived thus 

two days, he grew into a frenzy,’ and 

striving to bite his own hands, he died + 

as many as (by name) he had said should 

die, followed him soon after ; ~ but his 

master remained free from infection, ac 

cording as he had predicted. _ 

4. Everardus Ambula,. a German . 
Knight, fell sick in Germany, in the 
time of Pope Innocent the Third; and 
when he had lain for some time as one 
dead, returning to himself, he said, that 
his soul was carried by evil spirits into the 
city of Jerusalem, thence into the camp 
of Saladine (who then reigned in AEgypt) 
from whence it was conveyed to Lombar- 
dy, where, inacertain wood, he had 
spoken witha German friend of hides last- 
ly, he was brought to the city of Rome, 
the sitiuation, the form of the places and 
buildings of which, together with the 
features of divers princes there, he most 
exactly described as they were :. and al- 
though this is a matter of admiration, yet 
the greater wonder is, that hé, with whom 
he said he did converse in the wood affit- 
med that he had there, ‘at the same time 
and hour, discoursed with this Everardus, 
according as he had declared. | 


1.7. ¢..52, p.184. Zacch. Qu. Med, Leg. h. 4, 


p. 22—(2.) Ibid, P, 157. "Korn- 


5. Acilius 


” 
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5. Acilius Aviola was concluded dead, 


poth by his domesticks: and physicians ; 


accordingly he was-laid out upon the 
ground for some time, and then garried 


__ forth to his funeral fire : but as soon as the 


flames began to catch his body, _he cried 
out that he was alive, imploring the assist- 
ance of his schoolmaster, - wha was the 


only person that had tarried by him: but 


® 


Staffordshire, p, 299, 


it was too late; for encompassed with 


flames, he was dead before he could be’ 


succoured. 

6. Lucius Lamias had been Preetor, 
and being supposed to be dead, he was 
carried (after the Roman manner) to be 
burnt; being surrounded with the flames, 
he cried out that he lived; but in vain; 
for he could not be withdrawn from his 
fate. 

7. Plato tells us of Erus Armenius 


~ peing slain in battle, among many others ; 


when they came to take up the dead bo- 
dies upon the tenth day after, they found, 
that, though all the other carcases were 


‘putrid, this of his was entire and uncor- 


rupted; they therefore cairied ithome, that 


it might have thejust and due funeral rites 


performed to it. Two days they kept it 
at home in that state, and on the twelfth 
day he was carried out to the funeral pile : 
and being ready to be laid up»n it, he re- 
turned to life, to the admiration of all that 
were present. He declared several strange 
and prodigious things, which he had seen 
and known, during all that time that 


¢ 


he had remained in the state of the dead. 


8, One of the noble family of the 
Tatoreidi, being seized with the plague in 


Burgundy, was supposed to die thereof, 


and was put into a coffin to be carried to 
the sepulchres of his ancestor, which 
were distant from that place some four 
German miles. Night coming on, the 
corpse was disposed of in a barn, and there 
attended by some rustics. These percei- 
ved ‘a great quantity of fresh blood to 
drain through the chinks of the coffin : 
whereupon’ they’ opened it, and found 


that the body was wounded by a nail that | 


was driven into the shoulder through the 
coffin ; and that the wound was much 
torn by the jogging of the chariot ~-he was 


carried in ; “but withal, they discovered 


(5.) Plin. Nat. Hist. 1. 7. ¢ 52. p. 184. Val. Max. 1. 1. 
(7.) Plat. de Repub. 1.10,' Fulgos: Ll. 1... 6. p. 155. 
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that the natural heat had not left his breast, 
They took him out, and laid him before 
the fire: he recovered as out of a deep 
sleep, ignorant of all that had passed. He 
afterwards married a wife,. by whom: he 
had a daughter; - married afterwards to 
Huldericus a Psirt: from his daughter 
came Sigismundus a Psirt, chief Pastor of 
Saint Mary’s Church in Basil, ey: 

9g. In the reign of Henry III. one 
Judith de Balsham was condemned for re- 
ceiving and concealing thieves, and hang- 
ed from nine o’clock on Monday morning, 
till sun rising on Tuesday following, and 
yet escaped with life, as appears by -her 
pardon ; which for its rarity, I shall here 
recite verbatim. 


Henrici ITI. 48° membr. 5°, | 
Rex. omnibus, €Sc. salutem. QOura 
Inetta de Balsham pro receptamento La 
tronum ei imposito muper per consideratio- 
nem Curie nostre suspendio adjudicata et ab 
hora nona diet Lune usque post ortum Solis 
diet Martis sequen. suspensa, viva evasit, 
sicut ex T estimonio jide dignorum accepimus. 

Nos divine Charitatis intuitu pardonavimus | 
eidem Inette sectam pacts nostre que ad nos 
pertinet pro receptamento predicto, et fir- 
mam pacem nostram et inde concedimuss 


dn cujus, %c. Teste Rege apud Cantuar ; 


XVI° Die Augusti. 
Covenit cum Recordo 
Laur. Halsted. Deput. 
Algern. May. Mil. 


10. In the year 1650 Anne Green was 
tried at Oxford, before Serjeant Umpton 
Croke, for the murder of her bastard 
child, and by him sentenced to be hanged ; 
which sentence was accordingly executed 
on the fourteenth day of December, in 
the Castle-yard, Oxford, where she hung 
about half an hour, being pulled by the 
legs, and struck on the breast by divers of 
her friends, and, afterall, had several 
strokes given her on the stomach with the, 
but-end of a musket. Being cut down; 
she was put into a coffin, and carried to a’ 
house to be dissected ; where, when they 
opened the coffin, . notwithstanding the 
rope remained fast jammed round her neck, 


c. 8. p.29.—(6.) Ibid. p. 30 — 
Zuing. Theatr. vol. 2.1. 7. p. 555. Kornman 
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they perceived her breast to rise: where- 
upon one Mason, a Taylor, intending an 
act of humanity, stamped on her breast 
and belly ; and one Oran, a soldier, struck 
her with the but-end of his musket.~ After 
all this, when Sir William Petty, Dr. Wil- 
lis, and Mr. Clarke, came to prepare the 
body for dissection, they perceived some 
small rattling in her throat, which induced 
them to desist from their original design, 
and began to use means for her recovery ; 
gn which they were so successful, that 
within fourteen hours she began to speak, 
and the next day talked and prayed very 
heartily. Nor didthe humanity of the 
Doctors stop, till, by obtaining a pardon 
for her, they secured that life which their 
skill had restored. She was afterwards 
married, had three children, lived in good 
repute among her neighbours, at Steeple- 
Barton, and died in 1659. What was 
most remarkable, and distinguished the 
hand of Providence in her recovery, she 
was found tobe innocent cf the crime 
for which she suffered ;_ and it appeared the 
_«ehild had never been alive, but came from 
her spontaneously, four months after con- 
ception. : 

31. In 1658, Elizabeth, the servant of 
one Mrs. Cope, of Magdalen Parish, Ox. 
ford, was convicted of killing her bastard 
child, and was accordingly hanged at 
at Green Ditch, where she hung so long, 
that one of the by-standers said, if she 
was not dead, he would be hanged for her, 
When cut down, the gallows being very 
high, she fell with such violence to the 

round, that seemed sufficient of itself to 
have killed her, After this, she was put 
ina coffin, and carried tothe George Inn, 
in Magdalen parish ; where signs of life 
being observed in her, she was blooded 
and put to bed to ayoung woman; by 
which means she came to herself, and, to 
all appearance, might have lived many 
years ; but the next night she was, by the 
order of one Mallory, a bailiff of the city, 
barbarously dragged to Gloucester Green, 
and there hanged upon the arm of a tree, 
till she was dead, 


(10,) Plot’s Oxfordshire, p. 
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Of such whe, after Death, have concerned 
themselves with the Affairs of their 
friends and Relations,. 


Tue Platonists speak of some souls that, 
after they are departed from their bodies, 
they have yet a strange hankering after 
them ; whereupon it is that they haunt the 
dormitories of the dead, and keep about 
the places where their bodies lie interred, 
aud are therefore called by the philosophers 
Body-lovers. 
traints souls are, when once separated from 
their bodies, nor what privileges some of 
them have above others, but if the follow. 
ing relations are true, some of these here 
spoken of have been as mindful of their 
friends and families, as others were affected 
to the bodies chey had before deserted. 

1. Ludovicus Adolisius, Lord of Im- 
mola, sent a Secretary of his upon carnest 
business to Ferrara; in which journey he 
was met by one on horseback, attired like 
an huntsman, with an hawk upon his fist, 
who saluted him by his name, and desired 
him to entreat his son Lodowick to meet 
him in that very place the next day, at the 
same hour, to whom he would discover 
certain things, of no mean consequence, 
which much concerned him and his estate, 
The Secretary returning and revealing this 
to his Lord ; at first he would scarce give 
credit to his report, and jealous withal] 
that it might be some train laid to entrap 
his life, he sent another in his stead; to 
whom the same spirit appeared in the shape 
aforesaid, and seemed much to lament his 
son’s difidence ; to whom, if he had 
come in person, he would have related 
strange things, which threatened his estate, 
and the means howto prevent them. Yet 
desired him to recommend him to his son, 
and tell him, tbat after twenty-two years, 
one month, and one day, prefixed, he 
should lose the government of that city, 
which he then possessed, and so he vanish-~ 
é€d. It happened just at the same time the 
spirit had predicted (notwithstanding his 
great care and providence) that Philip Duke 
of Milan, the same night besieged the 


197.—-(11.) Ibid, p. 199. | 
| city, 


I know not under what rese | 
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tity, and by the help of the ice (it being 


_then a great frost) passed the moat, 


t 


aud 
with scaling ladders, scaled the wall, sup- 
prised the | city, and took Lodowick pri- 


soner. He was in league with Philip, and 


therefore feared noharm from him, 

_ 2. Two wealthy merchants, travelling 
though the Taurine hills into Franee, upon 
the way met with aman of more than 
human stature; who thus said to them: 
«« Salute my brother Lewis Sforza, and 
deliver him this letter from me.” They 
were amazed and asked who he was? He 
told them, that he was Galeacius Sforza, 
and immediately vanished ont. of sight. 
They made haste to Milan, and delivered 
the Duke's letter, wherein was thus writ- 
ten: “Oh Lewis! take heed to thyself, 
for the Venetians and French will unire 
to thy ruin, and deprive thy posterity of 
their estate. But if thou wilt deliver me 
3000 Guilders, I will endeavour that the 
spirits be reconciled, thy unhappy fate 
may be averted; and this:I hope to per- 
form, if thou shalt not refuse what I have 
requested: farewell.” The subscription 
was: “The soul of Galeacivs thy bro- 
ther.” This. was laughed at by most asa 


‘fiction: but not long ‘after; the Duke was 
’ dispossessed of his government, and taken 


prisoner by Lewis the Twelfth, King of 


quisit. Mag. 1, 


France. Thus far Bernard Arulnus, in 
the first section of the History. Milan, 
who also was an eye- -witness of what had 
passed. 
_ 3. Cesar Baronius tells, that there was 
an entire friendship betwixt Michael Mer- 
eatus the elder, and Marsilius Ficinus : 
and this friendship was the stronger be- 
twixt them, by reason.of a mutual agree- 
ment in their studies, and-an equa! venere- 
tion for the doctrines of “Plato. It fell 
out that these two discoursed together (as 
hey used) of the state of man after death, 
according to Plato’s opinions (and there \is 
extant a learned epistle of Marsilius to 
Michael Mercatus, upon the same sub- 
ject); - but when ‘their disputation an 
discourse was drawn out somewhat long, 


they shut it up with this firm agreement, 


‘© That whichsoeverer of them two should 


‘first depart out of this life (if it might be) 
Should ascertain the survivor of the state 


a .)Gregor. de Repub. 1. 21. ¢c. 4. § 9, D. 772. 
Fulgos. |. 1.c. 4. p. 92. 
Ibid. 


2.qu. 26. p. 203. 
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Delrio Disq. Mag. 1. 2. Quast. 26. § 5. 
Lavater, de Spectris, part 1.¢. 15. p. 65. Fleyw. Hierarch. |. 9 p. G02. —(2.) 
Greg. de opie. 1.21. ¢. 4. § o. ps 772.—(3.) Baron. Annal. tom. 5. Anno 412. 

Dr. More in Immortal. 
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of the other life, and whether the soul be 
immortal or not,’’ Some time after this 
agreement was made, it fell out, that 
while Michael Mercatus was one morning 
early at his study, upon’the sudden he 
heard the noise of a horse ujion the gallop : 
and then stopping at his door, withal he 
heard the voice of Marsilius his friend, 
crying to him, ‘O Michael, Michael ! 
those things aretrue,theyaretrae!” Michael 
wandering tohearhis friend’s voice, rose up, 


and openingthecasement, he saw thebdck+ 


side of him, whom he had heard, in white, 
and gallopping away upon a waite hofse; 
He called after him, ‘* Marsilins, Marsi« 
lias!” and followed him with his eye. 
But he soon vanished out of sight. He, 
amazed at this extraordinary accident, 
very solicitously enquired, if any thing 
had happened to Marsilius (who then lived 
at Florence, where he algo breathed his 
Jast), and he found upon strict wines aih K 
that he died at that very time, wherein 
lic was thus heard and seen by him. 

4. We read in the Life of John Chry- » 
sostom of Basiliscus, the Bishop of the 
city Camana (the same who with Lusianus, 
a priest of Antioch, suffered martyrdort 
under Maximianus the Emperor), that he 
appeared to St. Chrysostom in his exile, 
and said, “ Brother John, be of good 
heart and courage, for to-morrow we shall 
be together.” Also, that before this, he 
hada appeared to the priest of that church, 
and said, “* Prepare a place for our bro- 
ther ryeNeRy for he is to come presently.” 
and that these things were true, was af 
terwards confirmed by the event. 

§. Chaties the Eighth, King of France, 


"invaded the kingdom of Naples j Alphon-> 


so was then king of it; and although 
before he braxged “what he wouid do, vet 
when the French were in Italy, and came 
so far as Rome, he took such a fright, 
that he cried out every night, he hearc 
the Frenchmen coming, and that the | 
very trees and stones cried France. And 
as Guicciardini afirmeth (who was not’a 
man either easily to believe, or rashly to 
write, fables) it was credibly and con- 
steed reported, the spirit of Ferdinand,’ 
his father, appeared to one that had been 
his physician, and bad him tell his son | 


p. 202, 203, 
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Alphonso from him, that he would not be 
able to resist the Frenchmen; for God 
- had ordained, that his progeny should 


(after many-great afflictions) be deprived 


of their kingdom, for the multitude and 
great enormity of their sins: and especially 
for that he had done (by the persuasion of 
Alphonso) himself in the church of St. 
Leander, near Naples, whereof he told 
the particulars; the success was, that 
Alphonso (terrified waking and sleeping 
with representations of such noblemen as 
he had caused to be murdered in prison) 
resigned his crown to his son Ferdinando, 
and ran away into Sicily, in such haste, 


that, importuned by his mofher-in-law to | 


stay for only three days, lie told her, that, 
if she would not go presently with him, 
he would leave her; and that, if any 
sought to stay him, he would cast himself 
headlong out of the window. His son 
Ferdinand, having assembled all his forces 
durst' make no resistance, but fled before 
the French from place to-place, till at 
length almost all his subjects forsook him, 
_and rebelled against him; whereupon he 
fled also to Sicily, and within a while 
died there. So Charles conquered the 
whole. kingdom, without giving his sol- 
diers occasion so much as to put on their 
armour. 

6. Musonius and ‘Chrysanthius, both 
Bishops, died in the time of the Nicene 


Council; before such time as all present. 


had- subscribed to the Artieles of faith 
then agreed unto. The rest of the bishops 
went to their sepulchres, and desiring 
their subscriptions also, as if they were 
alive ,they left the schedule of subscription 
at their tombs ; when after it was found, 
that the dead persons. had ina miraculous 
manner subscribed their names in this 
manner: °‘* Chrysanthius and Musonius, 
who were consenting with the fathers in 
the sacred cecumenical Synod of Nice, 
hough translated in respect of the body, 
yet with our own hands we have subscrib- 
ed to this schedule. 

7. Spiridon, Bishop of Cyprus, had a 
daughter called Irene, with whoma friend 
of his had left certain ornaments of great 
value, which she being over careful of, 


Of such who; after Death, have concerned themselves with the 


hid under the earth, and shortly afier died. 
In some time after came the person who’ 
had intrusted her, and finding that she’ — 
was dead, demanded his goods at the 
hands of the father, both with entreaties 
and threats, Spiridon, that knew not © 
what todo in thé case, went to the tomb 
of his daughter, beseeching God; that he 
would shew something of promised resur- 
rection ~before the time: nor was he de- 
ceived in his hopes, for his daughter Irene’ 
appeared te him, and having declared in > 
what place she had disposed of the man’g 
goods, she vanished away. “att Jyh 


CHAP. XXXII. 


Of the strange Ways by which Murders 
have beer: discovered. 


Wirttam the Norman built a fair 
monastery, where he won the garland of 
England: and m the Synod held, anno 
1070, at Winchester, King William being 
present, as also the Legates of Pope Alex- 
ander, it was by that Synod decreed; 
amongst other things, that whoever was 
conscious to himself that he had slain a 
man in that great battle, should do penance 
for one whole year, and as many years as 
he had slain men, and should redeem his 
soul, either by building a church, or by 
establishing a perpetual allowance to somé 


church already built ; so great a crime did 


they esteem the shedding of human blood, 
though (as they supposed) in a just war: 
Sure [ am, that God Almighty, as. well 
to declare his detestation of thatcrimson sin 
of murder, as to beget and retain in us 
a horror thereof, hath most vigorously em- 
ployed his providence, by strange and mira, 
culous ways, to bring to light deeds of dark- 
ness; and todrag the bloody authors of them? 
out of their greatest privacies and conceal- 
ment unto condign punishments, It 
would be endless to trace the several foot-+ 
steps of Divine Providence in this matter:_ . 
it will be sufficient to produce some exam- 
ples, wherein we shall find enough to - 
make us adore at once the wisdom, good- 
ness, and justice of God.* ~~ 


(5.) Treas. Ancient and Modern Times, 1. 4. c. 21.p. 346. 347.—(6.) Niceph. 1. 8. Ce 93. pe 
344. Zuing. Theat. vol. ii. J. 7. p, 565.—(7.) Kornman. de Mirac. Mortuor. part. 2. c. 15. p. 15. Ruffin. ~ 
Eccles, Hist 1. 1.c. 5. Socrat. Ecles. Hist. 1.1.¢. 12. Fulgos. Ex. 1.1. ¢.6.p. 63. 


* Malmesb, p. 177. Rog. Hoved, Anno 1070. sgewua ad Monastic Anglic. fol. 12, . 


1, Julianus 


1. Julianus Malacava, a blacksmith by 
profession, was. .vehemently in love 
with a certain maid; and not’ knowing 
_ any other way to obtain his desires besides 
_ that of marriage with his beloved, began 


» to think how he might compass the death 


of his wife. He accomplished his devil- 
ish design with a halter, and strangled his 
wife, who was then big with child. The 
third day after, the woman was found 
dead; her husband was gone into the 
country, and of all others was the least 


_ suspected; the, child in the mean time 


"9g 


' 


7 


> 


_ €Xamination, 


- was taken out of the womb of the dead 
mother, and laid by: but at the entrance 
of the cruel father, the dead child bled 
fresh at the nose. ‘This. was upon the 
third of the nones of February, 1632. 
At the sight of this blood the Magistrate 
entered into some suspicion of the murder, 

*He sent -him to prison, and laid him in 
irons: when he came: upon further exa- 

mination, he confessed the whole as it 
was; and was, deservedly, executed the 
twelfth of the kalends of December, 1633. 
This history was sent me from the public 

records of Cesena, for an unquestionable 
truth. ; 
2. Parthenias, Treasurer to Theodobert, 

_ King of France, had traitorously slain a 

friend of his called Ausanius, together 
with his wife Papianilla. When no man 

accused, or so much as suspected him 

_ thereof, he detected himself in this strange 
manner. _ As he slept in his bed, he sud- 
dealy roared out, crying for help, or else 
he perished: and being.demanded what 
was the matter; he, half asleep, answer- 
ed, © That his friend Ausanius and his 

_ wife,-whom he had murdered long before, 
did now. summon him, to answer it before 

the tribunal of God.” 
sion he was apprehended, and, after due 
stoned to death. - Thus, 
though all witnesses fail, yet the murder- 
€r’s own conscience-is sufficient to betray 
him. — ) 

3. Anno Dom. 867, Lothbroke, of 


4 the blood-royal of Denmark, and father 
x to.Humbar and Hubba, entered with his 
- hawk into.a boat alone, and by tempest 
_ was driven upon the coast of Norfolk in 


te 


_ England: where being found, -he was 
y 


d 
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Upon this confes-~ 
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detained and presented to Edmund, at 


‘that time King of the East Angles. The 


King entertained him at his court; and 
perceiving his singular-dexterity and acti- 
vity in hawking and hunting, bore him 
particular favour.- By this means he fell 
into the envy of Berick, the King’s Fal- 
coner: who one day, as they hunted 
together, privately murdered, and threw 
him into a bush. It was not long before 
he was missed atcourt. When no tidings 
could be heard of him, his dog, who had 
continued in the wood with-the corpse of 
his master, till famine forced him thence, 
at sundry times came to court, and fawn- 
ed on the King; so that the King suspect- 
ed some ill matter; at length followed 
the trace of the hound, and was led by 
him to the place where Lothbroke lay. 
Inquisition was made, and by circumstance 
of words, and other suspicions, Berick, 
the King’s falconer, was supposed to be 
his murderer.. The King commanded him 
to be set alone in Lothbroke’s boat, and 
committed to the mercy of the sea; by 
the working of which he was carried to _ 
the same coast of Denmark from whence 
Lothbroke came. ‘The boat was well 
known, and he examined by torments ; 
to save himself, he said, he was slain by 
King Edmund. And this was the first 
occasion of the Danes arrival in this land, 
4. Luther -tells a story of a German, 
who in his travels fell amongst thieves ; 
and they being about to cut his throat, 
the poor man espied a flight of crows, 
and said, “* O crows,-I take you for my 
witnesses, and revengers of my death!” 
About two or three days after, these 


-thieves drinking together at an inn, a 


company of crows came’and lighted upon 
the top of the house; at this the thieves 
began to laugh, and, said one of them, 
*« Look, yonder are they who must avenge 
his death, whom we lately slew!” The 
tapster overhearing this, declared it to the 
Magistrate, who caused them to be ay)- 
prehended; and upon their disagreeing 
speeches. and contrary answers, urged 
them so far, that they confessed the truth, 
and received their deserved punishment, 

5. In Leicestershire, not far from Lut- 
terworth, a miller had murdered one in his 
38.—(2.) 
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mill, and privately buried him in aground 
hard by. This miller removed into another 
country and thereliveda long space; till, at 
‘ last, guided by the providence of God for 

ihe manifestation of his justice, he returned 


Strange Ways ly which Murders have been discovered. 


hear them falsely accuse me of killing my 
father ?” This being declared to the Judges, 
gave occasion to them of enquiring into 
the death of the old man. And Bessus 
_ being found guilty by his own confession, 


unio that place, to visit some of his friends. e#was put to death in such 4 manner as the. 


While he was there, the miller who now 
had the mill, had occasion to dig deep 1n 
the ground, where he found the carcase 
of aman. ‘This being known, the Lord 
put it into their hearts, to remember a 
neighbour of theirs, whotwenty years before 
was suddenly missed, and since thattimenot 
heard of; and bethinking themselves who 
‘ was then miller of that mill ; behold he 
was there ready in the town, not having 
been there for many years before.” ‘This 
man was suspected, and thereupon exa- 
mined, and without much ado confessed 
the fact, and was accordingly executed. 

6. In the second year of King James’s 
reign, a strange accident happened, to the 
terror of all bloody murderers; which was 
this: one Anne Waters, enticed by a lover 
of her’s, consented ‘to have her husband 

_strangled, and buried under the dung-hill, 
in a cow-house: whereupon the man 
being missing by hisneighbours, the wife 
retended to wonder what was become of 
ies: It pleased God, that one of the 
inhabitants of the town, dreamed one 
night that his neighbour Waters was 
straneled, and buried under the dung-hill, 
in a cow-house; and upon declaring 
of his dream, search being made by the 
Constable, the dead body was found, as 
he had dreamed; whereupon the wife 
was apprekended, and upon examination, 
confessing the¢act, was burnt. 

4. Bessus the Pzonian, and a Captain, 
had privately slain his father; but being 
at dinner at a certain time, he arose ‘up 
hastily, and with his spear began to break a 
nest of swallows, that was made on 
the outside of the house, and to kill the 
young ones; they who were present, 
disliking the action, reproved him for 
being so fierce in a trifling a matter; 
when he, witha troubled mind, replied, 


“Do you call it nothing? Do you not 


de 
—() 
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‘ law allotted to a parricide. 

g. A merchant of Lucca, travelling to 
Roan in Normandy, was in the way mur- 
dered by a Frenchman’s servant, and. 
thrown amongst the vines. As the fact was 
doing, comes by a blind man, led by a 
dog; and hearing one groan, asked who 
it was? The murderer answered, ‘That 

‘it wasasick maneasing himself.” Theblind- 
man thus deluded, thevillain, with hismas- 
‘ter’s money and bills of exchange, sets up a 
shop at_ Roan. In the mean time the 
merchant -was expected’ at Lucca; and 
when he came not, a messenger was dis- 
patched to seek him; who after much 
enquiry heard at an inn, that,’ six months 
before, a’ Iucca merchant lodged there, 
and was going towards Paris. But the 
messenger hearing nothing of him there, 
began to suspect that he was murdered, 
and made his complaint to the Parliament 
at Roan, who caused‘enquiry to be made, 
if any about that time had set up a new ° 
shop; and finding that the man aforesaid 
had, they caused him tobe arrested : but 
he, upon examination, denied the 
fact, till the dead corpse was heard of; 
and the blind man also hearing of this 
enquiry, informed what he had. heard 
about that place where the corpse was 
found, and what he was answered, saying’ 
withal, that he knew the voiee from any 
other. Many prisoners therefore were 
jordcred to speak thesame words to the blind’ 
man, together with the murderer: but a- 
mongst them all he knew his voice: where-" 
upon the villain, possesed with abundance 
of horror, confessed the fact; and was de- 
servedly executed. LAY 

QO. Anno 1451, ° at Paris. a cert * 
young woman had her brains beat out by. 
aman, with a hammer, near St. Oppor- 
tune’s church, as she was going to mid- 
night mass, and all her rings and jewels 
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' taken from her, This hammer being left 
with the corpse, was known to be a poor 
smith’s thereby; who, thereupon, being 
suspected of the murder, was put to such 
torture; asutterly deprived him of the 
use of his limbs; so that, reduced to 
extreme poverty, he ended his life in 
great misery. All this while, which was 

* the space of twenty years, the murderer 
remained unknown, and the memory of 
the. murder seemed to be buried with the 
dead woman in her grave. But mark the 
justice of God: one John Flaming, Ser- 

‘ yeant of the subsidies at Paris, being at 
St. Leup’s, avillageby Montmorency, chan- 
ced at supper to say, he had left his wife at 
home sick, and nobody with her but alittle 
boy. There was an oldinan then present, 
named Monstier, and son-in-law of his, 
who immediately went that night away, 
and at ten in the morning came to Flam- 
ing’s house, with each of them a basket 

of cherries, and a green goose, as if pre- 

- sents from the husband. They were let 

- in by the boy, whom they presently mur- 
dered; yet not so, but the woman heard 


his cry, and therefore locked fast the. 
_ chamber door, and cryed for help out at 


at the window. The neighbours ran in, 
took these two villains, one in the funnel 
of the chimney, and the other in a well 
in the cellar, with nothing but his nose 
These two,being condemn; 
_ ed, and brought to the place of execution, 
_ Monstier desired to speak with the smith’s 
widow, of whom he asked forgiveness, 
confessing he had stolen from him his 
hammer, and had therewith killed the 
woman at St. Opportune’s. Thus the 
smith’s innocency was manifested, and 
the murderer found out after twenty years 

from the commitment. 
10. A murderer at Tubing betrayed his 


“his murder by his own sighs, which were 


‘so deep and incessant in grief, not for the 
fact, but for the small booty, that, being 
but tisleed the question, he confessed the 
crime and underwent the usual punish- 


ment. 
“rogue, in the night, had killed his compa- 


pron that lay with him in a barn; and 
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‘But the master of the barn, 
“the morning found the signs of a murder, 
soon after found also the dead body. In 


“ man who had thrown the stone : 


-11. At Tiguri, a certain. vagabond | 


$2. 


rat 


having first removed the dead corpse : some 
what out of sight, fled betimes in the 
morning towards Eglisavium, a town un- 
der the government of the Tigurines. 
having in 


the mean time the murderer was got far 


upon his way; yet by the noise of crows ’ 


and jays which followed and assaulted him, 
he was taken notice of by some reapers 
then in the field, who were somewhat. 
terrified at the novelty of so unusual-a 
thing. The murderer for all this holds 
on his way; and now might seem to be 


out of danger, when there came’such as 


were ordered tomakepurswitafter hin, who 
enquired of the reapers ‘if any man had 
passed by that way? who told them they 
had seen none, but only one fellow, who 
as he passed was molested with the crows 
and jays: that they. thence did conjecture 
he was some villain ; and that if they made 
haste, they, might undoubtedly take him. 
‘ae wretch was soon after seized, by 
them, and broken upon the wheel. § At 
his execution, with sighs and pray ers, VE 
heard him acknowledge the providence of 
God, a clear instance of which he had 
received in so unusual a detection of him- 
re 
2. Anno 1611, some of the English 
panera men entered into a quarrel 
with some of the Jamoglans, of. the next 
Seraglio; in which tumult one of the Am- 
bassador’s men threwa stone, and smote 
a Jamoglan on the forehead, that he died 
in afew hours. ‘The Agaof the Seraglio 
complained hereof to the Grand Vizier ; 
who presently sent the Sub-bassa of Gala- 
tia to make enquiry.of the fact. The Am- 
bassador went himself to the Seraglie, and 
sent: for his men. which had been in the 
quarrel, and desired the Turks to shew the 
they all 
with one shout ran wpon one Simona Dib- 
bins, aman that was newly come from 
Candia, where hehad served the Venetians, 
and was now entertained into the Ambas- 
sador’s service. This Simon was not he 
that threw the stone; yet the Turks would 
have none but him: on him they laid hands 
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and dragged him away. The Ambassador 
interposed, but in-vain: the English 
offered great sums for his life, but the 
Turks would have bleod for blood. The 
day of execution being appointed, the Am- 
bassador sent his Chaplain to the prison to 
prepare him for death: who examining 
him how he had formerly lived ; he con- 
fessed that some few years before he had, 
in England, killed aman, for which he 
had fled to Candia, from whence he came 
to Constantinople, where he was now to 
suffer for that which he did not.. The just 
judgment of God thus pursuing him, | he 
was hanged at the Ambassador's gates, 
13. Henry Renzovius, Lieutenant to 
the King of Denmark, in the Dukedom of 
Holsatia, in a letter of his to David Chy- 
treus, writes thus: ‘* A travellerwas found 
murdered in the highway, near to Itzeho 
in Denmark ; and because the murderer 
was unknown, the magistrates of the place 
’ caused one of the hands of him that was 
slain to be cut off, and hung up by a string 
on the top of the room in the town prison. 
About ten years after the murderer come 

‘ing upon some occasion into the prison, 
the hand that had been a Jong time dry, 
began to drop blood upon the table that 
stood underneath it; which the gaoler 
beholding, stayed the fellow, and gave 
notice to the magistrates of it; who ex- 
amining him, the murderer confessed his 
guilt, and submitted himself to the rigour 
of the law, which was inflicted on him, 
as he well deserved. . 

14. Anno 1656, a woman in West- 
phalia, being near the time of her travail, 
went to the next village to confess herself: 
inher confession she told the pricst she 
had newly found a purse full. of money, 
and therefore desired him that he would 
speak of it publicly, that. it might -be 
restored to the right owner. The priest 
told her it was sent to her from heaven, 
and that she should reserve it to herself 
and-enjoy it ; the woman, thus instructed, 
kept.the purse to herself. In her return 
home she was to pass through a grove, in- 
to which she was no sooner come, but the 
pains of travail came upon her, In the 
mean time a noble person, who had lost 
the purse, rode up to her, and demanded 


(12.) Knowles’s Turk. History, 131 
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if she had not found one, She be: 
him, that for the love of God, he would 


She beseeche$ — 


ride to the next village for some woman to — 


assist her in her labour, and that she would 
restore him the purse he sought after. The 


nobleman rode as fast as he could, to call _ 


some woman. Inwhich time of his absense, 
came the wicked priest, cuts off the wo- 


man’s head, and seizes‘ upon the purse, 


The nobleman returning with the woman, 
they were witnesses of this tragical specta- 
cle: but who had done it was unknown, 
It was a time when the snow lay thick upon 
the ground; and finding some footsteps, 
he pursued them, till he overtook the 
priest, whom he seized and found his 
purse upon him: he tied him therefore to 
the tail of his horse, and so dragged him 
tothe magistrate to be punished. His 
sentence was, to be thrown intoa cauldron 


‘of boiling oil, which was accordingly exe=_ 


cuted on January 20, 1605. 


15. A soldier in the army of King | 


Pyrrhus being slain, a dog which he had 
could by no means be enticed from the dead 
body; but the King passing by, he fawned 
upon him, as it were, craving help at his 
hands ; whereupon the King caused all his 
army to march by in order: and when the 
murderers came, the dog flew fiercely 
upon them, and then fawned upon the 
King. ‘Those soldiers being hereupon ex- 


amined, confessed the fact and were han=. 


pedy |'.0 


16. A locksmith, young and given to 


luxury, killed both his parents with — pis= 
tols, out of a desire to enjoy their money 
and estate. 
rible murder, he went presently to a cobler, 
and there bought him a pair of shoes, 


Having committed this hor: 


leaving behind his old and torn ones, which — 


the cobler’s boy threw under his seat which 
he sat upon. 
the house, wherethe dead bodies were, was 
commanded by the magistrate to beopened, 
and they were discovered; which the son 
so sorrowfully lamented, that no man had 
the least suspicion of him.to be the author 
of $0 great a villany. But it fell out by 
accident, that the cobler had observed 


Some:-hours after the door of | 


some spots of blood upon the shoes left | 


with him ; 


Kk. Histo 1.—(13.) Beard’s Theatr. 1. 2. p. 304.——(14.) Lonicer, ° 
Clark’s Mirror, c. 86. p. 380, Plut. Morals, p. 962, Solin.c, 20. p. 275. 


have 


and it was noted, that the son © 
had more money about him than he used te 
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have. The magistrates, moved with these 
things, put the man into prison, who soon 
confessed the fact, and received the punish- 
ment worthy of his crime. This was by 
the relation of Luther, at Regimont in 
Borussia, Anno 1450. ! 

17. In Mentz, acity of Lorrain, the 
executioner of the city, inthe night, and 
absence of the master, got privily into the 
cellar. of a merchant’s house; where he 
first slew the maid, who was sent’ by her 
mistress to fetch some wine: in the same 

-manner he slew the mistress, who wonder- 
ing at her maid’s stay, came to see what 
was the reason. This done he fell to rifl- 
ing chests and cabinets. The merchant 
upon his return, finding the horrible mur- 
der, ‘and plunder of his house, with a soul 
full of trouble and grief, complained to the 
Senate: and as there were divers discourses 
about the murder, the executioner also put 


himself in the court with thecrowd,. and ~ 


murmured out such words as these: That 
seeing there had been frequent braw!s be- 
twixt the merchant and his wife, there was 
no doubt but he wasthe author of that 
tragedy in his house ;” and,” said he, 
‘Cwere he in my hands, I would soon ex- 
tort as much from him.” By these. and 
the like words, it came to pass, that the 
merchant was cast into prison, and being 
in a most cruel manner tortured by this 
executioner (though innocent) confessed 
himself the murderer, and so. was condemn- 
ed toa horrible death, which he suffered 
accordingly. Now was the executioner 
secure, and seemed to be freed from danger; 
when the.wakeful justice of God discovered 
his villany : for he, wanting money, had 
pawned a silver bowl toaJew, who finding 
upon it the coat of arms. of the merchant 
lately executed, sent it to the magistrate, 
with notice that the merchant’s coat was 
upon it. 
immediately cast into prison, and examined 
by torture how he came by the'cup: he 
therefore confessed all, as it had been done 
by him, and that he was the only mur- 
_ derer. Thus the innocency of the merchant 
was, discovered, and the executioner had’ 
the due punishment of his wickedness. 
18. Certain Gentlemen in Denmark, 
being on an evening together in aninu, fell 


Whereupon the executioner was’ 
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out amongst themselves, and from words 
went to blows: the candles being put out, ~ 
in this blind fray, one of them was stabbed 
by aponiard. The murderer was unknown 
by reason of the number, although the 
Gentleman accused a Pursuivant of the 
King’s for it, who was one of them-in the 
room. Christernusthe Second, then King,” 
to find out the homicide, caused them all 
tocome together inthe room: and stand- 


round about the dead corpse, hecommanded “ 


that they should, one after another, lay 

their right hand on the slain Gentleman’s 

naked breast, swearing they had not killed 

him. The Gentlemen did so, and nosign 

appeared to witness against them: the 

Pursuivant only remained, who (condemn- 

ed before in his own conscience) went first 

of all, and kissed the dead man’s feet ; 

but as soon ag he laid his hand on his breast, 

the blood gushed forth in great abundance, 

both-out of his wound and nostrils; so 

that urged by this evident -ccusation, he 

confessed the murder, and by the King’s 

own sentence was immediately beheaded. 

Flereupon arose that practice (which is 
now ordinary in many places) of finding 
out unknown murders, which, by the ad- 
mirable power of God, are forthe most 
part revealed, either by the bleeding of the 
corpse, or the opening of its eyes, or some 
other extraordinary sign, as daily experience 
teaches, 


19. Sir Walter Smyth, of Shirford in 


“Warwickshire, being grown an aged man, 


at the death of his wife, considered of a 
marriage for Richard his«son and heir, 
then at man’s estate; and to that end he 
made his mind known to Thomas Chet- 
win of Ingestre in Staffordshire, who en- 
tertamirg the motion in the behalf of 
Dorothy ‘his daughter, was contenttd to. 
give Sool. with her. But mo sooner had 
the old Knight seen'the young Lady, but 
he became-a suitor for himself, proffering | 
goo}. for her, besides as good a jointure as 
she would have had by his son, had the 
match gone forward: this so wrought 
upon Chetwin, that he effectually per- 
suaded his daughter, and the marriage en-_ 
sued accordingly. It was not long before, 
her affections wandering, she gave enter- 
tainment to one William Robinson of 


- (46.)Lonicer, Thest. p. 284.—Ibid. 586,-—(17.) Beard’s Theat, bi 2. ¢. 11: p- 303. 
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Drayton Basset, a Gentleman of twenty- 
two vears of age: and being impatient of 
all that might hinder her full enjoyment 
of him, she contrived how to be rid of her 
husband. Having corrupted her waiting 
gentlewoman, and a groom of the stable, 
she resolved by their help, and the assist- 
ance of Robinscen, to strangle him in his 
bed: and though Robinson came not the 
designed night, she no way staggered in 
her resolutions ; for watching her hus- 
band till he was fallen asleep, she called 
in her accomplices ; and casting a long 
towel about his neck, caused the groom to 
lie upon him, to keep him from strug- 
gling: whilst herself and the maid, strain- 
ing the towel, stopped his breath. Having 
thus dispatched the work, they carried 
him into another room, where a close- 
stool was placed, upon which they set 
him. An hour after the maid and groom 
were got silently away, to palliate the 
business, she made an outcry in the house, 
wringing her hands, pulling her hair, and 
weeping extremely ; pretending that mis- 
sing him some time out of bed, she went 
to see what the matter was, and found him 
in that posture. By these feigned shews 
of sorrow, she prevented all suspicion of 
his violent death ; and not long after went 
to London, setting so high a value upon 
her beauty, that Robinson became neg- 
lected. But within two years following, 
this woeful deed of darkness was brought 
to lightin this manner : the groom before- 
mentioned wasentertained by Mr. Richard 
‘Smyth, son and heir to the murdered 
Knight, and attending him to Coventry, 
with divers othér servants, became so sen- 
sible of his villany, when he was in his 
cups, that out of good nature, he took 
his master aside, and upon knees besought 
his forgiveness, for acting inthe murder of 
his father, declaring all the circumstances 
thereof, Whereupon Mr. Smyth dis- 
creetly gave him good words; but de- 
-8ired-some others to whom he trusted, to 
have an eye to him,’ that he might not 
escape. Notwithstanding which direction, 
he fied away with his master’s best horse ; 
and hasting presently into Wales, attempt- 
ed to. go beyond sea; but being hindered 
by contrary winds, after three essays to 


launch out, was so happily pursued by 


(19.) Dugdale Antiq. Warw. Illustrat. p. 37, 38. 
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Mr. Smyth, who spared no cost in sending 
to several ports, that he was. found out 
and brought prisoner to Warwick ; as was 
also the Lady and her ventlewoman, all 
of them with great boldness denying the 
fact: and the groom most impudently 
charged Mr. Smyth with endeavouring to 
corrupt him, to accuse the Lady (his 
mother-in-law ) falsely, to the end he might 
get her jointure. But upon his arraign- 
ment (smitten with the apprehension of 
his guilt) he publicly acknowledged it, 
and justified what he had so said to be 
true, to the face of the Lady, and her 
maid, who at first, with much seeming 
confidence, pleaded their innocence; till at 
length, seeing the particular circumstances 
thus discovered, they both confessed the 
fact; for which having judgment to die, 
the Lady was burnt at a stake, near the 
Hermitage, on Woolvey Heath (towards 
the side of Shirford Lordship), where the 
country people, to this day, shew the 
place; and the groom, with the maid, 
suffered death at Warwick. This was 
about the third year of Queen Mary’s 
reign, it being May the 15th, 1 Marie, 
that Sir Walter’s murder happened, 

20. A young butcher, who lived with 
his mother near Smithficld Bars, wanting 
money to supply his extravagant ex- 
pences, and his mother refusing to give it 
him, he took his opportunity, cut his 
mother’s throat as she lay sleeping in her 
bed, took away twenty pounds, and hired 
a Gravesend boat at Billingsgate to carry 
him down to Tilbury Hope, pretending 
he was going to buy cattle at a fair in 
Essex. The watermen’s names were 
Smith and Gurney, who perceiving he had 
money, agreed to cut his throat, and share 
it between them: which being done, they 
threw him over-board, washed their boat, 
and landed at Gravesend. This murder 
was concealed several years, till the mur- 
derers falling out at a game at shuffleboard, 
and hot words arising, one of them said 
to the other, “ Thou knowest, rogue, it 
lies in my power to hang thee, for murder- 
ing a man between London and Graves- 
end.” ‘And if thou dost,” replied the 
other, ** thou shalt hang for company, 
for thou didst wash the blood out of the 
boat, and hadst thy share ot the money.” 


Upon 
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Upon which being seized, they confessed 
the fact, were tried, convicted and con- 
demned at Maidstone, and hanged in 
chains on the water side, a little above 
Gravesend. -None of the butcher’s rela- 
tions knew what became of him, till this 
accident happened; and then the water- 
man describing the man, and the time, it 
was known to be the butcher, who the 
same morning had murdered his ‘mo. 
ther. : . 
21. Two friends travelling together in 
_the confines in Arcadia, when they came 
to Mzvara, one took up his lodging in a 
friend’s house, and the other in an inn. 
He that lodged with his friend, thought 
he saw in his sleep his ‘fellow-traveller 
begging his help against the inn-keeper, 
who was attempting to murder him; upon 
which he leaped out of bed, with a reso- 
lution to see after his friend; but consi- 
dering further of it, he thought it but a 
dream, and went to hed again. He was 
no sooner.asleep, but his friend appears a 
second time wounded and bloody, saying, 
« Revenge my death, for I am killed by 
the inn-keeper, and am now carrying to- 
wards the gate ina cart covered with 
dung.” The man still fancied it was a 
melancholy dream: and yet thinking it 
would be an unpardonable neglect if there 
should be any truth in it, made haste to 
the gate, and there finding a cart loaden 
with dung, as the apparition had told him, 
forced the cart to be unladen, and to his 
sorrow found the corpse of his murdered 


friend, for which the inn-keeper was pro~. 


sccuted and hanged. 

' 22, A woman living at St. Neots, re= 
turning from Elsworth, where she had 
been to receive a legacy of 171. that was 
left her; and for fear of being robbed, 
tied it up in her hair. As she was 
going ‘home, she overtook her next- 
door neighbour, a butcher by trade, but 
who kept an inn, and lived in good 
repute. The woman was glad to see 
him, and told him what she had been 
about. He asked her where she had con- 
‘cealed the money? She told him in her 
hair. The butcher finding a convenient 
Opportunity, took her off her horse, and 
cut her head off, put it into his pack, and 
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rode off. A gentleman and his servant 
coming directly by, and seeing the body 
moving on the ground, ordered his servant 
to ride full speed forward, and the first 
man he overtook to follow him wherever 
he went. The servant overtook the 
butcher nota mile off the plaee, and asked 
him what town that was before them? He 
He told him'St. Neots. Says he, «* My 
master is just behind, and sent’ me forward 
to enquire fora goodinn for a gentleman 
and his servant.” The murderer made, 
answer, that he kept a good inn, where 
they should be well used. The gentleman 
overtook them, and went in with them, 
and dismounted ; bidding his servant to 
take care of the horse, whilst he would 
take a waik in the town, and be back 
presently. He went to a constable, and 
told him the wholeé affair; who said that 
the buteher was a very honest man, and 
had lived there many years in great repu- 
tation: but poing back with the gentle- 
man, and searching the pack, the consta- 
ble, to his great surprise, found it was the 
head of his own wife. The murderer was 


sent to Huntingdon gaol, and shortly 


after executed. 

23. From the following case of Eugene 
Aram, we may learn that the hand of 
justice, though sometimes slow, is sure to 
strike at last; and that the most extraor 
dinary learning and abilities are not sufii- 
cient to restrain their possessors from come 
mitting the most horrid crimes, for the 
sake of very paltry and inadequate consi« 
erations, ) 

In the year 1745, one Daniel Clarke, 2 
fhoemaker of ‘Knaresborough, in! York= 
shire, having been newly married, entered 
into a confederacy with Eugene Aram and’ 
one Houseman, a flax-dresser, to defraud 
several persons of plate and goods, under 
pretence of having received a good fortune 
with his wife. This Clarke effectually 
did, arid obtained goods ‘and plate to a 
great value from different persons : which 
were lodged in Aram’s house. 

Soon alter Clarke was missing; anda 
suspicion arising from the intimacy with. 
Aram and Houseman, that they might be 
concerned in the fraud, search was made, 
and some of the goods were found at 


“(20.) Clatk’s Mifror, c, 104, ps 500—(21.). Valer. Max.—(22.) Universal. Weekly Journal, 


March 8, 1740, 


Houseman’s, 
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Houseman’s, and others dug yp in Aram’s 
garden ; but as no plate was found, it was 
believed that Clarke had made off with 
that, and the business was no more thought 
of till fourteen years after, in the year 
1758, when fome workmen digging about 


St. Robert’s Cave, near Knaresborough, ~ 


found the remains of a human body; 
which incident revived the remembrance of 
Clarke. my 
The wife of Eugene Aram {who had 
withdrawn from this part of the country) 
intimated a suspicion that Houseman and 
her husband had murdered Clarke, on 
seeing them in close conference the night 
before Clarke’s departure, and finding 
several pieces of linen and woollen which 
she suspected to be his wearing apparel. 
This turned people’s attention on 
Houseman, who being shewn the skeleton, 


discovered all the marks of fear and guilt th 


and dropt this unguarded expression. 
‘Taking up one of the bones, he said, 
«© This is no more Dan Clarke’s bone than 
it is mine,” which shewed that if he was 


_ so sure that those bones were not Clarke’s, 


he must know more about them: on 
which being farther examined, he then 
confessed that the bones of Clarke were 
deposited in Sir Robert’s Cave; where 


being found in the posture de&ecribed, © 


Houseman was admitted King’s evidence, 
and impeached Aram, who at that time 
was usher of aschool at Lynn in Nor- 
folk ; also one Terry, 

From Aram’s trial, which was on Aug. 3, 
1759, it seems that Houseman and Aram 
murdered Clarke, and dragged his body 
into the cave, where it was found in the 
posture described by Houseman ; and that 
they returned home with the clothes, 
which they burnt, according to the testi- 
mony of Aram's wife, who found the 
threads, It appeared farther on the trial, 


that Aram possessed himself of Clarke’s 


fortune which he got with his wife, a little 
before, about 1€0], And thus, after 
fourteen years concealment, this notable 
discovery was made by the accidental 
finding of a skeleton. 

The speech made by Aram in his de- 
fence, being a specimen of his genius and 
learning, and replete with facts appertain- 
ing to the subject of this. work, we shall 
give it to our readers at Jength, 
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“« First, may lord, the whole tenor of 


my ‘conduct in life contradicts. every par- - 
_ticular of this indictment. 


Yet I had 
never said this, did not my present cir- 
cumstanees extort it from me, and seem 
to make it necessary. Permit me here, 
my lord, to call upon malignity itself,’ so 


long and cruelly busied in this prosecu- . 


tion, to charge upon me any-immorality, 
ef which prejudice was not’ the author, 
No, my lord, 1 concerted no schemes of 
fraud, projected no violence, injured no 
man’s person or property. My days were 
honestly laborious, my nights intensely 
studious. 
notice of this, especially at this time, will 


not be thought impertiment, or unseasona- , 


ble : but, at least, deserving some attenti-. 
on: because,my lord, that any person, after 
a temperate use of life, a series of think- 
ing and acting regularly, and without one 
single deviation from sobriety, should 
plunge into the very depth of profligacy, 
precipitately and at once, is altogether im- 
probable and unprecedented, and abso- 
lutely inconsistent with the course of 
things. “ Mankind is never corrupted at 
once: villany is always progressive, and 
declines from right, step by step, till every 
regard of probity is lost, and every sense, 
of all moral obligations totally perishes. 

** Again, my lord, a suspicion of this 
kind, which nothing but malevolence 
could entertain, and ignorance propagate, 
is violently opposed by my very situation 
at that time, with respect to health : for 
bat a little space before, I had been con- 
fined to my bed, and suffered under a 
very long und severe disorder, and was 
not able, for half a year together, so 


. much as to walk. The distemper left me 


indeed, and yet slowly and in part: but 
so macerated, so enfcebled, that I was 
reduced to crutches ; and was so far from 
being well about the time I am charged 
with this fact, that I never to this day 
perfectly recovered. Could then a per- 
son in this condition take any thing into 
his head so unlikely, so extravagant ? I, 
past the vigour of my age, feeble and ya- 
letudinary, with no inducement to engage, 
no ability to accomplish, no ‘weapon 
wherewith to perpetrate such a fact; 
without interest, without power, without 
motive, without means, : 


And I humbly conceive, my . 


« Besides . 


- 


\ 
t, 
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* Besides, it must needs occurto every 
‘ne, that an action of this atrocious na- 
ture is never heard of, but, when its 
springs are laidopen, it appears that it was 
to support some indolence,, or supply 
some luxury; to ‘satisfy some avarice, or 


- oblige some malice ; to prevent some real, 


or some imaginary want: yet I lay not 
under the influence of any one of these 
Surely, my Lord, I may, consistent with 
both truth and modesty, affirm thus 
much; and none who have any veracity, 
and know me,: will ever question this. 
** In the second place, the disappearance 
of Clarke is suggested as an argument of 


of his being dead: but the uncertainty of - 


such an inference from that, and the in- 
fallibility of all conclusions of such sort 
fromi such a circumstance, are too obvi- 
ous, and too notorious, to require in- 
stances: yet superseding many, permit 
‘me to produce a very recent one, and 
_ that afforded by this castle. 
“Tn June 1757, William Thompson, 
for all the vigilance of this place, in open 
day-light, and double-ironed, made his 
escape: and notwithstanding an immedi- 
ate enqiiry set on foot, the strictest 
search, and all advertisement, was never 
seen or heard of since. If then Thomp- 
son got off unseen, through all these dif- 
ficulties, how very easy was it for Clarke 
to abscond, when none of them opposed 
him? but what would be thought of a pro- 


Secution commenced against any one seen 


last with Thompson ? | 
“ Permit me, next my lord, to observe 
alittle upon the bones which have been 
discovered, It is said, which perhaps is 
saying very far, that these are the skeleton 
of a man. It is possible, indeed, they 
Tay; but is there any certain known 
“criterion, which incontestibly distinguishes 
Affe the sex in human bones? Let it be 
‘considered, my Jord, whether the ascer- 
_ taining of this point ought not to precede 
any'attempt to igdentify them. 
~~ * The placeof theit depositum too 
“¢laims much more attention than is com- 
_Monly bestowed upon it : for of all places 
in the world, none could have mentioned 
‘any one, wherein there was a greater 
Certainty of finding human bones, than a 
“hermitage ;" except he should point out a 
- - VOLT: 7 
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church-yard. _ Hermitages, in time past, 
being not only places of religious rétire- 
ment, but of burial too. And it. has 
scarce ever been heard of, but that every cell 
now known, contains, or contained these 
relicks of humanity ; some mutilated, and’ 
some entire. I do not inform, but give 
me leave to remind your lordship, that 
here sat solitary sanctity, and here the 
hermit or the anchoretess hoped that re- 
pose» for their bones, when dead, they 
eré enjoyed when living, ° 

‘© All this while, my lord, I am-sensi« 
ble this is known to your lordship, and 
many in this Court, better than I. But 
it seems necessary to my case that others, 
who have not at all, perhaps, adverted 
to things of this nature, any may have 
concern in my trial, should be made ac- 
quainted with it. Suffer me then, my 
lord, to produce a few of many evidences, 
that those cells were used as repositories 
of the dead, and to enumerate a few, in 
which human bodies have been found, as 
it happened in this in question: lest, to 
some, that accident might seem extraordi- 
nary, and, consequently, occasion pre= 
judice, 

‘* 1, The bones, as was supposed of the 
Saxon, St. Dubritius, were discovered 
buried in his celf at Guy’s Clif, near 
Warwick, as appears from the authority 
of Sir ‘William Dugdale. ) 

*« 2. The bones, thought to be those of 
the anchoretess Rosia,. were but lately 
discovered in a cell at Royston, entire, 
fair, and undecayed, though they mast 
have lain interred several centuries, as is 
proved by Dr. Stukely. 

*¢ 3. But our owncountry, nay, alirost 
this neighbourhood, supplies another in- 
stance: for in January 1747, was found 
by Mr. Stovin, accompanied by a reve- 
rend gentleman, the bones, in part of some 
recluse, in the cell -at Lindholm, fear 
Hatfield. They were believed to be those 
of William of Lindholm, a hermit, who 
had long made his cave his habitation. 

“4. In February 1744, part of 
Wooburn Abbey being pulled down, a 
large portion of a corpse appeared, even 
with the flesh on, and which bore cutting 
with a knife: though it is certain this had 
Jain above 100 hundred years, and. how 

£ much 


much lenger is doubtful: for this abbey 
was founded in 1145, and dissolved in 
1538 or 9. 

« What would have been said, what 
believed, if this had been an accident to 
the bones in question ? ; 

«* Further, my lord, it is not yet out 
of living memory, that a little distance 
from Knaresborough, in.a field, part of 
the manor of the worthy, and patriot ba- 
-ronet who does that borough the honour 
to represent it in parliament, were found, 
in digging for gravel, not one human 
skeleton only, but five or six deposited 
side by side, with each an urn placed on 
its head, as your lordship knows was 
usual in ancient interments. 

«< About the same time, and in another 
field, almost close to this borough, was 
discovered also, in searching for gravel, 
another human skeleton ; but the piety of 
the same worthy gentleman ordered both 
pits to be filled up again ; commendably 
unwilling to disturb the dead. 

“Ts the invention of these bones for- 
gotten, or industriously concealed, that 
the discovery of those in question may 
appear thé more singular and extraordi- 
nary ? Whereas, in fact, there is nothing 
extraordinary in it. My lord, almost 
every place conceals, such remains, In 
fields, in hills, in highway sides, in com- 
mons, lie frequent and unsuspected bones. 
And our prese:t allotment for rest for the 
departed, is but of some centuries. 

«© Another particular seems not to 


claim a litte of your lordship’s notice, — 


and that of the gentlemen of the jury ; 


which is, that perhaps no example occurs - 


of more than one skeleton being found in 
ove cell; and in the cell in question, was 
found but one; agreeable, in this, to the 
peculiarity of every other known cell in 
Britain. Not the invention of one skele- 
ton, then, but of two, would have ap- 
peared suspicious and uncommon, 

«© But then, my lord, to attempt to 
identify these, when even to identify living 
men sometimes has proved so difficult, as 
in the case of Perkin Warbeck and 
~Larnbert Symnel at home, and of Don 
Sebastian abroad, will be looked upon -per- 
haps as an attempt to determine what is 

‘indeterminable. And I hope too: it will 
not pass unconsidered here, where gen- 
semen belicve with caution, think with 
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reason, and decide with humanity, what 
interest the endeavour to do this is calcu- 
Jated to serve, in assigning: proper perso- 
nality to these bones, whose particular 
appropriation can only appear to eternal 
Omniscience. . 

« Permit me, my lord, also very hum- 
bly to remonstrate, that as human bones 
appear to have been the inseparable ad- 
juncts of every cell, even any person’s, 
naming such a place at random as con~ 
taining them, in this case shews him 
rather unfortunate than conscious» pre- 
scient: and that these attendants on 
every hermitage accidentally concurred 
with this conjecture, was a mere casual 
coincidence of words and things. 

« But it seems another skeleton has 
been discovered by some labourer, which 
was full as confidently averred to be 
Clarke’s as this. My lord, must some 
of the living, if it promotes some interest, 
be made answerable for all the bones that 
earth has concealed, or chance exposed ? 
And might not a place where. bones lay: 
be mentioned by a person ‘by chance, as 
well as found by a labourer by chance? _ 
Or, is it more criminal accidentally to 
name where they lie, than accidentally 
to find where they lie ? 

‘© Here too is a human skull produced, 
which is fractured ; but was this the cause, 
or was it the consequence of death ? Was 
it owing to violence, or the effect of na- 
tural decay ? If it was violence, was that 
violence before or after death? My lord, 
in May 1732, the remains of William © 
Lord Archbishop of this province were 
taken up, by permission, in this cathe- 
dral, and the bones of the skull were 
found broken :, yet certainly he died by 
no violence offered, to him alive, that 
could occasion that fracture there. 

“ Let it be considered, my lord, that 
upon the dissolution of religious houses, 
and the commencement of the reformation, 
the ravages of those times both attected 
the living and the dead. In search after 
imaginary treasures, coffins were broken — 
up, graves and vaults deg open, monu-_ 
ments ransacked, and shrines demolished ; 
your lordship knows that these ‘violations 
proceeded so far, as to occasion parlia- 
mentary authority to. restrain them; 
which it did, about the beginning. of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. T entreat 
‘ your 


ie * 
; ; 


. 
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-your lordship, suffer not the violences, the 


depredations, and the iniquities of those 
times to be imputed to this. 

“ Moreover, what gentleman here is ig- 
norant that Knaresborough had acastle ; 
which though now run to ruin, was once 
considerable both for its strength and garri- 
son. All know it was. vigorously besieged 
by the arms of the parliament: at which 
siege, in sallies, conflicts, flights, pur- 
suits, many fellin ali the places round it; 
and where they fell they were buried ; for 
every place, my lord, is burial earth in 
war; and many, questionless, of these 


-rest yet unknown, and whose bones fu- 


t 


turity shall discover. 

«I hope, with all imaginable submis- 
sion, that what has been said will not be 
thought impertinent to this indictment ; 
and that it will be far from the wisdom, 
the learning, and the integrity of this 
place, to impute to the living what zeal 
in its fury may have done ; what nature 
may have taken off, and piety interred ; 
or what war alone may have destroyed, 
alone deposited. 

“As to the circumstances that have 
been raked together, Ihave nothing to 
observe ; but that all circumstances what- 
soever are precarious, and have been but 
too frequently found lamentably fallible ; 
even the strongest have failed. They may 
riseto the utmost degree of probability ; 
yet are they but probability still. Why 
need I name to your lordship the two 
Harrisons recorded in Dr. Howell, who 
both suffered upon circumstances, because 
of the sudden disappearance of their lodger, 
who was incredit, had contracted debts, 
borrowed money, and went off unsecn, 


and returned again a great many years. 


after their execution? Why name the 
intricate affairs of Jaques de Moulin, 
under King Charles II. related by a gen- 


tleman who was counsel for the crown? 


And why the unhappy Coleman, whoa 
suffered innocent, though convicted upon 
positive evidence, and whose children 
perished for want, because the world un- 
charitably believed the father guilty ?, Why 
mention the perjury of Smith, incautiously 
admitted king’s evidence; who to screen 
himself, equally accused Faircloth and 
Loveday of the murder of Dun; tue 
first of whom, in 1749, was executed at 


¢ 
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- Winchester ; and Loveday was about to 


suifer at Reading, had not Smith been 
proved perjured, to the satisfaction of the 
court, by the surgeon of the Gosport hos- 
pital ? a) 

‘* Now, my lord, having endeavoured 
to show that the whole of this process is 
altogether repugnant to every part of my 
life; that it is inconsistent with my con- 
dition of health about that time; that no 
rational inference can be drawn, that a 
person is dead who suddenly disappears ; 
that hermitages were the constant repo- 
sitories of the bones of the recluse; that 
the proofs of this are well authenticated ; 
that the revolutions in religion, or the 
fortune of war, have mangled or buried 
the dead: the conclusion remains, per- 
haps, no less reasonably than impatiently 
wished for. I, last, after a year’s confine- 
ment, equal to either fortune, put myself 
upon. the candour, the justice, and the 
humanity of your lordship, and upon yours, 
my countrymen, gentlemen of the jury.” 


/ 


We hope our Readers wil! not be displeased 
ifwe add some Particulars of the Life 
aud Writings of Eugene Aram ; which 
are no less extraordinary than his Crime. 


Eugene Aram was so perfectly acquainted 
with his family, as to be able to trace it up 
to the reign of Edward ILI, It was of the 
middle gentry of Yorkshire, and several of 
his relauve name were: High Sheriffs for 
the county. \ 

He was. removed, when young, to Skel- 
ton near Newby, and thence to Bondgate, 
near Rippon. It was here he received the 
first rudiments of literature: and he stu- 
died mathematice so as to be equal to the 
management of quadratic equations, and 
their geometrical constructions. He was, 
atter the age of sixteen, sent for to London 
by Mr. Christopher Blacket, to serve him 
as clerk in his compting-house: here he 
pursued his studies, and soon became ena-= 
moured of the be!les-lettres and polite li- 
terature, whose charms so obliterated the 
beauties of numbers in lines, that he 
guitted the former study for poetry, his- 
tory, and antiquity. ‘After, a stay of a 


~ year or two in London, he returned. to, his 


native place; whence being invited to 
- Netherdale 
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Netherdale, he engaged in a school, where 
he married. 

He next, having perceived his deficiency 
in the learned languages, applied himseif 
to grammar, in both the Greek and Latin 
languaces; and read with great avidity 
and diligence every one of the Latin clas- 
sics, historians, and poets; then went 
through the Grek Testament ; and, lasily, 
ventured upon He:iod, Homer, "Theocritus, 
Herodotus, Thucydides, together with all 
the Greek tragedians. 

In the year 1734, his good friend Wil- 


Ham Norton, Esq. invited him to Knares- 


borough, the scene of his misfortune. 
Here he attained some knowledge in He- 
brew; he studied this language intensely, 
and went through the Pentateuch. In 
1744 he returned to London, and served 
the Rev. Mr. Painblane as usher in Latin 
and writing, in Piccadilly, and from this 
gentleman he learned the French language. 
He succeeded to several tuitions and usher~ 
ships in different places in the South of 
England, and in the sundry intervals got 


_acquaintcd with heraldry and botany ; and 
there was scarce a: mdividual plant do- 


mestic or exotic, which he did not know: 
he also ventured upon Chaldaic and Ara- 
bic, the former of which he found easy 
from its near connection with the Hebrew. 
Not satisfied with this unwearied applica- 
tion, he resolved to study his own lan- 
guage; and in order thereto began with 
the Celtic, which, as far as it was pos- 
sible, he investigated through all its dia- 
lects; and having discovered, through all 
these languages, and the Latin, Greck, 
Hebrew, French, Chaldaic, Arabic, and 
Celtic, such a surprisingwafhinity, he re- 
solved to make 2 comparative ‘lexicon, 


_ having already collected for that purpose 


above one thousand notes, 

He confefted the justice of his sentence 
to two clergymen who attended him, and 
promised them to make an ample confes- 
sion at the gallows ; but he prevented any 
farther discovery, by a horrid attempt up- 
on his own life. When he was called 
from bed to have his irons taken off, he 
would not rise, alleging he was very 
weak, On examination his arm appeared 
bloody, and it was fuund he bad attempted 
to take away his own life, by cutting his 
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arm in two places with a razor, which he 
had concealed in the condemned hole for 
some time before. By proper applications 
he was brought to himself, and, though 
weak, was conducted to Tyburn ; where, 
being asked if-he had any thing to say, he 
answered, ‘‘ No.” . 
was executed, and his body conveyed to. 
Knaresborough-Forest, and hung in chains, 
pursuant to his sentence. 


On his Table, in the Cell, was found the 
following Paper, containing his Reasons 
Jor this wicked Attempt. 


_ « What am I better than my fathers ? 
To die is natural and necessary. Perfectly 
sensible of this. I fear no more to die than 
I didto be born. But the manner of it 
is something which should, in my opinion, - 
be decent and manly. » I think-I have re- 
garded both these points. Certainly no- 
body has a better right to dispose of a 
man’s life than himself; and he, not 
others, should determine how. As for 
any incignities offered to my body, or 
silly reflections on my faith and morals, 
they are (as they always were) things in- 
diflerent to me. I think, though contrary 
to the common way of thinking, I wrong 
no man by this, and hope it is not offen-— 
sive to that Eternal Being that formed me 
and the world ; and as by this [ injure no 
man, no man can be reasonably ottended. 
I solicitously recommend myfelf to the | 
Eternal and Almighty Being, the God of 
Nature, if I have done amiss. But per- 
haps I have not; add I hope this thing 
will never be imputed to me. Though I 
am now stained by malevolence, and suf- 
fer by prejudice, [ hope to rise fair and - 
unblemished. My lite was not -polluted, 
my morals irreproachable, and Sy Open 
orthodox. 

« T slept sound till three o "clock, 
awaked, and then writ these lines : 


Come. pleasing rest, eternal slumber fall, 

Seal mine, that one must seal the eyes of all ; 

Calm and compos’d my soul her journey takes, 
No guilt that troubles, and no heart that aches ; - 
Adieu! thou sun, all bright like her arise; . 
Adieu! fair friends, and ail that’s good and wise-’ | 


These lines, found along with the fore- 
going, were sepeen to- “be written by 
Aram 


Immediately after he — 


- 
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Aram just before he cut himself with the 
razor. *” 

. 24. William Andrew Horne, was the 
eldest son of a gentleman at Butterley, in 
Derbyshire. He was born in 1685, and 
-was the favourite of his father, who in- 
dulged him with a horse and money in 
early life. to ramble from once place of 
diversion to another. In this course of 
dissipation he gave a loese to his passion 
for wemen. Not content with debauchiny 
his mother’s maid-servants, he acknow- 
ledged his being the occasion of the mur- 
der of a servant girl who was with ‘child 
by him, ‘and that he used to lie with his 
own sisters. | 

In the month of February 1724, his sis- 
ter was delivered of a fine boy. Three 
days after, he came to his brother Charles, 
who then lived witi him at his father’s, at 
ten o'clock at night, and told him he must 

take a ride with himthat night. He then 

fetched the child, which they put into a 
long linen bag. They took two horses out 
of the stable, and rode straight to Annesley 
in Nottinghamshire, five computed miles 
from Butterley, carrying the child by 
turns. When they came near-that place, 
William alighted, and asked whether the 
child was alive, Charles answering in the 
affirmative, he took it in the bag and went 
away, bidding the other stay till-he should 
return. When Charles asked what he had 
done with it, he said be had laid it by a 
hay-stack, and covered it with hay, where 
it was indeed found starved to death, by 
being left all night in the cold. 

Charles, not long after, upon some dif- 
ference with his brother, mentioned the 
affair to his father, who insisted he should 
never speak of it. It was accordingly 
kept a secret til the old gentleman’s death, 
which happened. about the year 1747, 
when he was in his hundred and second 
year. Soon after, being with Mr. Cooke, 
an attorney of Derby, about parish busi- 
ness, Charles told him the affair, Mr. 
Cooke said, he ought to go to-a magistrate, 
and make a full discovery. He accord- 
ingly went to a justice ;, but this gentle- 
man told him he had better be quiet, as it 
was an affair of long standing, and might 

hang half the family. 


- 


* Vide Annual Register for 1729.. 
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About five years ago, Charles being 
ill of a flux, sent for Mr. John 


White, of Ripley, and said, “he was a - 
dying man, and could not go out of the 


- world without disclosing his mind to him ;” 


and told him of the incest and murder, 
Mr. White said it was a nice affair, and 
he could not tell how to advise. A few 
days after, Mr. White seeing him sur- 
prisingly recovered, asked to what it was 
owing. He said, to his disclosing his 
mind to him. 

Some years ago, William AndrewHorne 
threatened one Roe for killing game; and 
meeting him soon after at a public-house, 
words arose about the right to kill game, 
Roe called Horne an incestuous old dog : 
for which words he was prosecuted in the 
ecclesiastical court at Litchfield, and being 
unable to prove the charge, was obliged to 
submit and pay all expences. Roe being 
afterwards. informed that Charles Horne: 
had mentioned to some persons, that his 
brother William had starved his natural 
child to death, went to him, .and found it 
was true. Upon which he applied, about 


“Christmas 1758, to a justice in Derby- 


shire, for a warrant to apprehend Charles, 
that the truth might come out. The war- 
rant was granted; but as the justice did 
public business on Mondays only, the con- 
stable took Charles’s word for his appear- 
ance the Monday following. 

Meanwhile Wiliam being informed-of 


the warrant, sent for his brother Charles, 


and bid him forswear himself, and he 
would be a friend to him. Charles re- 
fused to do this ; and said, ‘* that consi-. 
dering his behaviour to him, he had no 
reason to expect any favour from him ;) 


.but’ as he was his brother, if he would 


give him five pounds to carry him to Li- 
verpool, he would immediately embark for 
another Jand:” but Wolliam refused to 
part with the money. 

The justices of Derbyshire discovering. 


some reluctance to sift the affair to the’ 


bottom, application was made, about the 
middle of March 1759, to a justice of the 


_ Peace in Nottinghamshire, who granted a 


warrant for apprehending William; and 
the Constable of Annesley went to Mr.’ 
Horne’s house at Butterley, and knocked 


at 
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at the door, but was teld by a man-servant 
that Mr. Horne was gone out. ‘They in- 


sisted he was in the house, and threatened. 


to break open the door; upon which they 
were let in, They searched all over the 
house, but could not find him- But in 
one of the rooms they observed a large old 
chest; Mrs. Horne, Mr. Horne’s wife, 
said, ‘‘ there was nothing in it but table- 
linen and sheets.’ Roe insisted on jook- 
ing in it; and going to break the lid, Mrs. 
Horne opened it, and her husband started 
up ina fright bare-headed, saying, ‘ It is 
a sad thing to hang me; for my brother 
Charles is as bad as myself, and he can’t 
hang me without hanging himself.” 

He was carried before two justices of 
Nottinghamshire, and after an examina- 
tion of some hours, having little to offer 
in his defence, he was commited to Not- 
tingham gaol, there to remain till the 
summer assize, held on Saturday the 10th 
of August, 1759, before the Lord Chief 
Baron Parker, when, after a trial, which 
lasted near nine hours, the Jury brought 
him in guilty of the murder. The very 
persons who found the child appeared, and 
corroborated the brother’s evidence. He 
immediately received sentence to be hanged 
the Monday following: but in the eve- 
ning, at the intercession of some gentle- 
men, who thought the time too short for 
such an old sinner to search his heart, 
the judge was pleased to respite the sen- 
tence for a month: at the expiration of 
which he obtained another respite til 
further orders. ‘This time he spent in 
fruitless applications to persons in power 
for pardon, discovering little sense of the 
crime of which he had been convicted ; 
and often said, it was doubly hard to suf- 
fer on the evidence of a brother, for a 
crime committed so many years before. 
He told the clergyman who attended him, 
“‘ That he forgave all his enemies, even 
his brother Charles ; but that, at the day 
of judgment, if God Almighty should ask 
him how his brother Charles behaved, he 
would not give him a good character.” 
‘He was executed on his birth-day, and 
was exactly sevents-four years of age the 
day he died. This he mentioned several 
times after the order of his execution was 
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signed; and said, he always used to have 
plum-pudding on his birth-day, and would 
again, could he obtain another respite. 
He was of so penurious a disposition, that 
it is said he never did-one generous action 
in the whole course.of his life. Notwith- 
standing his licentious conduct, his father 
left him all his real. estate, having some 
time before his death given all his personal 
estate, by a deed of gift, to Charles. ‘The 
father died on a couch in the kitchen, and 
happened to have about twelve guineas in 
his pocket, which certainly belonged to 
Charles; the other, however, took the 
cash out of his dead father’s pocket, and 
would not part with it till Charles promised 
to pay the whole expence of burying the 
old man; which he did: and insisting 
afterwards on his right, the elder brother 
turned him out of doors; and though he 
knew he was master of such an important 
secret, would not give the least assistance 
to him, nor a morsel of bread to his hun- 
gry children begging at their uncle’s door. 
Charles kept a litle alehouse at a gate 
leading down to his brother’s house ; 
which gate he used frequeitly to open to 
him, pulling off his hat at the same time ; 
yet he would never speak to him. Not 
only his brother, but the whole country 
round, had reason to complain of his chur- 
lishness and rigour. He would scarce 
suffer a man, not qualified, to keep a dog 
or a gun; so that he was universally 
feared and hated. Besides his ineest, and 
the murder of the young woman who was 
with child by him, he confessed that he 
broke one Amos Killer’s arm, with a 
violent blow, which occasioned the poor 
fellow’s death. 

25. A ship, named the Earl of Sand- 
wich, sailed from London, in August, 
1765, laden with bale-goods and hard-. 
ware for Santa Cruz, where discharging 
tbeir cargo, they sailed to Oratavo, and 
took ina cargo of wine, silk, cochineal, 
and, what proved most fatal, a large 
quantity cf Spanish dollars, some ingots of 
gold, some jewels and gold-dust. With 
this cargo they sailed for London, and had 
then on board John Cockeran, master ; 


-Charles Pinchent, mate; James Pinchent, 


mariner ; Benjamin Gallispey, cabin-boy ; 


(24) Vike Annual Register for 1759. 


Captaia 
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Captain Glass, his wife and danplster; with 
a boy belonging to them, passengers ; and 
moreover, Peter M’Kinlie, boatswain ; 
George Gidley, cook ; Richard St. Quin- 
tin, and Andrew Mckee sty: mariners. 
These four last entered into a diabolical 
combination to murder the master and 
every body on board, and possess them- 
selves of the treasure in the ship. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 30th of November, 


these four villains being stationed on the: 


night-watch, the master coming on the 
quarter-deck to see every thing safe, was 
seized by M‘Kinlie, and by Gidley knock- 
ed on the head with an iron bar, and 
thrown overboard. The captain’s groans 
being heard by the two Pinchents and 
Captain Glass, they came upon deck, and’ 
‘were immediately attacked by the assasins: 
the Pinchents were knocked down and 
thrown overboard, and Captain Glass was 
killed with his own sword; M‘Kinlie, in 
the scuille, being run through the arm. 
The noise brought Mrs. Glass and her 
child upon deck, when, beholding the 
bloody scene, she implored their mercy ; 
but Zekerman and M‘Kinlie came up to 
them and tossed them both into the sea as 
they were locked in each other’s arms. 
Having thus dispatched all but the boys, 
they altered their course, being then in 
the English caannel, and steered for the 
coast of Ireland; and on the 3d of De- 

eémber were about ten leagues from Wa- 
terford: here they determined to. hoist 


out a bdat, and, loading her with the trea- ‘ 


sure, to sink the ship, together with the 
two boys : this scheme they put into exe- 
ution; one of the boys swam after the 
boat, and she being deeply laden with the 
_ doljars, he came up with her, and laying 
his hand on the gun- heals des received a 
blow on the head from one of the ruffians, 
which obliged him to quit his hold, and 
he was drowned. Soon after the vessel, 
having her bailast-port opened, filled with 
water and overset, and they saw the other 
boy washed overboard and drowned. 

They now thought themselves secure ; 
the dead could tell no tales, and none 
could search the bottom of the sea, far 
evidence of their villany. On their land- 
ing, they buried the bulk of their wealth 
in the sand of the sea-shore, amounting 
ft» two hundred and fifty bags of doliars ; 
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the remainder, with the jewels and ingots. 
of gold, they reserved for present use. 
The hand of justice now began to puré 
sue them: their prodigality of their. ill- 
gotten wealth made them remarkable 
wherever they came ; and the ship, which 
they had consigned to the bottom of the 
sea, floated on shore near Waterford; 
this occasioned much speculation, and 
suspic ion pointed at the rogues who were 


living with great jollity and splendor at - 
‘Dublin. Two gentlemen went from Ross, 


where the ship floated on shore, to Dub- 
lin, told their suspicions to the magistrates; 
and on the Oth of December Quintin and 
Zekerman were apprehended and being 
examined apart, each of them confessed 
the murders and other matters as before 
related ; dlso, that since their arrival in 
Dublin, Gidley and M‘Kinlie had sold 
dollars to a goldsmith to the amount of 
three hundred pounds. By means of this 
goldsmith M*Kinlie was © apprehended ; 
and intelligence was got that Gidley had : 
set out in a post-chaise on his way to. 
Cork, in order to take shipping for Eng- 
Jand. ‘Two persons were dispatched from 
Dublin to Ross, to direct a search to be 
made for the buried. treasure ; and these 
on their return to Dublin fell in with and 
apprehended Gidley. Thus were the 
workers of these atrocious and bloody 
deeds all brought to justice, although 
they had taken every precaution to sink 
and destroy whatever they thought could 
disclose their guilt. 

26. In the year 1689, there lived in 
Paris a woman of fashion called Lady 
Mazel; her house was large and four 
stories high; on the ground-floor was a 
Jarge servants’ hail, in which was a grard 
stair-case, and a cupbcard where the plate 
was locked up, of which one of the cham- 
bermaids kept the key. Ina small room. 
partitioned off from the hall, slept the 
valet de chambre, whose name was Lé 
Brun ; the rest of this. floor consisted of 
apartments in which the Jady saw come 
pany, which was very frequent and nume= 
rous, as she kept public nights for play. 

In the floor up one pair of stairs was the 
lady’s own chamber, which was in the 
front of the house, and was the innermost > 
of three rooms from the ground stair-case ¢ 
the key of this chamber was uswally taken 

~ out 
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out of the door and Jaid on a chair by the pressed surprise his lady did not 


servant who was last with the lady, and 
who pulling the door after her, it shut 
with a spring, so that it could not be 
opened from withovt. In this chamber 
also were two doors, one communicated 
with a back stair-case, and the other with 
a wardrobe which opened to the back 


“stairs also.’ 


- 


On the second floor slept the Abbe 
Poulard, in the only room which was fur- 
nished on that floor. 

On the third story were two chambers, 
which contained two chamber-maids and 
two foot-boys: the fourth story consisted 
of lofts and granaries, whose doors were 
always open: the. cook slept. below in a 
place where the wood was kept: an old 
woman in the kitchen ; and the coach- 
man in the stable. 

On the 27th of November, being Sun- 
day, the two daughters of Le Brun, the 
valet, who were eminent milliners, waited 
on the lady, and were kindly received ; 
but as she was going to church to afiernoon 
service, she pressed them to come again, 
when she could have more of their com- 
pany. } 

Le Brun attended his lady to church, 


% 


and then went to another himself; after - 


which he went to play at bowls, as was 
customary at that time, and from the 


_ bowling-green he went to several places ; 
and after supping with a friend, he went 


home seemingly cheerful and easy, as he 
had been all the afternoon. 

Lady Mazel supped with the Abbé 
Poulard as usual ; and about eleven o'clock 
went to her chamber, where she was. at- 
tended by her maids ; and before they 
left her, Le Brun came to the door to re- 
ceive his orders for the next day: after 
which one of the maids laid the key of the 
chamber-door on the chair next it; they 
then went out, and Le Brun following 
them, shut the door after him, and talked 
with the maids a few minutes. about his 
daughters, and then they’ parted; he 
seeming still very cheerful. , 

In the morning he went to market, and 


“was jocular and pleasant with every body 


he met, as was his usual manner. He 


, . 
then. went home and transacted his custo- 


mary business. At eight o'clock he ex- 
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get up, 
as she usually rose at seven: he went to 
his -wife’s lodging, which was in the 
neighbourhood, and -told her he was un- 
easy his lady’s bell had not rung, and gave 
her seven louis d’ors, and some crowns in 
gold, which he desired her to lock up, 
and then went home again, end found the 
servants in great consternation at hearing 
nothing of their lady; and when one said 
be feared she had been seized with ari 
apoplexy, or a bleeding at the nose to 
which she was subject; Le Bruni said, 
** it must be something worse: my mind 
misgives me, for I found the street-door 
open last night after all the family was in 
the bed but myself.” 

They then sent for the lady’ s son, M. 
de Savonierre; who hinting to Le Brun 
his fear of an apoplexy, he replied, “ It 
is certainly something worse; my mind 
has been uneasy ever since 1 found the 
street-door open last night after the family 
were in bed.” 

A Smith being now brought, the door 
was broke open, and Le Brun entering 
first, ran to the bed; and after calling 
several times, he drew back the curtains, 
and said, ‘* O, my lady is murdered !” he 
then ran into the wardrobe, and took up 
the strong box, which being heavy, he 


> said, 5 she has not been robbed ; how is 


this ?” 

A surgeon then examined the body, 
which was covered with no less than fifty 
wounds’: they found in the bed, which 
was full of blood, a:scrap of a cravat of 
courselace, anda napkin made into a night- 
cap which was bloody, and had the fami- 
ly-mark onit; and from the wounds in 
the lady’s hands, it appeared she had 
struggled hard with the murderer, which 
obliged him to6 cut the muscles before he 
could disengage himself: the bell-strings 
were twisted round the frame of the 
tester, so that they were out of reach, 
and could not ring. A clasp-knife was 
found in the ashes, almost consumed by 
the fire, which had burned off all the marks 
of blood: the key of the chamber was 
gone from the seat by the door; but no 
marks of violence appeared on any of the 
doors, nor were there any signs of a rob- 
bery, as a lar rge sum, of money and all the 


lady’ Ss \ 


> 


in his 


_ joft at the top of the house, under some 
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lady’s jewels, were found in the strong 
box, and other places. 

Le Brun being examined, said, that 
** after he left the maids on the stairs, he 
went down in the kitchen: he laid his 


hat and the key .of the street door on the’ 


table, and ‘sitting down by the fire. to 
warm himself, he fell asleep; that he 
slept, as he thought, about. an hour, 
and going to lock the street-door, he 
found it open; that he locked it, and 


' took the key with him to his cham- 


ber.” On searching him, they found 
pocket a key, the wards of 


which were new filed, and made remark- 


ably large ; and on trial it was found to 


open the street-door, the anti-chamber, 
and both the doors in lady Mazel’s cham- 
ber. On trying the bloody night-cap on 


Le Brun’s head, it was found to fit him 


exactly ; where upon he was committed to 
prison. 
Qn his trial it appearedvas if the lady was 


murdered by some person who had fled, 


and who was let in by Le Brun for ‘that 
purpose. It could not be done by him- 
self, because no blood was upon his 
clothes, nor any scratch on his body, 
which must have been op. the murderer 
from the Jady’s struggling; but that it 
was Le Brun who let him in, seemed 
very clear: none of the locks were forced, 
and his own story of finding the street- 
door open, the circumstances of the key, 


and the night-cap, also a ladder of ropes 


being found in the house, which might 
be supposed to be laid there by Le Brun, 


‘to take off the attention from himself, 


were all interpreted as strong. proofs of his 
guilt; and that he had an accomplice was 


inferred, because part of thecravat found in 


the bed was discovered not to be like his : 
but the maids deposed they had washed 
such a cravat for one Berry, who had 


_ been a footman to the lady, and was turn- 


€d away about four. months before for 
robbing her: there was also found in the 


straw, a shirt very bloody, but which 


was not like the linenof Le Brun, nor 
would it fit him. 


Le Brun in‘his behalf had nothing to 
oppose.to these strong circumstances, 


_ but a uniform good character which he 


kad maintained during twenty-nine 
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years he had served his Jady; and 
that he was generally esteemed a good 
husband, a good father, and a good ser- 
vant. It was therefore resolved to put 
him to the tortare, in order to discover 
his accomplices; which was done with such 
severity on February 23, 1690, that he ° 
died the week after of the hurts he receiv-~ 
ed, declaring his innocence with his dying 


breath, 


About a month after, notice was sent 
from the provost of Sens, that a dealer 
in horses had lately set up there by. the 
name of John Garlet, but his true name . 
was found to be Berry, and that he had 
been a footman in Paris. In consequence 
of this, he was taken up, and the suspi- 
cion of his guilt was increased by his at- 
tempting to bribe the officers. On search- 
ing him, a gold watch was found, which 
proved to be lady Mazel’s: being brought 
to Paris, a person swore to seeing him go 
out of lady Mazel’s the night she was kill- 
ed; anda barber swore to shaving him 
next morning; and on. observing his 
hands very: much scratched, Berry: said 
he shad been killing a cat. 

On these circumstances he was con 
demned to be put to the torture, and 
afterwards broke alive on the wheel. 
On being tortured, he confessed, that by 
the direction and order of Mad. de Sdvo-. » 
niere (lady Mazel’s daughter) he and Le 
Brun had undertaken to rob and murder 
lady Mazel ; and that Le Brun murdered 
her, whilst he stood at the door to pre- 
vent a surprise. 

In the truth of this declaration he per- 
sisted, till he was brought to the place of 
execution; when begging. to speak with 
one of the judges, he recanted what he 
had said against Le Brun and Mad. de 
Savoniere, and confessed, : 

«© That he came to Paris on Wednes- 
day before the murder was committed ; 
and on the I'riday evening he went into 
the house, and, unperceived, got into 
one of the lofts, where he lay till Sunday 
morning, subsisting on apples and bread: 
he had in his pockets: that about eleven 
o'clock on Sunday morning, when he 
knew the lady was gone to mass, he stole 
down to her chamber, and the door being 
open, he tried to get under her bed; but 
it being too low, he returned to the loft, 

u pulled 
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pulled off his coat and waistcoat, and 
returned to the chamber a second time 
in his shirt: he then got under the bed, 
where he continued till the afternoon, when 
lady Mazel went to church ; that knowing 
she would not come back soon, he got 
from under the bed: and being incom- 
moded with his hat, he threw it under 
the bed, and made a cap of a napkin 
which lay in a chair, secured the bell- 
strings, and then sat down by the fire ; 
where he continued till he heard her 
coach drive into the court-yard, when 
he again got under the bed, and remained 
there. 

« That lady Mazel having jbeen in bed 
about an hour, he got from under the 
bed and demanded her money : she be- 
gan to cry out, and attempted to ring, 
upon which he stabbed her; and she re- 
sisting with all her strength, he repeated 
his stabbs till she was dead. ‘ 

«That he then took the key of the 

_wardrobe-cupboard from the bed’s-head, 
opened this cupboard, found the key of 
‘the strong box, opened it, and took out 
all the gold he-could find, to the amount 
of about six hundred livres ; that he then 
Jocked the cupboard and replaced the. key 
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at the bed’s head; threw his knife into 
the fire: took his hat from under the bed, 
and left the napkin in it; took the key 
of the chamber out of the chair, and let 
himself out; went to the loft, where he 
pulled off his shirt and cravat ; and leav- 
ing them there, put on his coat and waist- 
coat, and’stole softly down stairs; and 
finding the street door only on the single 
lock, he opened it, went out, and left it 
open. 

«« That he had brought a rope-ladder to 
let himself down from a window, if he- 
had found the street door double-locked ; 
but finding it otherwise, he left his rope~ 
ladder at the bottom of the stairs, where 
it was found.” . 

Thus was the veil removed from this 
deed of darkness; and all the circum- 
stances which condemned Le Brun, were 
accounted for consistently with his inno- 
cence. From the whole story, the reader 
will perceive how fallible human reason » 
is, when applied to circumstances ; and 
the humane will agree, that in such cases 
even improbabilities ought to be admitted, 
rather than.a man should be condemned ~ 


Vide 


who may possibly be innocent. 
Gent. Mag. Aug. and Sept. 1703. 
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CHAP, I. 


Of the Imagination, and the Force of it 


in some Persons. ; 


PERSON fell into an imagination 
that he was perpetually frozen ; 
and therefore in the very dog-days conti- 
nually sat near the fire, crying out ‘* that 
he should never be warm, unless his 
whole body should be set on fire:” and 
whereas, if not watched, he would cast 
himself into the fire, he was bound in 
chains in a seat near the fire, where he 
sat night and day, not being able to sleep 
by reason of this foolish fan¢éy. When all 
' .the counsels of his friends were in vain, I 
took this course for his cure. I wrapped 
him in sheepskins from head to foot: the 
wool was upon them, which I had well 
_ wetted with aque vite; and thus dressed, 
T set him at once all on fire: he burnt 
thus for half an hour, when dancing and 
leaping, he cried out, ‘* he was now well, 
and rather too hot.” By this means his 
former fancy vanished, and -he in a few 
days was perfectly well *. . 
- 1. A noble person in Portugal fell into 
-a melancholy imagination, that God 
would never pardon his sins. In this 
agony he continued pensive, and wasted 
away : various prescriptions in physic were 
used to no purpose ; as also all kinds of 


- * Zacut. Lusit. Prax. Adm. 1, 1. Obs. 
U2 . 


diversions and other means. At last we 
made use of this attifice: his chamber- 
door being locked, about midnight, at the 
roof of his chamber (we had stripped off 


the tiling for that purpose), there appeared 


an artificial angel, having a drawn sword 
in his right, and a lighted torch in his 
left hand, who called him by his name: he 
straight rose from his bed, and adored the 
the angel which he saw clothed in white, 
and of a beautiful aspect : he listened at- 
tentively to the angel, who told him “ all 
his sins were forgiven,” and so extin- 
guished his torch, and said no more. 
The poor man overjoyed, knocks with 
great violence at the door, raises the 
house, tells them all that had passed; and 
as soon_as it was day, sends for his physi- 
cians, and relates all to them; who con- 
gratulated his felicity. He soon after fell 
to his meat, slept quietly, performed the 
offices of a sound man, and from thence- 
forth never felt any thing of his former 
indisposition. , 

2. In the city of Prague, a woman was 
delivered of a son who was born with his 
foreskin cut and inverted : and this came 
to pass through the vehement imagination 
of the mother, who, three weeks before 
she fell in travail, had Hstened very at- 
tentively to a guest in her house, who dis- — 
coursed, and exactly described the man- 
ner of the Jewish circumcision, at one of 


44, p. 34.—(1.) Ibid, Obs. 45, p. 35, 36. 
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of which he had that morning been pre- 
sent. I was an eye-witness of this ; for I 
was brought by Kepler, the great mathe- 
matician, to behold that boy, who was 
then two years of age. , 

3. Gulielmus Fabricius relates, that 
anno 1600, an honest matron in Rol, near 
the Lemane Lake, at the beginning of the 
second month from \ her conception, 
chanced to pass by the image of a crucifix ; 
and looking ovey-curiously and intentively 
upon the broken and distorted legs of the 
thief that hung on the Jeft side, she was 
therewith so moved and affected, that at 
the end of her time she was delivered of a 
girl who was deformed in her. right leg, 
atter the same manner as she had beheld in 
the thief. ~ : 

4. ‘There was an excellent painter who 
verily believed that all the bones of his 
body were become so flexible and soft, 
that they might as easily be crushed toge- 
ther; and folded one within another, as a 
piece of wax: his mind having received 
this impression, he. kept himself in his 


bed a whole winter together, fearing, if 


he should rise, that the misfortune would 


certainly befall him. He was afterwards. 


cured of his conceit by the artifice of his 
physician, as is set down at large in the 
same chapter. BBP SK 

5. Rodericus Fonseca tells of one who 
being sick of a burning fever, pointing 
from his bed with his finger to the floor 
of the chamber; he desired them that 
stood near him, that they would suffer 
him to swim a while in that lake: the 
physician agreed to it, and he walking 
carefully about, said, ‘* that now the water 
was as high as his knees, straight it was 
come to his loins, and soon after it reached 
as high as his throat :” this done, (behold 
the force and strength of imagination) he 
said he was very well: and so indeed it 
fell out. ' 

6. A certain woman being very big, did 
reckon with her neighbours that she should 
come about the Feast of the Epiphany, or 
of the three Kings. Some therefore told 
her, by way of allusion, that she should be 


delivered of three Kings:. ‘* Pray God ° 
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grant it,” said she, At her time therefore 
she was delivered of three male children, 
one of which was of the colour of an 
fEthiopian, as one cf those three Kings 
are commonly painted. ‘ This story,” 
saith Gemma, ‘‘ 1 thought meet to set 
down, because it was seen as Louvain, and 
is confirmed by sufficient testimony.” 

7. Another woman was delivered of.a 
child all hairy and rough, having too at- 
tentively looked upon the’ picture of John 
the Baptist, as he is ordinarily painted in 
his garments of camel’s hair. 

8. Anno 1638, at Leyden, a woman of 
the meaner sort, who lived near the church 
of St. Peter, was delivered of a child well- 
shaped in every respect, but had the head 
of a cat. Imagination was that which 
had given occasion for this monster: for 
while she was big, she was frightened ex- 
ceedingly with ‘a cat which had got into 
her bed. . 

g. Avery ingenious physician has divers 
times related to me, that being called to a 
young Lady, he found that though she 
much complained of health, yet there ap- 
peared so little cause either in her body, 
or her condition, to guess that she did any 
more than fancy herself sick, that serupling 
to give her physic, he persuaded her 
friends rather to divert her mind by Noe 
journeys of pleasure: in one of which, 
going to St. Winifred’s Well, this lady, 
who was a catholic, and devout in her. 
religion, remained a pretty while in the 
water to perform some devotions, and 
fixed her eyes very attentivey upon the 
red pebble-stones, which, in a scattered 
order, made up a good part of those that 
appeared through the water ; and a while 
after growing big, she was delivered. of a 
child, whose white skin was copiously 
speckled with spots of the colour and big~: 
ness of those stones; and though now 
this child hath lived already several years, 
yet she still retains them, | 

10. One was persuaded, that his nose 
was grown to that prodigious length and 
greatness, that he thought he carried along 
with him, as it were, the trunk of an ele- 
phant, which was always.a great hindrance 


(2.) Addit ad Donat. per Host. 1. 7. c. 3. p. 667.—(3.) Id. ibid. p. 668.—(4.) Nich. Tulpii Obs. 
Med.]. 1. c.18.p.37.—(5.) Roderic. Fonseca de Sanitat. tuenda, c. 24. p. 95.—(6.) Schenck. Obs.. 
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-torhim: so that sometimes he thought it 


swamin his dish. A physician was sent 
for, who understanding his disease, dex- 
terously and without discovery, holds a 
Jong stuffed thing to his nostrils, and 
snatching up a razor, and taking up some 
part of the flesh, he whipt off this coun- 
terfeit nase ; and then with a soporiferous 
potion and wholesome diet, he completed 
his cure. . | 

11. There was one who thought his 
posteriors were made of glass; so that all 
he did he performed standing; fearing, 
that if he should sit down, he should 
break his bottom. 

12.. Montanus tells of one who thought 
ail the superfices of the world was made 
of thin and transparent glass, and that un- 
derneath there lay a multitude of serpents : 
that he lay in his bed asin an island, whence 
if he should presume to venture, that then 
he should break the ‘glass, and so. falling 
amongst the serpents, he should speedily 
be devoured ; and therefore, to prevent 
that misfortune, he was resolved never-to 
stir from his bed. am 

13. Tharsilaus, the son of Pythodorus, 
was possessed with that madness, that. he 
verily thought that all the ships which put 
to shore upon the Pyreeum-were his own : 
he would therefore number them, dismiss 
them ; and when they returned, receive 
them with that joy, as if he -vas the master 
of all their cargo. Ofsuchas were wreck- 


ed he enquired not at all; but such as 
_, came safe he wonderfully rejoiced at, and 


in this pleasure did he pass his life. But 
when his brother returned from Sicily, he 


_ committed this pleasant person to the care 


of physicians, by whom: he was cured: 

yet he affirmed that he never lived so hap- 

pily as whilst he was mad. 
14. A young man troubled with. me 


 lancholy, had a strong imagination that he 


was dead, and did not only abstain fronmr 
meat and drink, but ‘importuned his pa- 
rents that he might be carried unto his 


grave, and buried before his flesh was 
_ quite putrefied. By the counsel of physi- 


cians.he was wrapped in a winding-sheet, 


_ laid upon a bier,.and so carried upon men’s 
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shoulders towards the church. But upon 
the way, two or three pleasant fellows (ap- 
pointed for that purpose) meeting the 
hearse, demanded aloud of them that fol- 
lowed it, whose body it was that was there 
coffined, and carried to burial. ‘They said 
“it was a young man’s, and told them his 
name.’ ‘* Surely,” replied one of them, 
** the world is well rid of him ; for he was 
aman of a very bad and vicious life, and 
his friends have cause to xejoice that he 
hath rather ended his days thus, than at 
the gallows.””. The young man hearing 
this, and vexed to be thus injured, roused 
himself upon the bier, and told them that 
“« they were wicked men to do hina that 
wrong which he had never deserved; that 
if he was alive, he would teach them to 
speak better of the dead.” But they pro- 
ceeding to depreciate him, and to give him 
much more disgraceful and reproachful 
language : he, not able longer to endure ' 
it, leaped from the hearse, and fell about 
their ears with such rage and fury, that 
ceased not buffetting with them till he 
was quite wearied: and by this violent 
agitation the humours of his body altered ; 
he awakened as’ out of a sleep or trance ; 
and being brought home, and: comforted 
with wholesome diet, he within a few days 
recovered his former health, strength and 
understanding. 

15. “In our memory,” saith Lemnius, 
‘* a noble person fell into this faney, that 
he verily believed he was dead, and de- 
parted out of this life; insomuch, that 
when his friends besought him to eat, or 
urged him with threats, he still refused all, 
saying, ‘‘ It was in vain to the dead.” 


They fearing that this obstinacy would 


prove his death, and it being the seventh 
day from whence he had continued it, they 
thought of this device: They brought in- 
to his room, which on purpose’ was made - 
dark, some fellows wrapped in'their sheets, 
and such grave clothes as the dead have: 
these bringing in meat and drink, began 
liberally to treat themselves. The’sick man 
sees this, asked them, ‘ Who they are, 
and what about?” They told him they 
were dead persons. ‘* What then,’” said 


(10) Schenck. Obs. Med. 1. 1. Obs. 1. p. 124. Barthol. Hist. Anat. cent. 1. Hist. 79. p. 114. Lemn. 
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he, “do the dead eat?” <‘* Yes, yes,” 
say they, “and if you will sit down with 
us you’shall find it so.”’ Strait he springs 
from out his bed, and falls to with the 
rest. Supper ended, by virtue of a liquor 
given him for that purpose, he was 
cured. ' 

16. A noblewoman, although both her 
- husband and herself were white, was yet 
delivered of a child of the colour of an 
fEthiopjan ; whom, when she was like to 
suffer as an adulteress, Hippocrates is said 
to have delivered, by explaining the causes 
of such things, and by shewing the picture 
of an ZEthiop in the chamber where she 
and her husband lay, and with which, ,it 
seemed, the fancy of the woman had been 
strongly affected. 

17. There was a lady, a kinswoman 
of mine, who used much to wear black 
patchés upon her face, as was the fashion 
amongst young women, which I, to put 
her from, used \o tell her in jest, that her 
next child should come into the world with 
a black spot in the midst of its forehead; 
and this apprehension was so lively in her 


imagination at the time shé proved with ~ 


child, that her daughter was born marked 
just as the mother had fancied, which there 
are at hand witnesses énough to confirm, 
but none more positive than the young 
Jady herself, upon whom the mark is yet 
yemaining. 


18, Pisander, a Rhodian historian, la- 


boured under such a melancholy fancy, 
that he was in continual fears lest he 
should meet his own ghost; for he verily 
believed, even while he was alive, that his 
soul had deserted his body. ‘* Such ano- 
ther person as this was in’Ferrara,” saith 
Giraldus, ‘‘ who could by no means be 
persuaded by Nicholaus Leonicenus his 
physician, that it was impossible for bo- 


dies to walk up and down without their- 


souls ;.-he approved of such reasons as 
Were propounded, granting all the pre- 
mises; but whenever they went about to 
infer fhe conclusion, he would then cry 
out, he “ denied the whole of it.” f 

19. Menedemus, a Cynic philosopher, 
fell into that degree of melancholy, that 
- ‘he went up and down in the dress of a 
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fury, saying, ‘‘ He was sent as a messen- 


ger from hell, to bring the devils an ac- 
count of the sins of aj] mortals.” is 

20. The followirg remarkable account — 
was sent from Dubiin, and inserted in the 
public newspapers, August 16, 1740. On 
Sunday morning died at his house in 
Meath-street, of the hyp, vapours, or the 
strength of imagination, Peter Marsh, esq. 
who some months ago was riding out, and 
a horse in the staggers came behind, and 
took hold of him by the buckle of his 
breeches, lifted him out of the saddle, 
gave him a shake, and laid him down up- 
on the ground safe, without any bite, 
bruise, scratch, or any sort of harm. He 
continued well for the space of three 
weeks, and never once talked of the affair 
after the first or second day. Three 
weeks after, the gentleman who owned 
the horse came to see Mr. Marsh, and told 
him, that the horse which dismounted him . 
was dead of the staggers. He being then 
at dinner, laid down his knife and fork, 
and said, ‘‘ He then died mad, and [ shall 
die mad too.” And from that time he 


fancied himself mad, although he had not 


any onesymptom of it. Ifhe gave a yawn 
or the like,, he would immediately cry 
out, * that is the way the horse died, and 
I am mad too, and my friends will not be- 
lieve it.” He would not take any prescrip- 
tions that were ordered him ; but said they 
were to no purpose for nothing could do 
him good. ‘fhus he continued for the — 
space of four months. and then died. He 
was opened the next day, but had no 
token or mark inwardly, which all people 
have who are bitten by any mad animal, 
and die of the bite. Neither was he, when 
living, ever troubled with the hydropho- 
bia, or dread of water, or any other h- 
quid, but swallowed and saw them with- 
out any concern; so that the judicious 
are agreed, that it was pure conceit and 
fancy, and not madness, that killed him. 

21, Dr. Boerhaave gives the following 
instances of the force of imagination in 
women, in his academical lectures ; 

«© | have seen myself,” says he, * an 
instance of a healthy woman suckling a 
very healthy child, who was so disturbed 
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by another woman scolding at her, that 
she was all in a tremor; and by suckling 
her child in this condition it was imme- 
diately convulsed, and remained epilectic. 

«* A-princess was delivered of a black 
daughter, by only seeing, for the first time, 
a blackmoor whilst she was pregnant. 

«In Leyden, the: mother of several 
well-formed children, being pregnant, was 
accosted by a beggar who had two thumbs 
on one hand; and on her delivery, the 
child had two thumbs on one’ hand; 
which I examined, and found the bones 
entirely perfect. 

‘© ] was acquainted with a lady who 
had many beautiful children. Being eight 
months gone with child, she was accosted 
by a beggar with a red hair-lip; she trem- 
bled all over, struek her mouth, and not 
long after was delivered of a child well 
formed, except in the lips and the palate, 
which were perfectly slit within the nos- 
trils as in the beggar. 


«¢ A lady in her pregnancy wanted a fine 


_ mulberry she saw on a tree. One chanced 
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to fall on the tip of her nose, which she 
rubbed, and afterwards she was delivered 
of a handsome girl ;- but who had on the 
tip of her nose as fine a mulberry as any 
painter could draw. : 

«s A woman withchildsaw, at Mechlin, 
two soldiers fighting, one of whi chcut off 
the other’s hand, She, ina fright, drew 


back her hand, and was delivered of a_ 


child which seemed as if one hand had 
been newly cut off: and the stump bled’ 
so much, that the child died: yet the hand 
was not found in the after-birth. | 

«‘When the Dutch defended Ostend 
against the Spaniards, a Spanish soldier 
lost his arm, and afterwards went about 
shewing the stump and begging: the wife 
of Mark de Vogelar seeing him, afterwards 
brought forth a daughter without the right. 
arm ; and the shoulder run so with blood, 
that a surgeon was obliged to stop and 
consolidate it, and to prevent the child’s 
dying : yet the arm was not found in the 
after-birth. The infant was healed, and 
lived to be seventy-six years old. 

“«‘ The duke of Alva, having ordered three 
hundred citizens to be put to death toge- 
ther at Antwerp; a lady who saw the 
sight was presently after delivered of a 
¢hild without a head, 
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22. Father Malebranche relates, that 
there was a young man, an idiot from his 
birth, in the hospital of incurables at Paris, 
whose limbs were broke in all places, 
where it is customary to break those of. 
malefactors who suffer on the wheel : his 
misfortune was caused by his mother’s 
seeing an execution; every stroke the 
criminal received, vehemenently struck 
the mother’s imagination , and the infant's 
bones were broken at his birth exactly in 
the corresponding parts ; it lived 20 years, 
and was continually visited by the curious, 
and among others by the Queen. 

Father Malebranche also tells of a preg- 
nant woman who happened to be at the 
solemnizing the canonization at St. Pius 
at Paris; and having attentively consider- 
ed the image of the Saint, was afterwards 
delivered of a child perfectly resembling 
it. It had the face of an old man; its 
eyes were raised to heaven, and its arms 
ran across its breast. This author adds, 
every one could see it at Paris as well as 
myself, the infant being kept for a consi- 
derable time in spirits of wine.” 


- 


CHAP. II. 


Of the Comprehensiveness and Fidelity 
of the Memories of some Men. 


Next unto that of reason, man is not 
endowed with a choicer and more necessary 
faculty than that of memory, It is the 
treasury and safe repository of all the arts 
and sciences, of all the axioms and rules 
which we have heaped up, and with 
great study, labour, and long experience 
laid together, for the better conduct and 
government of life in this our mortal state. - 
But it must be confessed it is a more deli- 


‘cate and frail partof the soul, and the 


first of all others that receives the injurious 
impressions of age; yet how long it hath: 
been retained. in some, how heightened 
and improved in others, see the following 
instances. | 

1. Avicenna, an excellent physician 
and philosopher, read over the books of 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics forty times ; and 
thereby so fixed them in his square 
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that he was able to repeat them without ty-four books, and so also the latter, 


book. 

‘2. Mr. Humphrey Burton, a gentleman 
of good’ worth in the city of Coventry, 
being at the time of my writing this, 


viz. Sept. 10, 1676, of the age of eigh- 


ty-three, besides his many and other 
accomplishments, can, by the strength 
and firmness of his memory, give the 
sum of any chapter in the New Tes- 
tament, and of the chapters in divers 
books of the old Testament, ina Latin 
distich, with as much readiness, and 
as little hesitation, as if he had directly 
read themout of a book. I myself 
have frequently put him ‘to the trial; 
wherein, though I have observed no 
order, but named here a chapter at the 
beginning, then one towards the end, 
then again returned to the middle, and so 
on purpose prevented any assistance he 
might have from an orderly succession 
and dependance; yet could I no sooner 
name: the chapter and book ‘whereof I 
-desired the account, but he was ready 
with his distich. 

3. Cineas the ambassador of king 
Pyrrhus, the very next day that he came 
(to Rome, both knew, and also saluted by 
their names all the senate, and the, whole 
order of the gentlemen of Rome. 

4, Franciscus Cardulus, a learned 
man, was able to write two pages “entire 
which any other man should read, in the 
same order he read them; or if any one of 
the company choosed, he would repeat 
them backwards. ae Ore 

§, I have heard it from one who was 
present at the discourse, that in the pre- 
sence of a prince of Germany, when 
mention was made of Tacitus, that Justus 
Lipsius did then say, that he had the 
golden volume so firm and entire in his 
memory, that he challenged any to make 
a trial of- what he -said; and if in 
repeating of ‘Tacitus all over he missed but 


one word, he should stab him, and he « 


would freely open his breast or throat for 
him to strike at! — 
6. The works of Homer are his Iiads 


_ and Odysseys, the former consist of twen- 


: 


His [liads have in it thirty-one thousand 
six hundred and seventy verses, and J 
suppose his Odysseys have no less ; and 
yet it is said of Joseph Scaliger, that in one- 
and-twenty days he committed all Homer 
to his memory. . 

7. Hortentius, who for his eloquence 
was called the king of causes; of him, 
Cicero writing to Brutus, ‘“* There was,” 
saith he, “‘ in that man sucha memory, as 
T have not known a greater in any.” It 
is said of him, that sitting on a time ina 
place where things were exposed to public 
sale for a whole day together, he recited 
in order all the things that were sold there, 
their price, and the names of the buyers ; 
and by the account taken of them, it. 
appeared that he had not been deceived in 
any of them. Cicero comparing himwith 
Lucullus, saith Hortensius, his memory 
was the greater for words, but that of 
Lucullus for things. 

8. Lucius Lucullus, a great captain and 
philosopher, by an admirable strength of 
memory was able to give so ready an ae- 
count of all affairs at home and abroad, asif _ 
he had had them all at once presented be- 


fore his eyes. 


Pompeius Gariglianus, a canon of 
the Church of Capua, was of so gréat a’ 
memory, as [remember not to have known 
his like: he was so well and . thoroughly 
known ‘in all Plato, Aristotle, Hippocrates, 
Galen, Themistius, Thomas-Aquinas, and 
others, that as an admirable instance of his 
memory, he would upon ceccasion not 


only repeat their sentences, but the very 


words themselves. 

10. “* Age,” saith Seneca, *< has done 
me many injuries, and deprived me of 
many things | once had: it hath dulled 
the sight of my eyes, blunted the sense 
of hearing, and slackened my nerves. 
Amongst the rest I have mentioned before 
is the memory, a thing that is the most 
tender and frail of all parts of the soul, 
and which is first sensible of the assaults 
of age: that heretofore this did so flourish 
in me, as not only served me for use, 
but might even pass for a miracle I cannot 
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deny; for I could repeat two thousand 

ames in the same order as they were 

spoken, and when as many as were scho- 

_ lars to my master, brought each of them 

several verses to him, so that the number 

_. of them amounted to more than two hun- 

dred, beginning at the last, I could recite 

_ them orderly unto the first: nor was my 

_.memory only aptto receive such things as I 

- would commit to it, but was also a faith- 

ful preserver of all that 1 had entrusted it 
with.” 

11, Lippius Brandolinus, in his book 
of the condition of human life, reports cf 
Laurentius Bonincontrius, that at eighty 
years of age he had so perfect and entire 
a memory, that he could remember all 


that had happened to him when he was a 


boy, and all that he had read in his youth, 
_ and could recite them in such a manner, 
_ that you would think he had seen or rea 
_. them but that very day. . 
12. Afneas Sylvius, in his history of 
the council of Basil (at which himself 
was present), tells of one Ludovicus 
_ Pontanus of Spoleto, a lawyer by profession, 
_ who died of the pestilence at that council 
at thirty years of age: that he could recite 
_ not the titles only, but the entire bodies 
_ of the laws, being, saith he, for vastness 
and fastness of memory not inferior to 
any of the ancients. ‘ 
_ 13. Famianus Strada, in his first. book 
of academical prolusions, speaking of 
Franciscus Suarez, ‘hehath,” saithhe, ‘so 
_ Strongamemory, that hehath St. Augustine 
_ (the most copiousand various of thefathers) 
_ Yeady by heart, alleging every where, as 
~ occasion presents itself, fully and faithful- 
ly his sentences, and, which is very 
Strange, his words; nay, if he be de- 
_ manded any thing touching any passage 
in any of his volumes (which of them- 
_ selves are almost enough to fill a library), 
I myself have seen him instantly shewing 
and pointing with his finger to the place 


and page in which he disputed of that. 


_ Matter. 

_ 14, Dr. Raynolds excelled this way, to 

_ the astonishment of all that were intimately 
acquainted with him, not only for St. 


s 
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Augustine’s works, but also all classical 
authors; so that.it might be truly said of 
him, that which had been applied to others, 
that he was a living library... Upon occa- 
sion of some writings which passed be- 
tween him and Dr. Gentius, then our 
Professor of the civil laws, he publickly 
confessed, that he thought Dr. Raynolds 


had read, and did remember more of those _ 


laws than himself, 
profession. . 
15. Carmidas a Grecian, or Carneades, 
as Cicero and Quintilian call him, was of 
so singular a memory, that he was able to 
repeat by heart the contents of most books 
in a whoie library, as if he read the 
same immediately out of the books them- 
selves, . | 
10. Portius Latro had\so firm a memory 
by nature, and thatso fortified by art, that 
it was at once so capacious and tenacious, 
that he needed not to read over again what 
he had written ; it sufficed that he had 
once wrote it, and though he did that with 
great speed, yet did he in that time get it 
by heart. Whatsoever he had entrusted 
with his memory in this kind could never 


though it were his 


be erased, and whatsoever he had once — 
pronounced without book, he still remem- : 


bered. Enjoying the happiness of such a 
memory, he needed not the assistance of 
books: he gloried that he wrote down all 
in his mind, and what he had there written, 
he ever had in such readiness, .that he ne- 
ver stumbled at the calling to mind of any 
one word. He spoke as if he had read 
out of a book : if any man proposed the 
name of any great general (such a memory 
had he as to history) that immediately he 
could recount all that he had done, and 
would relate his exploits in such a manner 
(not as if he repeated what he had before 
read), but as if he read what he had newly 
written. 


17. The memory of the famous Jewel; -_. 


Bishop of Salisbury, was raised by art and 
industry to the highest pitch of human 
possibility ; for he could readily repeat any 
thing that he had penned after once read- 
ing of it. And therefore usually at. the 
ringing of the bell, he began to commit 
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his sermons to heart, and kept what he 
learned so firmly, that he used to say, that 
if he were to make a speech premeditated, 
before a thousand auditors, shouting or 
fighting all the while, yet he could say 
whatsoever he had provided to speak. 
Many barbarous and hard names out of a 
calender, and forty strange words, Welsh, 
Irish, &c. after once reading, or twice at 
the most, and short meditation, he could 
repeat both forwards and backwards, with- 
out any hesitation. Sir Francis Bacon, 
reading to him only the last clauses of ten 
lines in Erasmus’s Paraphrase in a confused 
and dismembered manner, he after a small 
pause rehearsed all those broken parcels of 
sentences the right way, and on the con- 
trary, without stumbling. ; 
18. Petrarch speaks of a certain soldier, 
a friend of his, and his companion in many 
a journey, who had such a memory, that 
though hewas afflietedwith public and pri- 
vate calamities (which are wont either to 
destroy, or at least to disturb and weaken 
the memory), he could vet faithfully retain 
all that he had seen.or heard, even to the 
observation also of the time and place 
wherein the thing was said or done. And 
those things which he had heard many times 
before, if they were again spoken of, and 
that any thing was added or diminished, he 
was able to correct it. . By which means it 
eame to pass, that while he was present, 
Petrarch was very cautious and circumspect 
in speaking. 
1g. Jerome of Prague (the same that 
was burnt alive in the council of Constance) 
had, it appears, a most admirable memory ; 
whereof Poggius, in his epistle to Leonar- 
dus Aretinus, produces this as an argu- 


ment; that after he had been three hundred 


and forty days in the bottom of a stinking 
and dark tower, in a place where he could 
neither read nor see; yet did he allege the 


testimonies of so many of the learned and. 


wisest persons in favour of his tenets. cited 
so many of the fathers of the church, as 
might have sufficed, and been more than 
sufficient, if all that time he had been in- 
tent upon his study without the least mo- 
lestation or disturbance. ~ 

20. Neoptianus, cousin to Heliodorus 
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the Bishop, was of that notable memory, 
that in disputations and familiar con- 
ference; if any man cited a testimony, | 
he could straight know from .whence 


it was; as, suppose this was Tertul- — 


that from Lace - 
tantius, &c. and with continual reading — 
he made his bosom a Christian library. : 

21. Theodorus Metochites, who in the 
reign of Andronicus Paleologus, was as 
eminent person, by the excellency of the 
memory had attained to the very height of. 
learning. If you asked him of -any thing 
that was new, or of antiquity, he would 
so recount it, as if he recited it out of 
some book; so that, in his discourses, 
there was little need of books, for he was 
a living library and, as it were, an oracle, 
where aman might know all that he de- 
sired. 

22. Christopherus Longolius had such a — 
memory, that scarce any continuance of ~ 


time was able to remove those things from , 


his mind which he had once fixed there, — 
Being often askedof many different things, ' 
concerning which he had read nothing for _ 
many years ; yet would he answer with as — 
much readiness to each of them, as if he — 
had read them but that veryday. Ifat any — 


time a discourse chanced to be of such — 


things as were treated on by divers and — 
different authors, when the things were the © 
same, yet would heso distinguish of them — 
in his discourse, reciting every author in” 


his own words, that’he seemed to speak 


them not by heart, whereby mistakes may — 
arise, but as if he had read them out of 
the books themselves: when he did this 
often, he so raised the admiration ef au- — 
ditors, that they thought-he made use of” 
some artifice, and not of his natural me-~ 
mory. red + 

23. In Padua, near unto me, dwelt a_ 
young man of Corsica, of good birth, and_ 
sent thither to study the civildaw ; in the 
study, of which he had spent some years 
with that diligence and attention, . that 
there was now raised amongst usa great 
opinion of his learning. He came almost | 
every day to my house, and there went a 
report, that he attained to an art of me=_ 
mory, by assistance of which he was able 


ie 


y 


x” 


to perform that which another could not 
believe unless he beheld it; when [heard 
this, I had a desire to behold these won- 
derful things, as onenot very credulous of 
such matters as come by hearsay. I there- 
fore desired him to give me some such kind 
of instance of his art as he should think fit. 
He told me he would do it when I pleased. 
« Immediately, then,’ said 1; and when 
he refused not, all we who were present 
went into the next room; there did I dic- 
tate Latin, Greek, and barbarous names, 
_ some significant, others not ; so many, and 
so different, having nottheleast dependanee 
one upon the other, that I was weary with 
dictating, and the boy with writing what I 
dictated, and all the rest with hearing, 
and expectation of the issue. When we 
were thus diversely weared, he alone called 
for more. But I myself said it was fit to 
- observe some measure: and that I should 
be abundantly satisfied if he could but 
_recite me the one half of those I had caused 
already to be set down. He fixing his eyes 
upon the ground (with great expectation 
on our part), after a short pause began to 
speak. -In brief, to our amazement, he 
repeated all we had wrote in the very same 
order they were set down, without scarce 
a stop or any hesitation: and then begin- 
ning at the last, recited them all backwards 
to the first; then so as that he would name 
only the first, third, fifth, and in that 
order repeat all; and indeed*in- what order 
we pleased, without the least error. After- 


wards, when I was more familiar with him: 


(having often tried him, and yet never 
found him speaking otherwise than the 
truth), he told me once, aud certainly he 
was no hoaster, that he could repeat in that 
manner thirty-six thousand names, and 
which was yet the most strange, things 
stuck in his memory, that he would say, 


with little trouble, he could repeat any” 


thing he had entrusted within a year after, 
For my own part, I made trial of him after 
many days, and found he said true. He 
taught Franciscus Molinus, a young pa- 
trician of Venice, and who had.but a 


'- weak memory, inthe compass of but seven 


days, .wherein he had learned of him to 
repeat five hundred names with ease, and 
in what order he pleased. 
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24.» Francis, King of France, excelled 
well-nigh all those of his time, in the 
firmness and readiness of his memory ; 
what every particular province ought to 
contribute; what ways and what rivers 
were most,convenient for their passage ; 
out of what winter quarters a party of 
horse might be most speedily drawn : all 
these, and the like matters, even concern- 
ing the remotest cities, he comprehended 
with that singular memory, that the nobles 
who were improved in those affairs by 
daily and consiant employments, thought 
he held them in his memory, as if they lay 
there in an index. aie 

25. Mr. Thomas Fuller, B. D. was said 
to have a great memory, insomuch that he 
could name in order all the signs on both 
sides the way from the beginning of Pater- 


-noster-Row at Ave-Maria Lane, to the 


bottom of Cheap-side to Stocks-Market. 
And that he could dictate to five several 
writers at the same time, on as many ditte~ 
rent subjects. This Gentleman making 
a visit to a committee of sequestrators sit- 
ting at Waltham in Essex, they soon fell 
into a discourse and commendation of his 
great memory; to which Mr. Fuller re- 
plied, “’Tis true, gentlemen, that tame. 
has given me the report of a memorist, and 


‘if you please [ will give you an experiment 


of it.” They all accepted the motion, told. 
him they should look upon it as an obliga=. 
tion, laid aside the business before them, 
and prayed him tobegin. ‘‘Gentlemen’ - 
says he, I will give you an instance of my 
good memory inthat particular. Your wor- 
ships have thought fit to sequester an honest 
but poor cavalier parson, my neighbuur, 


‘from his living and committed him to 


prison ; he has a great charge of children, 
and his circumstances are but indifferent, 
if you please to release him out of prison 
and restore him to his living, I will ne- 
ver forget.the kindness while I live.” "Tis 
said the jest had such an influence upon the 
committee, that they immediately released 
and restored the poor clergyman. 


-~ 


26. > M. la Motte, author of manY 
tragedies, comedies, and operas, and a 
translation of Homer, in French heroic 
verse, was remarkable for a most retentive 
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memory, of which the following story is a 
striking instance : A young author read a 
new tragedy to him, which he heard all 
through with seeming great pleasure. He 
assured the writer that this piece was ex- 
cellent, and that he would engage for its 
success. But, says he, you have been 
guilty of a little plagiarism. To prove this 
I will repeat to you the second scene of the 
fourth act of your play. The young poet 
assured him that he was mistaken, for he 
had not borrowed a line from any body. 

La Motte said, that he asserted nothing 
which he could not prove, and immediately 
repeated the whole ~ scene with as 
much animation as if he himself had been 
the author of it. ‘Those who were present 
looked at one another with astonishment, 
and knew not what to think.’ The author 
bimself was more especially disconcerted. 

When La Motte had for some time enjoyed 
his embarrassment, he said, « Gentlemen, 
recover yourselves from your surprise.” — 
Then addressing himself to the author, 
“*'The scene, ‘sir, is certainly your own, as 
well as the rest of the play, but it appeared 
to me so beautiful and so affecting, that I 
could not help getting it by heart when 
you read it to me.” 

| 27. Methridates who fuled_ over 
twenty-two nations, was acquainted with 
all their languages, and able to express him- 
self with fluency in each. 

_ Hortensius, one of the most celebrated 
orators of ancient Rome, had so happy a 
memory, that after studying a discourse, 
though he had not written down a single 
word of it, he could repeat it exactly in the 
game manner in which he had composed 
it: His powers of mind in this respect 
were really astonishing, and we are told, 
that in consequence of a wager he 
spent a whole day in an. auction, and 
when it ‘was ended, recapitulated every 
article that had been sold, together 
with the prices and the names of the pur- 
chasers in their proper order, without er- 
ring in one point, as was proved by the 
clerk who followed him with his book. 

Lipsius, so celebrated for his erudition, 
remembered the whcle history of Tacitus, 
and pledged himself to recite word for 
word, any passage that might be required, 

consenting to allow. a person to stand by 
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‘him with a dagger, and to plunge it into 


his body, if he did not faithfu'ly repeat the 
words of the author. Muret relates, that 
he dictated one day to a young Corsican, 
an innumerable multitude of Greek, Latin, 
and barbarous words, all distinct from 
each other, and that when he was tired of 
dictating, the Corsican repeated them 
without hesitation in the same order, and 
then repeated themin areversed order, 


beginning at the last. . , 
Jedediah Buxton, a poor illiterate English 


peasant, who could neither read nor write, 
and whodied some years ago, was remarka- 
ble for hisknowledge of the relative propor- 
tions of numbers. their powers, and pro- 
gressive denominations. To these objects 
he applied the whole force of his mind, and 
upon these his attention was so constantly, 
rivetted, that he frequently took no notice 
of external objects, and when he did it was 
only with respect to their numbers. If 
any space of time was mentioned: before 
him, he would soon after say that it conitain- 


ed so many minutes, andif any distance, — 


he would assign the number of hair 
breadths in it, even when no question: 
was asked him by the company. 

- Being required to multiply 456 by 378, 
he gave the product by mental arithmetic,, 
as soon as a person in company had com- 
pleted it in the common way. Being re-* 
quested to work it audibly, that his method 
might be known, he multiplied 456 first 
by 5, which produced 2280; this he againy 
multiplied by 20, and found the product 
45,000, which was the multiplicand: multi- 
plied by 100; this product he again mul- 
tiplied by 3, which produced 136,800, 
the product of the multiplicand by 300. 
It remained therefore to multiply this by 
78, which he effected by multiplying 2280, 
or the product. of the multiplicand miulti- 
plied by 5 by 15, as 5 times. 15 is 75. This» 
product being 34,200, he added to 136,800 
which was the multiplicand multiplied by 
300, and this produced, 71,000, which 
was 375 times 450. ‘Yo complete his 
operation therefore, he multiplied 456. by’ 
3, which. produced 1,368, and having 
added this number to 171,000, he found 
the’ product, of 456 multiplied by 378 to 
be 172,368, | 

By this it appears, that Jedediah’s me- 
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thod of arithmetic was entirely his own, 
and that he was so little “acquainted with 
the common rules as to multiply 456 first 
by 5, and. the product by 20, to find what 
sum it would produce, multiplied by 100, 
whereas had he added two cyphers to the 
figures, he would have obtained the pro- 
duct all at once. . 

A person who had heard of his astonish- 
ing performances, meeting with him once 
accidentally in order to try his calculating 
powers, he proposed to him the following 
question. Admit a field to be 423 yards 
long and 383 yards broad, what is the area ? 
After the figures wereread to him distinct- 
ly, he gave the true product, ‘162,009, 
yards in the space of two minutes; for the 
proposer observed by his watch how long 
each operation took him. The same per- 
son asked him, how many acres the said 
field measured? and in eleven minutes 


he replied, 33acres, 1 rood, 35 perches, 20 . 


yards, and a quarter. He was then asked 
how many barley corns would reach eight 
miles? ina minute anda half he answered 
1,520,640» barley corns. He was like- 
wise asked, supposing the distance between 
York and London to be 204 miles, how 
many times will a coach wheel turn round 
in ‘that space, allowing the circumference 
of the wheel to be six yards? in‘ thirteen 
minutes he answered 59,840 times. 
Though these instances, which are well 
authenticated, are sufficient proofs of Je- 
dediah’s astonishing strength of mind, for 
the farther satisfaction of the curious, we 


.. Shall subjoin the following :—Being asked 


how long, after the firing of one of the can- 
nons at Retford, the report might he heard 
at Flaughton Park, the distance beitig five 
miles, and supposing the sound to moye 
at the rate of 1142 feet in one second of 
time > he réplied, after about a quarter of 
an hour, in 23 seconds, 7 thirds, and that 
40 remained. He was then asked, admit 
that 3,584 brocoli plants are set in rows, 
four feet asunder, and the plants 7 feet 
apart in a rectangular plot of ground, how 
much Jand will these plants occupy? in 
nearly half an hour. he said 2 acres, 1 rood, 
8 perches and a half. 

This extraordinary man would stride’ 

over a piece of land, or a field, and tell the 


* Elmeton a small village near Chesterfield, was the place of his nativity’. 
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contents of it with as much exactness as 
if he had measured it by the chain. In 
this manner he measured the whole lord- 
ship of Elmeton*- of some thousands of 
acres belonging to Sir John Rhodes, and 
brought him the content not only in 
acres, roods and perches, but even in 
Square inches: after this he reduced them, 
for his own amusement, ‘info square hair-— 
breadths computing about 48 to each sidé 
of an inch, which preduced such an in- 
comprehensible number as appeared alte- 
gether astonishing. ~~~ 

‘The only objects of Jedediah’s curiosity, 
next to figures, was the king and royal 
family, and his desire to see them was so 
strong that, in the beginning of the spring 

1754, he walked up wo London for that 
purpose, but was obliged to return disap-~ 
pointed, as his majesty had removed to 
Kensington just as he arrived in town. 
He was, however, introducedto the Royal 
Society, wNom he called the Volk of the 
Stety Court. The gentlemen who were 
then present, asked him’ several questions 
in arithmetic to prove his abilities, and’ 
dismissed’ him with a handsome gratuity. 

During his residence in London, he 
was carried to’ see the tragedy of King 

Richard 111. performed at Drury-Lane 
play-house ; and it was expected that the 
novelty of every thing in this place, toge= 
ther with the splendour of the surround- 
ing objects, would have’ fixed him with 
astonishment, or that his passions would, 
in some degree, have been roused by the 
action of the performers, evenif he did not 
fully comprehend the dialogue, But his 
thoughts were otherwise eniployed ; ‘dur- 
ing the dances, his attention was engaged 
in reckoning the number of steps. After 
a fine piece of music, he declared that the 
innumerable sounds produced by the in- 
struments, perplexed him beyond mea= 
sure; but he counted the words uttered 
by Mr. Garrick in the whole course of the 
entertainment, and affirmed, that in this 
he had perfectly succeeded. 

_ Born to no fortune, and brought up to 
no particular profession, Jedediah sup- 
ported himself by the labour wf his hands ; 
and though his talents, had they been pro- 
perly cultivated, might have iualified him 


for 
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for acting a distinguished part on the thea- 
. tre of life, he pursued “ the noiseless te- 
nor of his way,” sufficiently contented if 
he could gratify the wants of nature, and 
"procure a daily sustenance for himself and 
family. . 

If his enjoyments were few, they seem 
to have been fully equivalent to his wishes. 
Though favoured by nature in a very sin- 
gular manner, and though the powers of 
his mind raised him far above his humble 
companions, who earned their bread in 
the like manner, by the sweat of their 
brow ; ambitious thoughts never inter- 
rupted his repose, nor did he on his re- 
turn from London regret the loss of any 
of those delicacies which he had left 
behind him, It is to such» characters as 
Buxton that the poet Gray alludes, in his 
Elegy in a Country Church-yard, wherehe 
says:— 

« Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear ; 


Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desart air.” 


Jedediah was a married man, and had 
several children. He died in 1778, being 
about seventy years of age. 

When any person asked him tocalculate 
@ question he would sit down, take off his 
old brown hat, and resting upon his stick, 
which was generally avery crooked one, he 
would set to work. He mostly wore on 
hishead either a linen or woollen cap, with 
a handkerchief thrown carelessly around 
his neck, | | 

28. ~ Magliabechi, born at Florence in 
the year 1633, was distinguished for the 
extent of his memory. His parents were 
of so low and mean a rank, that they were 
well satisfied when they got him into the 
service of a man who sold herbs and fruit. 
He had never learned to read, and yet he 
was perpetually poring over the leaves of 
old books that were used as waste-paper 
in his master’s shop. A bookseller, wha 
lived in the neighbourhood, and who had 
often observed this, and knew the boy 
could not read, asked him one day what 
he meant by staring so much on printed 
paper? He replied, that he did not know 
how it came, but that he loved it of all 


: (27.) Adam’s Anecdotes, vol. ii. Pps 103, 
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things; that he was very uneasy in the’ 


business he was in, and should be the hap- 
piest person in the world if he could hve 
with him who had so many books about 


him. The bookseller was astonished, yet» - | 


pleased with the answer, and at last told 
him that he should take him into his shop 
if his master would part‘with him. Young 
Magliabechi thanked him with tears of joy 


in his eyes, and his happiness was highly 


increased when his master, on a request 
from the bookseller, gave him leave to go 
where he pleased. e therefore entered 
on his new business, and had not been 
long in it before he could find any book 
that was asked for as readily as the book- 
seller himself. Some time after this he 


‘learned to read, and when he had done so, 


he was always reading when he could. 
He seems not to have applied to any 
particular study ; a taste for reading’ was 


his ruling passion, and a prodigious me- _ 
-mory his greatest talent. 


He read every 
book almost indifferently that happened 
to come into his hands. He read them 


with surprising quickness, and yet retained. 


not only the sense of what he read, but 
often all the words and the very,manner 


of spelling them, if there was any, thing 


peculiar of that kind in any author. 


His extraordinary application and ta-- 
lents soon recommended him to Ermini. 


and Marini, librarians to the Grand Duke 


of Tuscany. By them he was introduced . 


into the conversations of the learned, and 


made known at court. He then began to, 
be looked upon every where as a prodigy, © 


and particularly for his vast and unbound 
ed memory. - 


It is said that a trial was made of the. 


force of his memory, which, if true, is 
very amazing. A gentleman at Florence, 
who had written a piece which was to be 
printed, had lent the manuscript to Magli- 
abechi, and some time after it had been 
returned with thanks, came to him again 
with a melancholy face, and told him of 
some pretended accident, by which he said 
he had lost his manuscript. The author 


- seemed almost inconsoleable for the loss of 
his work, and intreated Magliabechi, whose. 


character for. remembering what he had 
read was always very great, to try to re 


collect, 
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_ collect as much of it as he possibly could, 
and write it down for him against his next 
visit. Magliabechi assured him he would ; 
and, on setting about it, wrote down the 
whole manuscript without missing a word, 
or even varying in the spelling. 
By treasuring up every thing he read 
‘in so strange a manner, or at least the 


subject, and’all the principal parts of all > 


. the books he ran over, his head became 
* at last, as one of his acquaintance express- 
ed it, ** An universal index of both titles 
and matter.” siethame 

By this time, Magliabechi was become 
so famous for the vast extent of his read- 
ing, and his amazing retention of what he 
read, that it was common for the learned 
to consult him when they were writing on 
any subject. He could tell them not only 
_ who had professedly treated on their sub- 
ject, but such also as had treated on it 
accidegtally in writing on others, both 
which-he did with the greatest exactness ; 
naming the author, the book, the words, 
~ afid often the very number of the page in 
which they were inserted. He did this so 
often, so readily, and so exactly, that he 
came at last’ to be looked upon as an 
oracle for the ready and full answers that 
-vhe gave to all questions which were pro- 
posed to him, in. any faculty or science. 
* His great eminence in this way, and his 
extensive knowledge of books, induced 
the Grand Duke, Cosmo III. to do: him 
the honour of making him his librarians 
At the same time he had the keeping of 


the books of Leopoldo and Francesco Ma- . 


ria, the two Cardinals of Tuscany, and 
yet all this did not satisfy his insatiate ap- 
petite. - To read sucha vast number of 
books as he did, he made use of a ver 
extraordinary method. When a book first 
came into his hands, he would look the 
title page all over, dip here and there in 
the preface and advertisements, if there 
were any, and then cast his eyes on each 
of the divisions, the different sections or 
chapters, and then he would be able for 
ever to know what the book contained ; 
for he remembered as steadily as:he con- 
ceived rapidly. : 
~ After he had taken to this way of read- 
ing, a priest, who had composed a pane- 
‘gync _upon one of his favourite saints, 
rought it to Magliabechi as a present. 
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He read it over in the before-mentioned 
way, and then thanked him very kindly 
for his excellent treatise. ‘The author, in 
some pain, asked him whether that was 
all he intended to read of his book. Magli- 
abechi cooly answered yes, for I know 
very well every thing that is im it. 

Magliabechi had a local memory too, of 
the places where every book stood, and 
seems to have carried this farther than 
merely in regard to collections of books 
with which he was personally acquainted. 
One daytheGrand Duke sent for him, after 
he was his librarian, to ask him whether 
he could get a book that was particularly 
scarce. No, sir, answered Magliabechi ; 
it is impossible, for there is but one in 
the world ; that is in the Grand Signior’s 
library at Constantinople, and is the seventh 
book on the second shelf on the right hand 
as you go in. . | 

Though Magliabechi lived so sedentary — 
a life, with intense and almost perpetual 
application to books, he attained to a 
good old age. He died in his eighty-first 
year, on the 14th of July 1714. .By_ his 
will he left a very fine library of his. own 


-collection for the use of the public, with a 


fund to maintain it, and whatever should 


. remain over to the poor. 


He never married, and was quite negli- 
gent, or rather slovenly, in his dress. Eis 
appearance was such’ as must have been 
far from engaging the affecti6n of a lady, 


_had he addressed himself to any, and his 


face in particular, as‘appears by the seve- 
ral representations of him, whether in 
busts, medals, pictures, or prints, would 
rather have prejudiced his suite than ad- 
vanced it. He received his friends, and 
those who came to consult him in any 
points of literature, in a civil and obliging 
manner; though in general he had almost 
the air of a savage, and even affected it ; 
together with a cynical or contemptuous 
smile which scarcely rendered his look the 
more agreeable. ae 
In his manner of living he affected the 
character of Diogenes: three hard eggs 
and a’draught or two of water were his 
usual repast. Those who went to see him — 
usually found him lolling in a sort of fixed 


wooden cradle, with a multitude of books, 


some thrown in heaps and others scattered 
about the floor all round him, and this 
‘eradle, 


z 
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cradle, or bed, was attached to the nearest 
piles of books by a number of cobwebs. 
At their entrance, he commonly cried out 
to them not to hurt his spiders. 

29. + The want of sight proves a con 
siderable advantage in regard to memory, 
and the application of it, for we who have 
the beneht of our eye-sight, can with 

-more advantage use our memory in mat- 
ters that require’close attention by night 
in the dark, when every thing is quiet and 
sull, than by day, when sights and noise 
are apt to divert our thoughts, and even 
by day we better do it with our eyes shut 
than open. Dr. Wallis, therefore, had 
‘the curiosity to try how far the strength 
of memory would suffice him to perform 
some arithmetical operations; as multipli- 
cation, division, extraction of the roots, 
&c. without the help of pen and ink, or 
any thing equivalent ; and he found it to 
succeed. in numbers of 20, 30, or 4o 
places: in particular, he extracted by 
night, in the dark, the square root of 3 to 
20 decimal places, and, at the request of 
« foreigner, he proposed to himself a 
number of 53 places, and found its square 
root to 27 places, and fixing them in his 
memory, by repeating the same operation 
a night or two after at the foreigner’s 
next visit, Dr. Wallis dictated to him the 
numbers from his memory without previ- 
ously committing them to writing. By this 
he was convinced, that a tolerable good 
memory, fixed with attention, is capable 
of being charged with more than a man 
would at first imagine. 


CHAP, III. 
Of. the Sight; the Perfection of that Sense 


in some, and how depraved in others. 


In Sicily, near unto the town of Ces- 
cus, ‘‘thereis,” saith M. Varro, ‘a foun- 
tain that hath the name of Nus; the waters 

‘whereof ‘have this admirable quality, that 


they render the senses of all such as taste 
of them more exquisite andsubtile. It may 
besuspected that some of those whoaremen- 
tioned in the following examples, had clear- 
éd their eyes with the waters of this foun- 
tain, or some other of the like quality, 
thereby attaining to a quick-sightedness, 
not inferior to that of the Lynx itself.” 

1, There was not many years since a 
Spaniard called Lopes at Gades, now called 
Gibraltar, who, from an high mountain 
called Calpe, would see all over the oppo- 
site strait, out of Europe unto the African 
shore, the passage from whence (as Cleo- 
nardus witnesseth) is no less than three or 
four hours sailina calmsea: he could, from 
the top of this mountain,. discern all that 
was doing in that far distant haven, or 
upon the land near unto it, and did disco- 
ver it; so that by the industry of this no- 
table spy, they of Gades did oftentimes 
avoid those designs, which the pirates had 
upon them: ‘This was told me by a person 
of great honour and dignity, who there 
received it from himself, in the presence 
of others; andamongst other things, he 
said of him, that his eye-brows had hair 
upon them of an extraordinary length. 

2. We find incredible examples of the 
quickness of eye-sight in histories. Ci- 
cero hath recorded, that the whole poem 
of Homer, called his Iliads, was written 
on a piece of parchment in so small a 
character, that the whole might be inclosed 
within the compass of a nut-shell. 

3. The same writer makes mention of 
one that could see and discern outright 135 
miles; ‘‘and,” saith he, ‘* Marcus Varro 
names the man, calling him Strabo ;” of 
whom he further adds, that during the 
Carthaginian war, he used to stand and 
watch upon Lilybeum, a promontory in 
Sicily, to discover the enemy’s fleet com- 
ing out of the haven of Carthage, and 
was able at that distance to count and 
declare the. exact number of their 
ships. 

4. Tiberius the Emperor had eyes of an 
extraordinary bigness; and those such 
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“(which is the wonder) that he could see 
seven in the night-and darkness; but it 


‘was so only for a small time at the first. 


opening of them after sleep ; - by degrees 
_ they afterwards grew dull, and he could se 
_ no more than others, 
__ §, Josephus Scaliger (in the life of his 
father) writes: both of him and_ himself, 
that both of them having blueish.eyes, they 
could sometimes seé in the night, as well 
as we can inthe twilight ;. and that this 
continued with -him from his childhood to 
the twenty-third year of his age. 
6. *¢ Even in our age,” saith Pierius, 
*€ | have heard Marcus Antonius Sabelli- 


- 


cus (while he studied Greek withus) affirm: 


of himself, that as oft as he was waked in 
the night, he was able, - for some time, 
_ very clearly to discern the books, and all 
_ other furniture of the chamber where he 
day. ‘pt ef 

7+ Hieronymus Cardanus, in. the’ be- 


ginning of his youth, had that in common . 


with Tiberius and the rest, ‘that he could 
see in the dark as soon as he waked, all 
that'was in the room: but soon atter all 
tiat ability did desert him: he says the 
cause was the heat of the brain, . the sub- 
tilty of the spirits, and the force of inagi- 
nation. 
8. Czlius haying related (out of Pliny) 
_ the history of Tiberius’s seeing in the dark ; 
- saith moreover, ‘that the same thing had 
_ sometimes happened to himself, 
. Gellius writes, that in the remotest 
_ parts of the country of Albania, the in- 
_ habitants there do grow bald in their child- 
hood 5 and that they can see much more 
clearly in the night, than in the day ; 
for tke brightness of the day: dissipates, 
_ Orrebates the edge of their sizht. 
_ 10. Fabricius ad Aquapendente, relates 
the history of a man of Pisa, who had such 

a constitution of the eye, that he could see 
_ very Well in the night; but either not at 
wall, or else very obscurely in the day. 

» 11. Sophronius, in his Book of Spirits, 
tells. of Julianns a Monk, that for ‘the 


space of seventy years he never lighted. 


nor had acandle;- who, nevertheless, was 
_ Used to read books throughout in the dark- 
hess of the night. 

12. Asclepiodorus, 


| the philosopher, . 
vend scholar of Proclus,; was able; in the- 


thickest of the darkness, to discern and 
know them that stood by him; and also 
used then to read books; as Photius in his 
Bibliotheca witnesses of him. * 
13. Tlie illustrious Count Gaspar Sciop« 
pius, the honour of his age, assured me, 
for a certain truth, that Jo. Mich. Pier- 
ruccius, a person of known abilities in 
Padua, when he was young, used in 
the night-time to compose very elegant 
verses, and write them down exactly, by 
that light. which issued out of his own 
eyes. . ‘ 
14, An excellent and very discreet per- 


‘son was relating tome, thatsome time since, . 


whilst she was talking with some other 
ladies, upon a sudden all the objects she 
looked epon appeared.to her dyed with un- 
usual colours, some of one kind and some 
of another,. but all so bright and livid, that 
she should have been as much delighted ag — 
surprised withthem; but that finding the 
apparition to continue, she feared it por- 
tended some very great.alteration as to her 
health; as indeed the day after she was 
assaulted with such violence, by hystericak 
and hypochondriacal dlstempers, as both 
made her rave for some days, and gave her 
during that time a bastard palsy. 

15. Being a while since in a town 


where the plague had made great havock; 


and enquiring of an ingenious man (that 
was so bold as without scruple to visit 
those that were sick of it) about the odd 
symptoms of a‘ disease that had swept 
away so many there; he told me that he 
was able to tell divers patients to whom he 
was called, before they took their beds, or 
had any evident symptoms of the plague, 
that they were indeed infected, upon pe~ 
culiar observations: that being asked, they 
would tell him, that the neighbouring ob< 
jecis, and particulary his clothes, appeared 
to them beautified with most glorious 
colours, like those of the rainbow, often< 
times succeeding one another. “And this. 


she affirmed to be one of the usual, aswell 


as early symptoms by which this -odd 
pestilence disclosed itself; and when I. 
asked how long the patients were wont to 
be thus affected? he answered, that it 
was most commonly for about aday. 

16. I know a lady of unquestionable 
veracity, who having lately, by adesperate 
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' fall, received several hurts, and particu- 
‘lary a considerable one upon a part of her 
face, near her eye, had her sight so trou- 


bled and disordered, that as she hath more - 


* than once related to'me, not only when 
‘ the next morning one of her servants came 
~ to her bedside to ask how she did, his 
- clothes appeared adorned with such variety 
of colours, that she was fain presently to 
command him to withdraw; but the 
‘ images in her hangings, did for many days 
after appzar to her (if the room were not 
extraordinarily darkened) embellished with 
- several offensively vivid colours, which no- 
body else could see in them. And when 
' J enquired whether or no white objects did 
not appear to her adorned with more lu- 
‘ minous colours than others ? and whether 
’ she saw not some which she could not now 
describe to any whose eyes had never heen 
distempered? she answered me, ‘‘ Phat 
sometimes she thought she saw colours so 
“new and glorious, that they were of a 
’ peculiar kind, and such as she could not 
‘describe by their likeness to any she had 


beheld before or since 3 and,that white did, 


go disorder her sight, that if, several days 
after her fall, she looked upon the inside 
of a book, she fancied she there saw 
‘colours like those of the rain-bow ; and 
“even when she thought herself pretty well 
recovered, and made bold to Jeave her 
chamber, the coming into a place where 
walls and ceilings were whited over, made 
“those objects appear to her with such 
‘glorious and dazzling colours, as much 
offended her sight, and made her repent 
“her temerity : and she added, that the 
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Tviewed this youth both by day and 


night , but there is no disease in the organ 
hat can be observed: no vertigo or dis- 
temper in the head to interrupt or anywise 


intercept the spirits in their motions ; but 
to all appearance, the fabric of the organ — 
is very true and exactly well, and never — 


Y tried 


disturbed with fluxes any way. 
him with spectacles for variety of sight, but 


they did him noservice either by the light of @ 
fire or candle. Hetells me that he was thus ‘ 
from the first time he was able to take 


notice of things, and it came without dis~ 
temper; that this cloudiness comes gradu- 
ally upon him like a mist, as day-light de- 
clines; and that he is always alike in all 


aspects of the moon. He feels no pain by 
fire or candlelight ; finds himself no worse | 


in winter than in summer, and abferves no 
mischief on taking cold. He sweats much 
at work, but finds no difference 2s to his 
sight in those days when he works hard or | 
not. © ‘ 

18. > Dr. Cummins, in a letter to 
J. G. Elsner, says, It is now about two 


years since a person of extensive erudition | 


and a great divine, being fatigued with 


application and Jabour, set about stringing ~ 


and tuning a violin, in order to refresh 
and recreate his spirits by music. In the 
midst of these preparations he broke a 


were immediately applied, and the pain. 
was allayed by cooling opthalmics, by 


which it is. customary to prevent an in- — 


flammation, so that he seemed to have no- 
thing more to fear. 
middle of the night, he saw all objects as — 


But waking in the — 


2% 


string which hurt his right eye. Remedies — 


clearly as if it had been day. He could ~ 
distinguish the finest touches of the pic-— 
tures and pieces of tapestry in his cham- 

ber, and could read with all ease ima- | 
ginable. Greatly astonished at this situa=. 

tion, he shut the hurt eye, but did not_ 
sce; then shutting the other eye, every” 
thing became luminous. He called. his. 

serventand hada light brought, but could 
not bearit; the brightness of the colours 

was too brisk and dazzling.’ Inthe day-_ 
time he found the same symptoms, ard was_ 
obliged, when the sun shone ever so little, 
to keep constantly the weak eye covered. 
This condition lasted several days, but his 
eye afterwards gathered strength insene_ 
sibly, and he saw by it as before. . 


‘distemper of her eyes lasted no less than 
“five or six weeks, though since that she 
hath been able to read and write. much, 
“without finding the least inconvenience in 
"so doing. . 


~/ 


‘ 

17. > I was lately in Suffolk, says Dr.Pas- 
-ham, where I met witha young man about 
_twenty years of age, who all the day hath 

a good sight, and distinguisheth objects 

at all distances as well as any body, and- 
with as much vigour and unweariedness ; 

but when twilight once comes, he is quite 

‘blind, and sees nothing at all; so that 

-he cannot, without great difficulty, direct 

himself abroad, or even at home by the 

lights of a fire or candle, 


~'! 


- 
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CHAP. IV. 


OF the Sense of Hearing, and the Quickness 
or Dullness of it in divers Men. ‘ 


Mr. Peacuam speaks of a great lady 


here in England, whose cheek would rise 


up in a blister at the tenderest.touch of a 


‘rose. It is no easy matter to assign the 


true reason of so strange an antipathy ; nor 
can 1 tell whether it was the exquisiteness 


of the sense,-or some peculiarity in the con- 


texture of the ear or otherwise, that occa- 
sioned some sort of sounds to be so un- 
pleasant, and.even intolerable t 1€ more 
than others *., 

1.. Wincesiaus the Third, King of Bo- 
hemia, was not able to endure the noise of 
bells when they were rung; so that at the 
first sound of them he used to stop both his 


ears with his hands; by reason of which, 


when he came to Prague, they were con- 
scrained to abstain from ringing, especially 
the bigger bells. : 

2. Petrus Carrera, a Spaniard and Go- 
vernor of Guleta in Africa, could not bear 
the smell of gunpowder, nor endure the 
report of great guns: so that as oft as they 
were to be discharged upon the enemy, he 
ran into subterranean caverns and vaulted 
places under the grouad, stopping up both 
his ears with pieces of silk; by which 
means the taking-of the city was made the 
more easy to Sinan Bassa, which fell out 
anno 1574. ne 

3. When Sybeni in Italy was destroyed, 
the noise of that battle was heard by them 
(upon the same day that it was fought) 
who then were spectators of the Olympic 
games in Greece. ‘ 

_ 4» Those who live near unto the place 
where Nilus hath its! fall (and where that 


ee 


‘impetuous river rushes headlong from the 


high and steep rocks) have their ears, so 


beaten upon with continual noise, that they 


utterly lose their hearing, or rather hereby 
they are brought to that pass, that without 
any trouble they are able to bear those 
sounds which are intolerable to other men ; 
nor can they hear, unless they are called 
‘upon with extreme loudness and vehemency. 
The same thing we ‘may daily’ observe 
doth befal millers, and such men as conti- 
ape live within the noise of a water- 
mull. PAS 


‘ 


» ideas annexed to the words. 


_ 103, 
5. Histizeus, the Milesian tyrant, with, 
his men, was left by Darius to. Defend a, 
bridge upon Ister, against the Scythians 1, 
his absence, for he was.gone upwards into, 


the country; Histizeus had cut off some 


part of it, to secure himself and his party. 
against the darts of the Scythians, and so 
lay off from it with his ships : when there~ 
fore Darius returned, and found neither 
him nor his ships there, he commanded an 
Eyptian with aloud voice to call Histiaeus,. 
who was the first of all others that heard, . 
the call, and that at the first sound of his. 
name; whether it was that he was. more. 
‘watchful and attentive than others, or that 
e was more sharp and acute in his hearing 
than the rest, but so it was, that he imme-. ° 
diately returued at the summons, and, 
joining his ships to the bridge where it. 
was broken, he thereby delivered Darius, 


‘out of the hands of the Scythians, who 


were in quest and pursuit of him. 


en 


6. } The following extraordinary cir- 
cumstance which took place at Chartres, 
in France, was communicated by M, Feli-. 
bien to the Academy of Sciences., A, 
young man, between twenty-three and 
twenty-four years of age, the son ofa 
tradesman, and born deaf and dumb, be- 
gan, all of a sudden, to speak, to the 
great asionishment of the inhabitants of 
the city of Chartres. They were informed 
by him,- that about three or four months 
before he had heard the sound of bells, and 
had beea extremely surprised at this new 
and unknown sensation. ‘Afterwards a 
sort of water having run from his left ear, 
he heard perfectly with’ both, During 
these three or four. montis he was a 
hearer only; yet, without saying any 

‘thing, or speaking out a single word, so 
as to be heard by others; he accustomed 
himself to repeat, with alow voice, all the. 
words he heard, practising himself in mak-~. 
ing use of their proaunciation, and the. 

At last, 
thinking himself in a cond:tion to break 
silence, he did so, though he could yet 
express himself but imperfectly. . Soon 
afier he was examined by some able 

-diviues, and the principal questions put to” 
him relaced to God, the soul, and the 
moral rectitude oz depravity, of ac- 
tions. He did not seem to have extended 
his thoughts so'far. Though he was born 


* Peach. Compl. Gentlem. c. 11. p. 36.—(1.) Zuin. Theatr. vol. 2. 1.5. p.421.—(2.) Ibid. p. ae. 
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of catholic parents, assisted at mass, was __ 


taught to make the siga of the cro3s, and 

to kneel, with the retollection and re- 

spectful countenance cf a man that prays. 

He never joined to all shese particulars 
the least intention, nor comprehended that 
which others joined tothem. He did not 
know distinctly what death meant, and he 
never thought of it. He led a life which 
may be said to be.purely animal, entirely 
taken up with sensible objects, present oc- 
currences, and the few ideas he received 

_ by the eyes. He did not even draw from 
the combination of those ideas all that 
it seems he well might. Not that he was 
deficient in good natural parts, but the ge- 
nius of a man destitute of the conversation 
of others, is so little exercised, and at 
the same time so little cultivated, that he 
thinks only so far as he is indispensably 
forced 'to it by exterior objects. The great- 
est fund and repository for the ideas of 
men is in their mutual commerce, and the 
case of this young man seems to bea suf- 
ficient sanction for this assertion, and it 
quite overturns the system of inwate ideas 
so tenaciously maintained by some philo- 
sophers. 


CHAP, V. 
Of the Sense of Feeling ; the Delicacy of it 


in some, and the Want of it in others; 


also what Virtue hath been found in the. 


Louch of some Persons. 


WHEREAS, in the other senses, men are 
very much excelled, and discernibly sur- 
_ passed by the brute beasts; yet the judg- 
ment of touch is noted to be’ more accu- 
rate 1n-us than in most other creatures. It 


4s true, that this sense is the most confined - 


‘of all others, as perceiving nothing but 

what is conjoined to it; and therefore 
some will not think it matter of much 
commendation, that we are so perfect in 
this, when so comparatively du!l in all 
other senses: howsoever that be, I cannot 
but admire the histories of those persons 
wherein this sense hath discovered itself in 
its utmost excellency. 


1. Meeting casually with the deservedly | 


famous Dr, J. Finch, extraordinary anato- 
mist to the Great Duke of Tuscany ; and 
enquiring what might be the chief rarity he 
had seen in bis late return from Italy. to 
England; he told me it was a man of 


4 
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Maestricht, in the Low Countries, who, 
at Certain times can discern and distinguish 
colours by the touch with his finger. I 


ther the doctor had taken care to bind a 


- mapkin of handkerchief over his eycs so 


carefully, as to be sure he could make no 


use of his sight, though he had counter- 


feited the want of it. To which I added 
divers other questions to satisfy miyself, 


whether there were any likel:hood of col’ 


lusion or other tricks. But I found that 
the judicious doctor, having gone far. out 
of his way, purposely to satisty himself and 
his learned prince about this wonder, had 
been very watchful and circumspect to keep 
himself from being imposed upon; and that 
he might not, through any mistake in point 
of memory, misinform me; he did me the 
favour, at my request, to look the notes 
he had written for his own and the prince’s 
information: the sum of which memorial 
was this: > 


« That having been informed at Utrecht, 
‘that there lived one some miles distant 
© from Maestricht, who could distinguish 
‘colours by the touch ; when he came to 
* the last-named town, he sent a messenger 
‘for him, ‘and having examined him, he 
‘ was told upon enquiry these particulars ; 
* That the man’s name was John Vermae- 


_ proposed divers scruples, particulary, whe=_ | 


‘ sen, at that time about thirry-three years, 


“of age ; that when he was but two years 
“old he had the sniall-pox, which rendered 
‘him absolutely blind ; and at this present 
‘he is an organist, and serves that oflice 
“ina public chor, That the doctor dis- 
* coursing with him over-night, he affirmed, 
“he could distinguish colours by the touch, 
‘but that he could’ not do it, unless he 
‘were fasting; any quantity of drink 
‘taking fromm him that exquisiteness- of 
£ touch, which is requisite to so nice a sen- 
‘sation: that hereupon the doctor pro- 
‘vided against the next morning seven 
‘ pieces of ribbon, of these seven colours ; 
‘black, white, red, blue, green, yellow, 
and gray: but as for mingled colours this 


‘ Vermaesen would not undertake to dis- . 


‘cern them, though if offered he would. — 


‘ tell that they were mixed. That to dis- 
‘ cern the colour of the ribbon, he places it 
* betwixt the thumb and-fore-finger ; but 


‘ his most exquisite perception was in his » 


Pe 


‘thumb, and much better in his right — 


‘thumb than in the left, That after the 


= 
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¢ blind man had four or five times told the 
« doctor the several colours (though blind- 
“ed with a napkin) the doctor found he 
‘was twice mistaken, for he called the 
* white black, and the red blue; but still 
‘he, before his error, would lay them by 
‘in pairs; saying, That though he could 
* easily distinguish them from all others, 
‘ yet those two pairs were not easily dis- 
‘tinguished amongst themselves: where- 
* upon the doctor desired to be told by him 
* what kind of discrimination he had of 
* colours by his touch: To which he gave 


fareply, That all the difference was, more 


* or less asperity ; “* For,” says he, * black 
‘feels as if. you were feeling needles 
© points, or some harsh sand ; and red feels 
‘very smooth:” ‘That the doctor having 
‘ desired him to tell him in’order the dit- 
* ference of colours to his touch, he did, as 
* follows : 

‘ Black and white are most asperous or 
© unequal of all colours, and so like, that 
«’tis hard to distinguish them; but black 


* is the most rough of the two: green. Is | 


* the nextein asperity ; grey next to green 
‘in asperity ; yellow is the fifth in degree 
* of asperity ; red and blue are so hke, that 
‘they are as hard to distinguish as black 
‘and white: but-red is somewhat more 
* asperous than blue: so that red hath the 
« sixth place, and blue the seventh in aspe- 
rity.” 


2. I know there are many will esteem it 
a fabulous and feigned thing, and I myself 
should blush to set down the following his- 
tory in writing to the world, were it not 


now well known to all that are in Rome. 


Johannes Gambassius Volateranus, from 
his first youth, for twenty years together, 
worked as a statuary, and made statues 


_ with great fame and reputation to himself. 


Clas. 10. 


Soon after he fell stark blind, and for ten 
years entirely lay idle, and never worked ; 
yet daily revolving in his mind to find out a 
way whereby he might recal, and retain, 
that glory hé had gained in the framing of 
statues. He therefore so supplied the 
want of his eyes with the vigour of-his 
mind, that he attempted a deed unheard of 
in the memory of all ages: he undertook 
to frame, of clay, the effigies. of Cosmo, 
the Great Duke of Hetruria, and Tuscany, 
taking for his pattern a marble statue of 


miracle of art. 
_excellency of the work, and the acclama- 
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the same Cosmo, which he diligently felt 
and handled. He made it so lively and 


like, that all men were amazed at this new 
Excited theretore with the 


tions and applause of such as had beheld it, 
heé-came to Rome, in that-ample theatre to 
present a specimen of his art. It was anno 
1636, where first he framed the statue of 
Pope Urban VIII. to such an exact resem- 


‘blance of him as was admired by all men, 


and presented it to Urban himself. He 
afterwards made the statues of Duke Brac~ 
cianus, of Gualdus, and divers others. 
When he lay sick near St. Onuphrius, and 
I then his physician, he often promised me 


‘his workmanship in my own, which’ I ut- 


terly refused, that my slight service should 
not be rewarded with so over-great a recom- 
pense. When most men were amazed at 
this miracle, and suspected that he was not 
blind, he was commanded to work in a 
dark chamber, wherein, he was locked up, 
where he finished divers pieces unto a per- 
fect likeness, lively and strangely expres- 
sing the proper beauty of every face, the 
particular kind, the grave, affable, cheertul 


_or sad, just as they were: and to speak it 
In a.word, he expressed them almost 


speaking, and the hidden manners in their 


lineaments, and thereby convinced all men - 


of the excellency of his art, This was as- 
serted by many noble persons who were: 
eye-witnesses, and that before Philippus 
Saracenus, the public notary; and so con- 
signed over to public record, that future 
ages thence might not want oceafion to 
give credit to this miracle. 

3. It is credibly reported of Count 
Mansfield, that although he was blind, 
yet he could, by his touch alone, discern 
the difference betwixt the colours of 
white and black, and say which was the 
one, and which the other. é 


4. We read of a preacher in Germany, 


who was blind from his nativity ; yet it 
seems he carried a pair of eyes in his hands ; 


~ 


for he was able to choose the fairest of three ° 


sisters .by his touch only, having succes- 
sively taken them by the hand. 

5. Dr, Harvey affirms the heart (though 
the fountain of life) to be without feeling, 
which he proves’ by a gentleman he had 


seen; who by an impostumation had a ~ 


hole. in his side, through which not only 


the systole and diastole of the heart might 


hapa’ 5 Boyle’s Hist. of Colours, p. 42, 43, &c.—(2.) Pet. Servius de Unguent. Axmario, p. 59, 60, &Ce 
——(3.) Barthol. Hist. Anat, cent, 3. Hist, 44. p,87. Keckerm. in Physic.—(4.) Johnst, Nat. Hist. 
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be discerned, but the heart itself touched 
With the finger, which yet the gentleman 
affirmed that he felt not.’ 

6. Dionysius, the son of Clearchus, 


the tyrant‘of Heraclea, through idleness~ 


and high feeding, had attained to.a great 
degree of fatness and corpulency, by 
reason of which he also slept so soundly, 
that it was difficult to wake him. His 
physicians therefore took this course with 
him; they had certain sharp needles and 
bodkins, and these. they thurst into divers 
parts of his body; but, till the point of 


them had passed the fat, he remained 


without any feeling at all; but touching 
the flesh next under the fat, he would 
thereupon awake. ne 

7. There was a servant in the College 
of Physicians in London, whom the'learn- 
ed Harvey (one of his masters) had told 


me was exceedingly strong, and very able, 


to carry any necessary 'burden, and to 
remove things dexterously according to 
the occasion ; and yet he was so void of 
feeling, that he used to grind his bands 
against the walls, and against coarse lum- 
ber, when he was employed to rnmmage 
any, insomuch that they would run with 
blood, through grating of the skin, with- 
out his feeling what occasioned it. By 
which it appears, that some have the 
motion of the limbs intire, and no ways 
prejudiced, but have had no feeling at all 
quite over their whole case of skin and 
flesh. 

8. A young man had utterly lost his 
senses of taste and touch; nor was he at 
avy time troubled with hunger, yet eat to 
preserve his life; and walked with crutches, 
because he could not tell where his feet 
were. 

_. g. Dr. London, my ancient friend, 
_ knew a2 maid in England, otherwise of 
good health, that had no sense of burnings 
in her neck: she would suffer a needle to 
be run into her forehead, or into the flesh 
of her finger near the nails, and yet with- 
_out any kind of sense of pain. 

10. An observation was imparted a 
while since, by that excellent and expe- 
yjenced Lithotomist, Mr. ‘Hollier, who 
told me that, amongst the many patients 
_sent to be cured ina great hospital (where- 
of he is one of the surgeons) there was a 
maid of about eighteen years of age, who 
without the loss of motion, had so lost 


: 
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the sense of feeling in the external parts 

of the body, that when he had, for trial’s 

sake, pinned her handkerchief to her bare 

neck, she went up and down with it so 

pinned, without having sense of what he 

had done to her. He added, that this 

maid, having remained a_ great while in 

the hospital without being cured, Dr. 

Harvey, out of curiosity, visited her 

sometimes, and suspecting her strange 

distemper to be chiefly uterine, and cura- 

ble only by hymeneal exercises, he advised 

her parents (who sent her not thither out 

of poverty) to take her home, and pro- 

vide her a husband; by whom, in effect, 

she was, according to his prognostic, and 

to many men’s wonder, cured of that 

strange disease. | 

11. Anno 1563, upon St. Andrew’s 

day, inthe presence of Monsieur (brother 

to King Charles) afterwards Henry the 

Third, King of France, Monsieur de. 
Humiere made report of the following 

history; the sum of his relation I have 

thus contracted. ‘* In Picardy, in the 

forest of Arden, certain gentlemen un- 

dertook a hunting of wolves; amongst. 
others they slew a she-wolf, that was 

followed by a young infant, aged about 
seven years, stark naked, of a strange 

complexion, with fair curled hair, who 

seeing the wolf dead, ran fiercely at them; 

he was beset and taken; the nails of his 

hands and feet bowed inward; he spake 

nothing, but sent out an inarticulate 

sound, They brought him thence to a 

gentleman’s house not far off, where they 

putiron maniclesuponhis handsandfeet ; in 

the end, by being long kept fasting, they 

had brought him to a tameness, and in 

seven months had taught him to, speak. 

He was afterwards by circumstance of 
time, and six fingers he had on one hand, 

known to be the child of a woman, who, 

stealing wood, was pursued by the ofh- 

cers; and in her fright left her child, 

then about nine months old, ‘which, as is 

supposed, was-carried away by the she- 

wolf aforesaid, and by her nourished .to 
the time of his taking. When his guar- 

dians had got much money by shewing 
him from place to, place, he afterwards 
was a herdsman of sheep and other beasts 
for seven years ; in all which time wolves 


never made any attempt on the herds and 
flocks committed to his charge, though he 


(5.) Trenchfeld, Hist. Improved, p. 96.—(6.) Zuin. Theat. vol. ii. ]. 2. p. 278.—- (7.) Sir Kenelme 
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keptgreat store of oxen, kine, calves, horses, 
mares, sheep and poultry. 
observed by neighbouring villages: and 
that they inight participate of this benefit, 
they drove their herds and flocks where he 
kept his, and desired him but to stroke 
his hands upon them, which he would do, 
with some of his phlegm or spittle upon 
them: after which done (let others con- 
jecture as they please) for the space of 
fifteen days, dogs of the greatest fierceness, 
nor wolves, would by any urgency touch 
them. By this means he got great store 
of money; for he would have a double 
turnois (the value of two-pence in that 
country) for every beast he so laid his hands 
on, or stroked their ears.. But as all 
things have a certain period, so, when he 
had attained to past fourteen years of age, 
this virtue which he had, left him; he 
himself observed that the wolves would 
not come so near himas before, but keep 
aloof off, as. being fearful of him; it was 
possibly from the change of his complexion 
and temperature through so long alteration 
from his wolfish diet, which was raw flesh, 
&c. His gain by this means failed, and 
- he went to the wars, where he ‘proved 
brave, bold, and valiant; (at length he 
fell to be a thief, excelling all others in 
craft and subtility, He was slain anno 
1572, by the followers to the Duke of Al- 
va, though he sold his life at a dear rate.” 


CHAP... VI. 


Of the Sense of Lasting ; how exquisite in 
some, and utterly lost in others. 


Tere have been many epicutres and 
belly gods who have compassed the moun- 
tains, beset the rivers, searched the lakes, 
dived into‘the very. seas themselves ; and 
all to gratify their taste and palate. Lucan 
could not choose but admire these kind of 
persons and their luxury, when he saith, 


—O prodiga rerum 

— Luxuries nunquam parvi contenta paratu, 
£t quesitarum terra. pelagoque ciborum 
Amlitiosa fames, &F laute gloria mensee ! 


- And yet the most exquisite sense ever 
dwells with temperance, : 


1, Father Paul Sarpi was a person of 
fare and expuisite learning, and upon that 
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periment of him. 
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account chosen by the Republic of Venice 
as a person fit to be consulted with in all 
the emergencies of state, in, which he 
faithfully served them seventecn years; of 
this excellent Friar, it is thus set down b 
the author of his life, viz. ‘* The father 
had his senses the most subtile, and of 
the greatest vivacity, that. were possible to 
be found in any, especially his eye, being 
of a most quick and sharp sight; his taste 
most perfect, whereby he was able to 
discern things that were almost insensible: 
But in compounded meats it was a wonder 
how quickly he was able to distinguish, 
either the benefit or the danger, discerns 
ing infallibly the one from the other; 
whereof, when there was occasion, and 
that he knew by certain evidence and 
reasons, that it concerned him to have a 
care to prevent poisoning, he would seem 
not to have the least dislike, or suspicion 
of any thing, as one that-knew by proof 
that those are miraculously preserved that 
are in God's protéction : but besides, that 
in his meat, the exquisiteness of his sense 
would give him notice; and in his drink, 
where the greatest danger lay, he held a 
more watchful care. He died in the 
seventy-first year of his age, and in the - 
year of our Lord 1622.” 

2. It is the ordinary practice of some 
hermits in the deserts, by their taste or 
smell, presently to inform themselves, 
whether the herbs and roots, and fruits 
they meet withal, are good or hurtful for | 
them, though they never before had trial 
of them. spent 

3. William of Nassau, Prince of Orange, 
having received a wound in the neck, is 
said, by persons worthy of credit, to have 


Jost all manner of taste: whereas it is held, 


by such as.are skilled in the secrets of na 
ture, that no man is found to be without 
that sense; butit seems they may. be de- 
ceived at last. fy 

4. Cardanus saith, ‘he knew Augustus 


Corbetas, a Patrician of their city, who 


had no taste at all: he was sensible of 
smells, “but not of tastes; he could smell 
pepper, but could not taste it; and so of 
divers others things.” ‘ | 
s- One that was vulgarly called Joha 
Kropfrhans was without taste; as also 
destitute of any articulate sound. ' Atthe 
nuptuals of Jodocus Huserus the Consul, 
**T made,” saith Schenkius, “this exe 
Of the refuse of the 
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second course, there was made up for him 


“such a bolus as this: a quantity of salt, | 
‘walnuts, cheese, the shell and skins of 


apples, and roasted chesnuts, together 
with bits of coals fetched from the hearth 
in his sicht .. these made up with wine, I 
saw him put into his mouth : -and so far 
was he from being offended therewith, 
that he made signs for another of the same; 
a certain and sure instance that he had no 
taste. eg 

6. “The sight of Lazarus, who was 
vulgarly called the glass-eater, did affect 
me with much wonder,” saith Columbus. 
This man was known to all Venice and 
Ferrara. He had no taste at all while he 
lived ; he found no pleasure at all in eating, 
nor was any thing unpleasant to him : he 
could not distinguish betwixt insipid and 
bitter, sweet, salt, andsharpthings. He 
eat glass and stones, wood .and living 
creatures: coals; and fishes while they 
were yet alive: he eat clay, linen, and wool- 
len clothes ; hay and stubble, and, in a 
word, any thing that either man or other 
creatures feed upon. When dead, he 
was dissected by Columbus, who found 


that the fourth conjugation of nerves, © 


which in other men (for their taste’s sake) 
is drawn out long, in this Lazarus did 
not bend itself towards the palate, or the 
tongue, -but was turned back towards the 
hinder part of the head. 

7. Sennerttis tells, that in the end of the 
year 1632, Johannes Nesterus, en eminent 
physician, and his great friend, informed 
him, that there lived at that time in the 
neighbourhood, and belonging to a Noble- 
man of those parts, a certain Lorrainer, 
whom he also called Claudius, somewhat 
low and slender, and about fifty-eight 
years. of age. ‘* This man,” saith he, 
“Joaths nothing that stinks, or that is 
otherwise unpleasant : he hath been often 
seen to chew and swallow glass, stones, 
wood, bones, the feet of hares aud other 
animals ; together with hair, linen, and 


woollen cloth, fishes and other animals ; 


nay, even metals and dishes, and pieces 
of tin; besides which he devours suet and 
tallow candles, the shells of cockles, and 
the dung of animals, especially of oxen, 
even hot, and as soonasit is voided. He 
drinks the urine of others mixed with 
wine or beer, he eats hay, straw, stubble, 
and lately he swallowed down two living 
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mice, which for half an liowr continued 
biting at the bottom of hisstomach. And, 
to be short, whatsoever is offered him by 
any person, it goes down with him with» 
out more ado, upon the smallest reward. | 
Insomuch that, within afew days, he 
hath promised to eat a whole calf raw, to- 
gether with the skin and hair. - Among 
divers others, I myself am a witness to 
the truth of these things,” To this and 
the following part of the letter, Sennertus 
adds, “© That not having (during some 


~years) heafd any thing concerning this 


Claudius, he sent about. four years after 
to the same physician Dr. Nesterus, to 
enquire what was become of him; and 
that the Doctor sent him back a letter 
from the minister of the church of that 
place, by way of confirmation of all the . 
formerly-mentioned particulars, and an- 
swered himself, that the Lorrainer, whom 
he had long hoped todissect was yet alive, 
and did yet devour all the things mentioned 
in his former letter, but_not so freqnently 
as before, his teeth being grown somewhat 
blunter by age, that he was no longer able . 
to break bones'and metals.” 

8. Rodericus Fonseca tells, that in a. 
plague whieh fell out at Lisbon, there 
was acertain unlearned person, that went 
up and down ‘to make trial of suchas were 
in fevers, whether they were seized with 
the plague or not ; and he did it in this 
manner: inthe beginning of the disease, 
he required to have their urine that he 
might taste it: where he discerned a kind 
of sweetness to be left upon his palate, he 
pronounced of that petson: that he was 
visited : if otherwise he would say that the» 


fever was not pestilential, and (as it ap- 


pears)his taste was very true to him ; for 
it was observed to succeed with the patient 
according to his prognostic. ok ad 

g. Not long ago there was in England 
a private soldier very famous for cating: 
stones 3 anda very inquisitive man assurcs 
me, that he knew him familiarly, and 
had the ‘curiosity to. keep in his company | 
for twenty-four hours together to watch 
him ; and not only observed that he eat 
nothing but stones in that time, but also 
that his grosser excrement consisted chi¢f+ 
ly of a sandy substance, as if the devour- 
ed stones had been in his body dissolved, 


and crumbled into sand. _ 


Dr. Bulwer says, “‘ he saw this many 


($.) Schenk. Obs. 1.1. Obs. 2. p. 189.—(6.) Columb. Anatom. |. 15. p. 486. Barthol. Hist. Anat. 


eent. 5. Hist. 66. p. 136. 


Schot. Phys. Curios. 1.3. c. 12 p. 460, 461.—(7.) Mr. ‘Boyle’s Exp. 


Philos. part. 2. Essay 3. p. 65. Sennett, Prax.—(8.) Roderic, Fonsec. de Hom. Exeremy¢. 14, p- 175. 
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and that he was an Italian, Francis Bat- 
talia by name; at that time about thirty 
years of age; and that he was born with 
two stones in one hand, and one in the 
other, which the child took for its first 


nourishment upon the physicians advice ;. 


and afterwards, nothing else but three or 
four pebbles in a spoon once in twenty-four 
hours, and a draught of beer after them ; 
and in the interim, now and then a pipe of 
tobacco; for he had been a soldier at the 


siege of Limerick ; and upon: his return to. 


London, was confined for some time upon 
suspicion of imposture.” Maret 
10° “ The beginning of May, 1760, 
was brought to Avignon, a true Lithopa- 
gus, or stone-eater, This not only swal- 
lowed flints of an inch and a half long, a 
full inch broad, and half an inch thick ; 
but such stones as he could reduce to 
powder, such as marbles. pebbles, &c. he 
made up into paste, which was to hima 
’ most agreeable and wholesome food. I 
examined this man with all the attention I 


could: I found his gullet very large, his. 


teeth exceeding strong, his saliva very 
corrosive, and his stomach lower than 
ordinary, which I imputed to the vast 
number of flints he had swallowed, being 
about five and twenty one day with an- 
other. ; 

Upon interrogating his keeper, he told 
‘me the following particulars : 

«« This stone-eater,” says he, ‘ was 
found three years ago in a northern un- 
inhabited island, ~by the crew of a Dutch 
ship: since I have had him, I make him 
eat raw flesh with the stones: I could 
never get him to. swallow bread.. He 
will drink water, wine and brandy; which 
last gives him infinite pleasure. He 
sleeps at least twelve hours in a day, 
sitting on the ground with one knee over 
the other, and his chin resting on his right 
knee. He smokes almost all the time he 
_ is asleep, or is not eating. The flints he 

has swallowed, he voids somewhat cor- 


_roded and diminished in weight; the rest 


of his excrements resemble mortar.” 

The keeper also tells me, ‘* that some 
* physician at Paris got him blooded ;_ that 
the blood had little or no serum, and in 
. two hours became as fragile as coral. This 
 stone-eater, hitherto is unable. to pro- 
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been taught to make the sign of the cross, : 
and was baptized some months ago in the 
church of St. Come at Paris,” Upon the 
whole, I am fully convinced he is no 
cheat. ; serie Anh 


‘CHAP, VIL. 


Of the Sense of Smelling, the cuteness of it 
in some, and the Want of it in others. 


By some one or other of the beasts, man 
is-excelled and surpassed in. every of the 
senses; but in this, of smelling by the 
most of them. It is true, we may better 
spare this (at least in the perfection of it) 
than any of the four others ; notwithstand- 
ing which there are manifold uses of it, 
both for the recreations of spirits, and the 


_preservation of life. . | 


1. That is wonderful which is reported 
of the Indians, that at the first coming of 
the Spaniards thither, the natives could 
smell gun-powder at a distance, after the 


_Mmanner of our crows, and thereby knew 


if there were any that carried pistols near 
them. : 

2. There was one Hamar, who was a guide 
to a caravan, (as tis vulgarly called) that 
is, a multitude of men upon their journey, 
these wandered to and fro in the Lybian 
sands ; and whereas he (through disease’ 
or other accident) wanted his sight, there 
being no other who knew the way in 
those solitudes, he undertook the conduct 
of that almost despairing company. He 
went first upon his camel, and at every 
mile’s end he caused the fresh sand, such 
as had any footsteps impressed upon it, to 


‘be reached up to him, and by the wonder- 


ful sagacity of his smell, when they had 
now wandered yet further in that sandy 
and barren wilderness, at least forty Italian 
miles, he then told them that they were 
not far from an inhabited piace, At first 


-no man believed this prediction of his, in 


regard they Knew by astronomical instru- 
ments, that they were four hundred and 
eighty miles distant from Af%igypt, and 
feared they had rather gone backward than 


forward: but when in this fear they had 


journied more than three days, they beheld 
three castles inhabited, and before un- 


_ nhouncemorethan a veryfewwords. Hehas knownto any man. The inhabitants were 


ty (9.) Bulwer’s Artif. Chang. p. 307.—(10.) Vide Father Paulian’s Dict. Physique, Article Digestion. 
Also Ann. Reg. 1769.—(i.) Ross. Arcan. Microcosm. p. 103. 
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almost utterly unarmed, who perceiving 
the caravan (as an accustomed sight) made 
haste to shut up their gates, and prepare 
for defence, denying them water, which 
was the only thing they sought. After a 
light conflict the castles were easily taken, 
where having provided themselves with 
water they again set forwards. This story 
is set down by Leo Africanus, from whom 
J have translated this out of the Italian 
tongue, saith Camerarius. . 

3. There was one born in some village 
of the country of Liege, and therefore 
amongst strangers he is known by the 
name of John of Liege (I have been in- 
formed of this story by several, whom I 
dare confidently believe, that have had it 
from his own mouth, and have questioned 

-him with great curiosity particularly about 
it). When he was alittle boy, there be- 


ing wars in the country, the village from ~ 


whence he was, had notice of some unruly 
scattered troops that were coming to pil- 
lage them, which made all the people tg 
fly hastily to hide themselves in the woods 
that joined upon the forest of Ardenne: 
there they lay till they understood that the 
soldiers had fired the town, and quitted it. 
Then all returned home, excepting this 
boy, whose fears had made himrun further 
into the wood than any of the rest, and 
afterwards apprehended that every body he 
saw through thethickets, and every voice 
he heard, were the soldiers. Being thus 
hid from his parents, and sought for some 

ays in vain, they returned without him, 
and he lived many years in the woods, 
feeding upon roots and wild fruits. He 
said, that after he had been for some time 
in this wild habitation, he could by the 
smell judge of the taste of any thing that 
was to be eaten; and that he could at a 
great distance find’ by his nose where 
wholesome fruits and roots did grow. In 
this state he continued shunning men with 
as great a fear as when he first ran away, 
until in a veryysharp winter, necessity 
brought him to that confidence, that 
leaving the wild places of the forest, he 
would in the evening steal amongst the 
cattle that were foddered, especially swine, 
and thence gleaned wherewithal to sustain 
his miserable life ; he was espied naked, 
and all overgrown with hair, and being 
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believed to be a satyr, wait was laid to 
apprehend him; but he smelt them as far 
off as any beast could do. At length they 
took the wind of him so advantageously, 
that they caught him in a snare. At his 
first living with other people, a woman 
took compassion on him (seeing he could 
call for nothing), and supplied his wants ; 
to her he applied himself on all occasions ; 
and if she were gone abroad in the fields, , 
or to any other village, would hunt her - 

out presently by his scent, in such manner 
as dogs use to do that are taught to hunt 
dry foot... This man, within a’ little while 
after that hecame to good keeping and full 
feeding, lost that acuteness of smelling 
whieh formerly governed him in his tast- 
ing. Jimagine he is yet alive to tell a — 
better story of himself than I have done ; 


for I heard from them who saw him but a. ’ 


few years since, that he was an able 
strong man, and likely to live yet a good 
while longer. 

4, Of another man I can speak assuredly 
myself, who being of a very temperate, or 
rather spare diet, could likewise perfectly 
discern, by his smell, the qualities of 
whatsoever was afterwards to pass the 
examination of his taste, even to his 
bread and beer. 

5. Cardanus confesses of himself that 
he had always some smell_or other in his 
nose, as one while of frankincense, strait 


of brimstone, and of other things: he 


saith the cause of it was the exquisite 
subtilty of his sense, the thinness of his 
skin, and the tenuity of his humours, 

6. That did always seem a wonderful 
thing to me, nor do I know the cer- 
tain cause of it, why some men can smell 
things that are pleasant, but stinking 
things will not touch upon the sense, nor 
are they able to perceive them. Such a 
strange property as this, is known tobe in 
my honoured uncle Mr. Jacobus Finchius, 
the senior Regius Professor of Physic in our 
university, 

7. Christopherus Heerfard an apothe- 
cary, an industrious and skilful person in 
his employment, told me not long since, — 
that by reason of his too frequent use of 
camphire, preparing and handling it in his 
shop, he had utterly deprived himself of © 
his smell. . pe 


. 


(2.) Camerar. Hor. Subcis. cent. 3.c. 80. p. 304. Johnst. Nat. Hist. cl. 10. c. 5. p. 384.—(3.). Sir - 
Kenelm Digby’s Treatise of Bodies, c. 27. p. 247, 248.—(4.) Ibid. p. 238.—(5.) Card. de Varictat. 


» Rer. 1, 8. ¢. 34.—(6.) Barthol, Hist. Anat. cent. 4, Hist. 91. p. 413, 414 —(7.) Ibid. p. 413. 
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8. At Antwerp, a countryman coming 
into a perfumer’s shop, presently fell into 
a swoon, but was speedily recovered, and 
brought. to himself, by rubbing his face 
and nose all over with horse-dung. 

9. Strabo reports, that such amongst the 
Sabines as are stupified by the extraordinary 
and overcoming sweetness of the spices, 
gums, and other smells, are refreshed by 
the fume of bitumen, and by the beard of 
a goat burnt under their noses, 

10. Where melancholy prevails, it fre- 
quently corrupts the senses. When Lewis 
the Eleventh was thus affected, he hada 
conceit that every thing did stink about 
him ; so that all the odoriferous perfumes 
they could get would not ease him, but 
still he smelleda filthy stink. - 

11. “A melancholy French poet,” saith 
Laurentius, “ being sick of a fever, and 
troubled with extraordinary watching; by 
his physicians, was appointed to use un- 
guentum populeum to anoint his temples 
withal ; but he so abhorred the smell of it, 
that for many years after, all that came 
near him he imagined to scent of it, and 
would let no man talk with him but at a 


distance; nor would he -wear any new. 


cloaths, because he thought still that they 

~ smeiled of it: in all other things he was 
Wise and discreet, and would discourse 
sensibly, but only in this one thing.” 

12. Nasty savours suddenly strike to 
the brain, poison the spirits, and often- 
times prove deadly : this was experienced 
at the solemn assizes at Oxford (so called 
from that sad event) when Bell and Bar- 
ham the judges, the high sheriff, and most 
of the judges of the bench were killed by 
_ the stench of the prisoners. 


~via Rs sagen great number of smells, to all of which he 


herbalist had an equal temper of body ; but 


upon the least occasion by smelling of any” 


thing that had a hot scent, he found that 
his brain was thereby grievously affected ; 
and, which is wonderful, the smell of a 
red-rose would immediately provoke him 
to sneezing, Cronenburgius did ascribe 
_ this accident to the hot temperature of the 
brain, the rarity of the odour, and certain 
_ Subtle particles of the rose, proceeding 
from the heat and bitterness thereof, toge- 
ther with a kind of astringency going along 
with it. , 
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14, + The following singular instances, 
of sagacity in smelling are recorded in the 
Transactions of the Academy of Sciences 
at Copenhagen. The blind man _ of 


' Utrecht, mentioned by the then Mr. © 


Boyle and several others, discovered co- 
lours by feeling them. It is no less asto- . 
nishing, that several metals should be dis- 
tinguished by the sense of smelling alone. 
However, we read of this in the ancients. 
Martial mentions a person called Mamurra, . 
who consulted nothing but his nose to 
know if the brass that had: been brought 
to him was the true Corinthian. Some 
Indian merchants have a still more exqui- 
site smell; for, according to the relations 


of those who have made voyages'to the. ~. 


Indies, if a piece of money be given to - 
them they only smell to it, and decide 
exactly its fineness without touchstone, 
balance, and aquafortis. If it be a piece 
of copper covered over with a leaf of silver, 
they discover the cheat in the same man- 
ner. 

We have had in Europe some persons 
whose sense of smelling was equally deli- 
cate and perfect. Marco-Marci speaks. of 
a monk at Prague, who,. when any thing 
was given him, distinguished by smelling 
to it, with as much certainty as the best 
nosed dog, to whom it belonged, or by 
whom it had been handled. 1t was also 
said of him, that he could accurately 
distinguish in this manner the virtuous 
from the vicious, and particularly the une 
chaste. He was. much devoted to the 
study of natural philosophy, and among 
other things, had undertaken to. oblige 
the world with precepts on the sense of 
smelling, like those we have on acoustics 
and optics, by distributing into classes a 


had given names. But an untimely death 
cut him off in the midst of these curious 
researches, | | 
The guides who ac@ompany travellers 
on the route from Smyrna or Aleppo to 
Babylon, have no signs in the midst of 
the desarts to know the places they are 
in, yet they discover with certainty, even 
at midnight, at what distance they are 
from Babylon, by only smelling in the: 


sand; and perhaps they judge of the dis- 


tance. from the odour inhaled by the 


—(8.) Lemn. Oceul. 1. 2..¢,.9. Johnst. Nat. Hist. cl. 10. ©. 7. p. $47.—(9.) Ibid.-»{10,) Burton’s 
Melanch. part 1. § 3, p.184.—-(11.) Ibid.—(12.) Sandy’s Ovid. Met. 1.7. p. 149.—=(13.) Meleh. Adam, 
DP. 720; + Brie 


dn Vit.Germ. Med, p. 72. 
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‘small plants or roots intermixed with the 
sand. 

Physicians, in visiting the sick, and even 
before they have seen them, form fre- 
quently certain’ prognostics in the event 
“of the sickness from the cadaverous smell 

“that affects them: but, in this respect, 
‘dogs are more sagacious than men, being 
attracted by the smell of death, and often 
‘seeming, before the patient has expired, 
to demand their prey by a continued how!l- 
‘ing. Whilst T lived at Ripen, which was 
seven years, says the author, I took no- 
tice of a little dog, of a chesnut colour, 
- which very often boded the death of sick 
“persons without being once mistaken, as 
far as T could learn. Every time he bark- 
‘éd in the night under the windows of any 


_ Soné whose sicknessdid not even appear dan- 
“gs gerous, it happened infallibly that the sick 


‘ “person died that week. 
© 7A lady of ‘my acquaintance had a fa- 
-yourite monkey, and the monkey, in 


return to his ‘mistress’s kindness, was so 
*fond of her, that he would scarcely ever 
leave her. But his admirable and. nice 
-gmell in distinguishing contagious distem- 
“pers was, no doubt, the cause of his shew- 
“ing a different inclination. The measles 
“became epidemical in the country 5 the 
‘lady fell sick of them, and some days be- 
fore, when there was no indications of sick- 
‘ness, the monkey abandoned his mistress 
and would not appear in her chamber, as if 
“by the acuteness of his smell he had been 
sensible she would soon sicken. As soon 
‘as she was well, he returned to her with the 
‘same familiarity. Some time after, the 
‘game lady had a slight fever, but without 
‘any appearance of malignity. ‘T’he mon- 
‘kéy remained with her as a constant com- 
‘panion, and seemed to have a thorough 
knowledge of the different distempers. 
‘His persevering also.in the last conjuncture 
might have been of advantage to hi® mis- 
‘tress, if it be truéjas is said, that the flesh 
‘of the monkey is a good febrifuge to the 
lion. ma 4 ‘ 

The author concludes this relation with 
another instancé of the surprising effect of 
odours on animals, Bemg at Rome; says 
he, and having engaged with other gen- 
tlemen to take a journey to Naples, we all 
‘set out together, to the number of thirty- 
two, on horseback; that by being thus 

-united'in a body, we might be in a better 
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state of defence against a number of assas- 
sins and banditti who infested the high 
roads. On the third day of our journey, 


‘one of the horses of the troop was so 


fatigued that he could scarcely keep pace 


with the rest, and sometimes could not 


go forward. His rider was at a loss how 
to behave or remedy himself ;) when all of 
a sudden his horse took heart: but ‘some 
time after falling into his former lassitude, 
the rider was again brought into the same 
dilemma. Surprised-at this alteration of 
strength and weakness, and endeavouring 
to ascertain the cause of it, he observed 
at last, that his horse went on very well 
when he was after a mare, on which one 
of the gentlemen rode ; but that at a dis- 
tance from her he’ immediately appeared — 
to be ‘spent and tired. After this obser- — 

vation, he begged the: gentleman not to 
leave him; and his horse m this manner, 
animated by the smell that exhaled from 
the other, carried him with as much spirit 


as he could wish to the journey’ s end with 


the rest of the company. 


CHAP, VIII. 
Of the Passion of Love, and the Effects of it 


in divers Persons. 


_. Love arises from a desire of what is » 
‘beautiful, fair, and lovely, and is defined 


to be an action of the mind, desiring that 
which is good. No one loves before he is 
delighted with the object, let it be what it 
will, by which means it becomes pleasing 
in our eyes, and begets a value and esteem 
in our affections. "This amiable passion in 
many respects, is very wonderful and un- 
accountable; it is of such power in its 
operation, that it has often taken the dia- 


dem from kings and. queens, and made | 


them stoop to those of obscure birth, and 
mean fortune. It wrests the sword out of - 
the conqueror’s hand, and makes him a 
captive to his slave. Jt has such a variety 
of snares to entangle the most wary, that 
few have at one time. or other escaped 
them. ‘ ¥ y : 
1, Eurialus the young and beautiful 
Count of Augusta, attending the Emperor 


-Sigismunda at Sienna. fell. passionately in _ 


love with a beautiful lady in that city, 
named Lucretia: the virgin, who, for 


ed 


her 
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her transcendant beauty, was generally 
“called the second Venus, was also no less 
an “admirer and lover of him, and their 
loves grew every day still more vehement, 
insomuch, that when the Emperor re- 
’ moved his court to Rome, and Eurialus 
was obliged to leave his lady behind him, 
"she was so unable’to endure his absence, 
that she died with gtief and sorrow, Eu- 
rialus having noticé of the fatal accident, 
though,’by the advices and consolations of 
his friends, he was contented to survive 
her, yet it had such an effect upon him, 
that from the day he received news of her 
death to his own, he never was seen to 
laugh. csay iret 
9. Leander was a young man of Aby- 
‘dos, and was deeply in love with Hero, a 
beautiful virgin of Sestos: these two towns 
“were opposite to each other, and the nar- 
“row sea of the Hellespont ley betwixt them. 
Leander used divers nights to swim over 
‘the Hellespont to his love, whilst she held 
up a torch from a tower, to be his direc- 
tion in the night: but though this practice 
continued long, yet at length Leander ad- 
venturing to perform the saine one night 
when the sea was rough, and the waves 
high, he was unfortunately drowned. His 
dead body was cast up at Sestos, where 
Hero from her tower beheld it; but she, 
‘not able to outlive so greata loss, cast her- 
self headlong from the top of it into the 
sea, and there perished. | 
3, Pyramus, ayoung man of Babylon,was 
“exceedingly in love with Thisbe, the daugh- 
ter of one that lived next to his father’s 
‘house; nor was he less beloved by her: 
‘their parents had discerned it, and for some 
‘yeasons kept them both up so strictly, that 
‘they were not suffered so much as to speak 
to each other. At last they found oppor- 
tunity of discourse through the chink ofa 
wall betwixt them, aud appointed to meet 
togétier in a certain place without the city. 
“'Thisbe came first to the place appointed, . 
but being terrified by a lioness that passed 
by, she fled into a cave thereabouts, and 
in her flight had lost her: veil, which the 
- -Fioness tumbled to and fro with her bloody 
“mouth, and so left it. Soon after, Pyra- 
‘mts also came to the same place, and there 
finding the veil, which she used to wear, 
»» all bloody, he ovethastily coneluded that 
she was torn in pieces by some wild beast, 
and therefore slew himself with -his. sword 
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‘sharpness of the season. 
his opinion, and not one but condemned 


alive. 
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under a mulberry-tree, which was to be 
the place of their meeting. Thisbe, when 
she thought the lioness was gone, left her 
cave with an earnest desire to meet her 
lover; but finding him slain, overcome 
with grief, she’ fell'upon the same sword, 


and died with him. 


4, Eginardus was secretary of state to 


‘Charlémaign, and having placed his affec- 


tions mtich higher than his condition ad 
mitted, made love to one of his daughters; 
who, seeing this man of a brave spirit, and 
a grace suitable, thought him not too low 
for her’ whom merit had so eminently 
raised above his birth: she loved him, and: 
gave him: free access to her, so far as to 
suffer him to laugh and sport in her cham- 
ber on evenings, which ought to have 
been kept as a sanctuary where reliques are 
preserved. It happened on a winter's 
night, Eginardus (ever hasty in his ap- 
proaches, but negligent about returning) 
had somewhat too long continued his visit : 
in the mean time a snow had fallen, which 
troubled them both; he feared to be be- 
trayed by his feet, and the lady was unwil- 


Jing that such prints should be found at her 


door. Being much perplexed, love, which 
taketh the diadem of majesty from queens, 
made her do an act for a lover, very unu- 
sual for the’daughter of one of the greatest 


«men upon earth ; she took the gentleman 


upon her shoulders, and carried him all 
the length of the court to his chamber, he 
never setting a foot to the ground, that so” 
the next day no impression might be seen 
of his footing. It fell out that Charle- 
maign watched at his study this night, 

and hearing @ noise, opened the window, 

and perceived this pretty prank, at which 
he could not tell, whether he were best to 
be angry, or tolaugh. The next day, in 

a great aflembly of Lords, and in the pre- — 
sence of his daughter and Eginardus, he 
asked what-punishment that servant was 
worthy of, who made use of a king’s 
daughter as of a mule, and caused himself 
to be carried on her shoulders in the midst 
of winter, through night, snow, and all the 
Every one gave 


that insolent man to death, ‘The princess 


and secretary changed colour, thinking 


nothing remained for them but to be flayed | 
But the emperor looking on his 
secretary with a smooth brow, _ said, 


(a) Marcel. Donat. J. 1., ¢- 18+ p. 187-—(,) Ovid, Metam, 1, 4. -Zuing. vol 2.1.7. p- 461. 
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*« Eoinardus, hadst thou loved the princess 
my daughter, thou oughtest to have come 
to her father, the disposer of her liberty ; 
thou art worthy of death, and I give thee 
two lives at this present, take thy fair pore 
teress in marriage, fear God, and love one 
another.” 

5. There was amongst the Grecians a 
company of soldiers consisting of three 
hundred, that was called the Holy Band, 
erected by Gorgidas, and chosen out of 
such as heartily loved one another, where- 
by it came to pass that they could never 
be broken or overcome; for their love and 
hearty affection would not suffer them to 
forsake one another, what danger soever 
came. But at the battle of Cheronea 
they were all slain. After the fight king 
Philip taking a view of the dead bodies, 
came to-the place where all these three 
hundred men lay slain, thrust through with 
pikes on their breasts ; and being told that 
st was the Lovers’ Band, he could not for- 
bear weeping. 

6. Under the seventh persecution, The- 
odora, a Christian virgin, was condemned 
to the stews, where her chaftity was to be 
a prey to all comers. Accordingly she 
was carried thither, and divers wanton 
young men were ready to press into the 
house; but one of her lovers, called Didy- 
mus, putting on a soldier’s habit, said, 
* He would have the first turn,” and 
obliged the others to give way. When 
they. were alone, he persuaded her to 
change garments with him, and so she in 
the soldier’s habit escaped. Didymus be- 
ing found a man, was catried before the 
president, to whom he confessed the 
whole matter, and was condemned. 'The- 
odora hearing of it, thinking to excuse 
him, came and presented herself as the 
guilty party, desiring that she might die, 
and the other be excused ; but the merci- 
less judge caused them both to be put to 
death. . 

7- Gobrias, a captain, when he had 
espicd Rodanthe, a fair captive maid, he 
fell upon his knees before Mystilus the 
general, with tears, vows, and all the rhe~ 
torick he could, by the scars he had for- 
meriy received, the good services he had 
done, or whatsoever else was dear unto 
him, he besought his general, that he 
might have the fair prisoner to his wife, 


(4.) Caus. Hol. Court, tom. 9. Max. 12. p. 403 


Theatr. p. 420. 
Bayle's Dict, vol. 3, Article Gleichen, - 
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Virtutis sue spolium, as a reward of his | 


valour; moreover he would forgive him all 
his arrears : ‘* I ask,” said he, “ no part of 


“ the booty, no other thing but Rodanthe 
“to be my wife ;”’ andwhen he could not — 


compass her by fair means, he fell to 
treachery, force, and villainy; and, at 
last, set his life at stake to accomplish his 
desire. 


8. In the beginning of the thirteenth — 


century, a count of Gleichen was taken, 
in a fight against the Turks, and carried 
into Turkey, where he suffered a hard and 
long captivity, being put upon ploughing 


the ground, &c. But thus happened his” 


deliverance: Upon a certain day, the 


daughter of the king his master came up 


to him, and asked him several questions. 
His good mien, and dexterity, so pleased 
that princess, that she promised to set him 
free, and to follow him, provided he 
would marry her. He answered, “I have 
a wife and children.” ‘ That is no argu- 
ment,” replied she, ‘ the custom ‘of the 
Turks allow one man several wives.” The 
count was not stubborn, but acquiesced to 
these reasons, and gave his word. The 
princess employed herself so industriously 


to get him out of bondage, that they were _ 


soon in readiness to go on board a vessel. 
Thy arrived happily at Venice. The count 
found there one of his men, who travelled 
every where to hear of him; he told him, 
that his wife and children were in good 
health : whereupon he presently went to 
Rome, and, after he had ingeniously re~ 
lated what he had done, the Pope granted 
him a solemn dispensation to keep his two 
wives. If the court of Rome shewed it- 
self so easy on this occafion, the count’s 
wife was not less so ; for she received very 
kindly the Turkish lady, by whose means 
she recovered her dear husband, and had 


for this concubine a particular kindness. 


The Turkish princess answered very hand- 
somely those civilities; and though she 
proved barren, yet she loved tenderly the 
children which the other wife bore in 
abundance, There is still at Erford, in 
Thuringia, a monument of this story to be 
seen, in which the Count is placed between 
his two wives. The Queen is adorned with 
a marble crown : the Countess is engraven 
naked, with children at her feet, 


. Lips, Monit. }. 2. c. 12. p, 308, $04. Zuing.Theat. 
vol. 3.1.4. p 748.—(5.) Plut. in Paral. in Pelopid. 
@lark’s Mirrour, c. 56, P. 230.—(7 


Clark’s Mirrour, c. 56. .p. 232.—(6.) Lonicer. 


-) Burton’s Melanch, part 3. § 3. p. 475 476.—(8.) > 
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9. + Sir Wilham Kyte was a baro- 
net of very considerable fortune, and an 
gntient family, and on his rettrn from his 
travels, had so amiable a character, that 
he was reckoned what the world calls 
so fine a gentleman, that he was thought 
a very desireable match for a worthy 


. nobleman’sdaughter in the neighbourhood, 


of great beauty, merit, and a suitable for- 
Sir William and his lady lived very 
happily together for some years, and had 
four or five fine children, when he was 
unfortunately nominated at a contested 
election to represent the borough of War- 
wick, in which county the bulk. of his 


estate lay, and where ‘he, at that time, 


resided. After the election, as some sort of 
recompence to a zealous partisan of Sir 
William, Lady Kyte took an inn-keeper’s 
daughter for her own maid; she wasa 
tall genteel girl, with a fine complexion, 
and seemingly very modest and innocent. 
Molly Jones, for that was her name, at- 
tracted Sir William’s attention; and after 
some time, the servants began to enter- 
tain some suspicions that she was too 
too highly in her master’s favour; the 
housekeeper in particular soon. perceived 


there was too. much foundation for their. 


suspicions, and. knowing that. the butler 
had made overtures to Molly, she in- 
formed him of the circumstance, and _ his 
jealousy having rendered him vigilant, he 
soon discovered the whole affair, and 
found that it had proceeded much farther 
than. was at first apprehended. The 


_housekeeper made use of the butler’s name, 


as well as his intelligence to her lady, and 
this threw every thing into confusion; 
Lady Kyte’s passion soon got the better 
of her discretion, for, if instead of re- 
proaching Sir William for his infidelity, 
she had dissembled her resentment till his 
first fondness for this new object had 


_ abated,she might probably have reclaimed 


ef 


her husband; who, notwithstanding this 
temporary defection, was known to have 


- asincere regard and esteem for his lady. 


\ 


The affair being now publicly known 


in the family, and ‘all restraints of shame 


or fear of discovery being quite removed, 
things were soon carried to extremity be- 
tween Sir William and his Lady, anda 
separation became unavoidable; Sir Wil- 
liam left Lady Kyte, with the twoyounger 
children, in possession of the Mansion- 
house in Warwickshire; -and retired him- 
self, with his mistress, and his two eldest 
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sons, to a large farm-house on the side of 
the Cotswold hills: the situation was fine, 
plenty of wood and water, and com- 
manded an extensive view of- of the vale 
of Evesham: this tempted him to build 
a handsome box there, with very extensive: 
gardens planted, and laid out in the luxu- 
riant taste. of the age; and not conterit 
with this, before the body of the house 
was quite finished, Sir William added two 
large side fronts, for no better reason than 
that his mistress happened to say, * what. 
isa Kite without wings!”? The expence 
of finishing this place, which amounted 
at least to £.10,000. was the first cause 
of Sir William’s encumbering his estate ; 
and the difficultiesin which he was involv- 
ed, making him-uneasy; he, as is too 
often the case, had recourse to his bottle . 
for relief. He kept, what is called, a ~ 
hospitable table, and being seldom without 
company, this brought on a constant 
course of dissipation and want of eco- 
nomy, by which means, his -affairs in the 
course of a few years became almost des- 
perate. There was taken into the family, 
about this time, a fresh-coloured countrys 
girl, in the capacity of a dairy-maid, with 
no other beauty than what arises from the 
bloom of youth; and as people, who once 
give way to their passions, know no 
bounds, Sir William, in the decline of 
life, conceived an amorous regard for this 
girl, who was scarce twenty; this event 
produced still further confusion in the fa- 
mily: Mrs. Jones soon observed this grow- 
ing passion in: Sir William, and either 
fromresentment,or from the apprehension, 
or perhaps the real experience of ill usage, 
thought proper to retire to Cambden, a 
neighbouriag market-town, whereshe was 
reduced to keep a little sewing-school for 
bread. Young Mr. Kyte, whether shock-— 
ed at this unparallelled infatuation of his’ 
father, or, as was commoily said, finding 
himself exposed to the continual insults - 
of his female favourite, sought an asylum. 
and spent most of his time with a noble- 
man, a friend of his in Warwickshire. 
Sir William, though he had now a pros- 
pect of being successful in this humble 
amour, and of indulging it without mo- 
lestation yet began at length to see the 
delusive nature of all vicious pursuits, and 
though he endeavoured to keep up his 
spirits, or rather to drown-all thought by 
constant intoxication ; in his sober inter- 
vals he became a victim to gloomy reflec- 
tions 
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tions : he had injured a valuable wife, 
which ke could not now reflect upon 


without some remorse; he had wronged _ 


his innocent children, whom he could not 
think on without the tenderest sentiments 
of compassion. His son, who had been 
a sort of companion to him_ for several 


years, had now left him through his ill 


usage; and as Mrs. Jones had for some _ 


time been useful to him, he was shocked 


at being deserted even. by the woman, /or | 


whose sake he had brought this distress 
upon. his family, and he arb ee al- 
most alone in that magnificient but fatal 
mansion, the erecting and adorning of 
which had been the principal cause of 
ruining his fortune. ‘l‘ormented by these 
contending passions, he had for a week 
raised himself by constant inebriation to a 
degree of phrensy, and had behaved in so 
frantic a manner, that even his new favou- 
rite could bear it no longer, and had elop- 
ed from him. On the day on which he 
executed his fatal resolution ; he sent for 
his son, and for his new mistress, with 
what intention can be only conjectured, 
but luckily neither of them obeyed the 
summons. . Early in the evening, it being 
in the month of October, the butler had 
lighted two candles, as usual, and set 
them upon the marble table in the hall. 


Sir William came down and took them up_ 


himself, as he frequently did; after some 
time, however, one of the house-maids ran 
down: stairs in a great fright, and said 
«the lobby was all ina cloud of smoke.” 
The servants, and a tradesman that was in 
the house, upon business, ran immediately 
up, and forcing open the door, whence 
the smoke seemed to proceed, they found 
that Sir William had set fire to a large 


heap of fine linen, piled up in the middle’ 


of the room, which had been given by 
some old lady, a relation, as a, legacy to 
to his eldest son. While the attention of 
she servants was entirely taken up with ex- 
tinguishing the flames in this room, Sir 
William had made hisescape into an adjoin- 
ing chamber, where was a cotton bed, and 
which was wainscotted with deal, as most 
finished rooms then were; when they had 
broken open this door, the flames burst 
out upon them with such fury that they 
were all glad to make their escape out of 
the house, the principal part of which 
sumptuous pile was inafew hours burnt to 
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the ground, and no other remains of Sir 
William were found next morning, than 
the hip bone and the vertebre, or bones 
of the back, with two or three keys, and 


_agold watch, which he had in his pocket. 


This was the dreadful consequcnce of a 
licentious passion not checked in its in~ 
fancy. 


CHAP. 1X. 


Of the extreme Hatred in some Persons 
tewards others. 


~ As admiration, the first of all the pas-. 
sions, rises in the soul before she hath 
considered whether the thing represented 
to her be good, or convenient to her, or 
not 3 so, after she has judged it to be 
good, there is raised in her the most agree~ 
able and complacent of all passions, love ; 
and when she hath conceived the same to 
be evil, she is as quickly moved to hatred, 
which is nothing but the soul’s aversion to 
that which threatens pain or grief, and may” 
be defined to be ** a commotion produced . 
by the spirits, that inciteth the soul to be 
willing to be separated from objects that 
are represented to her as ungrateful and 
hurtful 5”. which definition only respects 
pure vature: but thropgh the corruption 
of men and manners, it may be said to 
arise from:an imbibed prejudice, or envy 
aggravated by continuance, and heightened 
by a malicious intention of maligning and 
injuring the petsons to whom we have a 
disaffection, and that too without any 
reason but what ‘proceeds from a self-con- 
tfacted wickedness, Anger is sometimes 
allowable, and when excessive, is still cal- 
led but the vice of men ; but hatred is said 
to be the sin of devils, being not confined 
at home, but roves abroad seeking whom 
it may devour. she . 

1. Calvin was so odious to the papists, 
that they would not name him. Hence in 
their Spanish expurgatory Index, p. 204, 
they give this direction, Let the name of 
Calvin be suppressed, and instead of it put 
Studiosus quidam.- And'one of their pro- 
selytes went from Mentz to Rome, to 
change his Christian name of Calvinus mto 
the adopted one of Baronius.  ' 


(9.) Gent. Magazine, vol. xliv. -p. 171+ 
(1.) Chetwind’s Hist. Collect. cent. 3, p. 904 . 
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2. Hannibal had an invinctble hatred to 
the Romans, which he derived from his fa- 
ther Amilcar, who, at a sacrifice he made a 
Tittle before his journey into Spain, so- 
lemnly bound him by oath to pursue them 
- with an immortal hatred, and as soon as he 
should be grown up to be a man, to work 
them all the mischief he was able. Han- 
- nibal was then about nine years. of age, 
‘when his father caused him to lay his hand 
upon the altar, and to make this oath. 
‘3. Pope Boniface VIII. had an invete-_ 
rate hatred to the Gibbeline faction.. It 
, 1s the custom, that upon Ash-Wednesday 
the Pope sprinkles some ashes upon the 
heads of the chief prelates in the church; 
and at the doing of it to use this saying, 
~ ** Remember thou. art ashes, and that unto 
ashes thou shalt return ;” when therefore 
the Pope came to perform this to Porchetus 
Spinola, archbishop of Genoa, and sus- 
pected him to be a favourer of the Gibbe- 
lines, he cast the ashes not on his head, 
but into his eyes, perversely changing the 
- usual form of words into these, ** Remem- 
ber thou art a Gibbeline, and that with the 
Gibbelines thou shalt return to ashes.” 
4, When Sigismund, Marguis of Bran- 
_ denburgh, had obteincd the kingdom of 
Hungary in right of his wife, it then ap- 
‘peared there was a mortal hatred betwixt 
the Hungarians and Bohemians: for when 
Sigismund commanded Stephanus Konth 
(and with him twenty more Hungarian 
knights) to’ be taken and brought before 
him in chains, as persons that had declined 
_ the obedience they owed him; not one of | 
all these would name or honour him in the 
least as their king ; and before either they, 
- or their servants, would change their minds, 
they were desirous to lose their heads, 
Amongst the servants was Chiotza, the 
page of Stephanus, who sadly. bewailed the 
death of his master; and whereas, by rea- 
son of his tender age, the king made him 
divers. promises ; and, to comfort him, 
told him, “ That he would make him as a’ 
“servant about his own person; Chiotza, 
With a troubled countenance, and in ternis 
‘that testified at once both anger and hatred, 
“replied, “That he would never’ subject 
himself to the service of a Bohemian 
oo 3” and in this obftinacy of mind he 
“died. ie Fig ni 
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(2.) Raleigh Hist. ‘part 1.1.5. ¢.3. § 2. p. 362, 


©. 3. p.255.—(3.) Fulgos. 1. 9. c.3. p. 1186. Lonicer. 


5. Cato the censor, bore such a hatred’ 
to the female sex, that it was his common 
saying, “ That if the world was without 
women, the conversation of men would not 
be exempt from the company of the gods.”. 

6. Melanion was a person of the same 
mind, who ina perfect hatred to them, all 
at once betook himself to solitude, at- 
tended with his dog only: he followed the 
chase of wild beas:s over mountains, and» 
through woods; nor could ever be per- 
suaded to return home so long as he lived ; 
so that he gave occasion to the proverb, 
‘“* Chaster than’ Melanion.” | 

7- Hyppolitus was also of thesame com-— 
plexion, as he expresses himself in Euripides 
and Seneca. If you will have a taste of | 
his language, that in Seaeca sounds to this 
purpose : 


-—-—I hate, fly, curse, detest thent all: 
Cali’t reason, nature, madness, as you. please; 
In a true hatred of them there’s some ease. 
First shall the water kindly dwell with fire,” 4" 
Dread Syrtis be the mariner’s desire ; 
Out ofthe west shall be the break of day, 
And rabid wolves with tender lambkins play, 
Before a woman gain my conquer’d mind, 
To quit this hatred, and to grow more kind. 


8. Timon the Athenian had the surname 
of man-hater : he was once very rich, but 
through kis liberality and over-great 
bounty, was reduced to extreme poverty 5 
in which condition he had large experience 
of the malice and ingratitude of such as he 
had formerly served; he therefore fell in- 
to a vehement hatred of all mankind; was 
glad of their misfortunes, and promoted the 
ruin of all men as far as he might with his 
own safety. When the people, in honour 


of Alcibiades, attended on him home, as 


they used when he had obtained a cause, 
Timon. would, not, as’ he used to others, 
turn aside out cf the way, but met him on 
purpose, and said, “Go on, my son, and- 
prosper, for thou shalt one day plague all 
these with some signal calamity.” He built 
him a house in the fields, that he might 
shun the converseof men. He admitted to 
him only one Apemantus (a person much 
of his own humour), and he saying to him, 
“Is not this a fine supper?” ‘* It would,” 
said he, ** be -much better if thou wert 
absent.” Timon gave orders that his se- 
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pulchre should be set behind a duaghill, . 


and this to be his epitaph : 

Fife sum postvitam miseramgue inopemque sepultus 
Nomen von queras, Dit te lector male perdant. 
Here now I Ve, after my wretched fall 5 

Ask not my name, the gods destroy you all. 

Mison. was of like manners with Timon, 
and had his name from the hatred be had 
to all: men: whenever he was conversant 
amongst. men, he was. always sad: but 
when he was.in any solitude, or place by 
himself, he was.used to laugh and rejoice. 
Being once asked, why he laughed when 
nobody was present? ‘* For that very, rea- 
son,” said he. ) 

g. The Emperor Nerva did so abominate 
the shedding of blood, that, when the peo- 
ple desired him to yield up the murderers 
of Domitian to a just execution, be was so 
far affected with it, that he was immedi- 
ately taken with a vomiting. 


10. Uladislaus Locticus, king of Poland, 


after a battle wherein his army had made a 
great slaughter of the adverse party, went 
to view the dead as they lay in the field, 
He there saw Florianus Sharus, a knight, 
lie weakened with many wounds, with his 
face upward, and with his hands keeping 
‘im his bowels, lest they should issue out 
from his belly at his wound. ‘‘ How 
great is the torment of this man,” said the 
king: Sharus replied, ‘ The torment of 
that man is greater, who hath an ill neigh- 


bour that dwells in the same. village with 


him, as J,” saith he, ‘* can witness upon 
my own experience,” “ Well,” saith the 
king, ¢ if thon recoverest of thy wound, I 
will_ease thee of thy ill neighbour ;”’ as in- 
deed he afterwards did; for he turned out 
the person complained of, and gave the 
whole village to. Sharug. ; 

1}. Gualterus, Earl of Brenne, had mar- 
ried the eldest daughter of Tancred, king 
of Sicily ; and asheir of the kingdom went 
with four hundred horse’; by help’of these, 
and a marvellous felicity, he had recovere 
a great part of it, when at last he was 
overcome and taken by ‘Thebalcus Ger- 
rnanus, at the city Sarma; upon the third 
day after he was offered by the victor his 
liberty and restoration to the kingdom, in 
case he would confirm to Thebaldus what 
he was possessed of therein: but, im an in- 
conceivable hatred to him that had made 
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him his prisoner, he replied, * That he 
should ever scorn to receive those, and 
greater proffers, from so base a hand as 
his.” "Ehebaldus had reason to resent this 
affront, and therefore told him. <‘* He * 
would make him repent.his insolence,” — 
At which Gualterus, inflamed with 4. 
greater fury, tore off his clothes, and brake 
the ligatures of his wounds; crying out, _ 
«© Phat be would live no longer, since he 
was fallen into the hands of such a man. ~ 
that treated himwith threats.” Upon which 
he tore open his wounds, and thrust. his 
hands into his intestines, so that he died. 
He left only one daughter behind him, 
who might have been happier, had she not. 
had a beast to her father, _ 


12. Gautier, Lord of Yvetot, a 
small district in Normandy, having had 
the misfortune to displease Clothaire I., 
absented himself from court forten years, 
and hoping thatin the course of this time 
his fault would be forgotten, he made 
choice of Good Friday for presenting h'm- 
self before Clothaire, who still retarring 
the hatred which he bore towards him, 
put him to death inthe charch of Soissons. 
As anatonement, however, for this murder, 
which he himself condemned, he erected 
the Lordship of Yvetot into a kingcom, 
observing in this respect the law of fiefs, 
which emancipates the vassal from all hos 
mage and all duty when his lord lays vio~ 
leat hands on him, 


' 


CHAP. X. 


Of Fear, andits strange Effects. 


Fear is.a surprisal of the heart upon the - 
apprehensinn of approaching evil: and if it 
be raised to the degree of terror, and the, 
evil seems impendent, the hairs are raised” 
on end, and the whole body put into hor- 
ror and trembling. . After this, if the pas- 
sion continues, the spirits are put into con- 
fusion, so that they .cannot execute their 
offices ;. the usual succours of reason fail, 
judgment is blinded, the powers of volun-_ 
tary motion become weak, and the heart is 
insufficient to maintain the citculation of | 


‘the blood, which stopping and stagnating | 


in the ventricles of the heart, causes faint+ | 


(6,) Erasm. Adag. p. 70. Sabellic. Exempl. 1.2. ¢. 2. p. 64. Bishop Reynold’s Treatise of Passions, _ 
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ng and swooning, and sometimes isi 
death. 


But, fear does then manifést its utmost 


- power and effect, when it throws men up- 


on a valiant despair, having before deprived 
them of all sense both of duty and henour, 
In. the first pitched battle the Romans 


. fought against Hannibal, under the consul 


Sémprenius, a body of twenty thousand 
foot that had taken flight, seeing no 
other escape for their cowardice, threw 
themselves headlong ypgn the great batta- 
lion ef their enemies, which, with wonder- 
ful force.and fury, they charged through 
and through, aud routed, with avery great 
slaughter “of the Carthap sinians ; by that 
means purchasing an _ignominious flight, 
at the same price they might have gained. 
a glorion iS Victory *, 

i. Augustus Cmsar was et of fthun- 
so that. he always car- 
ried with ‘him the skin of a sea- calf asa 
remedy :. and upon suspicion of an ap= 
ipest, would retreat into some 
ground or Vaulted place, having been for- 


‘merly frightened b; extraordinary flashes 


of fightnin ne 
> Cains. Caligula, who otherwise was a. 
great contemner of the gods, yet would 
hr 
and cover his head; if it chanced to be 
great and loud, he would leap out of iais 
bed, and run to hide himself under it. 

a. Philipps Vicecomes, was so very tis 
and, fearful in his nature, that up 
on hearin, of any thunder, he would trem- 
ble aud shake with fear, and asa person in 
distraction run up and down to seck out 
gone subterranean hiding-place, 

Popé Alexander the Third being in 


| ugh it and pertorm ng divise offices upon 


Goed-Friday, upon the sudden there was.a 
horrible darkness : and while the reader, 
who was upon the passion of Chyist, and 


was speaking these, words: ‘* It .js 


finished,” there fell. sach a stupendous 
Aightning, and such a terrible crack” of 
thunder followed, that the Pope leaving 


- the altar, and the reader deserting the pas 


sion, ail that were present, both priests and 
_ people, ran out of the place. 

8. Archelaus king of Macedon, being 
-$gnorant of the effects of nature, when 
once there happened an eclipse of the sun, 
evercome and astonished with fear, he 


shrink at the least thander. and lighting, ° 
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caused his palace to be hastily. shut up? 
and (as it was the psual custom in cases of 
extreme mourning and sadness) he caused 
the hair of his son’s head to be cut off. 

G. Diomedes was thé steward of Augus= 
tus the emperor. As they two were ona 
time walking out together, there broke 
loose a wild boar, who took his way directly 
towards them. The steward, in the fear 
he was in, got behind the emperor, and 


dayesposed him betwixt the danger and 


himself.. Augustus, theugh in great ha- 
zard, yer knowing it was. more his fear 


. than his malice, resented it no farther than 


to jest with him upon it. 

7. At the time when Caius Caligula 
was slain, Claudius Cesar, seeing all was 
full of sedition and slaughter, thrust him- 
self into a hole to hide himself, though he, 
had no cause to be apprehensive of danger, 
but the greatness of his birth. Being thus 
found, be was drawn out by the soldiers, 
for ne other purpose than.to make him em- 
peror: he besought their mercy, as sup- 
posing all they said to be nothing, else but 
a cruel mockery 3 but they (when through 
ica and dread of death,-he was not able.to 

0 {took bim up upon their shoulders, cara 
ried him to the camp, and proclaimed him 
emperor. 

8. Fulgos Argelatus, by the terrible noise 
that was made by an, earthquake, was so 

afirighied, that his fear drove. him into 
madnes ee his madness unto death ; for 
he cast himself headlong froma. the upper 
part of his house, and so died. 

9g. Cassander, the son of Antipater came 
to Alexander the Great at Babylon, where 
finding himself not so welcome, by reason 
of some suspicions the king had conceived 
of his treachery ; he was seised with such 
a terror at this suspicion, that in the fol-. 


_ lowing times, having obtained the kingdom 


of Macedon, and nade himself lord of 
Greece, walking at Delphos, and there 
viewing the statues, he cast his eye upom 
that of Alexander-the Great; at which, 
sight he. conceived such eaihts that he: 
tremble ed all over, and had much ado: to. 


“recover himself from under the poser of 


that agony. 
10, "The emperor ‘Maximilian the First, 


being taken oy the people of Bruges, 


aud divers of the citizens who took his 
part slain ;~ Nicholaus de se hatint formerly 


(*) ‘Mone n’s Essays. —(1.) Sietan p. 111. in Augusto.—/2.) Sueton. p..195. in Caligula.—(3.) 
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a prisoner, together with divers others, had 
fhe sentence of death passed upon him 3 
and being now laid down to receive the 
stroke of the sword, the people suddenly 
cried out ‘ Merey.” He was pardoned as 
to his life; ‘but the paleness his face had 
contracted, by reason of his fear of his ap- 
proaching x death, continued with him, from 
tha i Sie ‘for th, to the last day of his life. 
11. WV e are told by Zacchias, of a young 
man of Belgia ; “who,” saith he, « not 
many years since was condemned to be 
burnt: it was observed of him, that 
through the extremity of fear, he sweat 
blood ;” 


ene xt Paris, who having received the sen- 


tence of death (for a crime by bim com-. 


mitted), sweat blood out of several parts of 
the body. 

12. Being about four or six years since 
in the county of Cork, there was an Irish 
captain, a man of middle age and stature, 
- who coming with some of his followers to 
surrender himself to Lord Broghil (who 

then commanded the English forces in 
those parts), upon a public ‘offer of pardon 
to the drish that would lay down Bee, 
arms; he was casually, in a suspiciou 
place, met with by a party of the English 
andintercepted(the Lord Bioghil being then 
absent). He was so apprehensive of being 
put to death before his return, that his 
anxiety of mind quickly changed the co- 
jour of his hair in a peculiar manner ; not 
uniformly changed, but here and there 
certain peculiar tufts and locks of it, whose 
bases might be about an ineh in diameter, 
were suddenly turned white all over; the 
rest of his hair (whereof the Irish used to 
wear good store) retained its former reddish 
colour, 

13, Don Diego Osbrius,’ a Spaniard of 

a noble family, being in love with a young 
lady of the court, had prevailed with her 
for a private conference,under the shady 
boughs of a tree, that grew within the gar- 
dens of the king of Spain: but by the un- 
fortunate bar kine of a little dog, their pri- 

vacy was betrayed, the youns ¢ ‘gentleman 
seized by some of the king’s ouard, and 
imprisoned. It was a capital crime to be 
found in that place, and therefore he was 
condemned to die. He was so terrified 
at the hearing of his sentence, that one and 


(10.) Zuin. Theat. vol. 1. 1.1. 
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the : same night saw the same person young 
and all turned grey, asin age. ‘The jailor 
moved at the sight related the accident to 
king Ferdinand, as a prodigy ; ; who, there- 
upon, pardoned him, saying, ‘he had 
been sufficiently Peele for his fault, 


seeing he had exchanged the flower of his 


youth into the hoary hairs of age.” 
14, There was a young nobleman in the 
emperor’s court, that had violated the 
chastity of a young Jady there. Though, 
by the small resistance she made, she 
seemed to give a tacit consent; yet he 
was cast into prison, and on the morrow 
after he was to Jose his head. 
that night in such fearful apprehensions of 
death, that on the morrow Ceesar sitting 
on the tribunal, he appeared so unlike 
himself, that was known to none that 
were present, no not the emperor himself. 


All the comeliness and beauty of his face’ 


was vanished , his countenance was grown 
hike to that af an old man ; his hair and 
beard turned grey ; and in all respects se 
changed, that the emperor suspected some 
counterfeit was substituted in his room. 
He caused him therefore to be examined, 


if he were the same; and trial to be made, = 


if his hair and beard were not thus changed 
by application of some medicine to them ; ; 
but finding nothing so, astonished with the 
countenance and visage of the man, and 
thereby moved to pity and mercy, he gave 
him his pardon for the fault he had com- 
mitted. 


15. The like happened to the father of 


Martinus Delrio (being then a bey scarce 
fifteen years of age) ; while he’ lay sick on 
his bed, and heard all the physicians de- 
spaiting of his life, what with watching, 
and the fear of death, all the hair of his 
head turned grey in the compass of one 
night. 


“16, Apollonia, the: wife of Schenckius, - 


being about forty years of age, and near 


the time of her delivery, was excecdingly | 


frightened with the cry of fire at midnight; 

dnd beholding the fiames not far off, she 
presently complained of an extraordinary 
commotion of the infant in her womb. 

She went to bed and slept ; 
was taken witha strange afd horrible kind 
of convulsion, 
twelve hours after her fright. 


Maldonat. fi» 
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17. A religious woman falling into the 
hands of rude soldiers, and they with 
drawn swords threatening to kill her, was 


- seized with such an extreme fear, that the 


blood broke out from all the open passages 
ef her body ;-and she speedily died, 

18. The Persian navy being in the heat 
of fight, near to the city of Michael, there 
went a rumour amongst them, without 
any certaip. author, that the land « army un- 
der Mardonius was overthrown.in Becotia ; 
whereupon such a sudden fear and con- 
sternation of mind seized them, that they 


were neither able to fight, nor to fly ; so 


that being prepared for neither, they were 
every man taken or slain. 


19: As Perseus, king of Macedon, was 


washing before supper, word! was brought 


him, that the enemy was néar at hand ; 

upon which he was so possessed, and asto- 
nished with fear, that suddenly leaping 
from his throne, without expecting the 
sight of the enemy : he cried he was over- 
come, and betook himself to flight : 
whereas, unless he had deen infatuated, 
he might have shut up the Romans, and 
compelled them to fight at a very great dis- 
advantage. 

20. Rhadavisus with two hundred thou- 
sand Goths descended into Italy, devoting 
the:blood of. all the Roman stock to shis 
Gods ; they wanting suficient strength to 
encounter him, in great fear kept them- 
selves close within the walls of the city ; 
when a panic fear from heaven fell upon 
the army of Rhadagisus ; so that he leading 
them into the mountains of Fesulz, they 
weré consumed with famine and thirst, 
and overcome without battle ; the greatest 
part of them were taken, bound, and sold 
fora crown aman, and soon after died in 
fhe panes of them ‘that bought them. 

. Heraciianus had a design to seize 
“oni the Roman empire; to which pur- 
pose, with a navy of four thousand and 


‘seventy ships, which he had prepared. in 


Africa, be set sail for Rome, landed and 
marched on with his army; but supposing 
that by his celerity he had ‘prevented the 
mews of bis coming, and contrary to his 
expectation, finding the Romans prepared 
to receive him ; he took thereuporf such a 
and getting 


‘went to meet the enemy. 
‘seeming them approach and come on so 
‘courageously, who they thought would not 
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that alone he sailed to Carthage, where he 
was slain by the soldiery. 

22. Jerusalem being taken by the Chris- 
tians, and Godfrey of Bullen, made king 
of it, the sultan of Egypt had prepared a 
great army, either to besiege it, or fight 
the Christians ; who perceiving them una- 
ble to cope with so great a power, with 
oreat earnestness besought the assistance of 
Almighty God: and then fall of courage 
The Barbarians 


have the confidence so niuich as to look 
them in the face, were struck with a sud- 
den fear, so that they never so much as . 
thought of fighting, but running headlong 
in a disordered flicht, they’ were slain 
by the Christians, as so many beasts, to 
va ci ae ofan hundred thousand. | 

At Granson, the Burgundian army, 
boaeiiag of forty thousand men, was to 
fight the Switzers consisting of scarce 
20,000 men ; and finding the Switzers to 
begin the battle with great courage and ala- 


crity, they in the front began leisurely to 


retire towards the camp. Those in the 
rear seeing them in the retreat, and sus- 


_pecting they were beaten, straight fled out 


of the field; and so great and sudden a 


consternation and fear fell upon them, that 


notwithstanding all the commanders could 
say; they strove who should be the fore- 
most, leaving the rich and wealthy spoir of 
the camp to the enemy. 

24, Johannes Capistranus was sispetated 
judge by King Ladislaus, and by his com- 
mand to examine a certain earl, accused of 
treason, by tortures: ‘having, convicted 
him, he condemned him to Case his head ; 
as also the son of the earl, by the king's 
order, had the same sentence, but yet with 
this purpose only ; that stricken with fear, 
he should betray some of his father’s coun- 

sels, if possibly he had been partaker of 
ied but if he was found innocent, that 
then he should be spared. They , were 
therefore both led to the place of execution, 
where, when the son had seen his father 
beheaded, aud verily believed he was des- 
tined to the same punishment, seized-with 
am extraordinary fear, he fell down dead; 
with whose unexpected fate, the judge was 
so vehemently. affected, that, according ta 
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the superstition of that age, leaving a 
secular-life, he betgok himself to a monas- 
tery. . , 
25. I will close up this chapter with 
a pleasant history, yet such as will serve 
well to inform us how dreadful the lords 
of the inquisition are to the poor Spaniards, 
One of these inguisitors, desiring to eat 
some pears that grew in a poor man’s or- 


chard not far from him, sent for the man- 


to come and speak with him, This mes- 
sage put the poor man in such a fright, 
that he fell sick immediately upon it, and 
kept his bed. But being informed, that 


his pears were the. only cause of his: 


sending for ; he caused his tree to be pre- 
-sently cut down, and carried with alJ the 
pears on it to the inquisitor’s house: and 
being afterwards asked the reason of that 
unthrifty action; protested that he 
would not keep that thing about him, 
which should give an occasion for any of 
their lordships to send for him any more. 


26. > Francis de Beaumont, Baron of 
Aaxets: a gentlemen ot Dauphigny, was 
possessca of greatcourage, but had acruel 
and ferocious disposition. Being offended 
at the Duke of Guise, who had protested, 
‘in opposition to him in the counci!, the 
lord of Pequiny, he joined, in order to be 
revenged, the party of the Hugonots, in 
1562. Queen Catherine de Medicis, the 
mother of Charles 1X., and regent of the 
kingdom,, wrote, it is said, a letter to the 
Baron, exhorting to destroy, in Dau- 
phigny,, by every means in his power, the 
authority of the Duke of Guise, who was 
governor of it,’ and to employ, for that 
purpose, even the Hugonots. The Ba- 
‘ron, who wag exceedingly vindictive, re- 
ceived the orders of the Queen with joy ; 
and placing himself at the head of about 
eight thousand protestants, whom he had 
collected, first surprised Valence, then 
Vienne, with several places in the neigh- 
-bourhood, and even Grenoble itself. He 
then easily made himself master of Lyons, 
by the correspondence he maintained with 
the Hugonots, who had become there the 
“‘tronger party. He thence proceeded into 
the Lyonnois, Fertz, Vevafais, Auvergne, 
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Provence, and Languedoc, ravaging the 
whole countrys destroying the churches; 
plundering the sacred vessels, abolishing 
mass, and even the parliament of Gres. 
noble, the members of which he carried 
away by force, and as it were in triumph, 
So violent was the transport of his fury, 
that after preat carnage, he obliged, it is. 
said, his two sons, to bathe themselves in. 


blood, thatthey might be familiarized with 


cruelty. Ide even aniused himself with. 
inventing new punishments; to make his 
prisoners of war perish in the most mise- 
rable manner, as appeared by his causing 
twenty-six soldiers and gentlemen, with, 
two hundred others, to jump from the top 
ofa tower, while his people, who stood at 
the bottom. of it, received them on the 
points of their lances, haiberts, and pikes. 


‘Lhese-crueltics excited 80 great horror - 


even in Admiral Coligny, and the Princeof 
Conde, who had appointed him his lieu. 
tedant. in the provinces, that he sent the 
Sieur de. Soubise, to assume the govern- 
ment of Lyons in his stead. Qn this ’ac- 
count the Baron des Adrets quitted the 
Hugonots, and returned to the bosom of 
the Catholic church; but as he did not 
serve this party with so much success as 
the other, he lost hisreputation and diedin 
dissrace. 

_ 27. Thomas Bartholine, in his His« 
tory of Anatomy, Cent. III. has observed; 
says Dr. Gresclins, that fear had somes 
times cured epileptics. ‘There are proofs 
that it has likewise helped the gouty, and 
the examples | am going to relate are a 


demonstration that it has oftery banished 


the ague, 

A woman of condition who was affected 
with the tertian ague, was so terrified by 
the explosion of a bomb, which was fired 
off during her fit; that she fainted away 
and was thought to be dead. Having been 
sent for to see her, and finding her pulse 
‘still pretty strong, I prescribed for her 


some slight cordials, and she soon reco- 


vered from her state of weakness without 
any appearance of fever, which had after- 
wards no return. . 

A young lady who had a quartaa 


ague for several months successively, was 


invited by some of her acquaintance to 


(24.) Lonicer. Theat. p. 585.-(25.) Heyl. Cosmog. p. 945.—f96.) M. Allard Vie du Baron des 
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/ take an excursion on the water, with a 
view to dissipate the melancholy ideas oc- 
casioned by .ber illness; but they had 
scarcely got into the boat when it began 
to sink, and all were terribly shocked with 
the dread of perishing, After escaping 
this. danger, the patient found herself 
cured,. and she had no return of the 
ay ie, 

A man forty-two years of age, of a hot 
and moist constitution, subject to a cholic, 
but the fits net violent, was seized about 
gun-set with an internal cold, though it 
was véry.warm that day. Different re- 
medies were administered to him, but with- 
out success. He died within cighteen or 
nineteen hours without the least agitation 
or any of the convulsions that accompany 
the agony of death; so that it seemed to 
be a placid sleep. His friends, surprized 
_ atso sudden and fatal an accident, en- 
gaged me to open his body, and I. found 


that he died of a mortification of the pu-. 


nereus. ~ He was an extraordinary fat sub- 
ject, and what was more surprizing in so 
‘corpulent and large a body, his bones 
-. were as small as those of a young girl, and 
his muscles extremly weak, thin, and ra- 


ther membranous than fleshy. As I made 


these observations on the dissected body, 
a brother of the deceased, who had been 
absent for sixteen years, was of the same 
size, the same constitution, and a lke 
habit of body, entered of a sudden. Hav- 
ing seen the body of his brother in that 
condition, and heard the detail of the cir- 
cumstances of his death, of which he saw 
‘with his eyes the cause in so extraordinary 
a confirmation, after having reasoned for 
some time in a sensible manner on the 
mournful event, he appeared all of a sud- 
den as quite astonished, became speech- 
less and fellvinto a fainting fit, from which 
neither balsams, nor spirituoys liquors, nor 
any other meaus employed in such cases, 
could recover him. I counselled the open- 
ing of a vein, ‘but this advice was not fol- 
lowed, and consternation had occasioned 
the greatest confusion among the assist- 
ants. ‘The patient seemed to have nei- 
ther pulse nor respiration; his body was 
all. over in a cold sweat ; his limbs began 
to grow stiff; and in short, we judged he 
was going to expire. 
imagination forcibly struck capable of? 
I do not know why I took it into my 
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head to say aloud, “Let us replace the.. 


parts of the dead body and sew it up; in 
the mean time the other will be quite dead, 
and I will dissect him also.” I had scarcely 
said these: words when the gentleman im 
the fainting fit started up from the bed;, 
roaring out prodigiously loud, snatched 
up his cloke, took .to his heels, asif no- 


thing had happened vo him; and since. 


that time he has enjoyed a good state of 
health. 


CHAP. XI. 


Of the Passion of Anger, and. the strange. 


Effects of it in some Men. 


Turs headstrong and impetuous affection.’ 


of the. mind is wel] described by some of 
of the ancients to be a short madness... It. 
is a disease, that wheresoever it prevails, is 
no less dangerous than deforming to us ; it 
swells the face, inflames the blood; and 
like the mischievous evil spirit in the Gos~ 


pel, that threw the possessed now into the ‘’ 


fire and then into the water, it casts us. 


into all kind of dangers, and frequently» 


harrries us into the chambers of death it- 
self; as appears by some of the following 
examples. me ert, 

1. Charles the Sixth, king of France, 
being highly displeased with the duke of 
Britain, upon some sinister suspicions, was: 
so.bent upon revenge, that, unmindful of 
all other things, his passion suffered him 
not to eat or sleep: he would not hear the 


duke’s ambassadors that came to declare’: 


his innocéncy ; but upon the fifth of the» 


Kalends of June, anno 1392, he set: forth 


with his forces cut of a city of the Ceno- > 


mans, contrary to the advice af his com- 
manders and physicians, about high noon, 
ina hot sultry day, witha light hat upon his 
head. He leaped upon his horse, and bade 


them follow him that loved him. He had: 


scarce gone a mile from the city, when his 


mind was unseated, and he in a fury drew 


his sword, slew some, and:wounded others 
that attended him: at length, wearied and 


spent with laying about him, he fell from: 


his horse,. and was taken wp and -carried 


» 


back in the arms of men into the city for 


dead; where, after many days, he began 
by degrees to recover: ‘but his mind was 


not so well restored, but that he had somes _ 


times ! 


isd 
times symptoms of a relapse, and at several 
intervals betrayed his distemper, so that 
the government of the kingdom was com- 
mitted to his uncles. 

9, Malachus, a, poet in Syracuse, had 
such fits of immodetate choler and anger, 
as took away the use of his reason: yet 
was he then most able in the composure of 
verses, when he was thus made frantic 
by his passion. 

3. Into what extremes some men have 
_ been transported by passion, the, example 
of Pope Julius the thi:d, is too illustrious. 
He at dinner-time had commanded a 
roasted peacock to be set by for him, till 
supper, as being much delighted with 
that sort of meat. At supper, he called 
for it once and again; but it being before 
eaten ‘up by the cooks, could not be set on 
the table: whereupon he fell into so vio- 
lent a passion for this delay, that at length 
he brake out into this blasphemous speech, 
that he would have that peacock, Al des- 
petiod Iddio; that is, In despite of God: 
and when those of his attendants that 
stood about him, entreated he would not 
be so far moved for so slight a thing as 
a peacock ; 
blasphemy by a greater, m a mighty pas- 
sion, demanded, why he, who was so 
great a lord upon earth, might not be 
angry for a peacock, when God himself 
was in sucha fury for the only inconsider- 
able apple eaten in Paradise, that he con- 
demned the whole posterity of the first 
man to suffer so deeply for it ? 

4. Theodosius the Elder, thongh other- 
wife a most pious prince, was yet very 
subject to the transports of anger; nor 
was he able to bridle his passion : so that 
at Thessalonica, upon a seditious tumult 
in the theatre, he gave orders to his sol- 
diers, and they killed no less than seven 
thousand of the citizens : upon which 
St. Ambrose, the bishop of Milan, would 
not suffer him to enter the church till he 
had showed the manifest signs of an un- 
feigned repentance. 

5. The Emperor Nerva, who was o- 
therwise of a weak stomach, and often 
~ @ast up his meat which he had newly eaten, 
fell into a huge passion with one whose 
name was Regulus, and while he was in 


he, to defend his former’ 
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a hich tone thundering against him, was. 
taken with sweats, fell into a fever, and 
so died in the sixty-eighth year of his age. 

6. The Samaritan: Ambassadors. cast. - 
themselves at the feet of the Emperor: 
Valent nian T. imploring peace. “He ob- 
serving the meanness of their apparel, 
demanded if all their nation were stch as 
they; who replied, ‘* It was their custom 
to send to him such as were the most noble 
and best accoutred amongst them;” when 
he in a rage cried out, ‘* It was his mis- 
fortune, tbat while he reigned, such a 
sordid nation as theirs could not be con- 
tent with their own limits;” and then, 
as one struck with a dart, he lost both his 
voice and strength ; and in a deadly sweat 
fell down to the earth. He was taken up 
and carried to his chamber ; where, being 
seized with a violent hiccough, and gnash- 
ing of teeth, he died in December, anno 
375, in the fifty-fifth yearof his age, and - 
the twelfth of his empire. 

7. Victor Pisanus, the Venetian Admi- 
ral, famous for his exploits, understanding 
that his Vice-admiral, through cowardice, 
had suffered ten ships of the Genoese to’ 
escape out of the Sipontine haven ; fell 
into such a passion as put him immediately 
into a fever whereof he died. aint 

8. Clitus wasa person whom Alexander 
held very dear, as being the son, of his 
nurse, and one who had been educated’ 
together withhimself: Hehad saved thelife 
of Alexander at the battle near the river 
Granicus, and was by him made the Pre- 
fect of a province; but he could not flat- 
ter, and detesting ‘the effeminacy of the 
Persians, at a feast with the king, he’ 
spake with the liberty of a Macedonian, 
Alexander, transported with anger, slew’ 
him with his own hands; though; when’ 
his heat was over, he was with difficulty 
restrained from killing himself, for that’ 
fault which his sudden fury had excited 
him to commit. 

9. Celius the orator was certainly the 
most passionate person of all other mor- 
tals: for.having asked his client divers 
questions, and he agreeing with him in 
all-things he questioned him about; in a: ¢ 
great heat he cried out in open court, 
** Say something contrary to me,- that so 
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The Passion of Anger, and the strange Effects of it in some Men. 


- wé may quarrel.” How could he possibly 
endure an injury, who was not able to 
bear obsequiousness itself? : 
10. The Emperor Commodus, in a 
heat of passion, caused the keeper of his 
bath to be thrown into a burning furnace ; 
fer no other teason, but that entering 
into the bath he found it somewhat too 
warm for him. ie 

“11. Matthias Corvinus, King of Hun- 

gary, being spent with the pains of the 
‘gout, and taken with a palsy in both his 
- legs, lay at Vienna: and one Palm Sunday 

enquiring for some fresh figs of Italy for 
_ the second course, finding that they were 
already eaten’ up by the courtiers, he fell 


into such arage as brought him into an > 


apoplexy, whereof he died the day follow- 
ing, in the forty-seventh year of his age, 
andthe year of our Lord one thousand 
_ four hundred arid ninety. 
12: Anno one thousand four kundred 
_ and eighteen, Winceslaus, King of Bohe- 
mia, being. highly incensed against his 
cup-bearer, for that, kuowing of a tu- 
mult raised by the Hussites in Prague, 
_ under Zisca their leader, he had concealed 
it, drew his dagger with intention to stab 
him. 
King, and took away the dagger, that he 
Might not pollute his royal hands with the 
_ blood of his servant. . While he was thus 
intheir hands, the King through extreme 


ager fell into an apoplexy, whereof he 


died in a few days. 

13. Mucius Fortia had from his birth 
an impediment in his speech, so that he 
could not deliver his mind without great 
difficulty, till one time, being in- an ex- 
treme passion, he was so moved, and 
laboured with that earnestness to speak, 


that from thenceforth he spoke with far 


greater freedom. . 


__ 14, In a war which the Goths waged . 


with Belisarius, there was one of the sol- 
diers in the regiment of Constantine, a 
military Tribune, who had forgibly taken 
a sword of great value fromm a Roman 
youth: Belisarius sharply reproved Con- 
- sfantine that he suffered things to be done 


. with that insolence by the soldiers under - 


"his command, ‘threatening him withal, in 


case the sword was not speedily found out” 


and restored. Constantine resented this 


Thenoblesattending laid held onthe. 


struck off at the Bastile in Paris. 
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in so heinous a manner, that in the great-. 


ness of his rage (not considering either — 


the dignity of his General, or the hazard 
of his own life) he drev out his dagger, 
intending to sheath it in the breast of 
Belisarius; but he was immediately laid | 
hold of, and presently hanged. 

15. Valerius Publicola, tipon the expul- 
sion of the Tarquins froni Rome, expected 
that he should have been lected colleague 
with Brutus in the Consulship; but when 
he found that Lucretius Collatinus was 
prefered before him, he conceived such 
an indignation thereat, thathe maderesigna- 
tion of all the honours which he had 
before that time received; he quitted the 
dignity of a senator, gave over patroniz- 
ing any causes, and renounced all sorts 
of clients; nor thenceforth would he ex- 
ercise any public office in the commons 


. wealth, 


16, This one stratige thing is reported 
of Scanderbeg, the King of Epirus, that. 
whensoever he was upon the point ready 
to:charge the enemy, and likewise in the 
heat and fury of the fight, besides other 
unusual appearances of change and alter- 
ation in his countenance, his nether .lip. 
would ‘commonly cleave asunder, and 
yield forth great abundance of blood. A 
thing oftentimes remarked and observed 
of him, not only in his martial actions. 
and exploits, but even in his civil affairs, 
whenever his choler was raised, and his 
anger exceeding its.ordinary bounds. _ 

17. Carolus de Gontault, Duke of 
Bron, a Peer and Marshal of France, and 
Governor of Burgundy, was found the 
chief of those that had conspired the” 
death of King Henry the Fourth; and° 
thereupon, anno 1602, had ‘sentence of 
death passed upon him, to have his head 
This 


man, as he was.a person of a most invin- 


cible spirit, would not suffer his hands to» 
be bound; he bade the executioner not to _ 


come near him till he called, otherwise he ‘ 


would strangle him with his hands. While’ 
he was upon his knees praying, theheads=- 


man severed his }iead from his shoulders ;. 


and it was observed that the face looked 


fierce}7, the tongue moved, anda thick 
and blueish: vapour, like a -smoke, went 
out together with his blood; all tokens of 
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a vehement anger and passion which he at 
that time was in | 

18, Pyrrho was so exceedingly prone to 
anger and passion, .that one time when 
the cook had provoked him, he followed 
him with the spit and meat upon it as far 
as the market-place to beat him therewith. 
Another time being at Elias, and his 
scholars having incensed him by asking 
him repeatedly many questions, he threw 
off his gown, and swam over the river 
Alepus ; that being on the other side, he 

tight be free from that disturbance which 
-their importunity had given him. 

19. Philagrus, a Silician, the. scholar 
of LolJianes, and a sophist, was of that 
angry and passionate temper, that he gave 
one of his scholars a blow upon the face 
when he was asleep. So untractable was 
the disposition of this man, when one 
asked him Why he would not marry,. that 
he might have children? ‘* Because,’ 
saia he, **I am never pleased, no, not 
with myself.” | 


-99, Marcius Sabinus came to live at 


Rome at such time as Numa Pompilius 
was élected King thereof; when Numa 
was dead, he hoped to be chosen by the 
people to’succeed him; but finding that 
Hostilius was prefered before him, he 
resented the matter with that passion and. 
indignation, that his life growing irksome 
unto him, he laid violent hands upon him- 
self, and so went discontented out-of the 
world. AR 
21. Montagne, in his essays, gives us 
astory, which he remembered to be cur- 
reut when he was a boy, of a neighbour- 
ing King, who having received a blow 
from the hand of God, swore he would 
be revenged; and in order to it*made 


Ofextraordinary Joy, and the Effects it has, produced. 


soon -after commit the same outrages, . 
that-none about him were sure of their. 
lives a moment: and no wonder, for un- 
restrained anger quickly breaks out into 
madness, ‘There is no difference between 
a madman and an angry man while the fit 
continues, because both are void of reason, 
inexorable and blind for that season. It 
too oftens ruins and subverts whole fami-, 
lies, towns, cities and kingdoms, It isa 
vice that few men are able to conceal; for 
if it do not betray itself by external signs, 
such as. a sudden paleness of the counte- 
nance, and trembling of the joints, it is 
more impetuous wichin; secretly gnaws 
the very heart, and produces dangerous 
effects in those that nourish it. 
poe i 2 SE let 


CHAP. XII. 


Of extraordinary Joy, and the Effects -it 
has produced. 


Tue Agyptian Temples, they say, 


were wonderfully beautiful and fair in the, 


frontispiece, but, foul and filthy in the 
more inward apartments of them. | 
this affection of joy, which seems out- 
wardly so pleasant upon us in the marks 
of it, and which furnishes our hearts with 
so much pleasure and delight, proves 
fatal to usin the excessess of it, and serves 
us much after the manner of ivy, which 
seemeth to adorn the tree whereunto it 


cleaveth, but. indeed sucketh out,® and . 


stealeth away the sap thereof. 

_ 1, About the three and thirtieth year of. 
king Henry the eighth, Arthur Plantagenet 

viscount Lisle, natural son to king Ed- 


So . 


. 
a 


proclamation, that for ten years to come, 

no one should pray to him, or so much as 
. Mention bim throughout his dominions. 

«‘ By which,” says he, ‘‘we are not so 
imuch to take measure of the folly, as the 
‘vain-glory ‘of the nation (Spain), of 
which this tale was told. . 
» 22. Herod the Tetrarch of Judea, had 
. little command over his passion, that 
© upen every slight occasion his anger would 
© transport im into absolute madness, In 
such a desperate fit he killed Josippus. 
Sometimes he would be sorry and repent 
of the folly and injuries he had done when 
anger clouded his understanding, and 


-ward the Fourth, having been imprisoned . | 
upon suspicion of a practice for betraying . 
of Calais to the French, whilst he was the 
king’s lieutenant there, was now found 
innocent of the fact; and thereupon the 
king, to make him some reparation for, 
his disgrace, sent him a ring, and a very 
gracious message by Sir Thomas Wrothes- 
ly, his secretary ; whereat the said viscount 
took so great joy, that the night following 
of that very joy he died. So deadly a; 
thing is any. passion, even Joy itself, if it 
be extreme. ae . , 

2. Pope Julius the second, receiving a — 

- message of auxiliary forces that were 
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‘coming to him from the King of Spain, 
to mae an end of the Ferrarian war, was 
so exceedingly rejoiced at it, that he was 
“presently relieved of a fever with which 
he was afflicted for some time. ; 
3. Some years since (I speak it to my 
grief) I knew Franciscus Casalinus, who 
was my dear and learned scholar ‘in logic, 
who through an immoderate laughter, fell 
intoa Spitting of blood (the veins of his 
breast being opened), and from thence 
into a consumption, whereof he d ed. 
' 4, In our time, anno 1544, Sinan Cef- 
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fatus Judzus, a notable pirate, being at 


Arsinoe, a port ‘upon the Red-sea, .pre- 


- paring to wave war upon the. Portuguese 


by order of Soliman Emperor of the Turks, 
he there had a message to inform him, 
that his son Selechus at the taking of Tu- 
nis was made aslave, redeemed by Hara- 
dienus Batbarossa, mde the Admiral of 
seven ves‘els, and with them was put into 
Alexandria, purposing ere long to be with 
him. The old man was seized with so 


_ ssudden and great joy at the news of the 


unexpected liberty and preferment ofhis son 
at once, that he immediately. fainted, and 
at the arrival of his son, died in his em- 
braces. » 

‘5. Philemon a comic poet, being grown 
old, and beholding an ass ealitig up some 
figs that a boy had aid down; when the 
boy returned, ** go now,” said he, “ and 
‘fetch the ass some drink.” the old man 
was so tickled with the fancy of his own 
jest, thathe died laughing. In. the same 
manner, and much upon the same occa- 
sion, died Chrysippus. =. 

»’'6. A certain musician, together with 
his danghter Stratonica, sung at a feast 
before Mithridates King of Asia and Pon- 
tus. The king, inflamed with the love 
of Stratonica, led her out immediately to 
his bed. The old man took it heavily that 
the king had not so much as taken notice of 
him. But when he awaked in the morning, 
_and saw the tables in his house covered 
with vessels of silver and gold, a number 
of servants, boys and eunuchs attending 
upon him,- that offered him rich garments, 


_and a horse gallantly trapped standing at 


the door, as it was usual for the king’s 
friends, he would fain have fled out. of his 
- house, supposing that all this was but in 


(2) Zuing. vol. i. 1.1. p. $4.—(3.) Epiphan. Ferdinand. Casus Med. Hist. 49. p. 148.—(4.) Paulus 
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mockery of him. The servants detained 
him; told him that the large inheritance 
of a rich man Jately dead was conferred 
upon him by the king, and that these 
were but asthe first-fruits of his arising 


fortune. Being at. last won to give, 


credit to them, he put on the purple robe 
mounted the horse, and as he was carried 
through the city, cried out, ‘call these 
are mine!” and to as many as derided 
him, he said, ** It would be no wonder 
(not able to digest so great a joy) if he 
threw stones at all he met.” 

7. Marcus Crassus, the grandfather of 
him that was slain in Parthia, when he 
once saw an ass eating of thistles, was so 
d-lighted with that sight, that he is reported 
that once only to have laughed; whereas 
they write of him, that he was never seen 
to have laughed in his whole life before ; 
and thereupon had the surname of Age- 
lastus. Pacts 

8. Zeuxis Heracleotes, the most ex- 
cellent pa‘hter of his age, had drawn out 
in colours upon a tablet an old woman, 
which he had expressed tothe life. When 
he had finished the piece, he set himself 
to consider of his work, as it is usual for 
artists to do; ead was so delighted with 
the ridiculous aspect which he had framed, 
that while he intently viewed that short; 
dry, toothless, bloodless thing, with 
hollow eyes, hanging cheeks, her chin 
bearing out, and her mouth bending in- 
wards, her nose fallen, and flowing at . 
the end of it; he fell into a sudden laugh- 
ter, so violent, that his breath failing, he 
died upon the place. pies 

Q. Diagoras the Rhodian had _ three 
young men to his sons,.all which he saw 
victorious in several masteries at the Olym- 
pic games in one and the same day, and 
publicly crowned. His sons came and. 
embraced their aged father, and each of 
them placed his wreath upon his head: at 
all which the old man was sa overjoyed, 
that, overcome with an excess of delight, 
he sunk down in their arms and died. 

10. Ptolomeus Philometor had over- 
come Alexander King of Syria in battle, - 
but withal himself was so grievously 
wounded in that fight, that for four days 
together he lay without any manner of 
sense, When, he was come to himself he 
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was presented with the head of Alexander, 
sent him by Zabdiel the Arabian, which, 


when he had looked upon with a great: 


deal of joy, he himself immediately ex- 
pired, . 


11. Sophocles the son of Theophilus a. 


fragic poet, died at ninety years of age, 
after he had obtained nineteen victories. 
When hi acted his last tragedy, and had 
geined the palm, he was seized with so 
extraordinary a joy, that he died in the 
midst of the congratulations of his friends, 

12. Fope Leo the tenth, being certainly 
informed that Milan was recovered, and 
the French ejected, through over-mueh 
joy at the news, he fell into a fever and 
died of it. | 

13. Anno 825, upon the death of the 
duke of Spoleto, Lotharius the emperor 
put Adelardus, count of the palace, in his 
stead: and whereas he died of a fever 
within five months after his arrival, it 
picased the emperor to confer that dignity 
Upon iviauringus earl of Lrixia, who was 
then famous fs his justice. ' The earl was 
no sooner certified of his new dignity, but 
that he took his bed, and by his over- 
-much joy prevented the bonour that was 
intended him, for he died within a few 
days. 7 

14. Chilon the Lacedemonian, and the 
same who was reputed one of the seven 
wise men of Greece, died at Pisa, saith 
Hermippus, embracing a son of his that 
was newly returned victurious from the 
O ympic games. gt 

15. Philippides, a comic poet in Athens, 
being arrived to a great age, when in the 
contest and trial of poets, he (beyond all 
his hope) had the victory adjudged to him, 
not able to bear the great joy it excited 
in him, he suddenly fel! down and died. 

16. M, Juventius ‘Lhalna, colleayue of 
Tiberius Gracchus the consul, as he was 
_, Sacrificing in. Corsica, which he had 
~ newly subdued, he th-re received letters 
from Ro: e, that the senate had decreed 
him supplications! He read these letcers 
With great intensencss: and a mist com- 
ing before his eyes, he fell down to the 
ground dead betore the fire as he sat 

17. When the Romans were overcome 
by Hannibal at the battle of ‘Thrasymene, 
_ and the news of that calamity was brought. 
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to Reme, the anxious and solicitous mul. 


titude flocked to the gates, as well men’ 


as women, to hear what. became of 
their friends ; various were the affections 


_ of enquirers according as they were. cers 


4 
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tified of the life or death of their relations ; ° 


but both sorrow “and joy of the! women 
exceeded that of the men. Here it was 


that one woman meeting at the gate with. 
herson in safety, whom she had given up. 


for dead, died in his arms as she embraced 
him. (th 
that her son was slain, kept herself with- 


in doors in great sorrow and_ perplexity; 


Another hearing (though falsely)’ 


when unexpectedly she saw him come in, — 


this first sight of him made her joys swell 
up to that height as to over-top life itself, 
for she fell down and died. 


18. Polycrite was an honourable lady of | 


the island of Maxos, When her city was 


besieged by the Ethreans, and menaced” 


with all the.calamities might be expected 
from a siege, she was intreated by the 
prime men thereof to undertake an em- 
bassy for the pacifying of troubles, which 
she willingly did; -and being one of the 
most beautiful women of her time, and a 
very good speaker, she had so much 
power upon the prince Diognetes, the 
General in this siege, - that she disposed 
his heart to whatsoever she pleased, in 
such sort that going forth in the fear and 
confysion of all the people she returned 
with peace and assurance of quiet. This 
made thein all to come out, to receive 
her at the city gates with loud acclama- 
tions: some throwing flowers, others 
garlands, , and all rendering thanks to her 
as their sovereign ‘preserveress. She, 
over-joyed at the success of her negocia- 
tion, and the gratitude of her people, ex- 
_pired in her honours at the city gate; and 
instead of being carried to the throne, 
was brought to ker tomb, to the infinite 
sorrow of all her gountry. fish 
19. Cardanus, in his fifth Book of Wise. 
dom, gives an instance of the danger of 
this passion when it. exceeds its due 
bounds, in asmith of Milan, ,a fellow 
citizen of his, one Galeus de Rubeis, 
who, being highly commended for refins 


ing ofan instrument called the colea, here=. 


totore made use of by Archimedes, out of 
extreme joy ran mad, | 


1. 18. c..8—(11.) Val. Max. I. 9. ¢. 19. p. 
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20. Wolfius relates of a country fellow 
called Bruusellius, who being by chance 
ata sermon, saw a woman fall off from a 
form half asleep, at-which object most of 
the company laughed ;. but he, for his 
part was so much moved, that for three 
whole days after he did nothing but laugh, 
by which means he was much weakened, 
and continued in an infirm state of body 
AoE : long time after. - 

Archidamus, the Spartan King, 
“eile vicforious, as soon as he had erected 
atrophy, he immediately sent home De- 
moteles to certify the greatness of the 
victory ; in which, though there was a 
very considerable number of the enemy 
slain, there fell not so much as one man 
of the Spartans. When they of Sparta 
heard this, it is said of them, the first 
Agesilaus and the ancient Ephori, and 
then all the body of the people, wept for 
joy- 

22. Ptolomeus Philadelphus had re- 
ceived-the sacred volumes of the law of 
God, newly brought out of Judea: and 
while ‘he held them with great reverence 
in his hands,. praising God upon that ac- 
count, all that were present made a joyful 
acclamation; andthe King himself was 
$0 overjoyed, that he broke out into tears. 
Nature (as it seems) having so ordered it, 
that the expsessions of sorrow should also 
‘be the followers of extraordinary joys. » 

23. When Philip King of Macedon 
was overcome, and all Greece was assem- 
bled ta behold the Isthmian games, T. Q. 
Fiaminius having caused. silence to be 
made by the sound of the trumpet, he 
commanded these words to be proclaimed 
by the mouth of the Crier : ‘* The senate 
and people of Rome, and Titus Quinctius 
Flaminius their General, do give liberty 
and immunity to all the cities of Greece 
that were under the jurisdiction of King 
Philip.”. At the hearing of ‘this, there 
was first.deep silence amongst the people, 
as if they had heard nothing. The Cryer 
having repeated the same words, they set 
up such a strong and universal shout of 

Joy, that the birds which flew over their 
heads fell down amazed amongst them. 
_ Livy saith, that “ the joy was greater than 
the minds of men were able to compre- 
hend, so that they scarce believed what 
they heard; they gazed upon one another. 
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as if they thought themselves deinded by 
a dream.” . And the games afterwards 
were so neglected, that no man’s mind or 
eye was intent upon them. °So_ far had 
this one joy excluded the sense of all other 
pleasures. 

24. Being lately in France, and return- 
ing in a coach from, Paris to, Rouen, I 
lighted upon the society of a knowing 
gentleman, who gave me a relation of 


the following story: -About an hundred 
a epic edi Hdd hoe ae 
years since, there was in France one Cap- 


tain Coucy, a gallant gentleman. of an- 


cient extraction, and Governor of! Coucy 
castle, which is yet standing, and in good » 
repair. He fellin love with a young gen- 
tlewoman, and courted her for his wife. 
There was reciprocal love between them 3; 
by way 
of prevention, shuffled up a forced match 
between her and one Mr. Fayel, who was 
heir toa great estate. Hereupon Captain 
Coucy quitted France in discontent, and 
went to the wers in Hungary against the 
Turks, where he received a mortal wound 
near Buda. Being carried to his lodgings, 
he Janguished four days: but a little be- 
fore his death, he spoke to an ancient 
servant, of whose fidelity and truth he 
had -had ample experience, and told him 
he had a great business to trust him with, 
which he conjured him to perform ; which 
was, that after his death he should cause 
his body to be opened, take out his heart, 
put it into.an earthen-pot, and bake it to 
powder ; then put the powder into a hand- 
some bux, with the bracelet of hair he 
had long worn about his left wrist, which 
was a lock of Mademoiselle Fayel’s hair 
and put it amongst the powder, together 
with a litthe note he had written to her 
with his own blood: and after he had 
given him the rites of burial, to make all 
the speed .he could to France, and deliver 
the box to Mademoiselle Fayel. Theold. 
servant did as his master commanded him, 
and so went to France ; and coming one 


day to Monsieur Fayel’s house, he sud- ~— 


denly met him with one of his servants, 
who knowing him to be Captain Coucy’s 
servant, examined him; and finding him 
timorous and to faulter.in his speech, he 
searched him, and found the said box in 
his pocket, with the note which expressed 
what wasinit; then he dismissed the 
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_ the last course at supper. 
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bearer, with menaces that he should come 
no more thither. Monsieur Faye! going in, 
‘sent for his cook, and delivered him the 
powder, charging him to make a well- 
relished dish of it, without losing a jot, 
for it was a very co&tly thing, and com- 
manded him ‘to bring it in himself, after 
The cook 
bringing in his dish accordingly, Monsieur 
Fayel commanded all to avoid the room, 
and began a serious discourse. with his 
wife, ‘That ever-since he had married 


her, he observed she was always melan- 


choly, and he feared she was inclining to 
a consumption,’ therefore he had provided 
a very precious cordial which he was well 
assured ‘would cure her ; and for that rea- 
son obliged her to eat up the whole dish ; 
she afterwards much importuning hm to 
know what it was, he told her at last, 
«« She had eaten Coucy’s heart ;” and so 
drew the box out of his pocket, and shew- 
ed her the note, and the bracelet. 
sudden exultation of joy, she with a deep- 
fetched sigh, said, “ ihis is a precious 
cordial -indeed ;” and so licked the dish, 
saying, ‘* It so precious that itis a pity 
ever toeat any thing after it.” 
upon she went to bed, and in the morn- 
ing was found dead. This sad story is 
painted in Coucy castle, and remains fresh 
to this eae 


CHAP. XIII. 
Of the Passion of Grief, and how it has 


acted upon some men, 


Waurer the great genius of physic, 
Hippocrates, drove away maladies by his 
precepts, and almost snatched bodies out 
of the hands. of Death, one Antiphon 
arose in Greece, whoenvious of his glory, 
promised to do upon souls, what the other 


_did on bodies ; and proposed the sublime 


invention, which Plutarch, calls the Art 
of curing Grief, where we may truly say, 


he used more vanity, promises, and show 


of words, than he wrought effects, Cer- 


_ tainly it were to be wished that all ages, 


which are abundant in misery, should 
likewise produce great comforts to sweeten 
the acerbities of human life. Another 
Helena were needful to mingle the divine 


al 


(24.) Howell’s Letters, 


Ina- 


Where- - 


, and how it has acted upon some Men. 


drug of Nepenthe in the meat of so many 
afflicted persons as the world affords; but 
as the expectation is vain, , so there are 
‘some sorrows that fall with that impetuous. 
force upon the soul; and withal with that 
sudden surprisal, that they let in death to 
Te all the hopes of recovery.* 

. When the Turks came to raise the 
siege of Buda, there wis amongst the. 
German Captains a Nobleman cal'ed Ec- 
kius Rayschachius, whose son, a valiant 
young gentleman, having got out of the 
army without his father’s “knowledge, be~ 
haved so gallantly in fightagainst the enemy 
in the sight of his father, and of the army, 
that he was highly commended cf all men, . 
and especially of his father, who-knew 
him not at all; yet before he could clear 
himself he was compassed in by the ene- 
my, and, valiantly fighting, slain, Ray- 
schachius, exceedingly moved with the 
death of so brave aman, ignorant how 
near it touched himself, turning abott to 
the other Captains, said, “ This worthy 
gentleman, whosoever he be, deserves. 
eternal commendation, and to be most 
honourably buried by the whole army.” 
As the rest of the Captains were with 
like compassion approving his speech, the 
dead body of the unfortunate son was 
presented to the most miserable father, 
which caused all them that were present 
to shed tears; but such a sudden and 
inward grief surprized the aged father, and 
struck~ so to his heart, that after he had 
stood a while speechless, with his eyes set . 
in his head, he fell down dead. 

2. Homer had sailed out of Chios to 
Io, with a purpose to’ visit Athens: here 
it was, that being .old, he fell sick, and 
so remained upon the ‘shore, where there 
landed certain fishermen, whom he ask- 
ed “ if they had taken any thing ?” They re= 
plied** what we caught we left behind us ; ; 
and what we could not catch we have 
brought with us;” meaning, that‘ when 
they could not eatch any fish, they had 
loused themselves upon the shore, killing 
what they took, and carrying with them 
such as they could not find. When Ho- 
mer was not able to solve this- riddle, it is 
reported that he died withgriefofmind. Yet 
Herodotus denies it,saying,“‘that the fisher- 
men themselves explained their enigma; 
and that Homerdiedofsicknessand disease. 

3. Excessive was the SOLrOW of ike 


* Caus. Treat. of Passions, p. issue 1.) Knowl'sTurk. Hist. p. 706. Tihs: Plist, Med. Mirab. 1 
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Richard } 


_ The Passton of Grief; and iden it has acted uson some Men. 


Richard IT. hioreiag neither'a king nor a 
man, or Christian, who so fervently loved 


Anna of Bohemia, his Queen, that when. 


she died at Sheen, in Surry, he both curs- 


- book, so ill, 


him - in the other world, and the 


. 
a 


ed the place, and out of madness over-— 
ae ew the whole house. 


4. Uvipertus, elected Bishop of Race- 
burg, went to Rome, to receive the con- 
firmation thereof from the Pope ; where 


finding himself neglected and rejected by 
him, upontheaccountof his youth, thenext 


night for grief all the hair of his head was 


. turned grey, whereupon he was received. 


5. Hostratus, the friar, resented that 
which Reuclinus had writ 
against him, under the name of [pistole 
Olscurorum Virorum, and took it so very 
much to heart, that for grief he destroyed 
himself. 

6. Alexander the Great, after the death 
of his dear Ephestion, lay three days toge- 


ther upon the oround, with an. obstinate 


resolution to die with him ; and thereupon 
would neither eat, drink, nor. sleep. 
Such was the excess of his grief, that he 
commanded battlements of houses to be 
pulled down, mules and horses to have 


| their manes shpxn off, some thousands of. 


common soldiers to be slain, to attend 
whole 
nation of Cusseans to be rooted out. : 
7. At Nancy in Lorrain, when Claudia 
Valesia’ (the Duke’s wife, and sister to 


_. Henry Il. King of France) deceased, the 
__ temples for forty days were all. shut up, 
MoO prayers“nor masses said, but only in 


the room where she _was. ‘The Senators 
were all covered: with mourning, cand for 


‘a twelvemonth’s, space throughout the 


city they were forbid to sing or dance. 

8. Roger, that rich Bishop of Salisbury 
(the same that built_the Devizes, and 
divers others strong castles in this kingdom) 
being spoiled of his goods, and thrown 
out of all his castles, was so emerged in 


grief that ‘he ran mad, and knew not 


what he said. 
9: Upon Thursday the twenty-fourth 


‘of March, 1602, abont two of the clock 
_. inthe morning, deceased Queen Elizabeth, 
' at her manor of. Richmond. in Surry, she 


then being aged seventy years, of which 


“she had. reigned forty-four, five months 
and odd days, 


Her corpse was privately 
conveyed to, ‘White-hall,. and there remain- 


_obsequies : 


191. 


ed till the twenty-eighth of April follow- -. 


ing, and was then buried at Westminster ; 
at ~ which time the city of Westminster 
was surcharged with multitudes of all sorts 
of people in 1 the streets, houses, windows, 
leads, and ‘gutters, that came to “see the 
and when: they beheld her 
statue lying in royal robes, with a crown. 
upon the head, there was such a general 
sighing, groaning and Weeping, as the 
like hath not been known in the memory 
of man ; neither doth any history mention ‘ 
any people, time or state, to make the 
like lamentation for the death of their, 
Sovereign. 

-10. Secundus the philosopher had been 
many years absent from home, so that he 


was Unknown to the family; and upon 


his return, being very desirous to make 
some experiment of the chastity of his 


mother, he courted her as a stranger ;° 


and so far pravailed, that he was admitted 
to her bed, where he revealed to her who 
he was; at the hearing of which the mo- 
ther was over-borne with shame and grief, 
that she gave up the ghost. 

11.-Peter Alvarado,-the Governor of 
Guatimaia, married the Lady Beatrice 
Della Culva; and he dying by a mischance, 


his wife abandoned herself to all the ex-. 


cesses of grief; and not only dressed her 
house in black, and abstained from meat 
and sleep, but in a mad impiety, said, 
**God could now do her no greater: evil.” 
Soon after, anno 1582, -happenéd an ex- 
traordinary inundation of waters, which 
on the sudden first assailed the Goyernor’s 
house, and caused this impotent Lady 
now to bethink herself of her devotion, 
and betake her to her chapel, with eleven’ 


of her maids ; ; where leaping on the altar, » 


and clasping about an image; the force of 
the water carried away the chapels and 
she with her maids were- drowned . 
12. Gormo, father of one Canute 
slain before Dublin, so exceedingly loved 
this son of his, that he swore to kill him 
that brought him the news of his death ; 
which, when Thira his mother heard, she, 
used this way to make it known to bim: 
she prepared mourning apparel, and laid 
aside all princely state ; which the old | 
man perceiving, he concluded his son dead, 
and, with excessive. grief, he speedily 
ended his days. «. . . 
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13. Cardanus relates of d man in Milan, 
who in sixty years had never been without 
the walls of the city ; yet when the Duke, 
hearing thereof, sent him a peremptory 
command never to go out of the gates 
during -his life, be, that before had no 
inclination to do so, died of very grief to 
he denied the liberty of doing it. | 

™. King Ethelstan being jealous of 
Edwin his brother, caused him to be put 
into a little pinnace, without tackling or 
oars, with ‘only one page to accompany 
him, that his death might be imputed to the 
waves ; the young prince, overcome with 
grief of this his brother's unkindness, cast 
himself overboard headlong into the sea. 

- 15. Charles Duke of Burgundy being 
discomfitted at the battle.of Nancy, pass- 
ing over a river, was overthrown by his 
horse, and in that estate was assaulted by 
agentleman, of whom he craved quarter ; 
but the gentleman being deaf, slew him 
immediately} yet afterwards, when he 
knew whom he had slain, he died within 
afew days of grief and melancholy. 


16. Amurath, the sixth Emperor of’ 


the Turks, at his first ascent to the throne, 
tov-free himself of competitors, caused his 
five brethen, Mustapha, Solyman, Abdul- 
Ja, Osman, and Tzihanger to be all stran- 
gled in his presence. The* mother of 
Solyman, pierced through with the cruel 
death of her young son, asa woman over- 
come with grief and sorrow, struck herself 
to the heart with a dagger, and died. 

17. Amurath the Second having long 
Jain before the walls of Croja, and assaulted 
it but in vain, and being no way, able, 
either by force or flattery, to bring Scan- 
derbeg to terms of submission or agree- 
ment, angry that his presents and prepo- 
sitions were refused, he resoived to make 


-a terr.ble assault npon Croja from all quar- 


ters, but this by the ~ Christian, valour 
proved a greater Joss to him than before : 
not able to behold the endless slaughter of 
his men, be gave over the assault, and 


returned into his. camp as if he had been . 


@ man half frantic, or distracted; and 
there sat down in hrs tent all that day full 
of melancholy passions, sonietimes vi0- 
lently pulling his hoary beard and white 
locks, complaining of his hard and disas- 


trous fortune, that he had lived so Jong to . 


see those days of disgrace, wherein all 
his former glory and triumphant victories 


were obsctired by one base town of Epirus, | 
His Bassas and grave Cosnsellors by long 
discourses sought to comfort him; but 
dark and heavy conceits had so overwhelm- 
ed the melancholy old tyrant, that nothing 
could content his wayward mind, or re- 
vive his dying spirits. Feeling his sickness 
daily toincrease, so thathe couldnot longer 
live, ying upon a pallet in his pavillion, 
he sadly complained to his Bassas, that 
the destinies had blemished all the former 
course of his life with such.an obscure 
death’; that he who had so often repressed 
the fury of the Hungarians, and almost 
brought to nought the pride of the Gre- 
cians, together with their nam: should 
now be enforced to give up the ghost, 
under the walls of an obscure castle (as 
he termed it), and that in the sight of his 
coutemptible enemy. Shortly after he 
became speech'ess, and striving with the 
pangs of death half a day, he then expir- 
ed. . This was anno 1450, when he kad 
lived eighty-five years, and reigned thirty. 

18. Franciscus Foscarus, according to 
the manner. of Venice, was elected duke 
thereof during his life, and did govern that 
republic with great prudence and justice : 
he had also increased their dominion in a 
small time, by the addition of Brixia, 
Bergomum, Cremaand Ravenna. When 
he was now arrived to the eighty-fourth 
year of his age, and the thirty-fourth of 
his dukedom, they accused his decrepit 
ace as a mighty impediment to the right 
administration of their affairs, and there- 
upon compelled him to depart from his 
ducal dignity, and give way to’ another. 
This open and unreasonable injury struck 
the old man with so violent a grief, that 
he died thereof -in a day or two, 


CHAP. XIV. 


Of Desire, and what have been, the Wishes 
of some Men, for tiiemselves, or upon 
their Enemies. 


We read of the Athenians, that they 
set upa pillar, wherein they published 


him te be an ,éenemy of. their city who. 


should bring gold out of Media, as.am_ 
instrument to corrupt them. Jf once we 
see better things, we not only desire them 
but are discontented with that we had 
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before of ourown. And even the great- 
est of men have not been able to abstain 
from this vanity ; as appears by what 
follows. : 

1. Solyman Emperor of the Turks, is 
said to have'wished three things for him- 
self; That he might live to see the Mosque 
or Temple finished, which he had begun 
in a glorious and most sumptuous manner; 
that he mighr finish the repairs of the an- 
cient aqueduets, whereby Constantinople 


might have a plentiful and easy supply of . 


water ; and that he might get the city of 
Vienna into his power. The two former 
he lived to see, but was never master of 
Vienna, which he used to call by no other 
name than his infamy and reproach. 

-2. St. Augustine used to wish, that he 
had seen three things, which were, Rome 
in its glory; the Apostle Paul in the pul- 
pit; and Christ Jesus inthe flesh. 

3. Eudoxus wished to know the nature 
of the sun, even upon condition that he 
should afterwards be burnt to death in the 
body of it. 

4. Philoxenus, whether he was a glut- 
ton, as somesay, or a musician, as others, 
issaidto have wishedhis neck aslongasthat 
of a crane; that so he might swallow his 
meat with the more delight, or send out 
his notes with greater variety, and more 
pleasing sound; although ’tis a question, 


whether if he had hadhis wish, it would 


have helped him in either. 

5. The Spartans wished to their ene- 
mies, that they might be seized with an 
humour of building, keep a-race of horses, 


_ and that their wives might be false to their 
beds. | 


/ 
6. The Cretans, as the worst that could 
befal their most inveterate enemies, used 


_ to wisn, that they might be delighted with 


some evil custom. 

7. When King James came first to the 
public library at Oxford, seeing the little 
chains where with the books were fastened 


to their places, wished, that if ever it 


should be his destiny to be made a priso- 


ner, that library might be his prison, 


those books his fellow-prisoners, and those 
chains his fetters. 

_ $8. Cashan is a lovely city in Persia, ex- 
frémely hot when the sun is in Cancer ; 


( not that in the Zodiac), than real sting- 
ing scorpions, which in great number en- 
genderhere. It is alittle serpent, a finger 
long, but of great terror in the sting, 
inflaming such as they prick so highly, 
that some die, and none avoid madness a 
whole day: from hence grows that 
much-used Persian wish, or curse to them 
they are insensed against, .‘‘ May a scor- 
pion of Cashan sting thee !” 

g. Alexander the Great, when he had 
got into the ocean with his navy, came to 
an island which he called Scillustis, others 
Psiltusis; where having landed, he viewed 
the sea-coasts, and considered the nature 
of that sea; which done, he sacriticed to 
the gods, and prayed, that no mortal man 
after him might ever pass further that way 
than he himself had done, and so return- 
ed back. 

10. Pyrrhus the King of Epirus, who, 
next after Alexander the Great, was the 
most skilled in all military affairs ; when 
he went to the temples of the gods to 
offer sacrifices, it was observed of him, 
that he never importuned the gods about a 
more spacious empire, or a signal victory 


over his enemies ; no, nor about any in- 


crease of hisglory, riches, or any such thing, 
whereof most mortal men are so excessive- 
ly desirous; but all he asked of the gods, 
was, that they would grant him good 
health, as if in the enjoyment of this all 
other things would succeed the: better 
And indeed though fortune should pour 
out all her bounties into our bosoms, yet 
if health be absent, nothing of all these 
can much please or delight us. 
11. Lanfrancus Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, a man of great learning, and in’ 
high favour with William the Conqueror 
(as Ranulphus writeth of him), © often 
wished to conclude his life either by a fe- 
ver or dysentery, because in these sick- 
nesses the use of a man’s tongue often 
continues to the last breath. © Having 
enjoyed his prelacy nineteen-years, he died 
in the third year of King Rufus,- and of a 
fever as he desired. BRC oo Ate 
_.12. Critias, who was one of the thirty 
tyrants in Athens, is said to have wished 
for himself, | Shee. 
Divitias Scopadum, prolix facta Cimonis, 
Spartan palmas fortis Agesilat 


___ but Scorpio rages there in no less violence 
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The Wealth of Scopas, Heart as Cimon’s free, 


And great Agesilaus’ victory. 


13. C. Caligula was one that was desi- 
rous of nothing so much as doing that 
which was thought impossible to be done ; 
and therefore Jaid the foundations of pa- 
laces on piles where the sea was most ra- 
ging anddeep; he chewed rocks of most 
hard flint and rag-stones, plains he raised 
even with mountains, and by digging 
down the tops of hills, he levelled them 
to an equality with the plains. All these 
with incredible celerity, and punishing 
the neglect or sloth of his workmen with 
no less than death. 

14, Augustus Cesar, as oft as he heard 
of any person that had departed this life 
quietly, and without those pangs that are 
usual towards death, used to pray to the 
gods, and desire of them, that he and his 
might have the like euthanasia ;_ that was 
the word heused, by which he meant an 
easy passage, or quiet death; and indeed 
he had that for which he had so often 
wished. For upon the day wherein he 
died, enquiring often if there was yet 
any stir or tumult abroad concerning him; 
he called for a glass, and commanded the 
hair of his head to be combed, and his 
jaws to be composed and set right, which 
did hang, and were ready to fall for weak- 
ness. ‘Lhen having admitted his friends 
to come to him, he asked them whether 
ihey thought he had acted well in this in- 
terlude of life ; and withal added this asa 


Now clap your hands, and all shout for joy. 


After this he dismissed them all; and 


whilst he questioned some that were come 
fcom the city, concerning the daughter of 
Drusus, then sick, suddenly, amongst the 
kisses of Livia, and uttering these words, 
he gave up the ghost, ‘‘ Live mindful of 
our wedlock, Livia, and so farewell.” 
' 15. Albertus Magnus, five years before 
his death, desired of God, that he might 
forget all that he had learned in the studies 
of humanity, and prophane authors: that 
he might give up’ himself entirely to 
devotion, and the practice of piety. | 


12) Plut. in Cimon. 483.— (13.) Sueton. 1. 4. C, 37. 
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\ Of the Effects of Hope. 


16..The Lord Cordes, a French com- 
mander, so’ longed to retake Calais from 
the English, that he would commonly 
wish, that he might lie seven years in hel}, 
so that Calais were in the possession of the 
French. , ; 


17. Alfred, King of the West Saxons, — 


being naturally inclined to incontinency, 


desired that God would send him such a 
disease as might repress and hinder his lust, 
but not unfit him for the managing the. 
aftairs of his kingdom ; and he according- 
ly had the disease called the Fieus, the. 
Hemorrhoids or piles. 

18. When Darius was informed that 


Sardis was set on fire by the Ionians and 


Athenians, he contemned the lonians, 
because he thought he might easily be, 
revenged of their rebellion : but he called 
for a bow, and shot up aa arrow towards 
Heaven, and in so doing, ‘QO Jupiter!” 
said he, ‘“‘ grant it may come to pass, 
that I may be avenged of the Athenians.’” 
And so mortal a hatred did he conceive, 
against them, that whensoever he sat down. 
to eat, he had onc of ‘those that ministered 


unto him, who was ordered to say, ““My _ 


Lord, remember the Athenians.” 
19. When Augustus Cesar was fifty- 
four years of age, he is said to have prayed 


é 


to the gods, that he might have the vatour — 


of Scipio, the favour of Pompey, and the 
fortune of Caius Cesar; which, said he, 
“6 is the overcomer in all great matters.” 


20: 4 The unfortunate Duke of Bucking- | 


ham, riding one day in his park with his 
steward, and seeing a large flock of sheep 
beforehim, asked to whom they belonged? 
on his steward answering, “ ‘They bes 
long to your grace,” he, with some, 
quickness replied, “ I wish to. God they 
were all foxes.” AiG 28 
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Of Hope, how great some have entertained, 


- 


-and‘how some have been disappoint. d in 


theirs. 


Tur poet Hesiod tells us, that the mise 


ties and calamities of mankind were in- 


cluded in a great tan: that Pandora took 
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Of the Effects of Hope. 


off the lid of it, sent them abroad, and 
they spread themselves in great quantities 


over all lands and seas : but at this time, - 


Hope only did remain behind, and flew not all 


abroad,. 
But undernea:h the utmost brim and ledge it still 
abode. 


And this is that which is our principal an- 
tidote, which keeps our hearts from buarst- 
ing under the pressure of evils: and that 
flattering mirror that gives us a prospect 
of greater good. Hence-some call it the 
manna from heaven, that comforts us in 
all extremities ; others, the pleasant and 
honest flatterer, that caresses the unhappy 
with expectation of happiness in the bo- 
som of futurity. When all other things 
fail-us, hope stands by us to the last. 
Hope-gives freedom to the captive when 
chained to the oar; health to the sick, 
while death grins in his face ; victory to the 
defeated ; and wealth to the beggar, while 


he is craving an alms. 


Hope, with a goodly prospect, feeds the eye, 
Shews from a rising ground possession nigh ; 
Shortens the distance; or o’erlooks it quite ; 

So easy ’tis totravel by the sight. DRYDEN, 


1. When Alexander was resolved upon 
his expedition into Persia, he parted his 
patrimony in Macedonia amongst his 
friends: to one he gave a field, to another 
a village, toa third a town, and toa fourth 
a port: and when in this manner he had 
distributed his revenues, and consigned 
them over to several persons by patent: 
« What/is it, O king!” said Perdiccas, 
*¢ that you have reserved for yourself?” 
«‘ My hopes,” replied Alexander. “* Of 
those hopes then,” said he, ‘“‘ we, who 
are your followers, will also be partakers.” 
And thereupon refused that which the 
king had before given him: and his ex- 
ample therein was followed by others there 
present. npn te Ht 

2. A certain Rhodian, for his over- 


_ freedom in speech, was cast by a tyrant in 
-a cage, and there kept up as a wild beast, 


to his great pain and shame at once: for 


his-hands were cut off, his nostrils slit, and 


his face deformed by several wounds upon 


it. In this his extremity he was advised 


by some of his friends to shorten’ his life 


by a voluntary abstinence from all food. 


But hé, rejected their counsel with great 


\ 


time. 
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indignation ; and told tehm ‘‘ while a 
man is alive, all things are to be hoped for 


‘by him.” 


© 3) Aristippus, a Socratic philosopher, by 
shipwreck was cast upon the Rhodian 
shore, having lost all that he had. Walking 
alone upon the shore, he found certain 
geometrical figures that were traced upoa 
the sands; upon sight of which he returned 
to’his company, and desired them (with a 
cheerful countenaace) to hope the best; 
‘© For,’ said he, “even here L perceive 
the footsteps of men.” 

4.. C. Marius was aman of obscure pa- 
rentage and birth: and having merited 
commendation in military affairs, he pur- 
posed by that way to advance himselfin the 


‘state and republic. And first he sought for 


the place of the edileship ; but he soou per- 
ceived that his hope in that matter was 
altogether vain. He therefore petitioned 
for the minor edileship upon the same 
day ; but though he was refused in that 
also, yet he laid not his hope aside; but 
was so far from despairing, that he gave 
out, that for all. this he hoped to appear one 
day the chief and principal person im all 
that great city. The same person being 
driven out of the city by Sylla, and his 
head set to sale for a great sum of money, 
when he, being now in his sixth consulship, , 
was compelled to wander up and down 
from place to place in great hazards, and 


-almost continual perils, he at this time 


chiefly supported himself with the hope he 
had, ina kind of oracle, by which he had 
been told he should be consul the seventh 
Nor did this hope of his prove in 
vain; for, by a strange turn of fortune in 
his affairs, he was again received into the 
city, and elected consul therein. 

5. C. Julius Cesar the Dictator, after 
the civil wars were ended, had great things 
in hig design, and which he hoped to ac- 
complish : he intended to make war with 
the Parthians,* and hoped to overcome - 
them: this done, his purpose was through 
Hircania by the Caspian sea, and mount 
Caucasus, and by_the*way of Pontus, to 
invade the Scythians; then having con- 
quered ail the nations about Germany, and 
Germany itself, to return through France’ 
into Italy; and so to leave’ the Roman 
empire on all sides surrounded with the 
sea. Inthe mean time, while preparation’ 
was made for this expedition, he endea- 


1.) Plut. in Alexandro, p. 672. Fulgos. Ex.1 3. ¢. 7. p. 403,—(2.) Erasm, Apoth, 1.8 p.171. 
3.) Laert. in Aristippo.—(4.) Plat, Apoth. Reg, &c. p. 430. 
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voured to dig through the Corinthian 
Isthmus. After this he had determined to 
receive the rivers Anien and Tiber in vast 
ditches; and turning them towards Cir- 
ceium, to bring them near Tarracina into 
’ the sea, that there might be thence a se- 
_cure and ready passage for merchants, to 
the city. Besides this, he hoped to drain 
the fens and marsh grounds in Nomentana, 
and thereabouts, and make them firm 
lands and pasture, capable of receiving 
many thousands of husbandmen; and 
withal, to make havens in the sea-nearest to 
the city, by framing moles, to cleanse the 
‘foul and hazardous shores of Ostia, and to 
make ports and block-houses, and places 
to receive the great number of ships which 
he thought might ply thereabouts. 


CHAP. XVI. 


Of the scornful Dispositions of some Men, 
and how they have been rewarded. 


Some men dig their graves as effectually 
with their tongues, as others do with 
their teeth: for when that little mem- 
ber scatters its squibs among others, they 
commonly recoil and scorch the author 
also. Nothing is more tender than honour 
and reputation, which being lashed or 
stained by a scurrilous tongue, it .com- 
monly raises a heat that is seldom cooled 
but by the blood of the scoffer. A wound 
_ given by an ill-placed word, pierces deeper 
than a sword. Some men cannot speak, 
but they’must bite ; they had rather lose a 
friend than their quibble; what company 
soever they come in, they fall to their trade 
of scofting and deriding, and by studying 
to make other men fools in jest, render 
themselves such in good earnest ; for what 
greater kind of buffoon can there be, than 
a sarcastical coxcomb, that rakes in every 
filthy hole for dirt to bespatter his company 
with ?. Some are pleased to call this scof- 
fing humour wit; but if it be so, a fool has 
the keeping of it; for all wise men abhor 
_ it, as the bane of society, and commend 
Castilio’s caveat—‘ Play with me, but 
hurt me not ; jest with me, but shame me 
not ;” which scoffers would do well to ob- 
serve for their own sakes; for snarling 
‘curs seldom go without bitten ears. 


(5.) Zuing. Theatr. vol. 11.1. 4. p. 2608. 
(1.) Speed’s Hist. p. 432. 
Plut. Zuing, Theat, 1. 4, vol. ii, p. 341, 


1. King William the First of England 
when he was in years, was very corpulent, 
and by that means much distempered in 
his body. Once. he retired to Roan in 
Normandy; upon which occasion the 
French king hearing of his sickness, scoff- 
ingly said, ‘That he lay in child-bed of 
his great belly ;” which so incensed king 
William, that he swore ‘‘ by God’s resur- 
rection, and his brightness (his usual oath), 
that as soon as he should be churched of 
that child, he would offer a thousand lights 
in France,’’ And indeed he performed it; 
for he entered France in arms, and set 
many towns and corn fields on fire. 

2. Henry the Fifth, king of England, 
had sent his ambassadors to France to de- 
mand the surrender ot that crown ; and to 
signify, that if he was denied, he would 
endeavour to regain it by fire and sword. 
It is said, that about that time the dauphin. 
(who in the king of Fiance’s sickness ma- 
naged the state) sent to king Henry a tun 
of tennis-balls, in derision of his youth, as 
fitter to play with them, than to mahage 
arms; which king Henry took in such 
scorn, that he promised with an oath it 
should not be long ere he would toss such 
iron balls amongst them, that the best in 
France should not be able to hold a racket 
to returnthem. Nor was he worse than 
his word, as the histories of that time do 
manifest at large. 

3. Antigonus, a potent king of Mace- 
donia, had lost one of his eyes; it fell out 
on a time that Theocritus the Chian, was 
by some dragged along that he might come 
before the king: his friends, to comfort 
him, told him that no doubt he would ex- 
perience the king’s clemency and mercy, 
as soon as he should come before his eyes : 
‘** What then,” said he, “ you tell me it is 
impossible I should be saved ;”’ alluding to 
the king’s misfortunes. Antigonus being 
informed of this unreasonable scoff, caused 
him to be slain, although he had before 
sworn he would spare him. | 

“4. Narses the eunuch was of the bed- 
chamber to Justinus the emperor; and 


from a seller of paper and books, arrived ~ 


to the honour to succeed the famous Beli- 
sarius in the place of generalissimo. ‘After 
he had renowned himself by a thousand 
gallant actions, at last, whether through 
envy or his ill-fortune, or the accusation of 


the people, he fell into the hatred of the 


Baker’s Chron, Pp. 44 v—(2.) Ibid. Ps 243. Speed’s Hist. Pe 640.—(3.) 
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emperor Justinus and his empress, inso- 
much, that the emperor sent him letters 
full of disgrace and reproach ; advising him 
also therein, that he should return to the 
spindle and distaff. Narses was so incensed 
hereat, that he swore he would weave them 
such a web, as that they should not easily 
undo again : and thereupon, to revenge the 
injury he conceived to be done him, he 
called in the Lombards to the invasion of 


the Roman territories, which they had. 
been long desirous of, but had hitherto 


been restrained by himself, and was the o¢- 
casion of many miseries, 


5. When the Flemings revolted from. 


_ Philip de Valois, they out of derision cal- 
led him the Found King, and.advanced a 
great cock on their principal standard ; the 
device whereof was, that when he should 
crow, the Found King should enter into 
their city. This so exasperated Philip, that 
he waged war -against them, gave them 
battle, and defeated them with such fury, 
that Froysard assureth us, that of a huge 
army of rebels, there was not one left who 
became not a victim to his vengeance, 
| 6. When Romulus had set up some part 
of the walls of Rome, his brother Remus, 
in derision of his works, and the lowness of 
those his fortifications, leaped over them: 
whereat Romulus was so incensed, that he 

“made his life the price of that which he 
supposed so great an insolence. 

7. P. Scipio Nasica, the same who, be- 
ing consul, decreed a war against Jugurtha, 
who with most holy hands received Mother 
Idzea passing from the Phrygian seats to 
our altars; who suppressed many seditions 
with the strength of his authority ; who for 


divers years was the Prince of the Senate: © 


this man, when he was young, was a peti- 
tioner for the office of the zedileship, and, 
as the manner of the candidates is, griping 
the hand of one who had hardened it with 
labour in the country, he jestingly asked 
him, ‘‘ if he was accustomed to walk upon 
his feet.” This scoff being heard by them 
that stood near, was carried amongst. the 
people, aud was the cause of Scipio’s re- 
pulse ; for all the rural tribes judging they 
were upbraided with poverty by him, dis- 
charged their anger upon him, in refusing 
to give him their votes. 

8. Tigranes, king of Armenia, came 


against Lucullus with so. great forces, that 
when he saw the Romans marching up, by 
way of scorn and derision, he said to them 
about him, ‘* That if they came to, make 
war they were too few, if as ambassadors 
they were too many.” Yet those few Ro- 
mans so distressed him and his numerous 
army, that he was glad to cut off his tiara, 
and cast it away, lest thereby he should be 
known in his flight: it was found by a 
soldier, and brought to Lucullus, who soon 
after took Tigranocerta itself from him. 

9g. Monica, afterwards the mother of St. 
Augustin, in her younger years began by 
degrees to sip and drink wine: lesser 
draughts, like wedges, widening her throat 
for greater, till at last she could drink 
very large ones. Now it happened that a 
young maid, formerly her partner in drink 
ing, fell out with her (and as malice when 
she shoots, draws her arrows to the head), 
called her ‘ Toss-pot and drunkard :” 
whereupon Monica reformed herself, and 
turned temperate. Thus bitter taunts and 
scoffs sometimes make wholesome physic ; 
and the malice of enemies performs the 
office of good-will. 

10, A Roman Legate returning out of 
Asia, was carried in his litter, and being 
met upon the way by a herdsman of Ve- 


-nusia, the poor man, ignorant who it 


was that was so carried, asked by way of 
jest, If they carried a dead man? The 
Legate was so. offended herewith, that 
causing his litter to be set down, he made 
his servants with the thongs, wherewith 
his litter was fastened, to beat the fellow 
in such a manner, that he died under their 
hands. 

11. Cassus Cherea was the Tribune of 
the Pretorian cohort, under Caius Caligu- 
la; and he being now far advanced in 
years, Caius used to scoff at him as if he 
was a wanton andeffeminateperson ; so that 
when he came to him for the watch-word, 
he would one while give him Priapus, 
and at another Venus. If atany time he 
cametohim togivehim thanks, he wouldof-. 
ferhim hishand to kiss, framedand fashion- 
ed in an obscene manner. ‘These and 
other indignities were the occasion that 
Cassius was the first in that conspiracy 
against hm which brought hin his death, 
and was the man who gave him the first 


(4.) Zuing. 1.4. vol. 2. p.355. Burton’s Melanch. part 1. § 2. p. 143, 144. Heylyn’s Cosmog. 
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blow upon the néck with his sword, 
-which was followed by Sabinus and others, 
til! they had ‘made an end of him with 
thirty wounds. : 

* 12. The citizens of Alexandria. when 
the Emperor Bassianus Caracalla came 
amongst them, taunted both him and his 
‘mother-in-law Julia with divers flouting 
and reproachful words; amongst others 
they called him Giidipus, and his mother they 
said was Jocasta ;_ bitterly alluding to the 
incestuous marriage he had made. The 
Emperor was extremely exasperated here- 
with, so that, pretending he would raise 
a legion of soldiers from amongst the 
youth and citizens of their city, he set up 
a mighty number of them; and his sol- 
diers slew the unarmed citizens with so 
great a cruelty, that the river Nilus was 
discoloured with the blood of them. 

13. Julian, the apostate, took away 
the revenues from the churches, that so 
neither the teachers nor the taught might 
be provided for ; adding also this bitter and 
sarcastical scoff, that hereby he had better 


fitted the Christians for the kingdom of | 


Heaven, since the Galilean - their master 
(so he called Christ) had taught them, 
’ *€ That blessed are thgpoor, for theirs is 
the kingdom of Heaven.” But the jus- 
tice of God soon repaid him ; for not long 
after, wounded by an unknown hand, he 
threw up his blood towards Heaven, say- 
ing, “Vicisti, Galilee !” ‘© Galilean ! 
thou hast overcome me.” 


CHAP! AVIET: 


Nature and Dispositions of 


Of the envious 
‘ some Men. 


PLuTARCH compares envious. persons 
to cupping-glasses, which ever draw the 
worst humours of the body to them: 
they are like flies, which resort only to 
the raw and corrupt parts of the body ; or 
if they light on a sound part, never leave 
blowing upon it till they have disposed it 
to putrefaction. When Momus could find 
no fault with the face in the picture of 
Venus, he picked a quarrel with her slip- 
pers: and so these malevolent. persons, 
when they cannot blame the substance, 
will yet represent the circumstances of 
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men’s best actions with prejudice, This 
black shadow is still observed to wait upon 
those that have been the most illustrious 
for virtue, or remarkable for some kind 
of perfection: and to excel in either has 
been made an unpardonable crime. | 
1, Cambyses, King of Persia, seeing 
his brother Smerdis draw a stronger bow 


than any: of the soldiers in his army was _ 


able to do, .was so enflamed with envy 
against him, that he caused him to be slain. 

2. In the reign of Tiberius Cesar, 
there was a portico at Rome that bowed 
outwards on one side very much. A 


certain aréhitect undertook to set it right © 


and straight: he under-propped it every 
way on the upper part, and bound it with 
thick cloths, and the skins and fleeces of 
sheep, and then, with the help of many 
engines and a multitude of hands, he re- 
stored it to its former uprightness, con- 
trary to the opinion of all men. ‘Tiberius 
admired the fact, and envied the man ; 
so that ‘though he gave him’ money, he 
forbad his name to be inserted in the an- 
nals, and afterwards banished him the 
city, This famous artificer afterwards 
presented himself in the presence of Ti- 


berius, witha glass he had privily about © 


him ; and while he implored the pardon 
of Tiberius, he threw the glass against the 
ground, which was bruised and crushed 
together, but not broke, and which he 
straight put into its first form, hoping by 
this act to have gained his good favour and 
grace. But Tiberius’s envy still increased, 
so that he caused _him to be'slain ; adding; 


. “ That if this art of malleable glass should 


be practised, it would make gold and sil- 
ver but cheap and inconsiderable things ;” 
nor would he suffer his name to be put in 
the records. nich 

3. Maximianus, the Tyrant, through 
envy of the honours conferred on Con- 
stantine, and attributed to him by the 


people, contributed all that a desperate. 


envy could invent, and a great virtue sur- 
mount. He first made him a General of an 
army which he sent against the Sarmatians 
(a people extremely furious ) supposing he 
there should lose his life. The young 
Prince went thither, returned victorius, 
leading along with him the Barbarian: 
King in chains. It is added, that this 
direful Prince (excited by a most ardent 
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frenzy) on his return from this battle, en- 
gaged him ‘in a perilous encounter with a 
lion, which he purposely had caused to be 
Jet loose upon him. But Constantine, 


victorious over lions as well as,men, slew. 


this fell beast with his own hand, and im- 
pressed an incomparable opinion in the 
minds of his soldiers, which easily gave 
him passage to the throne, by the, same 
degrees which were prepared for his 
ruin, 

4, Alexander the Great both enviedand 
hated Perdiccas, because he was warlike ; 
LLysimachus, because he was skilful in the 
arts of a general ; and Seleucus, because he 
was of great courage. He was offended 
with the liberality of Antigonus, the im- 
perial dignity and authority of Attalus, and 
the prosperous felicity and good fortune of 
Piolemeus. 

5, Alexander the Great being recovered 


of a waund he had received, made a great 


feast for his friends, amongst whom was 
Coragus, a Macedonian, a man of great 
strength, and renowned for his valour, 
who being heated with wine challenged 
Dioxippus the Athenian, a wrestler, and 
who had been crowned for many victories. 
It was accepted, and the king himself ap- 
pointed the day. Many thousands were 
met, and the two champions came to the 
place, Alexander himself, and. the Mace- 
.donians~ with their countryman, and the 
Grecians with their Dioxippus naked, and 
armed only with a club. Coragus armed 
at all points, being at some distance from 
his enemy, threw a javelin at him, which 
the other nimbly declined : then he sought 
_ to wonnd him with a long spear, which 
the other broke in pieces with his club; 
hereupon he drew his sword ; but his nim- 
le and strong adversary leaped upon him, 
threw him to the ground, set his foot upon 
his neck, advanced his club, and looked 
on the spectators, as enquiring if ke should 
. strike ; when Alexander commanded to 
spate him; so the day ended with great 
glory to Dioxippus. But the king de- 
parted, and from that day forward his 
mind was alienated from the victor ; he fell 
also into the envy of the court, and all the 
Macedonians ; who at a feast privily puta 
gold cup under -his seat, made a feigned 
~ and public enquiry after it, and then pre- 
tended to find it with him ; a concourse 
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was about him, and the man, afflicted with 
shame, departed. _When he came to his 
inn he sent a letter to Alexander by his 
friends, wherein he related his innocency, 
and shewed, the envious villany that had’ 
been used to him; and that done, he slew 
himself. Alexander upon notice. of it Ja- 
mented him dead, whom he himself, as 
well as. others, had envied while alive, 

6. Hypatia of Alexandria, the daughter 
of Theon the philosopher, had made such 
progress in learning, that she excelled all 
the philosophers of “her ti:ne, and not only 
suceeeded in the school of Plato, but. also 
explained the precepts and aphorisms of all 
sorts of philosophers ; so that a mighty con- 
fluence was made to her by all such as 
were desirous to improve themselves in 
philsophy. She came into the knowledge 
and courts of Princes, where she behaved , 
herself with singular modesty, and doubted 
not to present herself in public amongst 
the assemblies of men, where, by reason of 
her gravity and temperanve of mind, she was 
received by all sorts. ‘Tulat last the long- 
supppressed flames of envy began to break 
forth ; a number of malevolent and hot- 
brained men, whereof Petrus of the church 
of Cesarea was the leader, seized upon her 
in her return home, pulled her out of her 
coach, carried her to the forementioned 
church, where, having stripped her of her 
clothes, they tore her flesh with sharp 
shells till she died; then they pulled herin , 
pieces, and carried her torn limbs unto a 
place called Cynatos, where they were- 
burned, This deed was no small matter of — 
infamy to Cyrillus the bishop, and to the 
whole church of Alexandria. 

7. Plato and Xenophon were contempo- 


_raries, both of them conversant in the same 


studies of Socratic wisdom, both eminent 
persons in their time, but supposed not to 
be very clear of this malignant humour of 
envy; in regard that though each of them 
did write much, and were otherwise known 
to one another, yet they neither of them 
have so much as mentioned the other in 
their writings. 

8. Theodosius the younger was 1s desirous 
to enlarge the city of Constantinople ; and 
to that purpose to take down a great part 

of the wall, He committed the manage- 
ment of this work to Cyrus the Prefect of 
the city, who, with great industry and ce- 


(3) Causs. H. C. tom. 1, 1. 2. p. 55.—/4.) Allian. Var. Hist..1.12. c. 16. p. 310.—(5.) Diodor. Sic. 
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lerity, built wp the Cherszean wall that 
reached from sea to sea, within the com- 
pass of sixty days. The people of the city, 

who were well pleased with the work, and 
the Prefect’s é€xpedition therein, cried 
aloud, ‘‘ Constantine built. it; and Cyrus 
had rebuilt it.” For this only reason Cyrus 
became so hated, suspected and envied by 
the emperor, that he caused him to be 
shaven, and to enter into orders; and he 
was afterwards bishop of Smyrna. 

g. Caius Caligula the emperor was so 
possessed with that evil spirit of envy, that 
he took from the noblest personages in 
Rome their ancient’ characters of honour, 
and badges of their houses: from Torqua- 
tus the chain or collar; from Cincinnatus 
the curled lock of hair ; and from Cn. Pom- 
peius (an illustrious person) the surname 
of Great, belonging to his family. As for 
king Ptolomzus (when he had both sent 
for him out of. his realm, and also honour- 


- ably entertained him) he caused him to be 


slain on the sudden, for no other reason, 
“but that, as he entered into the theatre to 
behold the shews and games there exhi- 
bited, he perceived him to have turned the 
eyes of all the people upon him with the 


- yesplendent brightness of his purple gown. 


“All such as were handsome, and had a 
thick head of hair grown out unto a comely 
length, as they came in his way he disfi- 
gured, causing them to be shaved on the 
hinder parts of their heads. Esius Procu- 
lus (for his exceeding tall and portly per- 
sonage, surnamed Colosseros) he caused 
suddenly to be pulled down from the scaf- 
fold, where he sat; into the lists, and 
matched with a sword-fencer, and after- 
wards with one armed at all points; and 
when he was victorious in both, he com- 
manded him to be pinioned, and dressed in 
tattered clothes, to be led through the 
streets, and shewed to the women, and at 
last to have his throat cut. . To conclude, 
‘there was none of so base and abject a con- 
dition, nor of so mean estate, whose ad- 
vantages and good parts he did not de- 
preciate. , ) 

10. We read of arich man in Quintilian, 
that was possessed with this ‘evil disease to 
that strange height and degree, that he is 
said to have poisoned the flowers in his 


garden, for this end, that his neighbour’s , 


bees might get no more honey there. 
11. When Richard the First, and Phi- 
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lip of France were fellow-soldiers together 
at the siege of Acon in the Holy Land; 
and Richard had approved himself to be | 
the more valiant man, insomuch that all — 
mens eyes were fixed upon him, it so - 
galled the heart of king Philip, that he 
was scarce able to bear the glory of Ri- 
chard, but cavilled at all his proceedings, 
and fell at length to open defiance, nor 
could he contain any longer, but out of 
very envy hasting home, he invaded his 


‘territories, and proclaimed open war. 


CHAP. XVIII. 
Of the Modesty of some Men and Women. 


Puutarcn, in his book upon this argu- 
ment, hath an excellentsimilitude: ‘That 
as thistles, though noxious things in 
themselves, are usually signs of an excel- 
lent ground wherein they grow; so bash- 
fulness, though many times a weakness 
and betrayer of the mind, is yet generally 
an argument of a soul ingeniously and vir- 
tuously inclined.” © We may. collect as 
much from many of the following exam- 
ples; and pity those whose fate had been 
kinder, if their disposition had been more 
forward. 

Modesty is one of the chiefest moral 
virtues in itself, and an excellent stock 
to graft all others on. Other qualifica- 
tions have their abatements agreeable 
to their use designed, and the opinion the 
world has of their owners; but modesty 
is a virtue which never feels the weight of 
censure; for it silences envy by meriting 
esteem, and is beloved, commended and 
approved wheresoever it is found. It is. 
the truest glass to dress by, the choicest 
director of our discourses, and a sure 
guide in all our actions. It gives rules in 
forming our looks, gestures and conversa- 
tions; and has obtained such an esteem 
among the judicious, that though mode or — 
art be wanting, it will either cover, excuse © 
or supply all defects; because itis guarded 
by an aversion to what is criminal, an 
utter dislike of what is offensive, and a~ 
contempt of what is absurd, foolish or 
ridiculous. It is the great ornament of 
both sexes ; for those that have forfeited 
their modesty, are reckoned among /the © 
worthless, that will never come to any — 
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thitig but shdme; scandal and derision: 
and indeed the deformity of imutodesty 
well considered is instruction enough, 
fiom the same reason, that the sight of a 
drunkard is a better sermon against that 
vice, than the best that was ever preached 
upon the subject. : . 
_ 1. In anno 1639, there was a great 
Lord of Japan, who having had an exact 
Search made for all thie young, handsome 
girls in his province, to be disposed into 
his. lady’s service, found one whom he 
was so taken with, that he made her his 
concubine. Shé was the daughter of a 
~ poor soldier’s widow, who; hoping to 
inake some advantage of her daughter’s 
food fortune, wrote her a long letter, 
wherein she expressed her nécessitou. con- 
dition, arid how she was forced to sué to her 
for relief. While the daughter was read- 
ing this letter, her lord came into the 
foom, when she, being ashamed to disco- 
ver her mother’s poverty, endeavoured to 
hide the letter from him; yet could she 
hot convey {t away so, but that he per- 
- €eivéd it. ‘The disorder he observed in 
_ her countenance made him suspect some- 
thing-of design; so that he pressed her to 

_ shew him the letter; but the more im- 
_ portunate he was, the more unwilling she 
was to satisfy him. And perceiving there 


was no way to avoid it, she thrust it into” 


_ her mouth with’ such percipitation, , that, 
_ thinking to swallow it down, it choaked 
her. This so incensed the lord, that -he 

> immediately commanded her’ throat to be 
' Cut, whereby they only discovered the 
mother’s poverty, and the daughter’s inno- 

Cency: He was so moved thereat, that 
he could not forbear expressing it’ by tears : 
and it being not in his power to make any 
other demonstration of his affection to 
the deceased, he sent for the mother, who 

_ Was maintained amongst his other ladies, 

with all imaginable tespect. 

2. In the speeeh which Cyrus made to his 

' Sons a little before his death, we read 
7 this: * If any of you,” saith he, de. 
_ Sire to take nie by the hand, or to see my 
_~ eyes, let him come whilst I breathe ; -but 
? after I am dead, and shall be covered, 
- Trequire you, my sohs, that my body be 
Rot uncovered, not looked upon by you, 

‘Or any other person. 
~~ 3. Lucius Crassus, when, according 


7 
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to the custom of all candidates, he was 
compelled to go about the Forum, asa 
suppliant to the people, he could never 
be brought to do it in the presence of Q. 
Scevola, a_grave wise man, and his fa- 
ther-in-law.; and therefore he besought 
him to leave him, while he was about a 
foolish business, having more reverence 
to his dignity and presencé that he had 
respect to his white gown; in which it 
was the custom for them to appear, who 


were suitors to the people for any oifice 


‘in the comnionwealth. 


_ 4. Ambassadors were sent to Rome 
from the cities of Greece, to complain of 
injuries done them by Philip, King of 
Macedon; and when the affair was dis= 
cussed in the Senate betwixt Demetrius, 
the son of Phillip, and the ambassadors, 
Demetrius seemed to liave no way of de- 
fence for so many faults 4s were objected to ~ 
his father with truth enough ; whereupon; 
out of. shame he blushed exceedingly: the 
Senate of Rome, moved with the modesty 
of Demetrius, acquitted both him and his 
father. of the accusations. 

5. Certain fishermen of Coos drawing 
up their nets, some Milesian strangers’ 
agreed with them for their.dranght, what- 
soever it should prove : it fell out that they 
drew upatable of gold, whereupon a con- 
test grew betwixt the fishermen and the 
buyers ; which terminated ina war betwixt 
both the cities, in favour of thei? citizens, 
At last it was resolved to consult the ora- 
cle of Apollo, who answered, « They 
should send the table to that man whom 
they thought the wisest ;”° whereupon it 
Was sent to Thales, the Milesian: Thales - 


sent it to Bias, saying, “ He was wiser 


than himself;” Bias sent it to another 
wiser than he, and so it was posted from 
one to another, till such time as it return- 
ed to Thales again; who at length sent 
it from Miletum.to Thebes, to be conse« 
crated to the Ismenian Apollo. 

6. The Milesian virgins were in times 
past taken with a strange distemper, -of ’ 
which the catise could not then be found 
out; forall of them hada desire of death, 
and’ a furious itch of strangling them- 
selves : miany finished their days this way 
in private: neither the prayers nor tears | 
of their parents, nor the consolation of 
their friends, prevailed ‘any thing; but 
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being more subtle and witty than those 
‘that wete set to observe them, they daily 
thus died by their own hands. It was 
therefore thought that this dreadful thing 
came to pass by the express will of. the 
gods, and was greater than could be provi- 
ded against by human industry. At last, 
according to the advice of a wise man, 
the council set forth this edict: «* That 
every. such virgin as from thenceforth 
should Jay violent hands upon herself, 
should, dead as she was, be carried stark 
naked along the market, place.” By 
which means not only they were restrained 
from their killing themselves, but also 
their desire of dying was utterly extin- 
guished. A strange thing, that those 
who trembled not at death, the most 
formidable of all things, should yet 
through aninnate modesty) not be able 
to conceive in their minds, much less 
endure a wrong to their modesty, though 
dead. 

+ Alvilda, the beautiful daughter of 
Suiaidus, King of the Goths, is said to be 
of so great modesty, that usually covering 
_her face with the veil, she suffered it not 

to be seen of any man, : 
8. King Henry the Sixth of England 
was so modest, that when in a Christmas, 
a show of women was presented before 
him with their naked breasts laid out, he 
presently departed. . 

g. One of the Athenians of decrepid 
ace came into the theatre at Athens to 
behold the plays: and when none of the 
citizens received him into any ‘seat, by 
chance he came to the place where sat the 
Lacedemonian ambassadors ; who, moved 
with the age of the man, in reverence 
to his years and hoary hairs, rose up, 
and placed him in an honourable seat 
amongst them; which when the people be- 
held, with a loudapplause they approvedthe 
modesty of another city, At which one 
of the ambassadors said, ‘* It appears 
that the Athenians do understand: what is 
to be done, but they neglect the practice 
of it. bat 

10. Diodorus Cronus, abiding in the 
court of Ptolemzus Soter, had some logi- 
cal questions and fallacies propounded to 
him by Stilpon, which, when he could not 
answer, directly, the King reproached 
him both for that and other things: he 
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also heard himself called Cronus, by way 
of jeer and abuse; whereupon he rose 
from the feast: and when he had wrote an 
oration upon that question whereat he 
had been most stumbled, he died through 
an excess of modesty arid shame. 

11. C. Terentius Varro had almost 
ruined the republic by his rash fight with 
Hannibal, at Cannus ; but the same man, 
when his Dictatorship was proffered him, 
both by the Senate and peopie, did abso-" 
lutely refuse it: by the modesty of which 
act of his he seemed to redeem his former 
miscarriage, and caused men to transfer 
that calamity to the anger of the gods; 
but to impute his modesty to himself. 

12. C. Julius Ceesar was assaulted in 
the Senate by many swords; and having 
received, by the hands of the parricides, 
twenty-three wounds upon his body, yet, 
even in death, had a respect to modesty, 
for he pulled down his gown on both sides 
with his hands, that so he might fall the 
more decently. 

13. Cassandergave command for the slay~ 
ing of Olympias, the mother of Alexander | 
the Great, which so soon as the executioner - 
had acquainted her with, she took special — 
care soto wrap upherself inher clothes, that | 
when she should fall, no part of her body 
might be seen uncovered, but what did 
become the modesty of a matron. 

14, Michael, Emperor of Constantino- 
ple, having been ever victorious in war, 
yet being once beaten in battle by the | 
Bulgarians, was so exceedingly ashamed 
of his disgrace, that he resigned the em- 
pire, and betook himself to a private and 
solitary life for the remainder of his days. 

15. That was a modesty worthy of 
eternal praise in Godfrey of. Bulloign. 
By the universal consent of the whole 
army he was saluted King of Jerusalem, 
upon the taking ef it out of the hands of 
the Saracens: there was also brought 
him a-crown of gold, sparkling with» 
jewels, to be set upon his head; but he put 
it by, saying, “* it was most unfit for bim 
who wasa mortal man, aservant, and ~ 
a sinner, to be there crowned with gems 
and gold, where Christ, the Son of God, © 
who made heaven andearth, was crowned — 
with thorns.” , 

16. M. Scaurus was the light and glory 
of his country. He at such a time as the 
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Cimbrians had beat the Romans at the 


river’ Athesis, and that his son .was 


amougst them who fled towards the city, 
sent his son this word: “ That he should 


‘much more willingly meet with his bones 


after he had been killed in fight, than to 
see him guilty of such horrible cowardice 
in flight. And therefore, that if he had 


any kind of modesty remaining in him, 


degenerate as he was, he should shun the 


this news from the father. the son’s mo- 
desty was such, that not presuming to 
shew himself.in his sight, he became 
more valiant against himself than the ene- 
my, and slew himself with his own 
sword, ees : 
17. Cornelius, a senator, shed many 
tears in a full senate, when Corbulo 
called him Bald Ostridge. Seneca admir- 
eth that such a man, who in all things 
else had shewed himself so courageously 
opposite against other injuries, lost his 
constancy for one ridiculous saying, 
which might have been smothered in 
laughter: but this blow was rather given 


him by imagination, and a deep apprehen- 


sion of shame, than by the tongue of his 
enemy. |. | 

18. Archytas did ever preserve a singu- 
lar modesty. In his speech, as well as in 
all other his behaviour, he shunned all 
kind of obscenity in words; and when 
there was a necessity sometimes of speak- 
ing more plainly, he was ever silent, and 
wrote upon the wall what should have 
been said, but could never be persuaded 


19. We read of many who, through 
modesty and fear, when they were to 
speak publicly, have been so disappointed, 
that they were forced to hold their tongues. 
Thus Cicero writes of Curio, that being 
to plead in a cause before the Senate, he 
utterly forgot what to say. Also Theo- 
phrastus being to speak before the people 
of Athens, was on a sudden so deprived 
of memory, . that he remained silent, 
‘The same happened to the famous Demos- 
thenes in the presence of King Philip; 
to Herodes Atticus, before M. An- 
tonius; and to Lysias the sophist, be- 
ing to make an oration to Severus the 
Emperor. Nor are we ignorant that the 
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like misfortune hath befallen divers excel- 
lent persons in our times: and amongst 
others to Bartholomzus Sozzinus, who 


‘went from Rome in the name of Pope 


Alexander, to congratulate the Republic 
of Sienna, but was notable to speak what 
he had premeditated. 

20. Martia, daughter of Varro, was 
one of the rarest wits in her time, was 
skillful’ in all arts; but in painting she 
had a peculiar excellency: notwithstand- 
ing which, she could never be drawn to 
paint a man naked, lest she might offend — 


against the rules of modesty. 


CHAP. XIX. 


Of the Impudence, and Shameless Beha- 


viour of many persons. 


As many are deterred from some kind 
of praise-worthy actions, through a natu-_ 
ral modesty and bashfulness that attends - 
them: so on the other side some persons © 
of evil inclinations are by the same means 
restrained from dishonest and unseemly 
things. But’ when once the soul is de- 
serted of this guardian, and (as I may call 
it) a kind of tutelar dngel to it, there is 
nothing so uncomely or justly reproveable, 
but the man of a brasen forehead will ad- 
venture upon. , 

1. This year, 1407, saith Dr. Fuller, 
a strange accident (if trae) happeved ;- 
take it as an Oxford antiquary is pieased 
to relate it to us: One John Argentine, a 
scholar of Oxford, came and challenged 
the whole University of Cambridge to 
dispute with him. What his fortune ta 
this immodest attémpt was, is not re- 
membered, nor himself after found 
advanced, either in church or common- 
wealth. Also 1531, and the twenty- 
fourth of King Henry the Kighth, came two 
Oxford men, George Throckmorton and 
John Aschwell to Cambridge, challenging 
all that University to dispute with them ou 
these questions : 


An Jus Civile sit prestantius Medicina ? 
An Mulier morti condemnata, &% bis 


-suspensa rupcis laguels, tertio suspend de- 


beat ? 
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Five Cambridge-men undertook the dis- 
putation, viz. John Redman, \ Nicholas 
‘Ridley, John Rokesby, Elizeus Price, and 
Griffith Tregard. Repairing to the school, 
these disputants so pressed ‘] hrockmorton, 
that finding him to fail, they followed 
their advantage, and would never suffer 
him to recover himself. Wherefore Asch- 
well his partner, who was to answer to 
the second question, declined it, by dis- 
sembling himself sick: who, had he not 
_ been sick of a conceited soul, had never 
come thither on that occasion. 

2. Philip Melancthon had given unto 
him many pieces of ancient eoin in silver 
and gold, divers of which he used to part 
withtosuch ascame toview them. Onetime 
he had got together a great heap of them, 
which, for the inpresion, inscriptions, 
and images, were most pleasing to him, 
These he shewed to a foreigner that came 
to visit him; and perceiving that he was 
much delighted with the contemplation 
and sight of them, he bade him choose 
out one or two of those he was most taken 
with, and did most chiefly desire: ‘“ I 
desire them all,” saidthe stranger. Now, 
although Philip was oftended with so im- 
modest and impudent a desire, yet he parted 
with them all, that he might satisty the 
coveteousness of a shameless spectator. 

3.C Caligula, the Roman Emperor, did 
increase the barbarity of his actions, by 
the atrocity ot his words. He used to 
say, that there was nothing in his nature 
that he did so much approve of, and for 
which he esteemed himself so praise- wor- 
thy, as his shamelessness. 

4. Jt was concluded by Richard the 
Thiid (then Protector) and his council, 
that Doctor Shaw should, in a sermon at 
Paul’s-C ress, signify tothe people, that 
neither King Edward himself, nor the Dule 
of Clarence ‘were Jawfully begotten, nor 
the chiidrenof the Duke of York, but be- 
gotier in adultery upon the Duchess their 
mother; and also thai the Lady Lucy was 
verily the wife ot King Edward, and so 
the Irince, and the rest of the King’s 
children, were all bastards. Accordingly 
this shameless Doctor next Sunday took 
for his text, ‘ Bastard slips shai] not take 
deep root :"’ and thence'procecded as he 
was cirected. Jt was also‘ ordered, that 
the liotector should conie in as by acci- 
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dent, when be was to say these words 
following: ‘* But the Lord Protector, | 
the very noble Prince, the special pattern 
of knightly prowess, as well in all princely 
behaviour, as in the lineaments and 
favour of his visage, representeth the very 
face of the noble Duke his father: this is - 
the father’s own figure, this is his own 
countenance, the very print of his visage, 
the very sure undoubted image, the plain 
-express likeness of that noble Duke.” 
But it fell out, that, through over-much 
haste, he had spoken all this before the 
Protector came in; yet beholding him 
coming, he suddenly left the matter in 
hand, and began to repeat those words 
again: ‘* This is the very noble Prince ;” 
and soon. But the people were so far 
from crying “* King Richard,” that they 
stood as if they had been turned int 
stones, for wonder of this shameful ser- 
mon. But the preacher who had so little 
shame at the present, had enough of it 
after; for the sermon being ended, he 
went home, and never after durst look 
out, but kept out of sight like an owl; 
and enquiring of an old friend what peo- 
ple talked of him, ,he. was answered, 
«« That every mouth was against him ;” 
which so struck him to the heart, that 
within a few days after he died, . 

5. L. Antonius Commodus, the Empes 
ror, was of that impudent and shameless 
behaviour, that he would sit and drink in 
the very Senate-house, in presence of the 
Senators, clothed in women's appare]; and 
renouncing his own name, he called him- 
self Hercules, and the son of Jupiter. 

6. Luther relates, that Carolastad was 
promoted doctor of divinity eight years 
before hehad read any of the Bible; and that . 
afterwards, copferring the degree of doc- 
tor on one at Wittenburg, he made this 
speech: ‘¢ Here I stand and-do promote 
this man; and I know] do not rightly 
therein, and that thereby I do commit. a 
mortal sin; but J do it for the gain’of twa 
gilders, which I get by him.” 

7. Demochares came. with others ag 
the Athenian Ambassador to King Philip . 
of Macedon, who gave them a gracious 
audience : and at the conclusion thereof, 
“Tell me,” said the King, ‘* ye Athenian | 
Ambassadors, wherein it is that I may 
gratify the Athenians ?’’” Demochares, 
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~ who had anivsolent tongue, immediately 


replied, “If,” said te, ‘* thou wilt hang 
thyself” 
simpudence; and having dismissed hin, 
he said to the rest, ** You may tell the 
Athenians, that they are mech the mean- 
‘er persons who cannot forbear to speak 
-such things, than they wao can patieutly 
receive them.” 

8. There was one, who being of that 
mind, that there wa; aoth:ing so honest as 
to crave and receive, begged of Archelaus, 
Kisg of Macedon, (as he sat at supper) 
that cup of gold out of which the King 
himself drank. The King called unto his 
page that. waited on him, and command- 
ed him to’give the said cup to Huripides 
‘who sat at the board; and withal casting 
his eye earnestly upon the impudent person 


who had cravedit: ‘ As for you, sir,’ 


said he, ‘‘ your are worthy for your asking 


to .go without; buat Luripides Geseryeth 


to have, though he asked not.” 


an ea 


CHAP. XX.:- 


Of Jealqusy, and how strangely some have 
been uffected with it. 

BonavVENTURE Sitting ata table, and 
looking earnestly upon a bea.tiful.woman 
there present, was asked by ber husband, 
why.he so gazed? He answered, ‘* Lhat 
he admired at the excellency of the Crea- 
tor by contemiating the beauty of thecrea- 
ture ;_ and that if mortals were so amiabie, 
how loyely should we be at the resurrec- 
tion?’ This was an example, saith Bos- 
chier, that {vas rather to be admired than 


' imitated, suitable to the golden sage, and 


hot this preseut iron agé of the world, 
wherein jealously may be compared to the 

‘Indian arrows, so envenomed, that if 
they prick the skin itis very dangerous, 
but if they draw blood, it is irrecoverably 
deadly : tae first motions that arise from 
this root of bitterness have their evil ef- 
fects; but where the discaseis improved 
it empoisons all our comtorts, and throws 
us headlong into the most tragical resolu- 
tions, 


“-y, Justina was the fairest and most, 


beautiful lady ot her time, that was to be 
found in the whole «ity of Rome; she 
was married to a rieh man, but hair- 
brained end furious; and he suspicted 


Philip passed over this great’ 
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her to have small care of her honour, 
upon no other ground than that he be- 
held her so excelieut, and so perfectly 
beautiful. One day. as she stooped down to 
pull off her shoe, the cruel wretch, seized 
with a furious. fit cf jealousy, and dis- 
covering her wonderful white neck all 
open, suddenly drew his sword, and at one 
blow severed her head from her shoulders, 

2. Jane, queen of Spain, mother to 

the emperor Charles the fifth and ferdi- 
nand, was so extremely jealous of kin 
Philip her husband, that she suffered hima 
to have no. rest or quiet, but incessantly 
so afflicted him, that it was concluded 
she shortened his days, and withal brought 
herself to that weakness of mind, that she 
lost ali judgment to discern of any mat- 
ters that were propounded to her. 
_ 3. Phanus- had a wife whose virtue he 
held somewhat suspected, and to prevent ° 
her adulteries, he caused the gate of his 
house to be so made, that at the opening 
thereof it should make a great noise: -but 
the unchaste woman received an adulterer 
in‘o her busom, by untiling .the roof of 
the house; which being known to the 
neighbours, it became proverbial, << The 
gate of Phanus.” So true is it that where 
jealousy closes one door, it opens two. 

4. Johannes Fagubiensis was by nature 
exceedingly jealous, and he found out a 
subtilty most worthy of a jealous cox- 
comb; for he caused ‘himself to be 
castrated, with this design, that if from 
thenceforth his wife shoud conceive, he 
might be palpably convinced of her dis- 
honesty. 

5, When Xerxes had been shamefully 
beaten by the Greeks, he lay at. Sardis, 
and there gave himself over to the love of 
the wife of his own brother Masistes: but 
suifering a repulse by her virtue, mar- 
ried his ows son Darius to the daughter 
of this woman called Artaynta, hoping by 

_that means to find occasion of such fami- 
liarities as might work. his desire. But 
whether. the mother ‘did still reject him, 

,or the beauty of the daughter allure him,” 
he soon after fel-in love with his. own 
son’s wife. ‘Lhis young lady having. once ~ 
desired the king to give her the garment 
‘which he then wore, being wrought by 
his own wife, caused the queen Amestris 
to be jealous of her husband’s conversation 
with her, which she imputed not so much 
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to the beauty of the daughter, as to the 
subtilty of the mother, against whom 
thereupon she conceived an extreme ha- 
tred. And ‘at a royal, feast, when. the 
custom was that the king should grant 
her request, she craved that the wife of 
Masistes might be given to her disposal. 
The barbarous king granted what she 
desired : and sending for his brother, per- 
suaded him to put away the wife he now 
had, and to take one of his daughters in 
her stead. Masistes refused: and after 
being reviled and threatened. by Xerxes, 


he returned home, where he found his 


‘wife most butcherly mangled by Amestris 
the queen, who had caused her nose, lips, 
ears, tongue and breasts to be cut off, 

6. Of all Barbarians the Persians are 
said to be the most jezlous, keeping up 
with great strictness, not on'y their wives, 
but also their concubines and slaves; so that 
ifthey go abroad, they are carried in a 
close litter. This was not unknown to 
Themistocles ; so that by this means he 
was safely and unperceivedly conveyed 
to the Persian court, through the midst of 
the Persians themselves, to whom he had 
been so deadly an enemy. 

7. Arich man of Basil fell into a cruel 
jealousy of his wife, a virtuous person, 
upon this slight occasion; he had thrown 
-off a pair of sill garters, because they were 
grown old, and as he thought, no longer 
fit for his wear: his wife took them up, 
and in his presence gave them to a ser= 
vant who chanced then to be present. 
The servant thankfully received them, 
and fitted them to his legs. Upon which 
the jealous husband thought all that was 
ill of his wife, and the devil increasing his 
unjust suspicion, upon a Sunday, while the 
rest of his family were at church he rushes 
upon his wife, with his drawn sword, ac- 
cuses her of adultery, and without hear- 
ing her reply, immediately slew her. The 
murder was scarce committed, when re- 
penting of what he had done, he was 
seized with such extremity of sorrow, that 
he grew weary of his life. He therefore 
wrote down, “ that by the instigation of 
Satan, moved with false suspicions, he had 
murdered his innocent wife,” and having 
ticd this note to his left arm, he threw 
himself headlong from the top of his house 
into the street, by which fall he died. 

8. Jonuses, a great Bassa of the Turks, 
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upon an overthrow of the Christians, bes 
held, amongst other captives then taken, — 
the lady Manto, a most beautiful Greek, — 
as much surpassing all other the coms — 
panions of her misfortune in loveliness, as _ 
the sun doth the lesser stars. Jonuses with — 
this one view was himself taken prisoner, 
and finding her outward perfections no 
Jess graced with inward virtues, and her — 
honourable mind answerable to her rare | 
features, he took her to wife, honouringher — 
far above all the rest of his wives and con- — 
cubines; and she again in all dutiful © 
loyalty, sought to please: him. For a 
space she lived in all worldly felicity - and 
bliss, fot much inferior to one of the 
reat Sultanesses. But not long after, 
the Bassa, more amorous of her person 
than confident of her virtues, and after 
the manner ‘of sensual men, still fearing 
lest that which so much pleased himself, 
gave no less contentment to others also, 
began to have her in distrust, although 
he saw no great cause more than his own 
conceit, grounded upon the excess of his 
own liking: which mad humour of it- 
self stil] more and more increasing in him, 
he became so froward and imperions, that 


nothing she could say or do could now | 


please or content him, but he still thought 
some one or other to be partakers with him. 
‘Thus he tormented himself and her with 
his own passionate distrust: until at 
length the tair lady grieved to see herself, 
thus' without cause, suspected, and wearied 
with the insolent pride of her peevish 
husband, determined secretly to depart 
from him, and to return again into her 
own ¢ountry. Her purpose she disco- 


-vered to one of her eunuchs, to whom she 


had also delivered certain letters, to be 
by him conveyed unto such of her friends, 
whose help she was to use in her intended 
flight. These letters the false eunuch 
opened, and for the more clear manifesta- 
tion of the matter, delivered them unto the 
Bassa his master, who therewith enraged, 
and calling her unto him, forthwith in his 
fury with a dagger stabbed her to the 
heart, and so, together with the death of 
his love, cured himself of so tormenting 
a jealousy, - ; \ 
g. Leontius, an Athenian philosopher, 
had a daughter: called Athenias, of ad- 
mirable beauty, and singular wit. The 
father, with a sacred presage of her good - 
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fortune, had Jeft his whole estate to others, 
and at his death only bequeathed to her 
an hundred crowns; saying, that her 
beauty would be sufficient for her. Upon 
this occasion she falls out with them, and 
was thereupon by them forced to Con- 
stantinople. Then. it was that she in- 
sinuated herself, and commended her 
cause to Pulcheria the emperor’s’ sister, 
~whom she so much pleased, that hearing 
she was a virgin, she caused her to be 
baptized, named her Eudoxia, and mar- 
ried her to her brother Theodosius, the 
emperor, with whom she could do all 
things, This was her ascent ; now hear 
her fall : Upon the day of Epiphany, as the 
emperor returned from church with great 
pomp and magnificence, a certain coun- 
tryman, a stranger, accosted Theodosius 
(who. was of most easy access) and pre- 
sented him with an apple of an_extraordi- 
“nary size, esteemed at that time a rare 
fruit: the emperor received it gratefully, 
and commanded to give to the good man 
presently to the value of an hundred and 
fifty crowns. - As soon as he was returned 
to the palace, he goes to visit the empress, 


and full.of joy gave her the fair present — 


for a great rarity. The good empress 
having understood that Paulinus, a great 
favourite of Theodosius, kept: his bed 
sick of the gout, to please and comfort 
him, had sent him the apple, not men- 
tioning from whom she had received it. 
Paulinus was seized with so great a joy 
at such a favour from a person so eminent, 
that the contentment he reeeived, charm- 
ed at that time the pain of his gout. He 
so’ admired this. goodly fruit, that he 
judged it worthy of imperial hands, and 
forthwith he sent it to the emperor, ex- 
cusing himself through his indisposition, 
_ that he was not. himself the messenger. 
‘Theodosius knew the apple which he had 
very lately put into the empress’s hands, 
whereupon a furious jealousy began to lay 
hold on his gentle spirit; he instantly 
sends for Eudoxia, and, to sound her heart, 
demanded what. was become of the fair 
apple he had given her : The poor prin- 
cess was overtaken :* something appeared 
on the brow of her husband, whereby she 
perceived that his soul was not in its \or- 
dinary situation: she therefore declined 
_ .entreaty, and thinking to underprop her 
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innocency with a lie, said she had eaten 
the apple. The emperor urged her upon 
this answer; she; who already was in- 
volved, plunged herself further into the 
snare, and that she might not. seem a 
liar, swore by the life and: health of her 
husband she had eaten it. He, to con- 
vince her of this impudence, drew the 
fatal fruit out of his cabinet. The em- 
press, at the sight of it turned pale, and 
was so confounded, she had not courage 
enough to speak one word. Theodosius 
retired in an instant, with his heart 
drenched in gall and bitterness: the poor 
Eudoxia, on the other side, poured her- 
self into tears, without comfort. The 
prince Paulinus, who knew nothing of 
what had passed, was that night put to 
death, without any form of process. 
When the empress was acquainted with 
his sudden and unexpected death, she 
then well saw that the emperor was 
tainted with the venom of. jealousy. 
Eudoxia was removed from council and 
management of affairs, deprived of the 
imperial bed, and-went a voyage to Pa- 
lestine to satisfy her devotion. 

10. Theodebert, king of France, mars 
ried Duetera. She was a widow before, 
and had by her former husband a most 
beautiful daughter, by which she took 
along with her. It was not long’ere the 
queen suspected that her daughter had 
stolen the heart of her husband from her ; 
and though there was no such thing, 
yet so strong was her jealousy, that 
her maternal affection gave place to it, 
and without admitting of any. leisure, - 
wherein a discovery of the truth might 
be made, she caused the young lady to 
be slain. } 

11. Hippocrates, the physician, had a 
smack of this disease: for when ‘he was 
to go from home as far as Abdera, and 
some other remote cities of Greece, he 


wrote to his friend Dionysius to over-see¢ 


his wife in his absence, although she 
lived in his house with her father and 
mother, who he knew would have a 
care ofher ; yet that would not satisfy his 
jealousy, he would have his especial friend 
Dionysius to dwell in his house with her 
all the time of his peregrination, and ta. 
observe her behaviour how she carried 
herself in her husband’s absence, and that 
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she did not lust after other men; “ fora 
woman had need to have an_ overseer,” 
éaith he, “to keep her honest’; they are 
bad by nature, and hghbtly given, and if 
not curbed in time. as an unpruned tree, 
they will be full of wild branches.” 
_ 12. Procris having a jealous suspicion of 

ber husband Chephalus, that he was en- 
flamed with the love of some other woman, 
followed him ‘nto the woods and fields 
where he went a hunting. She hid herself in 
a bush, that she might privily observe what 
her husband did; and stirring in the bush 
where she was, Cephelus, supposing it 
was some wild beast, shot an arrow into 
it, and slew her. 

13. Constantine the Great, by his, first 
wife, Minervina, had a son named Cris- 
pus, a prince endowed with all accom- 
plishments both of body and mind. ‘Too 
nearly were these his perfections ob- 
served by the amorous eye of Faustina the 
empress, and his mother-in-law, for she 
solicited him to comply with her amours ; 
but he, in a just detestation of so foul a 
crime, shewed himself insensible of all 
her allurements ; whereupon the.incensed 
empress accused him to her husband, as 
one that sought to undermine her chastity. 
‘The emperor, transported with the jea- 
fousy he bad conceived against her son, 
commanded the innocent prince to be 
slain, without admitting him so much as 
an audience. Afterwards coming to un- 
derstand in what manner both himself and 
his son had been betrayed by his wife, he 
caused her to be put to death. 

14. Cardinal Hypolito d’Este pulled 
eut the eyes of his own brother Julio in 
a pang of jealousy; because there was 
such a sweetness in them as he perceiy- 
ed was over-pleasing in the eyes of his 
mistress, © | 

15. The Pacha Achmet-Boulee-Bey, 
Governor of Egypt, was remarkable for 
a great sensibility of heart. ‘The plea- 
sures permitted him by law were far from 
satisfying him. He wanted to meet with 
a return of love, and had assembled ata 
“very considerable expeuse, a numerous se- 
raglio, in hopes of meeting with a beauty 
capable of inspiring love, and feeling all 
its force and impulse. Not one of this 
disposition did he find among twelve 
hundred Crvcassian, Georgian, and Greek 
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ladies, whom he had purchased at diffes 

reut times, This is not &xtraordinary; 
love is the child of confidénce, and confi- 
dence is seldom found in an inequality of 
condition. » The moment he dispaired of 
success § a young Circassian was introdu- 
ced to him. The Pacha’s heart was moved 
at the sight of Fathmé, and he flattered 
himself she would love him, but desired it, _ 
too much to believe himself assured that she 
would, Fathneé perceived the impression’ 
she had made in him, and her whole caré 
was to augmentit. Admitted into the se 
raglio, where she saw a great number of 
rivals all worthy of the Pacha’s preferences 
she grew proud on the passion she had 
inspired him with, her hawghtiness made 
her wish it to be durable, and she used all 
her endeavours to render it sos Achmet 
believed himself loved, and this illusiow 
made his happiness ; some months elapsed 
and he was not undeceived, Fathmé took 
care to keep up his error, she was indebted’ 
to it for an absolute authority in the seras 
glio,and herlover forhis happiness. People 
are always happy by believing themselves 
so. A new slave, of whom ‘he had like- 


‘wise, made the purchase dissipated the 


fascination that blinded him. Irene, suck 
was her name, was of a very tender cha- 
racter. ‘She loved Achmet sincerely, her 
candour and natural tenderness appeared 
to him very different from Fathmé’s man~ 
ner of loving ; and having soon given him 
an insight into her artifices, he quitted 
her. ‘This vain woman lost her empire, 
and feund herself confounded .in the 
croud of other slaves. She could not 
well support her fall. Her humbled pride 
made her feel torments more afflicting’ 
than those created by jealous love.. The 
ardour of revenge fired her heart, and 
shame at the triumph of her rival, and 
Achmet’shappiness, filledher with the most 
pceigriant vexatious ; twenty times did she 
meditate on having. recourse to poison or 
the dagger, but these means appeared to_ 
her too slow and too little terrible ; she 
therefore conceived a horrid project, of 
which she might also become the victimy 
‘but she consoled herself with the idea that, 
her rival and her inconstant lover: might 
both also follow her to the grave. ‘This 
project was to set fire to the seraglio, and 
she chose for its execution a time, when 
she was sure that the flames would every 
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/ where spread; a’ storm that arose on the 
_ might of the 2d of December, 1756, ap- 
peared favourable to her rage, she snatch- 
ed up a lighted torch .and ran herself to 
set fire to the apartment in which the 
Pacha was with Irene. Not. satisfied 
with this attempt, she set fire also to the 
different parts of the seraglio, in order to 
make the conflagration more general and 
more rapid. The fire became dreadful. 
The Pacha having had notice just time 
enough, escaped the flames, carrying off 
Irene in his arms. Fathmé, who had 
watched narrowly the fate of her victims, 
saw them with grief pass, and cut to the 


heart to find that they had escaped, ran - 
to throw herself into the flames where . 


they were thickest and hottest, and perish- 
ed with most ef her companions. Such 
Was the cause of that fire-at Cairo, so 
much spoken of at the time, and which 
consumed upwards of six thousand houses. 
The violence of the wind. had conveyed 
the fire of the seraglio to the neighbour- 

_ Ing buildings, and the loss was estimated 
at animmense sum. The Mahometans re- 
gretted principally a tent which had 
vbeen used by the prophet, and preserved 
‘tm the. grand Mosque, which ‘was also 
burnt during the disaster. 


CHAP. XXI. 


_ Of the Pity and Compassion of someMen 
_ te others in Time of their Adversity. 


- Iris reported of St. Augustine, that he 
could not refrain himself from tears, when 
he read in Virgil of the loves and death of 
queen Dido, although he knew well that 
-the whole story was but a fiction which 
the poet had devised of his own - brain. 
Certainly the most generous persons are 
‘soonest stirred to sympathy with others 
in their sufferings, and the calamity or 
fail of their enemies, are wont to leave 
upon them none of the slightest impres- 
sions, | 
.. ¥. When Alexander the great found 
_ Darius murdered by his own servants, 
though he was his enemy, yet could he not 


‘refrain from weeping ; and putting off 


this own coat, he covered the body of 


(15) Universal Mag. vol. xlix. p. 87. 
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Darius with it, and clothing him with 
royal ornaments, he sent him to his mo- 
ther Sisigambris, to be interred amongst 
his ancestors in a royal manner. 

2. Nero the emperor, in the first five 
years of his reign, was comparable even 
with Augustus himself, especially in 
princely pity and compassion, insomuch, 
that being requested to set his,hand toa 
writ for the execution of .a malefactor.: 
Quam. vellem me nescesire literas ! said he, 
“* How do I wish that I could =neither 
write nor read!” | 

3, Camillus with the Roman army, 
after ten years siege, took the city of 
Veiz in Italy by storm; and when Ca- 
millus, from the top of the castle, saw 
the infinite riches which the soldiers took 
by plundering the city, he brake out into 
tears, to behold what miseries the in- 
habitants had wilfully brought ypon them- 
selves, Fete spo 

4. Flavius Vespasianus the .emperor, 
was of so merciful and compassionate -a. 
dispostion, that he never rejoiced at the 
death of any, though his enemies: Etiam 
justis suppliciis ingemuit, he used to sigh 
and weep when any were condefnned by 
him for their faults, though never so 
justly. 

5. Lucullus the Roman general, pur- 
suing Mithridates, came to the rich and 
stately city of Amisus, where Callimachus 
was governor under Mithridates. Cal-_ 
limachus seeing he could not hold out, 
set the city on fire, and fled. Lucullus 
would fain Have quenched the fire, but 
could not by force or fair words, prevail 
with the soldiers to do it. Lucullus 
entering the city the next morning, and 
beholding the great desolation and -ruia 
which the fire had made, he burst out into 
tears, and turning to his friends, said, 
“that he had often thought Sylla happy, 
in that when he desired to save the city 
of Athens, the gods had granted him his 
desire. .But,”’ said he, *¢ whereas I desired 
to. have saved this city of Amisus ;  for- 
tune, by disappointing ‘my purpose and 
design, hath brought me to the disreputa- 
tion of Mummius, who caused the burn- 
ing of the city of Corinth.” 

6. M. Marcellus, the consul, shed tears 
at his entrance of the city of Syracuse 
which he had newly taken, not so much 
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‘for joy that he had performed so glorious 
an exploit, as for many things which re- 
“curred to his thoughts, enough to excite 
his compassion to so great and splendid a 
‘city, which was speedily to be converted 
‘into ashes. He called to mind the fa- 
mous victories which they of Syracuse 
had gained over the Athenians by sea and 
Yand, how they had broke in pieces the 
‘Attic navy, overthrown two famous ge- 
‘nerals, and routed their numerous armies. 
“He recalled to his memory the wars that 
Syracuse had had with Carthage; the 
“power that Dionysius the father and son 
had some time enjoyed: then be thought 
. of Hiero, a king, who not long’ before 
‘yeigned there, who was the most faithful 
‘of all their allies unto the Romans, end 
‘highly honoured by them : now to think 
‘that city once so famous, and at this time 
so-rich; should on the sudden have all 
its buildings and furniture for peace and 
‘war consumed: this drew tears from his 
eyes. © ie 
©" 7, Julianus the emperor departed 
‘from Constantinople against the Persians 
‘with a mighty equipage; and passing 
‘over the Bosphorus from Chalcedon, he 
‘passed on’ to Nicomedia: ~He deeply 
sighed and wept at his entrance into this 
‘city, Calling to mind, that heretofore he 
‘had been brought wp, in its palace, at 
‘that time large in the circumference, and 
‘sumptuous in the buildings, but now at 
this time miserably wasted and shaken in 
pieces by the fury of an earthquake that 
"had lately been therein. 
8. Agesilaus, the king of Sparta, being 
“informed that ina great battle near’ Co- 
rinth, few of the Spartans were fallen, but 
very many of the Corinthians and Athe- 
‘nians, and the rest of the confederates 
.were there slain. ‘The king made no 
sign of joy to appear for so great a victory: 
‘but with a ‘deep sigh, ‘« Poor Greece,” 
‘said:he, * who has lost jn civil wars so 
imany soldiers, that, were they all alive, 
-were enough to subdue all the barbarians 
rourid about tis.” . 
g. Publius Scipio Africanus, when he 
~saw Carthage quite overthrown, he wept 
much ; and being mindful of the mutabili- 
ty human of affairs, with tears he repeated, 


. damque dies aderint guo concidat, Ilion ingens, 
Et Priamus Priamique ruat plebs armi potentis. 
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And time shall come, when stately Troy shall 
fall . 
With warlike Priam, and his people all. 


Polybius, as. it fortuned at that time, stood 
by him, his guide and companion in his 
studies, He enquired if he had any pe-\— 
culiar respect to any thing in those verses : — 
<* Yes,” said he, I mean it of Rome, con- — 
cermming which, I cannot choose but be © 
solicitous, as oft as I think of the incon= — 
stancy of all human affairs.” 

10. Titus Vespasianns, at the overthrow — 
of Jerusalem, and the memory of its for- 
mer glory, could not abstain from shed~ 
ing tears, cursing the perverseness and ob- — 
stinacy of the seditious Jews, who had com- — 
pelled him against his will to lay in ruins — 
so great.a city, and so famous a temple 
as there was. 


ee 
CHAP. XXII. 


Of the deep Dissimulation and Hypocrisy 
of some Men. 


In politics men are taught to comply ~ 
with the times; and not to oppose where 
they are not in power to gain their points, 
because self-preservation is a principle in 
nature never to be deserted ; but this will 
not hold in religion, where virtue is at all 
times to be the guide of our action. Sin- 
cerity is a stranger in our days; truth is 
seldom spoke, and to keep one’s word is out 
of fashion, Simplicity and friendship have 
often been the masks of dissimulation and — 
hypocrisy, by which ‘they have drawn — 
men into their snares, and then off goes the — 
disguise,andand the devilappears in hisown — 
likeness, 

1,. Caius, Julius Cesar. was a great 
dissembler ; for whereas he pretended to 
be a mighty lover and admirer of Cn. 
Pompeius, he! privily sought to. render 
him odious. to the people, by reason of the 
roultitude of his honours. « When Cicero 
bad several times-taunted and reproached 
him, he never so much as made answer 
to him., that-he might not seem to be 
offended with him in the least ; but pri- 
vily he stirred up, Clodius against him, 
by whose means he got him banished from _ 
Rome. Andsthis was a quality ever in- 
herent in Cesar, that if any man had 
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created him any trouble, he would seem, 


out of greatness of mind, to despise him ; 


but then he would be revenged of him by 
others. The same person, as soon as he 
saw that Pompey was fled into Egypt, he 
also pursued him thither, certainly for no 
other end, but that in case he could any 
way get him in his power, he might make 
sure of him. And yet. this man, as soon 
as he saw the head of Pompeius brought 
unto him, he shed tears, and said, “ It is 
the victory and not the revenge that pleases 
me.” 

2. Charles the ninth of France was 
well practised in this art; for a little be- 
fore the massacre at Paris, when he had 
invited the Admiral Coligni thither, he 
was honourably entertained by the king, 
who called him father, protested he would 
be ruled by his counsel, and often averred 
that he loved him, &c. Yet shortly after he 
caused him to be basely murdered, and 
unworthily insulted over him after his 
death. | 

3. Richard, Duke of Gloucester, was 
so cunning a dissembler, that he would 
accompany most familiarly, and jest plea- 
santly with such as he hated in his heart; 
and pretended to refuse even the kingdom 
itself, when proffered ; whereas he, had 
used all means to compass it, and resolved 
to gain it at what rate soever, 

4. Tiberius, the emperor, was also 
well-skilied. herein: when Augustus was 
dead, though he immediately possessed 
himself of the supreme command, acted as 
a prince, and gained the soldiers so him- 
self, yet with a most dissembling mind 
he refused the government; ani when 
his friends requested him to take it upon 
him, he sharply took: them up, telling 
them, “‘ That they knew nat how great 
a monster empire was.” When the whole 
senate entreated him, and fell at his feet, 
' thereby to move him to accept of it, he 


gave them ambiguaus answers, and with 
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his crafty ways of delay he left them in 
suspence: insomuch that some grew out 
of patience to be thus dallied with; and 
one in the throng cried out, ‘‘let him take 
it, or leave it.”” Another told him to his face 
«‘that others did slowly perform what 
they had promised; but he on the other 
side did slowlypromise that which he would 
perform.” At last, as if he had been. 
compelled and enforced, and complaining 
that a miserable and burdensome servitude 
was imposed upon him, he accepted of 
the empire, and yet no otherwise than as 
a man that pretended he would some time 
ox other lay it down again. His own 
words were, “ till 1 come unto that time 
when you shall think it meet to allow 
some rest and €ase unto my old age.” 

5. Oliver Cromwell was a hippocrite 
in perfection; for though he had more 


.than ordinary sense and courage, yet he 


would whine and cant to admiration, when 
he found that it would better advance his 
designs among the fanatics. He was of 
no one faction.in religion, and yet by his 
deep dissimulation, kept himself the su- 
preme head of themvall. »-He cajoled the 
Presbyterians, flattered the Independants, 
caressed the Anabaptists, and kept them 
in continual jars with one another, that | 
they might have no leisure to unite against 
him. He took the king from Holmby. 
under pretence of giving his majesty. better 
usage than he had from the parliament, 
and then, by purging the house, and set-., 


‘ing up non-addressors among the Rump, 


spilt the blood .of the .king. He first. 
heated the Rump. against the army, for 
daring to prescribe laws to their masters ; 
then enraged the army against the Rump, 
as betrayers of their trust; at length he 
struck in with the army, turned the Rump 
out of doors, and then having sworn 
against the government of asingle Person, 
set up himself lord protector. 
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CHAP. I. 


Of the early Appearance of Virtue, Learn- 
ing, Greatness of Spirit, and Subtlety in 
some young Persons. 


U RABAIn Peru, is of so rich a sow, that 
the seeds of cucumbers and melons sown, 


will bear ripe fruits in twenty-eight days_ 


after. The seeds of virtue arrive to a mar- 
 vellous improvement in the souls of some 
in a short time, in comparison of what they 
do in others, Indeed those persons who 
have becn most remarkable in any sort of 
virtue, have been observed to give some 
early specimen and instance of it in their 
youth: and a man that had considered of 
the dawning and first break, might easily 
predict an illustrious day to succeed there- 
upon. 

1, Aémilius Lepidus, while yet a youth, 
did put himself into the army, where he 
slew an enemy, and saved the life of a ci- 
tizen of Rome, of which memorable act of 
his, Rome’s senate left a sufficient witness, 
when they decreed his young statue should 
be placed in the capitol], girt in an honour- 
able vest, for they thought him ripe enough 
for honour who was already so forwardly 
advanced in virtue.. 


(3.) Val. Max. 1, 3. c. 1, p.64-—.(2.) Ibid. Lips Monit.l. 1. c.7. p. 200, &c. 


2. M. Cato in his childhood shewed a _ 
greatness of spirit: he was educated in the - 
house of Drusus his uncle, where the La- 


tin ambassadors were assembled about the 


procuring of the freedom of the city for 
their people. Q. Popedius, the chief of 
them, was Drusus’s guest, and he asked the 
young Cato if he would intercede with his 
uncle in their behalf? who with a constant 
look told him, he would not doit. He 
asked him again and again, but he persisted 
in his denial, He therefore takes him up 
into a high part of the house, and threatens 
to throw him down thence, unless he would 
promise to assist them : but neither so could 
he prevail with him. Whereupon, turning . 
to his companions, ‘* We may be glad,” 
said he, ‘ that this merchant is so young ; 
for had he been a senator, we might have 
despaired of any sticcess in our suit.” 
3. When Alcibiades was but a child, 
he gave instance of that naturally subtlety 
for which he was afterwards so remarka- 
ble in Athens; for coming to his uncle 
Pericles, and finding him sitting somewhat 
sad in a retiring-room, he asked him the 
cause of his trouble; who told him he 
had been employed by the city in some 
public buildings, in which he had expend- 
ed such sums of money as he knew not 


well 


~ 
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well how to give account of. “ You 
should therefore,” said he, ‘ think of a 
way to prevent your being called to ac- 
count.” And thus that great and’ wise 
man, being destitute of counsel himself, 
made use of this which was given him 
by a child; for he involved Athens. in a 
foreign war, by which means they were 
not at leisure to consider of accounts. 

4. Themistocles in his childhood had a 
quick spirit, and understanding beyond 
his years, and a propensity towards great 
matters. He used not to play amongst 
his equals, but they found him employing 
that time in framing accusatory or defen- 
sive orations for his school-fellows. And 
therefore his. master was used to say, 
«« My son, thou wilt be either a great glory 
or plague to thy country.” . 

5. Richard Carew, esquire, was bred a 
gentleman-commoner at Oxford, where 
being but fourteen years old, and yet three 
years standing in the university, he was 
_ called out to dispute, ex tempore, before 
the Earls of Leicester and Warwick, with 
the matchless Sir Philip Sydney, and 
shewed equal skill and ability with his an- 

tagonist. 

‘6. Thucydides being yet a boy, while 
he heard Herodotus reciting his histories 
in the Olympics, is said to have wept 
exceedingly: which, when Herodotus 
‘had observed, he congratulated the happi- 
ness of Olorus his father, advising him, 
that he would use great diligence in the 
education of his son; aud indeed he after- 
wards proved one of the best historians 
that ever Greece had. | 

7. Astyages King of the Medes, frighten- 
ed by adream, caused Cyrus (the son of his 
daughter Mandane), as soon as born, to 
be delivered to Harpagus with a charge to 
destroy him, He delivers him to the 
herdsman of Astyages with the same 
charge; but the herdsman’s wife being 
newly delivered of a dead child, and 
taken with the young Cyrus, kept him 
instead of her own, and buried the 
other instead of him. When Cyrus was 
grown up to ten years of age, playing 
amongst the young lads in the country, he 
was by them chosen to be their King, and 
appointed them to their several oifices ;. 
-some for builders, some for guards, ¢our- 


(3.) Val. Max. 1. 3.c. 1. p. 
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tiers, messengers, and ‘the like. One of 
those boys that played with them was the 
-son of Artembaris, anoble person amongst 


the Medes, whonot obeying the commands 
of this new King, Cyrus commanded 
him to be seized by the rest of the boys, and 
that done, he bestowed many stripes upon 
him. The lad being let go, complained 
to his father, and he to Astyages, shewing 
him the bruised shoulders of his son, 
“Ts it thus, O King,” saidhe, ‘ that we 
are treated by the son of thy herdsman 


and slave?” Astyages sent for the herds- 


man and his son; and then looking upon 
Cyrus, ‘“ How darest thou,” said he, 
“being the son of such a father as this, 
treat in such sort the son of a principal 
person about me?” “ Sir,” said he, “Tf 


have done to him nothing but what was 


fit; for the country lads (one of which he 
was) chose me their King in play, because 
I seemed the most worthy of the place; 
but when all others obeyed my commands, 
he only regarded not what I said. For 
this he was punished ; and if thereupon I 
have merited to suffer any thing, I am here 
ready to doit.” While the boy spake this 
Astyages began to take some knowledge 
of him; the figure of his face, his gene, 
rous deportment, the time of Cyrus’s ex<. 


‘position agreeing with the age of this boy, 


made him conclude he was the same, 
which he soon after made the herdsman to 
confess. But being told by the Magi, 
that now the danger was over : for having 
played the King in sport, they believed it 
was all that his dream did intend, he was 
then sent into Persia to his father; not 
long after he caused the Persians to revolt, 
overcame Astyages, his grandfather, and 
united the empire of the Medes to the 
Persians. 

8. Thomas Aquinas, when he went to 
school, was by nature addicted to silence, 
and was also somewhat more fat than the 
rest of his fellow-scholars, whereupon 
they usually called him the dumb ox ; but 
his master having miade experiment of 
his wit in some little disputations, and 
finding to what his silence tended: “* This 
dumb ox,” said he, will shortly set up 
such a lowing, that all the world will ad- 


‘mire the sound of it. 


9. Origines Adamantius, being a young 


63. Diodor. Sic. Bib. Hist. 1.12. p.290. Sabellic. 1. 1. ¢. 3. p. 20. 


—(4.) Plot. Pazal. p. 112. in Themistoc.—(5.) Full. Worth. p.205. Cornwall.—-(¢.) ‘Camerar. Oper, 


Subcis. cent. 2. c. 26. p. 105.—(7.) Herodot. 1. 1. p. 47, 48, 49. 


Fulgos. 1. 3, ¢,1. p.395. Purch. 
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boy, would often ask his father Leonidas 
about the mystical sense of the Scriptures ; 
insomuch, that his father thought proper 
to withdraw him from so, over-early a 
wisdom. Also when his father was in 
prison for the sake of Christ, he wrote to 
him, that he should not, through the love 
of his. children, be turned from the 
true faith in Christ; even in that age 
discovering how undaunted a preacher 
Christianity would afterwards have of him. 

_ 10. Q. Hortensins spake his first oration 
in the Forum at Rome, when he was but 
nineteen years of age; the then Consuls 
were L, Crassus and Q, Sczvola. His elo- 
quence had then the approbation of the 
whole people of Rome, and, which is 
more, of the Consuls themselves, who 
were more judicious than all the, rest, 
What he had so. well begun in his early 
youth, he afterwards so perfected in his 
maturer age, that he was justly reputed 
the best orator of his time, and perhaps 
never excelled by any but his own pppit 
M. Tullius Cicero, 

1]. Alexander gave early presages of 
his future greatness, When a_ horse, 
called Bucephalus, of extraordinary fierce- 
ness, was brought to King Philip and no 
man was found that durst bestride him, 
young Alexander chanced at that time to 
come to his father, ‘and.with great impor- 
tunity obtained leave to mount him, and 
rode with that heart, and managed him 
with such singular skill in his full career 
and curveting, that when he descended, 
his father Philip, embracing him, with 
tears, said, ‘Son, seek out a greater 
kingdom, for that I shall leave thee will 
be too little for. thee.’ The greatness of 
his. mind he had. before discovered : for 
when he wasa boy at school, and was 
tald of a.victory his father, had newly ob- 
tained, ‘‘ If, said he sighing, ‘‘ my father 
conquers all, what will be left for me?” 
They that stood iby replied, ‘All these 
would be for him.” ‘¢I value not.” said 
he, “a great and large empire, if I shall 
be deprived of all means for the gaining 
of glory... 

«12. Herod he First, son of Antipater, 

Prefect of Galilee, when he was not 
above fifteen years of age, left the school, 
and. put himself in arms; wherein the 
first proof he gave of himself was, that 


-(9.) Euseb. ist 1.6. c. 4. 


Erasm. Adag.—(11,) Zonar. Annal. tom. 1. fol, 31. 
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he set upon Ezekias, the captain of an — 
army of thieves, who. molested all Syria, 
and not,only routed his forces, but slew. 
the leader himseif ; shewing by this begin-. 
ning, that (except in cruelty) he would 
prove nothing inferior to any of the King’s 


, predecessors. 


13. ©. Martius Cariolanus, in the 
Latian war which was made for the resti-. 
tution of ‘Larquinius. to his. kingdom, 
shewed an adinirable boldness, though 
then very young; for beholding a citizen. 
of Rome beaten down, and ready to be 
slain by the enemy, he ran to his assist- 
ance, and gave him life by the death of 
him that pressed so eagerly upon him; for 
which act of valour, the Dictator put a 
civi¢ crown upon his young head: an 


honour that persons of a mature age and 


great virtue did rarely attain unto. He 
afterwards proved a person of incomparé 
able valour and military virtue. 

14, Adeodatus, the son of S. Augustine, 
before he was fifteen years of age, was of 
so prodigous a wit, that his father saith of 
him, Horror? mihi erat istud ingenium,. 
he could not think of it but with astonish- 
ment; for already at that age he surpassed, 
many great and learned men.; he also ve- 
rified the saying of sages, Ingenium nimis 
mature magnum non est vitale: such early 
sparkling Wits are not for any long couti- 
nuance upon earth ; for he lived buta few 
years. 

15. €, Cassius, when very young, hear- 
ing Faustus, the son of Sylla, magnifying 
the tyranny that his. father exercised in 
Rome, was so moved at it, that he gave 
him a blow upon the face in public. ‘The 
matter was so resented, that both the par- 
ties came before Pompey the Great, where, 
though in so great a presence, the youn 
Cassius was so far from being terrified, 
that on the contrary he cried és out to 
to his adversary: ‘ Faustus, said“ he, 
“repeat again those words wherewith t 
was before so far provoked by thee, that ti 
may nowalsostrikethee a second time.’ ’ By 
this action he gave a notable instance how 
jealous he would afterwards prove of the 
Roman liberty; for it was he who, with 
Brutus, conspired against Julius Cesar, 
and slew him as the invader of it; and 
after died with the reputation of being’ 
Romanorum ultimus; the last true Roman, 


Fulgos. 1,3, c. 1. p. 297 apg Zuing. Theatr. vol. i. 1.2. p. 177. 


Sabellic, Ex, 1.1. c, 4. p. 26.—(12.) Fulgos. 


13.c. 1. p.296.—(13.) Ibid, p,.294 (14) Causs. H. C, parte 2. § 10. ps 198.—(15,) Sabellic. Ex. 


\. i, C. 3. p. 19. 


16, Janus 
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16. Janus Drusus, that famous scholar, 
had a son so singular, that from fifteen 
“years old to ‘twenty, when he died, he 
“ wrote excellent commentariés on’ the Pro- 
verbs and other books, that were much 
esteemed amongst the learned. 


17. Edburg, the eighth daughter of - 


King Edward; in her childhood had her 
disposition tried, and her course of life 
disposed by her father in this manner ; ; 
“he laid before her gorgeous apparel: and 
rich jewels in one end of a chamber, and 
the New Testament, and books of pious 
instructions, in another, wishing her to 
make achoice of which she liked: she 
presently took up the books, and he taking 
wher in his arms, and kissing her, said, 
*©Go in God’s name: whither he hath 
called thee :’ and thereupon placed her 
in a monastery at Winchester, where she 
virtuously spent her whole life after. 
18. Lewis, Duke of Orleans, was own- 
er of the castle at Crucy. His Constable 
_was the Lord. of Cawny, whose wife, the 
Duke's paramour, had a child, not certain 
which was the father; whereupon, Cawny 
nd his wife being dead, a controversy 
fas the next kin to Cawny claiming 
‘the inheritance, which was four thousand 
crowns per annum. ‘This controversy 
depending in the Parliament of Paris, 
the child then eight years old, though 
both instructed by his mother’s friends 
- tosave her credit; andto enjoysoample an 
inheritance himself, as Cawny’s child; yet 
being asked, answered openly to the: Judges, 
“« My heart giveth me, and my noble 
-sourage telleth me, that Iam the son of the 
noble Duke of Orleans. More gladam I to 
be his bastard with a mean living, than to 
be the lawful son of that cowardly cuckold 
Cawney with his thousand crowns inheri- 
tance. The next. of kin had. the estate, 
and the young Duke of Orleans took him’ 
into his family, who after proved a most 
valiant and fortunate warrior against the 
English, in the days of Henry the Sixth, and 
is commonly called the Bastard of Orleans. 
- 19. Theodoricus Meschede, a German 
physician, had. a son of the same name, 
who at the age of fifteen years, surpassed 
in eloquence and learning many of ‘those 
who had gained to themselves. fame and 
reputation thereby. He wrote to Trithe- 
mius and other learned men of that age 
almost numberless epistles, upon divers 
subjects, with that accuracy and: Cicero- 
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nian eloquence, that for his wit, dexterity, 


and promptitude in writing and disputation, 


he became the wonder and admiration of 
those he had any conversation with. 

20. John Philip Barretier was born at 
Schwabach, Jan.19, 1721. \ At the age 
of nine years he was master-of five lan- 
guages. The French, German, and Latin 
languages he learned all in the same mane . 


“ner, and almost at the same time, by con- 


versing in them: indifferently with his 
father, who was a Calvinist minister at 
Schwabach ; the Greek and Hebrew he 
learned by reading the Holy Scriptures in 
their original languages, accompanied with 
a translation, being taught by degrees the 


‘inflections of nouns and verbs; by these. 


methods, when four years old, the Latin 
was more familiar to him than any other 
langage : and at nine he understood the 


-holy writers, better ‘in their original 


tongues than in his own. 

In his eleventh year he not only publish- 
ed a learned letter in Latin, but also trans- 
lated the travels of Rabbi Benjamin from , 
the Hebrew into. French; and added 


notes and remarks, so replete with judg- 
ment and penetration, that they seem the 


work of a man Jong accustomed to study 
and reflection, rather than the productions 
of a child. 

At fifteen, the fame of his learning and 
writings attracted the notice of the King 
of Prussia, who sent for him to his court. 
In his journey thither he’ passed through 
Hall, where young Barretier so distinguish- 
ed himself-in his. conversation with the 
Professors of that University, that. they 
offered him the Degree of Doctor in Phi- 
losophy. . He drew up that, night sonie 
positions in philosophy and the mathema- 
tics, which he defended next day with so 
much wit, spirit, and strength of reason 
to a.crowded auditory, that the whole 
university was delighted and amazed. 

On his arrival at Berlin, the King ho- 
noured him with particular marks of dis- 
tinction ; he sent for him every day during 
his stay there, and recommended to him 


the study of modern history, and those 
parts of lsomning that are of use in publi¢ 


transactions, and civil. employments; de- 


cclaring that such abilitfes, properly culti- 


vated, might exalt him, in, ten years, to 
be the greatest minister of state in Europe. 
Our young philosopher, not dazzled with 
the prospect of such ‘high . tA gin 


‘ (16.) Johnst. Nat Hist. “cl. 10. c. 6. p. 354.—(17.) Speed's Hist. p. $80.—(r8.) Grafton, vol, ii, 


P. 30.— 5,19 ) Melch. Adam, in Vit. Medie. Germanor. P: 6 


- 
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answered, ‘‘ That he was too much pleas- 
ed with science and quiet, to leave them 
for such inextricable studies, or such har- 
rassing fatigues.” The King, though not 
pleased with this declaration, presented 
him on his departure with two hundred 
crowns. 

From Berlin he went back to Hall, 
where he pursued his studies with his usual 
application and success, till his nineteenth 
year, when his health began to decline : his 
disorders increased for eighteen months, 
and ten days before his death deprived him 
of the use of his limbs. He then prepared 
for death without fear or emotion, and on 
the 5th of October 1740, resigned his soul 
into the hands of his Creator with con- 
fidence and tranquillity. 


21. Various authors extol as a prodigy, a | 


Jearned Spaniard named Ferdinand de Cor- 
dera. He understood the Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, Arabic, and Chaldiac languages, and 
was well versed in the canon and civil 
law, the mathematics, medicine and 
theology. It is added also, though it 
seems almost incredible, that he could 
repeat from memory, not only the whole 
Bible, but also the works of Nicholas de 
Lira, Saint Thomas, Saint Bonaventure, 
Alexander de Alis, Scot, Aristotle, Hip- 
pocrates, Galen, Avicenna, &c. and could 
quote them with great readiness and pro- 
priety, These qualities were combined 
with a great deal of modesty. He. lived 
about the end of the fifteenth century : the 
journal of a citizen at Paris quoted by 
Theodore Godefrei, among the observa- 
‘tions which he made on the history of 
Charles VI. and Charles VII. adds to 
all these wonders, that no one was more 
expert in the use of arms; that he could 
employ- hig sword with astonishing dex- 
terity in either hand ; and that when he 
saw his enemy, he did not fail to rush upon 
him, making a jump of twenty or twenty- 
four paces at once: that he could play 
on all instruments, and sing and dance 
better than any one, and that he could 
paint and draw better than any person at 
Paris or elsewhere ; “ and indeed,” says he, 
“if one shouldlive a hundred years without 
eating, drinking or sleeping, he could 
not learn what this young man knew.” He 
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predicted, it is said, the death of Charles 


le ‘Temeraire duke of Burgundy, who 


was killed before Nancy in 1477, and | 


whom Ferdinand, king of Arragon and 
Castile, sent to Rome. He came in 1445 


abilities, the most learned men of that city. 
We are not told what was the end of this 
learned Spaniard. He is said to have been 
the author of a Commentary on the Al- 
magest of Ptolemy, another on the Apo- 
calypse, and a treatise, intitled De Arti- 
ficio omnis Subilis. . 

22.< Mr. Townsend in his Travels 
through Spain, says, that among >the 
remarkable characters whom he met with 
atthe palace of the duke de Crillon, was 
a little boy under training at a convent 
for the pu'pit, whose talents were so ex- 
traordinary, that he was sent for that he 
might see him. ‘ He was not more than 
twelve years of age, yet his judgment, 
memory, and imagination were so mature, 
that without any special preparation he was 
ableto expatiatewith propriety,on whatever 
subject was proposed to him; and such were 
his natural powers as an orator, that his 


periods were harmonious, his expressions — 


nervous, his delivery graceful, and his argu- 
ments well chosen. Although the room was 
filled with genteel company, he was not 
abashed, nor didhis attention appear to be 
distracted by the variety of objects and 


amusements in which they were engaged, | 


Upon inquiry,” adds Mr. Townsend, “ J 
found that the fathers of the convent, per- 
ceiving him to be a boy of singular. abili- 
ties, had taken infinite pains with his 
education.” 

23. ~ Among the favourites of na- 
ture who have, from time to time, ap- 
peared in the world’enriched with various 
endowments and contrarieties of excellence, 
none seems to have been more exalted 
above the common rate of humanity than 


the person known by the appellation of_ 


the admirable Crichton, of whose history 
whatever we may detract from it as sur- 
passing credibility, enough will remain 
incontestibly verified, to rank him among 
prodigies. Virtue, says Virgil, is better 
accepted when it comes in an agreeable 
form. 'The person of Crichton was emi-+ 
nently beautiful, but his beauty was con- 


(20.) Life of Barretier, compiled from his father’s Account by Dr. Johnson.—(21.) Journal d’un 


Bourgeois de Paris raportés-quoted by Godefroi, in Observations sur l’Hist. du Roi. Charles VI. Hot- — 


tinger. Hist. Ecclesiast. Sec. xvi. Sect. 3. Nicolas Antonio. Bibl. Skript. Hist. Academ. De Lavau 
Recueil de di verses Histoires, vol. i. part 2. p. 223.—(22.) A Journey through Spain, in the years 1786 


and 1787, &c. By Joseph Townsend, A.M. Rector of Pewsey in Wilts. vol, iii. p. 272. 


sistent 


‘to Paris, where he astonished by his 


' 


’ 
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began with themselves, put them all to 
death first, and thereby abolished the 


. custom. 


16. There was a mighty famine in 
Egypt, so that all kind of food failing 
them, they betook themselves to feeding 

-upon human. flesh; when in the mean 
time they spared dogs, cats, wolves, hawks, 
&c. which they worshipped as their gods ; 
and not only forcbore to lay hands upon 


them, but also fed them, and that doubt- 


less with human flesh also 
17. There was a brasen statue of Saturn 
at Carthage, with hands somewhat lifted 
up: The statue itself was open, hollow, 
and bending towards the earth: ‘a man or 
youth was solemnly laid upon these arms, 
and thence he was straight tumbled down 
headlong into a burning furnace, that was 
flaming underneath. This burning alive 
was bestowed upon that god yearly upona 
set day, and in times of calamity the vic- 
tims were multiplied. Accordingly upon 
the slaughter they received by Agathocles, 
they made a decree, to offer up two hun- 
dred of their noblest youth in this manner 
to Saturn: ‘and so great was their enthu- 
siasm, there were as many more who free- 
ly offered themselves to the same death. 
18, The soldiers of Algaricus the Goth, 
at the sacking of Rome, while as yet they 
breathed after slaughter and spoil, it 
chanced that some sacred virgins came 
amongst the ranks of them, carrying ves- 
sels of gold upon their heads uncovered : 
They, so soon.as they were informed that 
both the persons and the plate were conse- 
crated in honour of the Apostles, suffered 


_ both to pass through them untouched. 


19. The Emperor Constantine being 
present at the Council of Chalcedon, did 
there sit below all the priests: and when 
the writings were brought to him that 
contained their mutual accusations, and 
the charges that they had drawn up one 
against the other, he falded them all up in 
his lap, and committed them all unread 
to the fire, saying; “ Thit the priests, 
a3 so many deities, were set over men for 


_ the better government of them, and that 


therefore he would reserve the judgment 
of them entirely to God. himself ” 
20. Meteilus was the chief priest of 


the Temple of, Vesta, which, through | 


some misadventure, had taken fire: he, 


with others, being busied in carrying out 
the statues of the Gods,. and the ocher 
furniture of the Temple, was deprived of 
both his eyes by the fierceness of the 
flames. . ‘I'he Senate of Rome, highly 
approved of his religious gallantry, and as 
a testimony of their applause, allowed 
that Metellus should, as often as he pleas- 
ed, be carried in a chariot to the Senate- 
house: an honour which was granted to 
none before him. . 

21. Pontius Pilate, being sent by Tibe- 
rius to be Governor over the Jews, caused 
in the night-time the statue of Cesar to 
be brought into Jerusalem covered, which, 
within three days after, caused a great 
tumult amongst the Jews; :for they who 
beheld it were astonished and moved, as 
though now the laws of their country were 
profaned ; for they held it not lawful for any 
picture or image to be brought into the 
city. «At their lamentation who were in 
the city, there were gathered together a 
great multitude out of the fields adjoining, 
and they went presently to Pilate, then at 
Cesarea, beseeching him earnestly that 
the images might be taken away out of 
Jerusalem, and that the laws of. their 
country might not be violated. When 
Pilate denied their suit, they prostrated 
themselves before his house, and there 
remained lying upon their faces for. five 
days and nights never moving. After- 
wards, Pilate sitting in his Tribunal, was 
very careful to call the Jews before him, 
as if he designed to have given them an 
answer: when, upon the sudden, a com- 


pany of armed soldiers (for so it was pro- 


vided) compassed the Jews about with a 
triple rank. The Jews were much amaz- ° 
ed at this; and Pilate told them, “That 
except they would receive the images of 
Cesar, he would kill them all; and to 


that end made a sign unto the soldiers to 


draw theirswords.” The Jews, as though 
they had agreed thereto, fell all down at 
once, and offered theiy naked necks to 
the stroke of the sword: crying out, | 
** That they would rather. Jese their lives 
than suffer their religion to be profaned,” 
Then Pilate, admiring their constancy, 
and the strictness of that, people in their 
religion, commanded the statues to be 
taken out of the city of Jerusalem. | | 
22. When King Etheldred and his bro- 


(15.) Fulgos. Ex. 1]. 1. ¢.1. p. 15.—(16.) Lips. Monit.'1.\1.¢.3 p. 30.—(17.) Ibid.—(18.) Fulgos. 
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ther Alfred had encountered the Danes a 
whole day, being parted by the night, 
early the next morning the battle was 
renewed, and Alfred, engaged in fight 


with the Danes, sent to his brother to | 


come to his help; but he being in his tent 
at his devotions, refused to come till he 
had ended: Having: finished, he entered 


the battle, relieved the staggering host, 


and had a_ glorious victory over his ene- 
mies. : 

23. Fulco, Earl of Anjou, in his old 
age, minding the welfare of his soul, 
according to the religion, of those days, 
went in pilgrimage to Jerusalem ;° and 
having bound his servants by oath to do 
what he should require, was by them drawn 
naked to Christ’s sepulchre: the Pagans 
looking on, while one drew him with a 
wooden yoke put about his neck, the 
other whipt him on the naked back, he, 
in the mean time saying, ‘‘ Receive, O 
Lord! a miserable, perjured and run-away 
servant; vouchsafe to receive my soul, O 
Lord Christ !” | 

24. Pompey, having taken Jerusalem, 
entered into the Sanctum Sanctorum ; and 
although he found a table of gold, a sacred 


candlestick, ‘a number of other vessels, - 


and odoriferous drugs in great quantity, 
and two thousand talents of silver, yet 
he touched nothing thereof, through the 
reverence he bore to God; but caused 
the temple to be purged, and commanded 
the sacrifices to be ottered according to the 
law. 

25. When the Duke of Saxony made 
‘great preparations for war against a pious 
and devout Bishop of Magdeburg, the 
Bishop, not regarding his detence, applied 
himself to his episcopal function, in the 
visiting. ahd the well-governing of his 
church : and when it was told him that 
' the Duke was upon his march against him, 
he replied I will take care of the reforma- 
tion of my churches, and leave unto God 
the care of my safety.” The Duke hada 
spy in the city, who, hearing of this answer 
of the Bishop’s, gave his master a speedy 
account thereof. The Duke having re- 
ceived this information, did thereupon 
dismiss his army, and desisted from’ his 
expedition, saying he would not fight 
against him, who had God tofight forhim.,” 


(22.) Malmsbury, p, 23. —(23.)Gul, Malmsbury, 
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26. Hannibal having given a great over- 
throw to the Romane, and slain the Con- — 
sul Flamivius, the people were extremely © 
perplexed, and chose ‘Fabius Maximus 
Dictator : who, to lay a good foundation for 
his government, began with the service of 
the gods ; declaring to the people, that 
the loss they had received came through 
the rashness and wilful negligence of. their 
general, who made no account of, the 
gods and religion, and therefore he per- 
suaded them to appease the gods, and to: — 
serve and honour them: and he him- 
self, in presence of the people, made a 
solemn vow, that he would sacrifice unto 
the gods ail the encrease and fruits that 
should fall the next year, of sheep, sows, 
milch kine, and of goats, throughout 
Italy. . 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the Veracity of some Persons, their 
great Love to Truth: and Hatred of 
Flattery and Falsehood. 


he 

APOLLoNius said, ‘* It was for slaves to 
lie, and for freemen to speak truth.” 
’Tis the chief and fundamental part of all 
virtue, and ought to be beloved for itself, 
A man must not always tell all, for that 
were folly : but what a man says should 
be what he thinks, otherwise’tis down- — 
right knavery. I know not what advan- 
tage men propose to themselves to run in 
an eternal track of lying and dissembling, 
unless they design never to be believed 
when they speak truth. “Lis a maxim 
among politicians, ‘* that those who know 
not how to dissemble, know not how to 
rule.’ Certainly these men never regard 
consequences: for what is this, but to 
give warning to all they have to do with, 
that what they say is nothing but lying and 
deceit ? Lhe first thing that corrupts man- 
ners, is banishing of truth, “which,” 


Pindar says, ‘‘is the support of all virtues, 
‘and the first article that Plato requires in 


government of his Republic. 

The Persians and Indians had a law, 
that whoever was three times justly con-. 
victed of speaking falsehood, should, 


p. 25.—(24.) Joseph Antigq. 1. 14, ¢. 8, p. 355.— 


(25.) Otho. Med. Joc. Serin, p. 250, Cheiw. Mist. Coliect. cent. 14. pe 442.—(26.) Put. in Pabio. 
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“upon pain of incurring the penalty of 
death, never speak a word again while he 


lived, but continue under silence and re- 


proach during his life *. 

1. It is said of Augustus Cesar, that 
after a long inquiry into all parts of his 
empire, he found but one. man who was 
accounted never to have tolda lie; for 
which cause he was deemed worthy to 
be the chief sacrificer in the Temple of 
atath. 

2. Epaminondas, the Theban. General, 
was so great a lover of truth, that he was 
ever careful lest his tongue should in the 
least digress from it, even when he was 
most in sport. 

__ 3. Heraclides, in his~ history of the 
Abbot Idur, speaks of him asa person 
extremely devoted to truth, and gives him 
this threefold commendation: ‘That he 
was never known to tella lie; that he 
was never heard to speak ill of any man; 


and, lastly, that he used not to speak at 


all but when necessity required, 

“ 4, Kenocrates, the philosopher, was 
known to be a man of that fidelity and 
truth in speaking, that the Athenians, 
amongst whom. he lived, gave him the 
privilege, that his evidence should be law- 


_ ful and good without being sworn. 


5. The Duke of Ossura, as he passed 
by Barcelona, having got leave to release 


some slaves, he went on board the Cape» 


Galley, and passing through the slaves, he 
asked divers of them what their offences 
were. Every one excused himself: one 
saying that he was put in out* of malice, 
another by bribery of the judge, but all of 
them unjustly. Amongst the rest there 
‘Was one little‘sturdy black man, and the 


~ duke asked him -what he was in for ? 


<« Sir,” said he, “1 cannot deny but Iam 
justly put in. here, for I wanted money, 


‘and so took a purse near Sarragona, to 


keep me from starving.” The duke, with 
a litle staff he had in his hand, gave 
him two or three blows upon the shoul- 


ders, saying, ** You rogue, what do you 


4 


amongst so many honest innocent men, 
get you gone out of their company.” So 
he was freed, and the rest remained to tug 
at the oar. 

6. The Emperor Constantius had be- 
sieged Beneventum, when Romualdus, 
the duke thereof, dispatched Geswaldus 
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privately to Grimoaldus, the King of Lom- 


‘bardy, the Duke’s father,. to desire him 


to come with an army to the assistance of 
hisson. He had prevailed on his embassy, 
aud was by Grinioaldus sent away before, — 


to let his son know that he was coming 


with some troops to his aid. But in his 
return by misfortune he fell amongst _ the - 
enemy, who being informed of the auxi- 
liary force that were upon their march, 
hoped to have Beneventum yielded to them 
before their arrival, if they could make 
Romualdus to despair of his’ succours.’ 

To this purpose, having enjoined Geswal- 
dus to be their interpreter, they led him to 
the walls ; but when he came thither, he 
declared the whole truth to the besieged, 
and gave them to understand, that ere 
long Grimoaldus would be with them 
with a considerable army. © -This* cost 
Geswaldus his life, and the imperialists. 
raised their siege the next day after, 

7. itis written of our Henry V. that he 
had something of Cesar. in’ him ‘which 
Alexander, the Great had not, that he 
would. not be drunk; and something’ of 
Alexander the Great that Cesar had not, 
that he would not be flattered. 

8. One who was designed for an agent, 
waited upon the sagacious Lord Wentworth 
fer some direction in his conduct and 
carriage, to whom he thus dlivered him- 
self: ‘*'To secure yourself, and'serve your 
country, you must at all times, and upon 
all occasioas, speak truth: For,” says he, 
“* you will never be believed, and by this 
means your truth will both secure yourself 
if you be questioned, and put those you 
deal_with, who.question your veracity, to” 
a loss in all their disquisitions and under- 
takings.” 

y. Lhe Emperor Tiberius had such an 
aversion to flattery, that he suffered no 
senator to come to his Jitter, even on im- 
portant business. When a consular -per- 
son came to him to appease his displeasure, 
and sought to embrace his knees, he fled 
from him with that earnestness, that he 
fell all. along upon his face; when in 
common discourse, or in any set oration,: | 


any thing complimental was said of him, 


he would interrupt the person, reprehend 
him, and immediately alter the form of 
his words, 


10. Pambo came to a learned man, and 


- * Peach, Compl, Gent.—(1.) Caus. H.C. tom. 1.1. 2. Pp. 45.—(2.) Heyw. Hierare. 6.1.5. p. 204, 
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desired him to teach him some Psalm; he 
began to read to him the thirty-ninth, and 
the first verse, whichis; ‘* Isaid I will 
look to my ways, that I offend not with 
my tongue.” Pambo shut the book, and 
- took his ‘Jeave, saying, ‘‘ he would go 
learn that point.” And having absented 
himself for some months, he was de- 
manded by his teacher, ‘* When he would 
go forward ?” He answered, ‘ That he 
had not yet learned his old lesson, to 
speak in such a manner as not to offend 
with his tongue.’”” 

11. Albertus, Bishop of Mentz, read- 
ing by chance in’the Bible, one of his 
Counsel coming in, asked him what his 
highness did with that book ?. The Arch- 
bishop answered, ‘* I know not what this 
book is, but sure I am that all that is 
written therein is quite against us.”’ 

12. When Aristobolus the historian 
presented to Alexander the Great a book 
that he had wrote of his glorious achieve- 
ments, wherein he had flatteringly made 
him greater than he. was; Alexander, 
after he had read the book, threw it into 
the river Hydaspes, and told the author, 
«That it were a good deed to throw him 
after it.” The same Prince did also order 
a certain philosopher out of his presence, 
because he had long lived with-him, and 
yet never reproved him for any of his vices 
or faults. 

. 13. Maximilianus, the first Emperor 
of that name, although he desired to be 
famous to posterity for his noble actions 
and achievements, was as earnestly averse 
and afraid to be praised to his face. When 
on a time divers eloquent and learned 
men did highly extol him with immediate 
praises in their panegyrics, he command- 
ed Cuspinianus to return them an answer 
extempore, ** and withal be careful,” said 
he, ‘' that you praise me not ; fora man’s 
own praises from his own mouth, carry 
but an evil favour with them”. 

14, Cato the younger charged Murena, 
and indicted him in open court for popu- 
Jarity and ambition, declaring against 
him that he sought indirectly to gain the 
people’s favour and their voices to be 
chosen Consul; as he went up and down 
to collect arguments and proofs thereof, 
according to the manner and custom of 
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the Romans, he was attended upon by 
certain persons who followed him in the 


‘behalf of the defendant, to observe what 


was done for his better instruction in the 
process and suit commenced, These men 
would oftentimes converse with Cato, and 
ask him whether he would to-day search 
for ought, or negociate any thing in the 
matter and cause concerning Murena ? If 
he said “No,” such credit and trust they 
reposed in the veracity and truth of the 
man, they would rest in that answer, and 
go their ways. A singular proof this was 
of the reputation he had gained, and the 
great and good opinion men had conceived 
of him concerning his love to truth. 

15. Euricius Cordus, a German phy- 
sician, hath this honour done to his me- 
mory. It is said of him that no man was 
more addicted to truth than he, or rather 
no man was more vehemently studious 
of it: none could be found who was a 
worse hater of lying and falsehood; he 
could dissemble nothing, nor bear that 
wherewith he was offended, which was 
the cause of his gaining the displeasure of 
some persons, who might have been help 
ful to him if he would but have sought 
their favour, and continued «himself 
therein by his obsequiousness. ‘Thus much 
is declared in his Epigrams, and he saith it 
of himself, 


Blandire nescis ac verum Corde tacere,_ 
Et mirare tuos displicuisse libros ? 


Thou canst not flatter, but the truth dost tell, 
What wonder is’t thy books then do not sell ? 


16, Paulus Lutherus, son to Martin 
Luther, was physician to Joachimus the 
Second, Elector of Brandenburgh, and 
then to Augustus, Duke of Saxony, — 
Elector. It is said of him, that he was a_ 
true lover of liberty and freedom = of 
speech ; far from flattery and assentation, © 
and in all points like unto that Rhesus in 
Euripides, who saith of himself, 


Talis sum et ego, rectum sermonum 
Viam sécans, nec sum duplex vir. 


Such a one ath I that rightly can 
Divide my speech, yet am no double man. 


The virtues of this Luther were many and 


(10,) Chetw. His.. Collect. cent. 1. p. 17.—(11.) Luther Colloq. Mensar. p. 11.—(12. Clark’s Mir. 
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great; yet I know not any wherein he 
more deservedly is to be praised, than for 
this honest freedom of speaking, wherein 
he mightily resembled his father. 

17, When I lived at Utrecht in the 
Low Countries, this reply of that valiant 
gentleman, Colonel Edmonds, was much 


spoken of. There came 2 countryman of © 
his out of Scotland, who desiring to be- 


entertained by him, told him that my 
lord his father and such knights and 
gentlemen, his cousin and kinsmen were 
in good health. Colonel Edmonds (turn- 
ing to his friends then by) ‘‘ Gentlemen,” 
said he, ** believe not one word he says : 
My father is but a poor baker in Edin- 
burgh, and works hard for his living, 
whom this knave would make a lord, to 
curry favour with me, and make you be- 
lieve that I ama great man born, when. 
there is no such matter.” 
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CHAP. V. 


Of such as have been great Lovers and Pro- 
moters of Peace. 


TueEre are no greater instances of the 
folly and wicked disposition of mankind, 
than that their favourites have ever been 
clad in steel; the destroyers of cities, the 
- suckers of human blood, and such as have 
imprinted the deepest scars upon the face 
of the ‘universe ;_ these are the men it 
hath crowned with laurels, advanced to 
thrones, and flattered with the misbe- 
coming titles of heroes and gods :_ while 
the sons of peace are remitted to the cold 
entertainment of their own virtues. Not- 
withstanding which there have ever been 
some, who have found so many heavenly 
beauties in the face of peace, that they 
have been contented to love that sweet 
virgin for her own sake, and to court her 
without the consideration of any additional 
_ dowry *. 

1. The inhabitants of the island of 
Borneo, not far from the Moluccas, live 
in such detestation of war, and are so great 
lovers of peace, that they hold their King 
in no other veneration than that of a god, 


(16.) Melch. Adam. in Vit.” Germ: Med. p. 25 341.—(17.) Peach, Com. 
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so long as he studies to preserve them in 
peace : but if he discovers inclinations ‘to 
war, they are never quiet till he is fallen 
in battle under the arms of his enemies. 
So soon as heis slain they set upon the 
enemy- with all imaginable fierceness, as 
men that fight for their liberty, and such 
a king as will be a great lover of peace. 
Nor was there ever any king known 
amongst them, that was the persuader 
and author of a war, but he was deserted 
by them, and-suffered to fall under the 
sword of the enemy. 

2. The Emperor Leo, who succeeded 
Martianus, having given to Eulogius the 
philosopher a quantity of corn, one of his 
eunuchs told him, that such kind of 
bounty would be better bestowed upon his 
<©T would to God,” said the 
Emperor, “that the state of my reign 
was such, that I could bestow all the 
stipends of my soldiers upon such as are 
learned. : 

3. Constantinus the Emperor observing 
some differences amongst the fathers of 
the church, called the Nicene Council, 
at which also himself was present : at this 
time divers little books were brought to 
him containing their mutual complaints, 
and accusations of one another : all which 
he received as one that intended to read 
and take cognizance of them all: but 
when he found that he had received as 
many as were intended to be offered : he 
bound them ap in one bundle, and pro-_ 
testing that he had not so much as looked 
into any one of them, he burnt them all 
in the sight of the fathers, giving them 
moreover a serious exhortation to peace 
and cordial agreement amongst themselve 

4. It is noted of Phocion, a most ex- 
cellent Captain of the Athenians, that al- 
though for his military ability and success, 
he was chosen forty and five times Gene- 
ral of their armies by universal approbation, 
yet he himself did ever persuade them to 
peace. 

5. At Fez in Africa they have neither 
lawers nor advocates ; but if there be ‘any 
controversies amongst them, both parties, 
plantiff and defendant, come to their 
Alfakins or chief judge, and at once, with- 


Gentlem.c. 1. p. 5.— 
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out any further appeals or pitiful delays, 
the cause is heard and ended. 

6. It is reported of Czxsar to his great 
commendation, that after the defeat of 
Pompey, he had in his custody a castle, 


,wherin he found divers letters, written by. 


most of the nobles in Rome under their 
own hands, sufficient evidence to con- 
demn them but he burnt them all, that 
no monument might remain of a future 
gtudge, and that no man might be driven 
to extremities, or to break the peace 
through any apprehension that he lived 
suspected, and should therefore be hated. 

7. James King of Arragon, wasa great 
enemy to contentions and contentious 
lawyers, insonmch that having heard many 
complaints against Semenus Rada, a great 
lawyer, who by his quirks and wiles, had 
- been injurious as well as troublesome to 
many, he banished him his kingdom, as 
a man that was not to be endured to live 
in a place to the peace of which he was so 
great an enemy. 1 be 

8. I read of the sister of Edward the 
Third, —King of England, ‘and married to 


David King of Scots, thatshe was familiarly” 


called ‘* Jane Make-peace,” both for her 
earnest and successful endeavours therein. 
9. In old time the month of March 
_was the first month amongst the Romans, 


but afterward they made January the first : 


the reason of which is thus rendered by 
some. Romulus being a martial Prince, 
and one that loved feats of war and arms, 
and reputed the son of Mars, set before all 
the months that which carried the name 
of his father. But Numa who suecceded 
hin: immediately was aman of peace, and 
endeavoured to draw the hearts and minds 
of his subjects and citizens from war to 
agriculture : so he gave the prerogative of 
the first place unto January, and honoured 
Janus most, as one who had been more 
gven to politic and peaceable govern- 

ment, and to the husbandry of grounds, 
than to the exercise of war and arms. 

10.. The Lord Treasurer Burleigh used 
to say, that “‘ he overcame envy and evil- 
will more by patience and peaceableness, 
than by pertinacy and stubbornness :” and 
his private estate he so managed, that he 
never sued any man, neither did ever any 
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man sue him; whereby he lived and died 
with glory. 

11..Numa Pompilius instituted the 
priests or heralds called’ Feciales, whose — 
office was to preserve peace between the 
Romans, and their neighbouring. nations ; 
and if any quarrels did arise, they were to 
pacify them by reason, and not suffer them 
to come to violence till all hope of peace 
was past; and if these Feciales did not 
consent to the wars, neither. King nor 
people had it in their power to undertake 
them, ; 

12. Heraclitus was besought by the 
earnest prayers and entreaties of his Citi- 
zens, that he would bring forth some sen- 
tence of his concerning peace, unity and 
concord, Heraclitus got up into the desk 
or pulpit, where he called for a cup of 
fair water, upon which he sprinkled a little 
bran or meal; then he put into it a little 
glacon, which is a Sort of herb, and so 
supped it off. This done, without speak- 
ing one word, he departed: leaving the 
more prudent and wise sort of people to 
collect from thence, that if they would 
cease from immoderate expenses and costly 
matters, and betake themselves to’ such — 
things as were cheap and easy to be had, 
that this was a sure way wherein the lovers 
of peace and concord might attain unto 
their desires, 

13. Otho the Emperor, when he saw 
that he must either lay down the empire, 
or else maintain himself in the possession 
thereof by the-blood’ and slaughter of a 
number of citizens, he determined with 
himself to die a voluntary death. When 
his friends and soldiers desired him that he 
would not so soon begin to despair of the 
event of the war; he replied, “‘ That his 
life to him was not of that value, as to 
occasion a civil war for the defence of it.” 
Who can choose but admire that such a 
spirit as this should be found in a heathen 
prince, and he too not above thirty years 


14, Alphonsus made use of Ludovicus . 
Podius for the most. part as his ambassador 
in Italy, as having fotind him a person of 
singular diligence and fidelity. When 


‘therefore this his ambassador gave him 


tounderstand, that he might easily extort: 
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‘two hundred thousand crowns for that 
peace which he was to grant to the Flo- 
rentines and Venetians, this noble and 
most generous Prince made him this re- 
turn, “* That his manner was to give peace, 
- and not to sell it.” . 
15. Servius Sulpitius was an Heathen 
lawyer, butanexcellent person. {tis said 
of him, that Ad facilitatem equitatemque 
omnia tulit, neque constituere littum ac- 
tiones, quam controversias tollere maluit : 
«* Fle respected equity and peace in all that 
he did, and always sought rather to 
~ compose differences than to multiply suits 
of law.” . 

v 16. Sertorius, the more he prospered 
and prevailed in his wars in Spain, the 
‘more importunate he was with Metellus 
and Pompey (the Roman Generals that 
came against him), that laying down arms 
they would give him leave to live in peace, 
and to return into Italy again :  protes- 
sing, he preferred a private life there, 
“before the government of many cities, 
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CHAP. VI. 


Of the signal Love that some Men have 
shewed to their Country 


Joun the Second, King of Portugal, 
who for the nobleness of his mind was 
worthy of a greater kingdom, when he 
heard there was a bird called a pelican, 
that tears and wounds her breast with her 
bill; that with her own blood she may 
restore her young ones to life, when left 
as dead by the bitings of serpents ;_ this 
excellent Prince took care that the figure 
of this bird, inthis action of hers, should 
be added to other his royal devices ;_ that 
he might hereby shew, that he was ready 
npon occasion, to part with his own blood 
for the welfare and preservation ot his 
people and country. » Pity it is to conceal. 
their names whose minds have been (in 
this matter) as pious and princely as his, 
not fearing to redeem the lives of their 
fellow citizens at the price of their 
own. | Toray 
1. The town of Calais, during the 
reign of Philip de Valois, being brought to 
those straits, that there was no hope left 
either of succouror provisions, John Lord 
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of Vienna, who there commanded for the 
King, began to treat about the surrender 
of it, desiring only that they might give 
it up with thesafety of their livesand goods. 
Which conditions being offered to Ed- 
ward King of England, who for the space 
of eleven months had closely besieged it 5 
he, being much enraged that -so small a 
town should alone stand out against him ° 
so long, and withal calling to mind that 
they had often galled his subjects by sea, 
was so far from accepting thejr petition, 
that, contrarywise, he resolved to put 
them all tothe sword, had he not been 
diverted from that resolution by some sage 
counsellers then about him ;~- who told 
him, ‘* Vhat for having been faithful and 
loyal subjects to their Sovereign, they 
deserved not to beso sharply déalt with.” 
Whereupon Edward, changing his first 
purpose intosome moreclemency, promis- 
ed to receive them to mercy, condition- 
ally that six of the principal townsmen 
should present him with the keys of the 
town bare-headed and bare-footed, and 
with halters about their necks, their lives 
being to be left to his disposal ; -whereof 
the governor being advertised, he’ presen- 
ly gets him into the market-place, com~ 
manding the bell to be tolled for the con- 
vening of the people ; who being assem- 
bled, he acquainted them with the articles 
which he had received touching the yield- ° 
ing up of the town, and the assurance of 
theif lives, which could not be granted 
but with the death of six of the chief of 
them: with thisnewsthey wereexceedingly 
cast down and perplexed: when on the 
sudden, ‘there rises up one of their own 
company, called “ Stephen S. Peter,” one 
of the richest and most sufficient men 
of the town, who thus spoke aloud : ‘Sir, 
I thank God for the goods he hath bestow 
ed upon me, but more, that he hath given 


me this present. opportunity, to make it 


known that I prize the lives of my coun- 
trymen and fellow-burgesses above my 


-own.” At the hearing of this speech, and 


sight of his forwardness, one John Daire, 
and four others: after him, made the like 
offers, not without abundance of prayers 
and tears from the common people, who 
saw them sa freely and readily sacrifice all 
their particular interests for the good of 
the public. And instantly, without morea- 


do, they addressed themselves to the king of . 
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England with the keys of the town, and 
with no other expectation but of death, to 
which (though they held themselves as- 
sured thereof ) they went as cheerfully as 
if they had been going to a wedding ; yet 
it pleased God to turn the heart of the 
English King, and at the instance of the 
Queen, and some of the Lords, they were 
all sent back unhurt, . 

2. When the Grecians of Doris (a 
region between Phocis and the mountain 
Oeta) sought council from the Oracle for 
their success in the wars against the Athe~ 
nians, it was answered, ‘ That then un- 
doubtedly they should prevail, and become 
lords of that state, when they could obtain 
any victory against them, and yet preserve 
the Athenian King living” Codrus the 
then King of Athens, by some intelligence 
being informed of this answer, withdrew 
_ himself from his own forces, and putting 
on the habit of acommon soldier, entered 
the camp of the Dorians, and killing the 
first he encountered, was himself forth- 
with cut in pieces, falling a willing 
sactifice to preserve the liberty of his 
country. 

3. Cleomenes, King of Sparta, being 
distressed by his enemy Antigonus King 
of Macedon sent unto Ptolomy, King of 
Egypt, for help, who promised it upon 
condition to have his mother and child in 
pledge. Cleomenes was a long time 
ashamed to make his mother acquainted 
with these conditions ; went oftentimes on 
purpose to let her understand it; ‘but 
when he came, he had not the heart to 
break it to her: she suspecting, asked his 
friends if her son had not something to 
say to her; whereupon he broke the mat- 
ter with her: when she heard it, she 
laughing said, «* How comes it to pass 
thou hast concealed it so long? Come, 
come, put me straight intoa ship, and 
send me whither thou wilt, that this body 
of mine may do some good unto my coun- 
try before crooked age consumesit without 
profit.” Cratesiclea, for so was her name, 
being ready to depart, took ‘Cleomenes 
into the Temple of Neptune. Embrace- 
ing and kissing him, and perceiving that 
his heart was full of sorrow for her depar- 
ture, “O King of Sparta !” said she, 


(1.) M. Hurault’s Polit. and Martial Discourses, 
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‘‘ let no man see when we come out of the | 
Temple, that we have, wept and dis- 
honoured Sparta.” Whilst she was with 
Ptolemy, the Achians sought to make 
peace with Cleomenes; but he durst not, 
because of his pledges which were with 
King Ptolomy; which she hearing of, 
wrote to him that he should not spare to do 
any thing that might conduce to the. ho- 
nour or safety of his country, though 
without the consent of King Ptclomy, 
for fear of an old woman and a boy. 

4. Sylla having overcome Marius in 
battle, commanded all the citizens of 
Pizneste to be slain, excepting only one 
that was his intimate friend; but he 
hearing the bloody sentence pronounced 
against the rest, stepped forth, and said, 
*‘ ihat he scorned to live by his favour 
who wasthe destroyer of his country ;” 
and so went amongst the rest who were to 
be slain, 

5. Themistocles, the Athenian Gene- 
ral, after his many famous exploits was 
banished the country, and sought after to 
be stain ; he chose therefore to put him- 
self rather into the power of the Perstan 
King his enemy, than to expose himself 
to the malice of his fellow-citizens. He 
was by him received with great joy ;_ in- 
somuch that the King, in the midst of 
his sleep, was heard to cry out thrice 
aloud, ** I have with me Themistocles 
the Athenian.” He also did him great 
honour, for he allotted him three citiés 
for his tablc-provisions, and two others 
for the furniture of his wardrobe and bed, 
While he remained in that court with such 
splendour and dignity, the Egyptians re- 
belled, encouraged and also assisted by 
the “Athenians, The Grecian navy was: 
come as far as Cyprus and Cilicia; and 
Cimon, the Athenian Admiral, rode mas- 


ter at sea. ‘his caused the Persian King to * | 


levy soldiers, and appoint commanders to 
repress them, He also sent letters to 
Themistocles, then at Magnesia, import- 
ing that he had given him the supreme . 
command in that affair, and that he should 
now be mindful of his promise to him, 
and undertake this war against Greece, 
But, Themistocles was no way moved with 
anger against: his ungrateful countrymen, 
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Sistent with such activity and strength, that 
in fencifg he would, at one bound, spring 20 
feet on his antagonist, and use the sword in 


~ either hav with such force and dexterity; - 


that scarcelyany ose had courage to engage 
_ him, He was born in the county of Perth, 
~ a : ae ELEY A Nae : 
and having ‘studied at St. Andiews, he 
weat to Paris in his Zlst year, and affixe 
on the gate of. the college of Navarre a 
kind of challente to the learned of that 
university, to dispute with him ona cere 
tain day, offeririz to his opponents; who< 
ever they should be, the choice of ten 


O17. 


day after his disputation at Paris, ex- 


hibited lis skill in horsemanship before 


the court of france, where, at a public 
match of tilting he bore away the i 
upon his lance fifteen times together. He 
excelled likewise in domestic games of les¢ 
dignity and reputation ; and in the interval 
between his challenge and disputation at 
Paris, he spent so, much of his time-at 
cards, dice, and tennis, that a. lampoou 
was fixed upon the gate of the Sorbonne, 
directing those that would sce this mon- 


. ster of erudition to look for him at the 


~ languages, aad of all the. faculties and 


taverg. So extensive was his acquaint- 
- sciences. Qn the day appointed, three 


ance with life and manners, that in an 
Italian comedy composed by himself, and 


» thousand auditors assembled, and four 
doctors of the church, and fifty masters, 
appeared against him yet one of his 
antagonists confesses that the doctors 
were defeated; that he gave. proofs. of 
knowledge above the reach of man, aad 
that a hundred years passed without food 
_-and sleep, would not be sufficient for the 
attainment of his‘learning. After a dis= 


_ putation of zing hours he was presented 


by the president and’ professors with a” 


* diamond and-purse of gold, and dismissed 
with repeated acclamations. . From Paris 

/ he went’ to Rome, where he made the 
_ same challenge, and had,-in the presence 
of the Pope and Cardinals, the same suc 
cess. Afterwards, he coatracted at Venice 
aa acquaintance with Aldus Manutius, by 


\ whom he was introduced to the learned | 


of that city. He then visited Padua, 
where he engaged in another.public dis- 
. putation, bezinning his performance with 

#a, extempore poem, in praise of the city 
and the assembly theif present, and cone 
| pins ,witi an oration equally unpre- 
' meditated.in commendation of ignorance. 
| He afterwards published another challenge 

in which he declared himself ready to 
- detect the errors of Aristotle, and -all his 
(c<emmentators, either in -the common 
farms of logic, cr in any which-his an- 
tayenists should propose of a hundred 
diferent kinds of verse. These acquis 
‘sitions of learning, however stupendous, 
‘Were not gained at the expense of any 
pleasure in which youth génerally ins 
fulgess or by the omission of any acs 
complishmeat in which it becomes a gens 
tleman to.excel. He practised in great 
_ perfection the arts of drawing and. paints 
ang; he was an eminent performer in both 
“vocal and instrumental music ; he danced 


with uncommon, gracefulness, and on the. 


Ss YoL. fe 


ays 


exhibited before the court of Mantua, he 
is said to have personated fifteen different : 
characters; in all which he might suc= 


‘ceed without great difficulty, since he had. 


such power of: retention, that once hear- 
ing an oration of an hour, he would re- 
peat it exactly, and ia the recital, follow 
the speaker through allhis variety of tone 
and gesticulation. Nor was. his skill in 
arms less than in learning, or his courage 

inferior to his skill; there was a prize. — 


’ fighter at Mantua, who travelling about 


the world, according to the barbarous 
custom of that age, as a general chal- 


-lenger, had defeated the most celebrated 
ger, ; 


masters In many parts of Europe 3 and in 
Mantua, where he .then -resided, had, 
killed three who appeared against him. 


The Duke repented that. he had granted 


him his protection, when -Crichton looks 
ing on his sanguinaty success with indigs 
nation, offered to stake fifteen hundred 
pistoles, and mount the stage against him. 
The Duke, with'some reluctance, con~ 
sented; and on-the day fixed the come | 
batants appeared ; their weapons seem to 
have been single rapier, which was then 
newly introduced in. Italy ; the prize- 
fighter advanced with great violence and 
fierceness, and Crichton contented him-. 
self calmly to ward his passes, and suf- 
fered him to exhaust his vigour by his 
own fury.. Crichton then became as- 
sailant, and pressed upon him with such 
force and agility, that he thrust) him 
thrice through the, body, and saw him 
expire; he then divided the prize he had 
won among the widows, whose husbands 
he had. killed. ‘The Duke of- Mantua 
having received so many proofs, of this 
wonderful man’s various merit, made him 
tutor to his sen. V.ncentio di Gonzaga, a 
ZF prince 
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prince of loose manners and a turbulent 
disposition : on this occasion he com- 
9, 


posed the comedy in which he exhi- 


bited so many different characters with 
exact propriety. But his honour was 
of short continuance, for as he was one 
night, in the time of the Carnival, rambling 

about in the streets with his guitar in iis 
hand,he was attacked by six men masked ; 
neither his courage nor his skill in this 
exigence deserted him ; he opposed them 
with such activity and spirit, that he soon 
dispersed them, and disarmed their leader, 
who throwing off his mask, discovered 
nimself tobe the prince, his pupil. Crichton 
falling on his knees, took his own sword by 
the point, and presented it to the prince,who 
immediately seized it, and instigated, as some 
éay, by jealousy ; according to others,only by 
drunken fury and brutal resentment, thrust 
him through the heart. Thus was the 
admirable Crichton brought into that state 
in which he could excel the meanest of 
mankind only by the honours paid to his 
memory. ‘The court of Mantua ratified 
their esteem by a public mourning ; the 
contemporary wits were profuse of their 
encomiums, and the palaces of Italy were 
adorned with pictures representing him 
on horseback, with a lance in one hand 
and a book in the other. 

29, ~ The following character is so 
similar, in some respects, to that of the 
Admirable Crichton, that it is well entitled 
to a place in a work of this kind: When 
the Duke de Sully, in 1603, set out on 
an embassy for the court of England, he 
was attended by a numerous retinue of the 
principal gentlemen in France. Among 
these was M. Servin, who presented his 
“young ‘son to the Duke, at the same time, 
earnestly begging that'he would use his 
best endeavours to make him an honest 
man; this request gave Sully a great ‘cu- 
riosity to search into the young gentle- 
man’s character, which he delivers in 
these terms: ‘His genius was so lively 
that nothing could escape his penetration ; 

_ his apprehension so quick, that he under- 
stood ‘every thing in an instant ; and his 
memory so prodigious that he never for~ 
got any thing. He was master of all 
the branches of philosophy and mathe- 
matics, particularly fortification and de- 
signing ; nay, he was so thoroughly ac- 
quainted with divinity, that he was an 


_kinds of sports and diversions ; and could 


‘ous; cruel: and cowardly ; a sharper, 
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excellent preacher when he pleased ; and | 4) 
could manage the controversy, either for 
or against the Protestant religion with the 
greatest ability. He understood not only 
the Greek, Hebrew, and other learned % 
languages, but likewise all the iargons of - 
the moderns. He entered so exactly into 97 
their accent and pronunciation, that the , 
people, not only of the different nations in 
Europe, but also of the several provinces — 
of France would have taken him fora (J 
native of their respective countries. He” 
applicd this talent to imitate all sorts of 
persons, which part he performed with 
wonderful address, and was accordingly 
the best comedian in the world. He was 
a good poet, an excellent musician, and 
sting with no less art than sweetness 3 he 
said mass; for he would do every thing 
as well as know every thing. His body 
was perfectly. proportioned to his mind 3 
he was well made, vigorous, and active 3 
in short, formed for all sorts of exercises. 
He rode a horse well, and was admire 

for his’ skill in dancing, leaping, and 
wrestling. He was acquainted with all - 


Ha in most of the mechani¢ arts. 
Yeverse the medal, says the Duke de 
Sully ; he wasa-hiar, false, and treacher- 


drunkard, ‘and glutton; he was a game- 
ster and an abandoned rake ; a blasphemer 
and an atheist ; in a word, was pos- 
sessed of every vice. He persisted in hie 
vices to the last, and fell a sacrifice to hie ~ 
debaucheries in the flower of his age; 
he died in a public stew, the glass in hie — 
hand, swearing and blaspheming God. 
93. The following curicus account | 
of an extracrdinary genius now living at 
Valenca, a town of Portugal, bordering | 
on Gallicia, a province of Spain, is ex« 7 
tracted from a letter written by an English — 
genticman, of undoubted veracity, residing — 
at Porto, who dates his account from Vas" 
lenca, August 1772. | ‘4 
“JI must not leave Valenga without | 
mentioning one of the most extraordinary — 
geniuses I have heard of: he isa young — 
fellow of about twenty-four, a Portus 
guece, and lieutenant of artillery here.3 
he is of a poor. family, and without any” 
of the helps of education, is, by the” 
strength of his own genius and great ape 
plication, become almost a prodigy. aa 
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‘¢ He is so great a mathematician, that 


Col. Ferrier, who is himself very deep in 


that science, tells me, that this young 
man is very far beyondhim. He is master 
of all Sir Isaac Newton’s works, even of 
those very deep parts which are consider- 
ed as difficult by the best mathematician. 
He is conSequeatly a complete algebraist 
and a good astronomer, and has applied 
‘his knowledge in the mathematics to the 
particular objects required in his pro- 
_fession, which includes engineering, gun- 
nery, and many other things unnecessary 
in the pure mathematics: but what. is 
yet more extraordinary, he has joined to 
a study, which generally absorbs all the 
attention of those who so deeply pursue 
it, a perfect knowledge of history, lan- 
guages, and polite hterature, and is a 
very good. poet. He is a critic in the 
dead languages, and intimately acquainted 
with the Italian, French, Spanish, and 
English; and Col. Ferrier, who is him- 
self a complete master of languages, and 
a competent judge, tells me that this 
young man writes his own language with 
greater purity than most, if not ary of the 
celebrated authors of this country. 

He has translated not only some of 
Pope’s best works into elegant Por- 
tuguese, but also some of our celébrated 
comedies, where a very intimate know- 


- 


ledge of both languages is necessary to 


understand and preserve the wit, and turn 
of éxpression, so that they may not lose 
their force and beauty. He has turned 
isto Portuguese some of the little catches 
of the admired Greek poet Anacreon, of 
which Col. Ferrier, who is himself a good 


‘. Grecian, says he thinks, if possible, the 


happy turn and ease of these little pieces 
are improved in this young man’s trais- 
lation. 

He does not’seem to give much time to 
etudy; and from a great bashfuluess, will 
not converse, except with those with 

‘whom he is very intimate, even on the 
most common subjects. He is aukward 
in his person and address, and seems as 


- little acquainted with the common modes 


of behaviour as he is intimately so with 
gcience and literature ; with his friends he 
will sometimes repeat some of the best 
works of our English poets, particularly 


_ Shakespeare ; but it has‘so much effect on 


his sensibility that he is wrought up to a 
pitch of, ecstacy, and in those moments, a 
glass or two of red wine, of which he is 
very fond, will make him quite fuddled. - 


“ This extraordinary young man ap- 


pears to a stranger little better than a 
simpleton; he laughs much, and in 
his whole behaviour discovers none of 
the excellencies of which he is so richly 
possessed.” 

24. ~ Pellison, who was born in 1624, 


composed ‘in his seventeenth year a Parae 


phrase on the Institutions of Justinian, 
and two years after published the History 
of the French Academy. ‘The Academy. 


at their own request, having heard of the 


Jatter work while still in manuscript, read 


before a full meeting of the members, were 
so well pleased, that some days after they 
ordered that the first vacant place should 
be destined for the author, and that, in 
the mean time, he should have a right to 
be present at their meetings, and to give 
his opinion asan academician, adding this 
remarkable clause, that a similar honour 
should never be conferred on any person 
on no consideration whatever. 

25, < Meursius, born at Leusden or 
Loosde, near the Hague,, in the year 
1579, distinguished himself by his literary 
talents at a very early period. At the 
age of thirteen, he composed Greek, 
verses, which a modern author asserts to 
be equal to those of the antients. At 
sixteen, he wrote a commentary on Ly- 
cophron, the obscurest and most difficult 
of all the Greek poets. At seventeen he 
was employed on the Idylls of Theo- 


critus, and collected many curious facts 


which. had escaped the diligence of Henry - 


Stephen, Isaac Casaubon, and even Joseph 
Scaliger, who preceded, him in this la- 
bour. After this he gave full scope to 
his genius, and applied to every branch of 
study, but still indulged his particular 
attachment to the history and antiquities 
of the Greek, which he revived and ile 
lustrated. He did not, however, neg- 
lect the Roman authors; and in 1598 
he was able, though only in the eighteenth 


‘year of his age, to give to the public two - 
-critical works very much esteemed; one on 


Minutius Felix, and the other on Arno- 
bius; and. to shew what progress he had 


- made in the study of the antient authors, 
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he published the year following his Re- 
marks on Plautuvs, and a collection of 
miscellaneous observations on various au- 
thors. He was employed also about the 
same time on his treatises respecting the 
funerals and luxury of the Romans, though . 
they were not published till some years 
after. 
language at Leyden {ér fourteen years, 
but in 1625 was invited by Christian LY. 
King of Denmark, to be professor of 
history in the academy of Soroe; he was 
also appointed historiographer to~ his 
Danish Majest}, and died of the stone in 
the year 1639. . °°.) eR ; 
26. <> Gaspar Barthins, born. at Kus- 
trin, in the New March of Brandenburgh, 
in 1587, was endowed with so happy a 
memory, that at the age of nine, he re- 
peated before his father the six comedies 
of Terence without committiag a single 
fault. Atthe age of twelve, he translated 
the Psalms into Latin ‘verse of different 
kinds, and the same year published various 
poems in the same lanruage. At sixteen- 
he composed a Dissertation, in the form of 
Jetters, on the methed of reading the latin 
authors with advantage, from Ennius to 
the end of the Roman empire, and from 
the decline of the language to the period 
_of those critics by whom the’ ancient 
authors were revived. 
serts that this composition was the worl 
of only twenty-four hours; but it evidently 
Shews that the reading of Barthius at 
that time must have been extensive, and 
that he had digested properly what he: 
had read. The collection of Sylva’s, Sa- 
tyrs or Discourses, Elegies, Odes, and. 
Epigrams, which he caused to be printed 
at Wittemberg in 1607, compreliends the 
whole of the poetical pieces which he 
wrote between the age of thirteen and 
nineteen. He died in the year 1658. 


CHAP. II. 
Of such as having been wild, procigal, or 
debauched in their Youth, have’ after- 
wards proved excellent Persons. 


Tuosz bocies are mnsuelly the most 
healthful that break out ip their youth; 


He was professor of the Greek - 


- Europe 


The author as- 
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‘and many times the souls of some ren 
prove the sounder, for having vented them=- 
selves in their younger days. Commonly 
none are gieater enemies to vice, thin such 
as formerly have been the slaves of it, and. 
have been so fortunate as'to break their 
cbain and recover their liberty. A certain 
blackness in the cradle has been observed ta 

sive beginning and rise unto the most pers 


fect beauties : and there are no sort of — 


men that have shined with greater glory in 
the world than such whose first “days have 
been sullied, and a little overcast. 

1, Themistocles, by reason of the lgxury 
and debauchery of his life, was cast off, 
and disowned by his father. 


quently committed, finished her life with 

an halter ; notwithstanding all which, thig 

man proved aftérwards the most noble per- 

son ot all the Grecian blood, and was the 

interposed pledge of hope or despair to all 
pe and Asia. 

2. ©, Valerius Flaccus {in the time of 
the second Punic war) began his youth in 
a most profuse kind of luxury: afterwards 
he was created. Plamen by P. Licinius the 
chief pontiff, that m that employment he 
might find an easier reecss from such vices 
as he wes infected with. Addressing his 
mind therefore to the care of ceremonics 
and sacred things, he made. religion hig 
guide to frugality, ; and in process of time: 
shewed himself as great en example. of 
sanctity annd modesty, as before -he had 
been of lugury and prodigality. 

3. Nicholas West. was born at Putney, 
in Surrey, bred first at Eton, then at 
King’s College in Cambridge, where, when 
a youth, he was of a most wicked disposi= 
tion; for, something crossing him in the 
College, he could tind no other way to 
work his revenge, than by secretly setting 
on fire the master’s ledgivgs, part whereof 
were burnt to the ground. Immediately 
after this he left ‘the College, and lived for 
a time in the country, debauched enough 
in his conversation; but he seasonably re- 
trenched his wildness, turned hard student, 
became an. excellent scholar, and most 
able statesman ; and, after smaller promo- 
tions, was at last made bishop of Ely, and 
often employed in foreign embassies. Now 


His mother, . 
oversgrieved with the villanics he fre- - 


a 


if it had been possible, he would have. 
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quenched - 


quenched:the fire he kindled in the col- 
lege with his own tears; and, to shew his 
penitence, became a worthy benefactor to 
the house, and rebuilt the master’s lodgings 
firm and fair from the ground. No bishop 
ian England was better attended with menial 
servants, or kepc a more bountiful house, 
which made his death. much lamented, 
anno 1533. $ 
'-4, Polemo was a’ youth of Athens, of 
that wretched debauchery, that he was not 
ouly delighted in vice, but also in the very 
_ infamy of it. Returaing oace from a feast, 
after sun-rise, and seeing the gate of Keno- 


crates the philosopher open, being full of - 


wine, smeared with ointments, a garland 
on his head, and clothed with a loose and 
transparent garment, he enters the school, 
at that time thronged with a number of 


Z ‘ - 
learned men ; and not content with so un- 


“civil an entrance, he also sat down on pur- 
spose to offend with his drunken follies. 
Fits coming had occasioned all that were 
present to be angry: only Kemdcrates re- 
taining ‘the same gravity in his counte- 
‘nance, and dismissing his present theme, 
“began to discourse of modesty end temper- 
ance, which he presented’ so ively before 
‘him, that Polemo, affected therewith, first 
laid aside the crown from his head, soon 
after drew his arm within his cloak, changed 
that festival merriment that appeared in hi 
face, and at last cast off all his luxury. By 
‘that one oration the young maz received so 
‘great a cure, that from a mest licentious 
person he-became one of the greatest’ phi- 
‘Josophers of his time. 
5. Fabius Gorges, was born of a noble 
family in Rome, and left with a very plen- 
tiful estate by his:father; which he spent 
in the riots-of his youth. But afterwards 
reling wishing the unbridled lusts of his first 
age, he arrived to that temperance, that he 
was thought worthy by the people of 
Rome to have the office ‘of censorship com- 
» mitted to him; and no man more fit than he 
to inspect the manners of the city. 
6. ‘Titus Yespasianus, while he was 
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‘lenius (that is), the sot. ! 
aith of him, that he was neither skilled in’ 
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virtues. His feasts were moderate, his 
frien''s select and choice persons, necessary 


members of the commonwealth : his former 


minions he endured not so much as to look 
upon: queen Berenice, whom he was 
known to love too well, he sent away ftom. 
Rome: from no citizen did he take any 
thing by viclence ; and from the goods of 
aliens he abstained ; and yet was he inferior 
to none of his predecessors in magnificence 
and bounty. s When he took upon him the 
supreme pontificate, he protested it wasonly 
upon this account, that he would keep his 
hands pure and innocent from the blood of 
any, wherein he made good his word: and 
in all things he demeaned himself with that 
integrity and innocency, that he was wore 
thily styled, Delicie humani generis, che 
very darling of mankind, oe 

7» Agis, while yet a youth, was brought | 
up in all kind of delizhts that such of his 
age are used to be affected’ with; > but as 


‘soon as ever he-was come to be king of 


Sparta, though yet but a young man, with 


an incredible change of mind and manners, - 


he renounced all the pleasures of his forme 
life, and begt. his mind whelly to recal 
Sparta unto its pristine frugality, that was 
extremely debauched and corrupted with 
the manners of the Greeks and Barbarians. 
This honest endeavour of his proved the 
occasion of his death. | : 
8, Cimon, the son of Miltiades, in his 
youth was infamous amongst his people for 
his disorderly life and excesses in drinking ; 
and they looked upon him as resembling in 
his disposition his grandfather Cimon, who, 
by reason of his stupidity, was called Coa~ 
Stesimbrotus 


music, nor instructed in any other liberal 


. science, and far removed from the Attic 


acumen and smartness of wit. Some say,. 
he had too private familiarity with his sis- 
ter Elpenice; and others, that he publicly 
married her, aud lived with her as his wife ; 
besides his being deeply in love with Aris- 
teria and Mnestra, &c. Yet this man was 


“young, and before he came to the empire, 
/ Bave just causes of censure for his cruel, 
- Covetous, riotous, and lustful way of living ; : 

that men reported him tobe another Nero. just praise, that whereas he was not a whit 
But having arrived to the empiré, he © inferior to Miltiades jn valour, nor to. 

made himself conspicuous for the contrary Themistocles in prudence, he was more 


afterwards so improved, that a singular ge- 
nerosity and sincerity appeared in his man- 
ners, and merited to have this as part of his 


(3.) Full. Worth. p. g1. Surrey.—(4.) Val Max. 1. 6.c.9. p. 185. Laert. lea,  100,—(5.) Fulgos. 
7 ; 2) d Sab 4 
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innocent than either of them; he was not 
in the least below either of them in the art 
‘military; and in bis administration, in 


time of peace, he exceedingly surpassed 


them both, | 

Q. Thomas Sackvil, afterwards Lord 
Buckhurst, was bred in Oxford, took the 
degree of barrister in the Temple, after- 
wards travelled into forcign parts, and was 
detained a time prisoner at Rome, When 
his liberty was procured for his return in- 
to England, he possessed the vast inheri- 
tance left him by his father, whereof in a 
short time, by his magnificent prodigality, 
he spent the greatest part, till he seasonably 
began to spare, growing near to the bottom 
of his estate. This young gentleman com- 
ing to an alderman of London, who had 
gained great pennyworths by his former 
purchases of him, was made (being now in 
the wane of his wealth) to wait the coming 
down of the Alderman so long, that his 
generous humour being sensible of the in- 
dignity of such attendance, resolved to be 
no more beholden to wealthy pride, and 
presently turned.a thrifty improver. of: the 
remainder of his estate. Others make him 
the convert of queen. Elizabeth, who by 
her frequent admonitions diverted the tor- 
rent of his profusion ; indeed she would not 
know him till he began to know himself ; 
and then heaped places of honour and trust 
upon him, creating him Baron of Buck- 
-hurst in Sussex, anno Dom, 1566, sent him 
‘ambassador into France 1571, into the 
, Low Countries 1576, made him knight. of 
the order of the garter 1589, treasurer of 
England 1599 ; he was also chancellor of 
shee University of Oxford. ‘Thus he made 
amends to his house for his mispent time, 
both in increase of estate and honaur, be- 
ing created Farl of Dorfet by King James. 
He died April 19, 1608, 

10, Henry the Fifth, while Prince, was 
extremely wild, the companion of riotous 
ersons, and did many things to the grief 
of the king his father, as well as to the 
injury of himself, in his reputation with 
. the subject ; but no sconer was he come to 
the crown, but the first. thing that he did 
- was to banish all his old companions ten 
miles from his court and presence; and re- 
formed himself in such a manner, that he 


(8.) Plut. in Cimone, p. 480, 481.—(9.) Lloyd’s State Worth. 
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became as worthy and victorious a king” 
as ever reigned in England. 

11. St. ‘Avgustin in his younger ms ‘: 
was a Manichce, and of incontinent lifes ~ 
He reports of himself that he prayed for 
continency, but was not willing to be 
heard too soon; ‘* for,” saith he, “Thad 


rather have my lust satistied than extin- 


7 


guished.” But being afterwards converted 
by the ministry of St; Ambrose, he proved 
a most excellent person, as well. in learns | 
ing, as in all kinds of virtue. 

12, Gelon and Hiero in Sicily, and 


Pisistratus the son of Hippocrates, were 


all usurpers, and such as attained to their 
tyrannical dcminion by violent and indirect 
means ; yet they used the same virtuously, 
and howsoever they attained the sovereign 


command, and for some time in their 
younger years managed it injuriously 


enough, yet they grew in time to be good | 
governors, loving and profitable. to the - 


-commonwealth, and likewise beloved and 


dear unto their subjects: . for some. of 
them having brought in, and established 
excellent laws in their country, and caus- 
ing their subjects to be industrious and 
painful in tilling the ground, , made them 
to be civil, sober, and discreet; whereas 


before they were idle, poor and wretched. 


13. Lydiades was a tyrant in the city 
of Megalopvlis: but in the midst of his 
usurped dominion, he repented of his 
tyranny, and making conscience thereof, 
he detested that wrongful oppression 
whercin he had held his subjects, and 
restored his citizens to their aritient laws” 
and liberties; and afterwards died giorious- 
ly, fighting manfully in the field, against 
the enemy in defence of his country. 


+ 


CHAP.. III, 


Of punctual Observation in. Matters of. 
Religion, and the great Regard some Men 
have had to it, 


Tuer Athenians consulted the oracle of 
Apoilo, demanding what rites they should 
make use of -in matters of their religian. 
The answer was, ‘ The rites of their an- 
cestors.” Returning thither again, they 


p. 677, 678.—/10.) Speed, Hist. 


p. 637.—(11.) Chetwind, Hist. Collect. cent. 1. p.19.—(12.) Plut. Mor. de Ser. Num. Vir. p, 543. 
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gid, “ The manner of their forefathers 
had been often changed: they therefore 
enquired what custom. they should make 
choice of in so great a variety”’ Apollo 
replied, ‘* The best.” ‘This constancy 
and strictness of the Heathens had been 
highly commendable, had their devotions 
been better directed. Jn the mean time 
they shame us, by being more zealous in 
their superstition, thai we are in the true 


~~ yeligion. 


“7, When Antiochus Soter had be- 
seiged Jerusalem, at such time as the 
- Feast of Tabernacles was to be celebrated, 
and the people of that city had besonght 
him fora truce of seven days, that they 
might securely attend upon that solemnity ; 
he not only granted, but faithfully per- 
‘formed it, and caused a bull with gilded 
horns, together with incense and perfumes, 
and divers vessels of gold, to be conveyed 
to the gates, and delivered into the hands 
ef the priests; and desired they might be 
offered. unto God. The Jews, moved 
with this unexpected benignity, yielded 
themselves and theirs to Antiochus. 


2. When Jerusalem was: besieged by” 


Pompey the Great, upon the day of their 
Sabbath, though the Jews saw the Ro- 
mans busied in their preparations to assault 
them, though they had advanced their 
ensigns upon'’the wal’s, though they had 
entered: the city, and slew indifferently 
all they met, “yet did this people make no 
resistance, but performed thcir usual sacri- 
fices as in the time of peace, and upon 
no account could be drawn to violate the 
rest of their Sabbath, even for the preser- 
‘vation of their lives and estates, 

3. While Sulpitius was sacrificing, it 
chanced that his mitre fell from his head, 
and that was thought reason sufficient to 
deprive him of his priesthood. 

A. P. Clelius: Siculus, M. Cornelius 
-Cethegus, and C. Claudius, in several times 

and differ ent wars, were commanded and 
compelled to resign ‘their Flamenship ; 
upon this only reason, that they had not 
placed the bowels of the sacrifice upon 
the altars of the 
zeverence and devotion. 

5. When Brennos had beat the Romans 
mear Rome itself, and all was in tumult 
and disorder, expecting the conqueror at 


(i) Lips. pets aia Liat. 
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the gates, many fled out of the city with 
allthey had: Lucius Albinus or Alvanius, ° 
a plebeian, was carrying out in a waggon, 
his wife, young children, and such goods 
as his haste would permit but when he saw 
the Vestal Virginson foot. all weary and tir- 
ed, carrying thesacredrelicksin theirlaps, he 
straight took down his wife and children, 
andall that he had, and caused the Vestals 
to ascend the waggon, with all they fled 
with, that they might recover a certain 
city in Grece, whither they intended to 
go; bearing so great a reverence to reli - 
gion as surpassed “his care for the safety of 
his goods or the lives of himself a his 
family. 

6 hc bales Pothpilius, being upon a time 
told that his enemies were in arms; and 
coming against him: At ego rem divinam 
Sacio : ce But I,” saith hd, “* am sacrifi- 
cing to the Gods: he would not cease his 
devotions though the enemy was at the 
gates. 

7. When the Capitol in Rome was 
besieged by the Gauls, Caius Fabius Dorso, 
lest he should omit a certain day wherein 
customary sacrifices were appointed to 
be offered, not at all terrified with the 
greatness of the danger, passed openly 

though the camp of the besiegers, carry- 

ing with him in his hands the ‘consecrated 
vessels to the Quirinal hill: nor did the 
Barbarians oppose him; so. that having 
solemnly performed all, he returned in 
safety to the Capitol. ih. 

8. In the reign of Honorius the Em» 
peror, by the perfidiousness of Stilicon, 
Alaricus King of the Goths was brought | 
into Italy with a mighty army. He set 
upon Rome. itself, ‘and took it; and 
th: ough he was a man of blood, both by 
nature and custom, yet such a reverence 
he. had to religion, ‘ated that before he 
would permit his soldiers to plunder the 
city, by the sound of trumpet he caused 
this edict to’ be proclaimed, “ That as 
well the goods as lives of all those should 
be sate, that had retreated unto any of 
the churches that were consecrated to. the 

emory of the Apostles,” 

Q. Marcellus in his fifth Consulship 
having taken Clastidium in Syracuse, itad 
vowed to build a temple to Honour and 
Virtue, but was forbid the performance 


c. 14. p. 119.—f2.) Joseph. 
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of it by the college of the chief priests, ciate and friend of the sénate and people of, 
they affirming that one temple was not Rome, there was a public rejoicing, and a.- 
tightly to be consecrated to two deities; mighty concourse of people. Hereit fall out; 
for if any prodigy should fall out in that that ina great crowd, amongst the rest were 
temple, it could not be known which of some Romans, and withtbhem asoldier, who. 
the deities they should prepare to appease. by chance, and not willingly, had killed a 
Upon this remonstrance of the chief cat. Straight there was a cry; a sudden 
priests, it was ordered, that Marcellus in’ fury and ttimult arese : to pacify which, 
distinct. temples should erect the statues not the ignorance of the miserable wretch, 
ef Honour and Virtue. a not any reverence of the Roman name, 
10. Tarquinivs King of the Romans not the command of the King himself, 
commanded M. Tullius, one of the Du- who had sent the chiefest nobles to aprease 
‘umviri, to be sewed up in a sack, and so its none of ail these could save the poot, 
cast into the Tyber; for that being cor-. man, but forthwith he was pulledin pieces - 
rupted with money; he had delivered to by a thousand hands; so that nothing of 
Petronius Sabinus a book to be transcribed, him was Icit, either to bury or to burn.” 
wherein was contained thesecretsofreligion. 13. Vespasianus the Emperor returning. - 
11. ‘Pausanins the king.of Sparta (and: out of the East, when he found the city 
at that time the General of all Greece), of Rome exceedingly dishigured:by. civil 
in that famous battle of Plates, where all wars; he began the restoration of it with 
the Grecian safety was disputed, when repairs of the sacred buildings, and the 
the enemy drew on, and provoked him, templeof Jupiter Capitolinus- He carried 
he restrained and kept in his soldiers, till timber upon bis own back, he wrought in 
such time as the gods being consulted by | the foundations with his own hands : not 
sacrifice, had given encouragementtobegin conceiving that he any way injused the. 
the fight. This was somewhat longin the majesty of an’ Emperor, by patting his 
: performance; so that in the mean time, hand toa work that concerned the worship , 
the enemy, interpreting this delay as an of the gods. a 
instance of fear, began to press hard upon’ 14, The Christians were about to build 
him, and many Grecks fell: yet would a chapel in Rome, wherein to perform 
he not suffer in this extremity a single service to Almighty God; but they were 
javelin to be thrown against them, but complained -of, and the ground-challeng~ _ 
multiplying the sacrifices, he at last lifted ed by certain innhoiders in that city. The 
up his hands to Heaven; andprayed, “That matter was brought before the Emperor 
if the fates had determined that the Gre- Alexander Severus, who thus determined ; 
cians should not overcome, yet at least ‘* The things.” sid he, ‘* that concern 
y it might please the gods that they might the gods, are to be preferred before the 
not die unrevenged, nor without perform- concerns of man; and therefore let it 
_ ing some famons and memorable exploit be free for the Christians to build their 
upon their enemies.” He was heard, and chapel to their God, who though he be 
straight the bowels of the sacrifice pro- unknown to us at Rome, ought neverthe- 
mised him success: he marched out, and less to have honour done unto him; if 


obtained the victory. | but for this respect alone, that he beareth 
12. The A°gyptians worshipped ‘dogs, the name of a god.” . 
the Indianrat, the cat, hawk, wolf, and cro- 15, So great a reverence to religion 


codile, as their gods, and observed them had the ‘A‘thiopian: kings to the time of 
with that kind of religion and veneration, Ptolemy King ot Feypt, that whensoever 
thatif any man whatsoever, knowingly or the priests of Jupiter ¢who is worshipped 
otherwise, killed any of these, itwasdeath in’ Meroe). declared to any of them that 
tohim without mercy; asa Roman citizen _ his life was hateful to the gods, he imme-~ 
found to his cost, in the time of Diodorus diately put an end to his days. Nor was ~~ 
Siculus, who writes and vouches himselfas there any of them found to have had a 
a spectator and witness of what follows: more tender regard to the safety of his 
« Atsuch time, saith he, ‘as Ptolemeus own life, than he had a reverence. to reli- 
(whom the Romans afterwards restored to gion, till King Argenes, who, lest. the. 
his kingdom) was first of all styled the asso- priests should tell him he should die, 
(9.) Val. Max. 1.1, ¢. 1. p. 4.—(10.) Ibid. p. 5.—(11.) Herodot. |. 9. p. 586. Lips. Monit, Lfcave 
p- 29.—(12.) Lips. Monit. 1, 1.¢.3. p. 10.—(13.) Fulgos. Ex. 1. 1. pe Qe*(14.) Ibid. c, 1s p. 10. Me 
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_ hor incited to wage war with them, by the city and his subjects as he foresaw) hie gave 
~ gift of all this honour and power; for such an illustrious example of his liunanity 
after having, sacrificed, he called about and tenderness to his people, as Europe. 
him his friends, and having embraced scarce ever saw ; for he mounted upon the. 
~-them, he drank a strong poison, and city walls, and calling to the Tartarian 
’ chose rather to ciose his own life, than to: General, upon his knees he begged the 
_ be aninstrument of evil tothat country of. lives of. his people, * Spare not, me,’ said 
his, which yet had deserved so ill at his . he, “I shail willingly be the victim of my 
hands. Thus died Themistocles in the subjects.” And having said this, he went 
sixty-fifth year of his age, most of which’ out tothe ‘Lartarian army, and was by 
time he had spent in the management of them.taken, By which meaus this noble 
* the republic at home, or as the chief city was preserved, though with the 
_ commander abroad. _.,. destruction of the matinous army :) for 
6. When the Norwegians go out of the Tartars caused the city to shut the 
their own country upon any account whats, gates against them till they had cut in 
_Boever, as soon as they return, and ‘set. pieces all that were without, and then 
their first foot upon their native earth, entered triumphantly into it, not using 
is they fall prostrate upon the ground, and any force or violence to. any. 
signing themselves with the cross, they ‘° g. Darius, the son of Hystaspes, had 
kiss the‘ earth, saying, ““O thou mdre -sent Ambassadors to Sparta. to demand of 
be Christian land than all, the rest of the them earth and water, as a token of their 
world!” sohighly do they admire their subjection to him: but the Spartans took 
. Own country and its worship, with acon= the Ambassadors, and cast some of them 
_ tempt of all others. . headlong into a dungeon, others into pits, 
|, 7. In the-year 393, fromthe building of and bade them thence take the earth and 
Rome, whether by earthquake or other~ water they came for. After which, having 
means is uficertain, but the Forum at ho prosperous sacrifices, and. fora long “ 
S Rome opened, and almost half of it.was time weared with these calamities, they 
| fallen in, toa very great depth: great met in a full assembly, and proposed if 
"Quantities of earth weré thrown into it, any would die for the good of Sparta, 
\ but in vain, for it could not be filled up. - Then Sperthies, the son of A neristus, and 
>The soothsayers therefore were consulted, | Balis, the son of Nicolaus (of birth and 
~ who pronounced that the Romans should. equal estate with the best), freely offered 
devote unto that place whatever was most themselves to undergo such punishment as 
excellent amongst them. “Then Martins Xerxes, the sonof Darius (then his, sue~ 
- Curtius (a person of admirable’ valour) cessor), should inflict'for the death of hig 
affirming that the Romans had nothing Ambassadors. The’ Spartans sent them 
_ besides arms and virtue wherein they ex- away as persons hastening towards their 
welled, he devoted himself for the safety death: being come to Susa, they were 
of his country: andso armed, on a horse ‘ admitted tothe presence of Kerxes, where 
well accoutred, he rode into the gaping : first they refused to adore him, and then 
BS gulph, which soon after closed itself upon teldhim, ‘ That the Spartans: had sent 
~ him. bp _ them to suffer death in lien of those Ame. 
8. The Tartars, in their invasion of bassadors whom they had put to-death at 
China, were prosperous’ on all sides, and Sparta.” Xerxes replied, That he 
had invested the’ walls of the renowned would not deal as the Spartans had done, 
r and vast city of Hangchen, the metropolis. who, ‘by killing Ambassadors, had con- | 
. of the province of Chekiang, where the founded the laws of all nations ; that he. 
‘Emperor Lovangus was inclosed. The. would not do what he had upbraided them 
“Boldiers of Lovangus refused to fight till with: nor would he by their death absolve 
- they had received their arrears, which at the Spartans from their guilt.” esl 
this time he was not able to pay them. ‘It 10, John, King of Bohemial; was so 
was, upon this occasion that (not able to ‘great a_lover of Lacenburgh, his own 
bear the thought of such desolation of the country, that oftentimes he had aid aide | 
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the care of his affairs, and went thither to 
the great indignation of his nobility. 
Besides this, he had thoughts of chang- 
ing Bohemia with the Emperor Ludovicus 
for the dukedom of Bavaria, for no other 
purpose but that he might be the nearer 
to Lucenburgh. : 

11. A Spartan woman had five sons in 
abattle that was fought near unto the city 3 
and secing one that came thence, she 
asked him how affairs went ? “ All your 
five sons are slain,” said he. ‘* Unhappy 
wretch,” replied the woman, “ I ask thee 
not for their concerns, but of that of my 
country. ”? “As to that, allis well,” said 
thesoldier. ‘“‘ Then,” saidshe, ‘let them 
mourn that are miserable ; for my part I 
esteem myself happy in the prosperity of 
my country. ” 

12. Aristides, the Athenian, going into 
banishment, lifted up his eyes to heaven, 


aid with conjoined hands, prayed, “ That 


the gods would so prosper the affairs of 
the Athenians, that Aristides might never 
more come into their minds ;”” but in times 
of adversity the people are wont to have 


recourse to some one or other excellent . 


person, which also fell out in his case ; 
for in the third year of his exile, Xerxes 
came with his whole power into Greece, 
and then Aristides was recalled to receive 
animportant command. 

13. When Charles the Seventh, King 
of France, marched towards Naples, the 
citizens of Florence did set open their 
gates to him, as supposing they should 
thereupon receive the less damage by him 


in their cities and territories adjoining. | 


But the King being entered with his army 
demanded the goverment of the city, and 
a sum of money to ransom their liberties 
and estates. In this exigence four of the 
piincipal citizens were appointed to trans- 


act and manage this affair with the King’s 


ministers :. amongt these was Petrus Ca- 
ponis, who (having heard the rigorous 
terms of their composition, recited and 
read by the King’s principal Secretary) 
was so moved, that in the sight and pres 
sence of the King, he snatched the paper 
out of his hands, and tore it in pieces. 
“«¢ And now,” cried he, ‘* sound you your 
trumpets, and we will ring Our bells.”’ 
Chales, astonished at the resolution of the 
man desisted from his design, and there- 
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upon it passed as a proverbial speech, 
Gallum a Gapone victum fuisse. ~The 
French were vanquished by Caponis. : 

14. P. Valerius Poplicola had a proud 
and sumptuous palace in the Velia, seated 
on high, near the Forum, which had a 
fair prospect into all parts of the city 5 
the ascent of it was narrow, and not easy 
of access; and he being Consul, when he 
descended from his house with his litters 


and attendants, the people said it repre- 


sented the proud pomp of a King, and 
the countenance of. one that had a design 
upon their liberty. Valerius was told this 


by his friends, and no ways offended with 


the jealousy of the people, though cause- 
less, while it was yet night, having hired 
a number of smiths, carpenters and others, 
he before morning pulled down that state 
ly palace of his, and subverted it to the 
very foundation ;, himself and family abid- 
ing with his friends, 


15. } Philip III. King of Spain, was 2 


weak prince, who suffered himself to, be’ 


governed by his ministers. A patriot wished 
to open his eyes, but he could not pierce 
through the crowd of his followers ; be- 
sides that the voice of patriotism heard in 


> 


a corrupted court, would have become a, 


crime never to be pardoned. He, how- 


ever, found an ingenious manner of con= — 


veying to him his censure: he caused to be . 


Jaid on his table one day a letter sealed, 
which bore this address—‘* To the King 


of Spain, Philip the Third, at present in 


the service of the Duke of Parma.” 

In a similar manner, Don Carlos, son of 
Philip the Second, made a book with 
empty pages, to contain the Travels of 
his father, which bore this title: ‘ The 
great and admirable Travels of the king, 
Mr. Philip.”’ All these Travels consisted ia 
going to the Escurial from Madrid, and re 


turning to Madrid from the Escurial. Jests. 


of this kind at length cost him his life. 
16. > The Lacedemonian, Pedaretes, as 
we find it recorded in the history of 


Lacedemon, presented himself for admis- , 


sion into the council of three hundred, but _ 
returned ° 
home overjoyed that three hundred men_ 


was rejected, He, however, 


were found in Sparta of greater worth 


than himself, 
17.~ ASpartan woman having placed her 
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eldest son in a post during a siege, saw him 
fall dead at her feet : “ Call his. brother,” 
cried she immediately, *‘ to assume his 
place,” hay 

18. The Swiss will always honour the 
memory of Arnoid de Wenkelried, a gen- 
tleman of Undervald. In 1396, this virtu- 
ouscitizen seeing, at the battle of Sempach, 
that his countrymen could not attack the 
Austrians, because the latter, being com- 


pletely armed and dismounting to form 


_‘acclose battalion, presented a front cover- 


~ 


ed with iron, and barricaded with lances 
and pikes, conceived the generous design 
of sacrificing himself for hts country.” 
** Friends,” said he to the Swiss, who be- 
gan to be dismayed, ‘‘ 1 am going to lay 
down, my life to procure you victory ; all 
Ihave to recommend to you, is to pro- 
vide for my family : follow me and imi- 
tate my example.’ With these words he 
arranged them in the form ofa triangle, 
of which he himself occupied the point, 
and in this manner marched towards the 
enemy, when close up to them he seized 
as many of the pikes as he could lay hold 
of, and then falling .on the ground, 
opened to those who followed hima way, 
for piercing into this thick battalion: the 


_ Austrians oncé broken were defeated, 


the weight of their arms becoming fatal to 
them. , Hep 

~ 19.% At the seige of Turin by the French 
army in 1640, a sergeant of the Pied- 
montese guards signalised himself by a 
singular example of patriotism ; this ser- 
geant guarded with some soldiers, the sub- 
terraneous parts of a work of the citadel ; 
the mine was charged, and nothing was 


- wanting but what is called a sausage or 


pudding. to blew up several companies of 
grenadiers, who served in the work, and 
posted themsclves in it. The loss of the 
work would have accclerated the sur- 
render of the place. ‘The sergeant with 
great resojution orderel the soldiers he 
commanded to retire, begging them to 
desire the king his master to protect his 
wife and children. He then set fire to 
the powder, and perished for his country. 
20. > Onthe surrender of Lord Cornwal- 
lis, in the Americanwar, the Loyalistof 22 


guns, then in the Chesapeak, became a 


party in that disastrous event; her crew 


were conveyed to the Count de Grasse’s 


fleet—of that fleet the Ardent (captured 
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off Plymouth) made one, but was then in 
a very leaky condition. The Count being 
informed that the carpenter of the Loyal- 
ist was a man of talents, and perfectly 
acquainted with the nature of the chain 
pump, of which the French were ignorant, 
ordered him on board the Ville de Paris, 
and addressed him thus: “ Sir, you are 
to goon board the Ardent directly ; use 
your utmost skill and save her from sink~ 
ing, for which service you shall have a 
premium, and the encouragement due to 
the, carpenter of an equal rate in the 
British Navy ; to this I pledge my ho- 
nour; on refusal, you will, during 
your caplivity, be fed on bread and wats 
only.” ‘The tar, surprised at being thus 
addressed in his own language, boldly 
answered ; ** Noble Count, { am your 
prisoner—it is in your power to compel 
me—but let it never be said that a British 
sailor forgot his duty to his King and his. 
Country, and entered voluntarily into the 
service of the enemy ;. your promises are 
no inducement to me, and your threats 
shall not force me to injure my country.” 
Weare sorry to add, that he was treated 
with extreme severity by the French, in 
consequence of this behaviour. ©n_ his 
exchange, Admiral Rodney appoiated him 
Carpenter of the Sybil, which appoint- 
ment the Board of Admiralty were pleased 
to confirm, 


CHAP. VII. 2 
Of the singular Love of some Husbands te 


taeir ives, 


From the nuptual sacrifices of old, 
the gall was taken away, and cast upon 
the ground, tos‘gnify, that betwixt the 
young couple there should be nothing of 
bitterness or discontent, but that, instead 


‘thereof, sweetness and love should fill up 


the whole space of their lives. We shall 
find in the tollowing instances, not only 
the gall taken away, but some such attec- 
tionate husbands, and such proficients 10 
this lesson of love, that they may seem to 
have improved it to the uttermost pet= 
fection. eas 

1. Darius, the last King of the Persiansy 
supposing that his wife Statira was siain 
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by Alexander, filled all the camp with la- 
mentations and outcries; “OQ, Alexan- 
der!” said he,. ‘© whom of thy relations 
shave I put to death, that thou shouldest 
thus retaliate my severities ; thou hast 
hated me without any provocation on my 
part; but to suppose thou hast justice on 
thy side, shouldest thou manage the war 
against women?” 'Thus he bewailed ‘the 
‘supposed | death of his wife ; but as soon 
as he heard she was not only preserved 
alive, but also treated by Alexander with 
the highest honour, he then prayed the 
gods to render Alexander fortunate in all 
things though he was his enemy. 

2. M. Antonius the Triumvir, being 
come to Laodicea, sent for Herod, King 
of the Jews, to answer what should be ob- 
jected against him, concerning the death 
of Aristobolus the high-priest and his 
brother-in-'aw, whom (while he was 
swimming) he caused to be drowned, un- 
der pretence of sport, Herod, not trust- 
ing much to the goodness of ‘his cause, 
committing the government of his king- 
dom to Joseph his uncle, privily gave him 
vorder, that if Antonius should adjudge 
his offence to be capital, that forthwith he 
should kill Mariamne his-wife ; because 
he said he had such an affection to her, 
that it any should be the possessor of her 
beautics (though it-was after his death) 
yet he st hould. conceive himself injured 
thereby ; affirming also, that this affair had 
beiallen him through the beauty of his 
wife, the fame of which had long since 
come to the ears of Antonius. This 
commandment was made known by Joseph 
to the Queen herself, who afterwards up- 
braided her husband with it; and thereby 
occasioned the death of Joseph, and of 
herself also, under pretext of adultery with 
him. Yet He:od wasso fond of her, even 
afier she was dead; that he often called 
upon her name, ‘and frequently betook 
himself to lamentations : 
the delights he could, he feasted and drank 
liberal ily. and yet to small purpose: he 
therefore left off the care of his kingdom, 
and wes so oyercome with his grief, that 
he often commanded his servants -to, call 
Mariamne, -as if she had been still alive; 
his grief incréasing, ‘he exiled himself in- 
to solitudes, Wadler pretence of hunting, 
“where contipuing to a flict himself, he fell 


he invented all 


~ 


with Ptolemy king of Egypt. 
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into a grievous disease, and when recover~' | 
fed ‘of it, 


he became so fell and crucf, © 
that for slight causes he was apt to inflict 
death. 

3. Titus. ee loved his wife Cor 
nelia with such fervency, that when two 
snakes were by chance found in his house, 
and the augurs had pronounced that they _ 
must not suffer them both to escape, but © 
that one of them should be killed ; affirm- 
ing also, that if the male was let go, Cor- 
nelia should die first ;, on the other side, 
that Gracchus should first expire, if the 
female was dismissed: ‘* D.smiss then the 
female,” said he, “that so Cornelia may 
survive me, who am at this time the elder.” 
It so fell out, that he died soon after, 
leaving behind him many sons ; who were 
so entirely beloved by the mother, and the 
memory of her husband was so dear to 
her, that she refused the proffered marriage» 
The bu- 
ried ashes of her husband it seemed lay so | 


‘cold at her heart, that the splendor. of a 


diadem, and all the pomp of a rich king- 
dom were not able to warm it, so as to 
make it capable of receiving. the impres= 
sion df a new love, ~ 

A. C. Plautius Numida, a Piette hav- 
ing heard of the death of his wife; not 


s able to bear the. weight of his grief, thrust 


his sword:into his breast ; but by’ the sud- 
den coming. in of his servants, he was pre+ 
vented, from finishing his design, and his 
wound was bound up by them ; neverthes 
less, as soon as he found opportunity, he 
tore off his plasters, opened the lips of his 
wound with his own hand, and let forth a 
soul that was unwilling to stay in the 
body, after that of his wife had forsaken 
hers, 

5. Philip, sirnamed the Coda. the first 
author of that greatness whereunto the 
house of Burgundy did arrive, was about 
twenty-three years of age, when his father, 
John duke of Burgundy, was slain by the 
villany and perfidiousvess of Charles the 
dauphin. Being informed of that unwel- 
come new's, full of giief and anget as he 
was, he fens into the chamber of. aa 
wife (she was the dauphin’s sister) ‘¢ 
said he, ‘‘ my ,Michalea, thy brother hath 
murdered my: father.” She, who was a 
true lover of her husband, broke out into 
cries and bears and. fearing (not in vain} 
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’ that this accident would prove.the occasion 


- of a breach, she refused all comfort ; but 


her husband exerted’ all his tenderness to 
cheér up her spirits: ‘* Thou shalt be no 


less dear unto me,” said he, ‘+ for this 
fault, which (though thy brother’s) is yet 


none of thine, and therefore take courage, 


and comfort thyself in a husband that will 


be faithful and constant to thee for ever.” 
_He'performed what he said‘: he lived with 
_ ‘her three years, treating her always. with 
_ his accustomed love and respect: and al- 
though the very sight of her did daily re- 
new the memory of that wicked act of her 
brother ; and though (which is more) she 
‘was barren, a sufficient cause of divorce 
amongst princes; yet he would not that 
any thing but death should dissolve the 
Matrimonial bond’ that was, betwixt 
. ‘them. . : 


+ 6M. Plautius, by the command of the 


_, Senate, was to bring back a navy of sixty 
ships of the Confederates into Asia: he 
ut on shore at Tarentum3 where Ores- 
tilla his wife followed him, and there (over- 
come with a disease) she departed this life. 
Plautius having ordered all things for the 
celebration of the funeral, she was laid 
upon the pile to be burnt, as the Roman 
manner was: the last offices to be per- 
formed, were to anoint the dead body, and 
»- to give it a valedictory kiss’; but betwixt 
these the grieved husband fell upon his 
own Sword and died... His friends took 
him up in his gown and shoes as_he was, 
__ and laying his body by that of his wife’s, 
_ burnt them both together. 
chre of these two is yet to be seen at T'a- 
rentum, and is called, The Tomb of the 
‘two Lovers. 
7+ Dominicus Catalusius was the prince 
of Lesbos, and is worthy of eternal me. 


mory for the entire love which he bore to 


his wife: she fell into a grievous leprosy, 
which made her appear more like unto a 
‘rotten carcase than a living body, Her 
husband. not fearing in the least to be in- 
. fected with the contagion, nor frightened 
: with her horrible aspect, nor disgusted 
with the loathsome smells sent forth from 
her ulcers, never forbade her either his 


board or bed. ~ Bsa 


. 


The: sepul-. 


‘king John. of Arragon. 


8. One of the Neapolitans (pity his name 
as well as country is not remembered) be- 


~» 
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ing busily employed in a field near the sea, 
and his wife at some. distance from him, 
the woman was seized upon by some 
Moorish pirates who came on shore to 
prey upon all they could find. Upon his 
return not finding his wife, and perceiving 
a ship that lay at anchor not far off, con- 
jecturing the matter as it was, he threw 
himself into the sea, and swam up to the 
ship; when calling to the captain, he told 
him, «That he was come because he would 
follow his wife.” He feared not the bar- 
barism of the enemies of the Christian 
faith, nor the miserics those slaves endure 


that are thrust into places where they Ja- 


bour-at thé oar: his love. overcame all 
these, The Moors were full of admira- 
tion at the carriage of-the man, for they 
had seen some of his countrymen rather 


choose death than to endure so hard a loss 


of their liberty.; and at their return they 
told'the whole of this story to the king of 
Tunis; who, moved with the relation of 
so great a love, gave him and his wife 
their freedom; and the man was made, by 
his command, one of the soldiers of his 


dife-guard, , 


9. Gratianus, the emperor, was so great 
a lover of his wife, that his enemies had 
hereby an occasion administered to them to 
ensuare his life, which was in this manner. 
Maximus, the usurper, caused a report to 


be spread, that the empress with 4 body of 


troops was come to see her husband, and 
to go with him tato- Italy ; and sent a mes-_ 
senger with caunterfeit letters to the em=- 
peror, to give him advice thereof, After 
this he sent one Adragathius, a subtle cap- 


tain, to the end he should put himself into 


a horsehitter with some chosen soldiera, 
and go to meet the emperor, (feigning 
himself to be the empress) and so to sur- - 
prizeand kill him, The cunning Adra- 
gathius “performed his business; for at 
Lyons, in France, the emperor came forth 
to meet his wife, and coming to the horse= 
litter was taken and killed. OY 
10, Ferdinand, king of Spain, married 
Elizabeth, the sister of Ferdinand, son of 
| Great were the 
virtues of this admirable princess, whereby 
she gained so much upon the heart of her 
husband, a valiant and fortunate prince, 
that he admitted her to an equal share in 
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* the government of the kingdom with him- 
self: wherein they lived with such mutual 
agreement, as the like hath not been 
known amongst any of the kings and 

“queens of that country. There was no- 
thing done in the affairs of state, but what 
was cebated, ordained, and subscribed by 

‘both; the kingdom of Spain was a name 
common to them both ; ambassadors were 
sent abroad in both their names, armics 
and soldiers were levied and formed in 

“both their names, and so were the whole 
wars, and all civil affairs ; so that king Fer. 
dinand did not challenge to himself an au- 
thority in any thing or in any respect, 
greater than that whereunto he had ad- 
mitted his beloved wife. | 

11. Bajazet the First, after the great 
victory obtained against him by ‘Tamer- 
Tane, to his other great misfortunes and 
disgraces, had this one added, of having 
his beautiful wife Despina, whom he dear- 

_ Ty loved, to fall into the hands of the con- 

queror ; whose ignominious and indecent 

treatment, before the eyes of her husband, 
was a matter of more dishonour and sore 
row, than all the rest of his affliction; for 
when he beheld this, he resolved to live no 
Jonger, but knocked out his brains against 


the ivon bars of that cage wherein he was 


‘enclosed, 

12. Dion was driven from Sicily into 
exile by Dionysius; but his wife Aristo- 
mache was detained, and by him was com- 
pelled to marry with Polycrates, one of 
his beloved courtiers. Dion afterwards 
returned, took Syracuse, and expelled Di- 
onysius, His sister Arete came and spoke 
to him; his wife Aristomache stood be- 
hind her; but, conscious to herself in 
what manner she had wronged his bed, 
shame would not permit her to speak, 
His sister Arete then pleaded her cause, 
and told her brother that what his wife 
had done fhe was enforeed to by neces- 
sity, and the command of Dionysius ; 
whereupon the kind husband received her 
to his house as before. 

13. Meleager challenged to himself the 
chief glory and honour of slaying the Ca- 
lidonian boar. ‘This being denied him, he 
sat in his chamber.'so angry and discon- 
tented, thar when the Curetes were assault- 
ing the city where he lived, he would not 
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stir out to lend his citizens the least of his 
assistance. The elders, magistrates, the 
chief of the city, and the priests came to: 
him with their humble supplications, but 
he would not move ; they offered a great 
reward, but he despised at once both it and 
them. His father Ginzus came to him, 
and embracing his knees, sought to make | 
him relent, but ail in vain; his mother 
came and tried all ways, bat was refused ¢ . 
his sisters and his most familiar friends 


‘were sent to him, and begged he would 


not forsake them in their last extremity : 
but neither this way was his fierce mind to 
be wrought upon. In the mean time the 
enemy had broken into the city, and then 
came his wife Cleopatra trembling; “ O 
my dearest love,” said she, “ help us, or 
we are lost ; the enemy is already entered.” 
The hero was moved with this voice alone, 
and roused himself at the apprehension af 
the danger of his beloved wife. He armed | 


himself, went forth, and-returned not till 
he had repulsed the enemy, and put the 
city in its usual safety and security, 


-CHAP, VIII, 


Of ihe singular Love of some Wives te 
their Husbands, 


Tyovucn the female be the weaker sex, 
yet some have so repaid the weakness of 
their nature by an incredible strength of 
affection, that they have oftentimes per- 
formed as great things as we could expect 
from the courage and constancy of the 
most generous amongst men. They have 
despised death, let it. appear to them in 
what shape it would; and made all sorts of 
difficulties give way before the force of that 
invincible love, which seemed proud to 
shew itself most’ strong, in the greatest exe 
tremity of their husbands. 
1. The prince of the province of Fingo, 
in the empire of Japan, hearing that a 
gentleman of the country hada very beau- | 
tiful woman to his wife, got him dis- 
patched ; and having sent for the widow 
some days after her husband’s death, ac- 
quainted her with his desires. She told 
him, “ She had much reason to think her 
self happy, in being honoured with the 
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friendship of so great a prince, yet she 
was resolved to bite off her tongue and 
murder herself, if he proffered her any 
violence; but if he would grant ‘her the 


favour to spend one month in - bewail- 


ing her husband, and then give her the li- 
berty to make an entertainment for the 
relations of the deceased, to take her 
leave of them, he should find how much she 
was his servant, and how far she would 
comply with his affections.’ -This was 
granted ; a very great dinner was pro- 
vided, whither came all the kindred of the 
deceased. The gentlewoman perceiving 
the prince began to be warm with wine, 
in hopes of enjoying her promise, desired 
liberty to withdraw into an adjoining gal- 
lery to take the air; but as soon as she 
was come into it, she cast herself head- 
long down in the presence of the prince, 
and all her dead husband’s relations. 

2. Cedrenus observeth in his history, 
that Constantine the Ninth, exercising ty- 
ranny as wel] in matters of love, as within 
his empire ; caused the Roman Argyro- 
 pulus to be sought out, and commanded 
him to repudiate his wife whom he had 
lawfully married, and to take his daughter, 
oncondition that he wouldmakehim Cesar, 
and associate with himself in his dignity; 
but if he condescended not to his will, he 
threatened to pull out his eyes, and to 
make him all the days of his life misera- 
ble. The lady, who was present, seeing 
her husband involved in all these perplex- 
ities, and ignorant what answer to give 
unto the emperor, ‘ Ah Sir,” said she, 
*« I see you are much hindered in your pre- 
ferment ; if it only rest in your wife that 
you be not great ahd happy, I freely de- 
prive myself of all, yea of your company, 
(which is more precious to me than all the 
empires of the world), rather than preju- 
dice your fortune ; for know, 1 love you 
better than myself-”” . And saying this she 
cut off her hair and voluntarily entered 
into a monastery, which the other was 
willing enough to suffer, preferring ambi- 
tion before love; a matter very common 
amongst great oneés, Pe 


3- The emperor Conrad the third, be- 


sieged Guelphus, duke of Bavatia, in the 
eity of Wensberg, in Germany. ‘The wo- 
men, perceiving that the town could not 


v 


possibly hold out long, petitioned thé: 
emperor that they might depart, only with 
so much as each of them could carry on 
their backs ; which the emperor condes 
scended to, expecting they would load 
themselves with silvet and gold, &c. but 
they all came forth with every one her 
husband on her back; whereat the empé- 
ror was so moved that he wept, received 
the duke into his favour, gave all the mer 
their lives, and extolled the women with 
deserved praises. Bodinus says, that. 
Laurentius Medices was restored to his 
health by only reading this story, when 
he had long in vain expected it from the 
endeavours of his physicians. 

4. Hota was the wife of Rahi Benxa- 
mut, a valiant captain, and of great repu- 
tation amongst the Alarbes. She. had 
been bravely rescued -out of the hands of 
the Portuguese, (who were catrying her 
away prtisoner,) by the exceeding courage 
and valour of Benxamut her husband. She 
shewed her thankfulness to him by the 
ready performances of all the offices of 
love and duty. Some time after Benxa- 


- mut was slain ina conflict, and Hota per- 


formed her husband's funeral obsequies 
with infinite lamentations, laid his body in 
a stately tomb, and then, for nine days to- 
gether, she would neicher eat nor drink ; 
whereof she died, and was buried (as she 
had ordained in her last will) by the side 
of her beloved husband. Of her I may 
say, as Sir Harry Wotton wrote upon Sir 
Albert Morton’s lady, 


He first deceas’d ; she for a few days try’d 
To live without him, lik’d it not, and dy’d. 


5. Arria the wife of Cecinna Pxtus, un- 
derstanding that ‘her husband was cons 
demned to die, and that. he was permitted 
to choose what manner of death he liked 
best ; she went to him, and having ex- 
horted him to depart this life courageous 
ly, and bidding him farewell, gave herself 
a stab into the breast with a knife she had 
hid for that purpose under her clothes ; 
then drawing the knife out of the wound, 
and reaching it to Petus, she said, ** Vul. 
nus quod feci, Pzte, non dolet, sed quod 
tu facies :”” The wound Ihave made,Petus, 
smarts not; but that only which thoy art 
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about to give thyself.” Whereupon Mar- 
tial hath an epigram to this purpose : 


When Arria to her husband gave the knife, 
Which made the wound whereby she lost her life, 
* This wound dear Pactus, grieves me not,” quoth 
iia tS ees. 
© But that which thou must give thyself grieves 
me.” ; ; 


\ 


~  ®. King Edward the First, bs prince,. 


warred in the Holy Land, where he res- 
cucd the great city of Acon from being’ 
surrendered to the Sultan. After. which 
one Anzazim, a desperate Saracen (who 
had often been sent to hifn from-the gene- 
ral) being one time, upon pretence of some . 
secret message; admitted glone into his 
chamber, he, with a poisoned knife, gave 
him three wounds in the body, two in the 
arms aud one near the armpit, which were 
thought to be mortal, and had perhaps 
been so, if, out of unspeakable love; the 
lady Eleanor his wife had not sucked out 
the poison of his wounds with her mouth, 


and thereby effected a cure, -which other- - 


wise had been incurable. It is no wonder 
that love should do wonders, seeing it is 
itself a-wonder. 
4, Sulpitia was the wife of Lentulus, a 
erson proscribed. by the Triumvirate in 
Rome. He being fled into Sicily, she was 
1 * , its ; a a 
narrowly watched by Julia her mother lest 
she should follow her husband thither ; 
2 habit of a 
servant, taking with her two maids, and as 
many men, bya secret flight she got thi- 
ther, not refusing to be banished herself 
to approve her fidelity and love to her 
husband. 


g. Artemisia, the queen. of Caria, bare - 


so-true-a love to her husband Mausolue, 
that when he was dead. she prepared..a 
funeral.in a sumptuous, manner. Sbe sent 
for the chief and most eloquent-orators out 
of all Greece, fo speak oratiens in. his, 
praise upon the day of the solemnity. 
When the body was burnt. she had the 
ashes carefully preserved, and by degrees 
(in her drink) she took down those last 
remains of her husband into-her own bo- 
dy ; and as a further testimony of her love 
to his memory, she built him a sepulchre, 
with such magnificence, that it was num- 


(5.)-Camer. Oper. Subcisiv. cent, 1..¢,.51, p. 225 Fulg } 
Martial Epigr—(6.) Baker’s Chton. p. 137... Cambd. Remains, 


Zuing. Theatr. vol. i, 1. 1. p, 49. 
Pp. '207- 


Max. 1.4.6. 6. p.115. 


Speed’s Hist. p. 552.—(7.) Val. Max, 1. 6. 
A. Gell. 1. 20. c. 18. p. 194.—(9.) Fulgos 
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bered amongst the seven wonders of thé i 


world. ‘ + 
O. Learchus, by poison; cut off Arches 
laus king of the Cyrenians, ahd his friend, 


and seixcd upon his kingdom in’ hopes of: 


enjoying bis queen Eryxéna. She pre- 


tending not to be displeased with the pros 


posals, invited Learchus to come alone in. 
the night and confer with her about it: 
who, in the strength of. his affection, and © 


fearing nothing of treachery; went unace 


companied. to. her palace, where he was 


slain by two whom Eryxona kad there hid 
for that purpose ; and*his body she caused 
to be thrown ont at the window. . 
10. Camma the wife of Sinatus, thé, 
priestess of Diana, was a person of most 
rare beauty and no less virtue. Erasinorix; 
to enjoy her, had treacherously slain her 
husband. He had often attempted-in vain 


to persuade her to his embraces by fait 


speeches and gifts; and she, fearing he 
would add force to these, feigned herself 
to be overcome with his importunity. To 
the T'emple they went; and standing be: 
fore the altar (as the custom was), the 
new bride drank a cnp of wine in a golden 
vial to the bridegroom, which he received 
and drank off with great pleasure: which 
done, falling on her knees, with a ioud 
voice she said; ‘ I thank thee; O venes 
rable Diana‘ that thou hast granted me 
in thy temple, to revenge the blood of. 
my husband, which was shed for my sake,” 


which said, she fell down and died. Era-_ 
sinorix. now perceived the winé he had. 


drank was poisoned, nor was it long after 
before he himself, as another sacrifice, fell 
dead at the foot of the altar. — $ 

11. Pandoerus was one of the captains 
of the men of war under Jacobus king of 
Persia, who was the son of Usun Cassan. 
‘This man had a most beautiful young 


lady to his wife (chough not above sixteen - 


years of age), by whom he was most en- 
tirely beloved. He having rebelled against 


his sovereign, she begged that he would. 


not enter battle .with his enemies; but 
when he would not agree to that, she then 
intreated that at least he would kill her 


before the fight, that so she might not be. 


compelled to outlive him, When he had 


also denied her in this, he gave battles . 


« Plin. Ep. 1. 3. p.76. Fulgos. 1.4, c. 6. p. 523. 


c, 7. p. 179. Lonicer. Theatr. p. 464.—(8-) Vale. 


Vol. Inv’ ep. 48.—-(10.) Fulgos. LQ, C. 10. pe 1285, Lonicer. Theatr. p. 465. Polyen. 1.8. we 
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wherein he was overcome and slain, and 
his wife being taken, was by the king be- 
stowed upon one of his captains; but 
when he offered to take her to wife, she 
long opposed his intentions} and when at 
last she perceived he went about to gain 
that by force, which he could not by in- 
treaty, she requested some time to delibe- 
rate upon the matter. 
and when she had sent him a note, wherein 
Bhe had written, “* N» man shall ever say; 
tnat the wife of Pandoerus did long survive 
him ;”’ she fell upon a sword and died, 
12, Leonidas, king-of Sparta, had mar- 
“ried his daughrer Chelonis to Cleombrotus. 
Afterwards he fell ‘out’ with him, and 
would. have slain hin. Chelonis, taking 
her two little sons, went to her husband, 
earnestly begging his life of her angry fa- 
ther, tetlig him, ‘ that if he proceeded 
to kill her husband, she would first kill 
herself: and pitifully complaining, she laid 
her face upon Cleombrotus’s head, and 
casting her mournful eyes upon the 
_ Standers by, Leonidas was moved to pity, 
and commanded Cleombrotus to gt him 
thence’ into exile, withal praying his 
daughter for h’s sake to remain with hin, 
and not to forsake her father who did so 
dearly love her, as for her sake: alone he 
saved the forfeited life of her husband. 
But she by no means would yield to” his 
— request: bat rising up with her husband, 
she gave him one of his sons, and taking 
the other in her own arms, she voluntarily 
went with him into banisument, 
43. Poriia, chedaughter of Cato, and wife 
of Mircus Bi utus, when she conjectured by 
the sleepless end disturbed nights of her 
husband, that he had conceived same great 
thing in his mind, and concealed it from 
Aer iu suspicioa of her weakness ; she (to 
give her hushan} an instance of her con- 
stancy and secrecy) made a deep woundin 
her thigh with a cazo?; there followed 
- @stream of blood. which was succeeded by 
a fever, ; 
_ $0 tinexpected an accident; she, causing 
‘all to withdraw, suid to her husband, “ I 


have something that js serions to discourse 


with you: when [ macried you I came to 


‘your house as a wifc, and not asa mistresa; 
fot only as a contpanion to your bed and 
board, but of all prosperous and adverse’ 


«,.(1.) Fulgos. 1. 4.¢. 6. p. 524, Zuing. Theatr. 
| Clark's Mir. ¢. 65.°p. 292,+=(13.) Lips. Monit: bk. 1. ¢: 7: § Sep. 105, 


leombrot. p. 802.. 
Aneatr. p. 463. Val. Maa. i. 4.¢.6, p. ilo. 


lt was granted ;— 


When Bratus came home, sad at 


things. . Remember I am Cato’s daughter, 
nor do I complain of you, ifI look at other 
matters, conjugal’ solemnities, good will, 
and this external love; but I look higher, 
aud would have your friendship also; and 


At 


that is the only grief of my mind which _ 


torments me, that you have my fidelity in 
suspicion : for wherefore should you dis- 
semble ? Do I not petceive the care you 


arein? that.there is some secret and great _ 
enterprise you are in agitation about ?° 


Why do you conceal it from me? If I 
can lend you no assistance, expect some 
comfort at least from me: for as to my 
secrecy [amable toengage. Consider not 
the rest of my sex : I say again, that lam 
the daughter of Cato; and I add theres 


unto that I am the wife of Brutus; either 


nature (being from such a father) or con 


versation with such a husband, will render 
me constant and invincible against all that 
isto be feared. Why do I multiply 
words? I myself have made experiment of 
my fortitude, and see this wound, whicti 
of my own accord I have given myself, that 
f might know whether I could undergo 
with courage any grief and torments. I 
can 3 bélieve it, [ am able to bear them, to 


despise them, and 1 can die, Brutus, with 


and formy husband. {If therefore you are 
about any thing that is just and honour 
able, and worthy of us both, conceal it no 
Jonger.” Brutus admiring the greatness of 
her mind, and surprised with the discovery 
of such an. affection, lifted up his hands for 
joy; and, ** O all ye powers above,” said 
he, * be ye favourable and propitious to 
my desires, and make me a husband that 
is worthy of Portia!” Thenhe recited in 
order to her the conspiracy against Cesar, 
and who was concerned therein. She was 
s) far from being frighted therewith, or 
dejerring him fromit, that she encouraged 
him to proceed: but the diy they were to. 


‘perform the enterprise, being in fear for 


Brutus, she swooned, and was scarcely 
recoveted by him. At the last. Brutus 


being overcome and slain at Philippi, she | 


determined to dies and when’ her’ friends 
deprived her of the opportunity and means, 
sne at last snatched the burning coals with 
her hands out of the fire, dad thrusting 
them into her mouth, she kept them there 
till she was.choaked, © 


vol. i, 1. 8. p. 49:.-5(19.) Plot. 
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_ 14, In the reign of Vespasian, there was 
a rebellion in Gaul, the chief leader of 
which was Julius Sabinus. The Gauls 
being reduced, the captain of them was 
sought after to be punished: but he had 
hid himself ina vault. or cave which was 
the monument of his grandfather, and 
caused a report to be spread of his death, 
as if he had voluntarily poisoned hims:If ; 
and the better to persuade men of the 
truth of it, he caused his house to be set 
on fire, as if his body had therein been 
burnt. He had a wife whose naine was 
Eponina. She knew nothing of his safety, 
but bewailed his death with inconsolable 
tears: there were only tuo of his freed- 
men who were privy to it, who pitying 
their Jady (who was determined to die, 


‘and in order thereunto had now abstained © 


fom all manner of food for three days 
together), dec'ared her purpose to her hus- 
band, and besought him to save ber that 
loved him so well: it was granted, and 
she was told that her Sabinus lived. She 
came to him in the tomb, where they 
lived with secresy and undiscovered for 
the space of nine years together. She 
conceived and brought forth children in 
that solitary mansion. At last, the place 
of their abode came to be known; they 
were taken and brought to Rd&he, where 
Vespasian commanded they should be 
slain. Eponina producing and shewing 
ber children, ‘* Behold, O Cesar!” said 
she, ‘‘ such as I have brought forth and 
bred up in amonument, that thou mightest 
have more suppliants for our lives.” . But 
the cruel Vespasian could not be moved 
with such words as these; they were both 
led to death, and Eponina joyfully died 
with her husband, who had been’ before 
buried with him for so many years to- 
gether. 

15. Eumenes burying the dead that had 
fallen in the battle of Gabine against An- 
tigonus, amongst others, there was found 
the body of Ceteas, the captain of. these 
troops that had come out of India. ‘Lhis 
man had two wives who accompanied him 
in the wars, one of which he had newly 
married, and another whom he had mar- 
ried a few years tefore ; but both of them 
bore an entire love to him: for whereas 
the laws of India require that one wife 
shall be burnt with her dead husband, 
both these proffered themselves to death, 
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and strove with that ambition, as if it was 
Some glorious prize they sought after: 
Refore such captains as were appointed 
their judges, the younger pleaded that the 
other was with child; and that therefore 


she could. not have the benefit of that law. 


The. elder-pleaded, that whereas she was 
before the other in years, it was also fit 
that she should be before her in honour ; 


since it was customary in other things that 
. the elder should have place. 


The judges, | 
when they understood by midwives that 
the elder was with child, passed judgment 
that the younger'should be burnt ; which 
done, she that had lost the cause departed, 
rending her diadem, and tearing her hair | 
as if some grievous calamity had befallen 
her. ‘The other, all joy at her victory, 
went to the funerel-fire magnificently 
dressed by her friends, and led along by 
her kindred, as if to her nuptials, they all 
the way singing hymns in her praises. 
When she: drew near the fire, taking off 


- her ornaments, she delivered them to her 


friends and servants as tokens of remem-, 
brance : there were a multitude of rings 
with variety of precious stones, chains and — 
stars of gold, &c. ‘This done, she was by — 
her brother placed upon the combustible i 
matter by the side of hex husband ; and 
after the army’ had thrice compassed the. 
funeral pile, fire was put to it, and she, i 
without a word of complaint finished her © 
life in the flames. ne : 

16. Admetus, king of Thessaly, when — 
he lay upon his death-bed, was told by. 
Apolle’s oracle, that if he could procure 
any person to die for him, he might live - 
longer ; but when all refused; and his pa- 
rents, friends and followers forsook him, — 
his. wife Aicestus, though young, cheer _ 
fully undertook it. | 


17. } Lady Harriet Ackland had ac- 
ompatied her husband to Canada in the 
beginning of the year 1770. In the course — 


Se SIO ee ne ee ee ee 


. : P 
of that campaign she had traversed a vast ~ 
space of country, in different extremities — 


of season, and with difficulties that an 7 
European trayeller will not easily conceive, — 
to attend in a poor hut at Chamblu, upon ~ 
his sick. bed. In the opening of they 
campaign of 1777, she was restrained from 
offering herself to share the fatigue and _ 
hazard expected before Ticonderoga, by 


(14,) Lips, Monit, 1.2. ¢, 17. p. 979.-(25.) Diodor. Sicul-1. 19, p.626, 627.—-(16.) Burt Mel, 
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the positive injunctions of her husband. 
The day after the conquest of that place, 
he was badly wounded ; and she crossed 
the Lake Champlain to join bim. As soon 
as he recovered, lady Harriet proceeded 
to follow his fortunes through the cam- 
paign ; and at»Fort Edward, or at the 
next canp, she acquired a two-wheel tum- 
’ bri!, which had been constructed by the 
artificers of the artillery, something similar 
to the carriage used for the mail upon the 
great roads of Enzland. Major Ackland 
' €ommanded the British grenadiers, which 
were attached to. general Fraser’s corps ; 
and consequently were always the most 
_ advanced part of the army. — Their situa- 
tions were often so’ alert, that no person 
slept out of their clothes In one of these 
predicaments, a tent, in which the major 
and lady Harriet were asleep, suddenly 
took fire. An orderly serjeant of grena- 


diers, with great hazard of. suffocation, . 


dragged out the first person he caught hold 
of. It proved to be the major. It hap- 
pened, that in the same instant, lady Har- 
‘riet, unknowing what she did, and per- 


haps not perfectly awake, providentially | 


~made her escape, by creeping under the 
walls of the back part of the tent. The 
first object she saw, upon the recovery of 
her senses, was the major on the other 
side, and in the same instant again in the 
fire in search of her. The serjeant again 
saved him, but not without his being very 
severely burned in his face and different 
parts of the body. | Every thing they had 
with them in the tent was consumed. This 
accident happened a little time betore the 
army passed the Hud on’s River. It nei- 
ther altered the resolution nor the’ cheer- 
fulness of lady Harriet ; and she continued 
‘her progress, a partaker of the fatigues of 
‘the advanced corps. The next ca!l upon 
‘her fortitude was of a different nature, and 
‘more distressful as of longer suspense. 
On the march of the 13th, the grenadiers 
being liable to action at every step, she 
had been directed by the major, to follow 
the route of the artillery and baggage, 
-which was not exposed At the time the 
“action began, she found herself near a 
small uninhabited hut, where she alighted, 
When the engagement was becoming ge- 


neral and bloody, the surgeons of the hos-. 


“pital took possession of the same piace, as 
the most convenient for the first care of 
the wounded. Thus ‘was this lady in 
hearing of one continued fire of cannon 
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and musquetry, for four hours together, 
with the presumption, from the post of 
her husband at the head of the grenadiers, 
that he was in the most exposed part. She 
had three female companions, the baroness 
of Reilesel and the wives of two British 
‘officers, major Harnaze and lieutenant 
Reynell: hut in the event, their presence 
served little for comfort. Major Harnage 
was soon brought to the surgeons, very 
badly wounded ; and, a litde time after, 
cime intellixence that lieutenant Reynell 
was shot dead. Imagination will want 
no help to figure the state of the whole 
group. From this time to the 7th of Oc- 
tober, lady Harriet, with her usual sere- 
nity, stood prepared for new trials ! and it 
was her lot that their severity increased 
with their numbers. She was again ex+ 
posed to the hearing of ‘the whole action, 
and, at last, received the shock of her in- 
dividual misfortune mixed with the intelli- 
gece of the general calamity ; the troops 
were defeated, and major Ackland, des- 
perately wounded, was taken prisoner.— 
‘The day of the 8th was passed by’ lady 
Harriet and her companions in common 
anxiety ; not a tent, nor a shed being stand- 
ing except what belonged to the hospital, 
their refuge was among the wounded and 
dying. When the army was upon. the 
point of moving, after the halt described, 
I received a message from lady Harriet, 
submitting to my decision a proposal (and 
expressing an earnest solicitude to execute 
it, if not interfering with my designs) of 
passing to the camp of the enemy, and 
requesting general Gates permission to at= 
tend her husband. Though I was ready 
to believe (for I had experienced) that pa- 
tience and fortitude, in a supreme degree, | 
were to be found as well as every other 
virtue, under the most tender forms, I 
was astonished at this proposal.” After.so 
long an agitation of the spirits, éxhausted 
net only for want of rest, but absolutel 
want of food, drenched in rains’ for twelve 
“hours together, that a woman should be 
capable of suéh ani underta<inz-as deliver- 
ing herself to the enemy, probably in the 
night, and uncertain. of what hands shé 
might first fall into, apveared an effort 
above human nature. The assistance [ 
wasenabled to give was small indeed ; I had 
‘noteven a cup'of wine to offer her ; but I 
was told she had found from some kind 
and fortunate hand, a little ram and dirty 
water. All I could furnish to her was an ' 
212 open 
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open pige: and a few lines, written upon 


dirty paper, to’ general Gates, recommend- 
ing her to his protection. 


Mr, Brudnell, 
chaplain to the artillery, readily undertook 
to accompany her; and with one female 
servant, and the major’s valet-de-chambre, 
(who had a ball which he had received in 
the last action, then in his shoulder,) she 
rowed down the river to meet the enemy. 
But her distresses were not yet at an end, 
The night was advanced before the beat 
reached the enemy’s, out-posts ; “and the 

centinel would not Jet it pass, nor even 
come on shore, Jn vain Mr. Brudnell 
offered the flag of truce, and represented 
the state of the extraordinary passenger. 
The guard, apprehensive of treachery, 
and punctilious to their orders, threatened 


‘to fire into the boat if it stirred before 


day-light. Her anxiety and suffering 
were thus protracted through seven or 
eight dark and cold hours, and her reflee- 
tions upon that first reception could not 
give her very encouraging ideas of the 
treatment she was afterwards ‘to expect 
But it is due to justice to say, that : she 
was received and accommodated by gene- 
ral Gates with ail the humanity and re- 
spect that her rank, her merit, and fortune 
deserved, 

_ 18.<-The following account. of ioe 
nania, wife of Oram. Gose, who. was 
burnt alive with her. husband Sept. 2d 
176, at the head of the Bazaar otAmsbang, 
written by Mr. Joseph Wilson, who was 
present, will serve to shew to what lengthth 
cayry their attachment . 
their husbands, “ As soon as her husband 
was given over by the-doctors,” says .the 
writer, ‘‘shesent for a Bramin, and declared 
her intentions to burn herself, son, and 
daughter, being the whole of the family, 
together, which some ‘neighbours éndea- 
voured as much as possible t to dissuade her 
from, but all to mo purpose; and from 
that. time she refused to eat any thing €x- 
cept a few, plantains and betel-nuts. ” She 
seat for all her friends, who staid with 


her all night, and with whom she was: 


very merry, In the morning the man 
died, and his son came to. me to ask leaye 
to burn his father and. mother. in. the 
bazaar, or market- place, as it belongs to the 
plantation, and is close to my house, I 
told him very well, but that 1 should take 
care no force was used to make her burp 


* (17.) General Burgoyne’s Letters of his Campaign i in America, 


, Woman was repeating some prayers 
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against her will. He told me he was sa . 


far from forcing, that he had offered her 


tworupees a month for life; but yet could 
not help saying, it would reflect an ho- 
nour on the family for his mother ta 
burn. The man was scarce cold before 
he and his wife were carried upon mens’ 
shoulders ; she sitting by him, and having 
provided herself with some couries, she dis- 
tributed them among the populace, t-gether® 
with rice, fried in butter and sugar, very 
plentifully, as she passed from her house 
to the place of burning, where, when she | 
arrived, they had not begun to make the 
pile ; she was therefore set down, together 
with her dead husband, and gave several} 
orders to the people in making her pile, and 
was so far from being in the’ least afraid, 
that she rejoiced much. I went up to 
her, and asked her if it was her own free 
will and consent; she told me it was, 
and that she was much obliged to me 
for giving her liberty to hin in. that 
place, and desired I would not offer ‘to 
oppose it, as she would certainly make 
away with herself if she were prevented. 
She sat talking with her friends and neigh.” 
bours till the pile was ready, which was 
above an hour, and then went a little dise 
tance off, whither the deceased was also . 
carried, and both, being washed with water 


from the Ganges, had clean elothes put 


upon them. The son of the deceased then 
put a.painted paper crown or cap on his 
father’s head, of the same kind as is usual 
for them to wear at their marriages; and 
a Bramin woman. brought four Jamps 
barping, and put-one of them into the wo- 
man’s hand, and placed the other three 
round her upon the ground. All the time she 
heid the Jamp in, her hand, the Bramin 
to 
her, which when finished she puta gar- 
Jand of fowers round her head, and then 
gave the son of the deceased, who .was 
standing close by,,a ring made of. grass, 
which ‘she put upon one of his fingers, 


and an earthern plate full of boiled rice 


and plantains mixed up together, which he 
immediately eftered.to his “deceased father, 
putting it three times to his mouth, and 
then in. the.same manner to his mother, 
who did not. taste it. The deceased was 
supported all this time, and set upon his 
breech close by, his wife,. who never 
spoke after this, but made three selams to 
ARP IR 
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her husband, by putting her hands upon 


the soles of his feet, and then upon her 


own head. The deceased was then car- 
ried away and laid upon the pile, and his 


‘wife immediately followed with a pot 


under her arm, containing twenty-one 
couries, twenty-one pieces of sattron, 


twenty-orie pons for betel-nuts,and the leaf 
y P 


yeady made up for chewing, one little piece 
of iron, and one piece, “of sandal wood. 
When she. got to the pile she looked a 
little at her husband, who was laying upon 
it, and then walked seven times round it; 
when she stopped at his feet and made the 
same obeisance to him as before; ‘she 
then mounted the pile without help and 


' Jaid herself down by her husband's side, 


putting the pot she carried close ta her 
head, which, as soon as done, she clasped 
her husband in her arms; and the. son 
who was standing ready with a wisp of 
straw lighted in his hand, put the blaze of 


jt three:times to his father’s and mother’s s 


mouths, aud then set the pile on fire all 
round, whilst the populace threw reeds 


and light wood upon them, and’ they 


were both burnt to ashes in less than an 
hour; I believe she soon died, for she 
never moved, though'there was no weight 
upon her but’ what she might have easily 
everset, had she had any inclination. It 
was entirely a voluntary act, and she was 
as much in her senses as. she ever was 


in her life. I forgot to mention that she 


had her forehead painted with red paint, 
which she scraped off with “her nails and 
distributed’ amiong her friends; and she 
also. gave them chewed bete] out-of her 


mouth, for which favours evéry one 


seemed very solicitous. 


-19.< During 


and three days, the’ Spaniards took a 


great- number of Dutch sailors and some 
pilots of consideration, whom they destined _ 


to the galleys, in consequente of the bad 
Uesttecot which some of their nation had 
before experienced from the Dutch : Ca- 


therine’ Herman, a Dutch woman of great 
virtue and courage, 


wife of one of the 
tel who had Teagan taken prisoners, 


avine resolved to deliver her husband’ 


from ‘this captivity, cut off her hair, 
dressed herself in mens clothes, and 
repaired to the camp before’ Ostend, 


the seige of Ostend, 
which coritinued: three years, three mdrithe. 


(18%) Gent. ia sc vol, xIvii. p, 500, 


an 


after having surmounted, as appears, the 


vreatest difficulties ; 3; but what formed 
the chief obstacle to her.design was her 
great beauty, which attracted the notice’ 
of the officers and'soldiers in the army of 
the archduke Albert, who all wished to 
speak-to her, and who having found that °* 
her aceent was differént from that ‘of the 
rest, took her for a spy of count Maurice 
of Nassau. She was therefore arrested, 
and carried before the prevost of the army, 
who caused chains to be put on her feet 
and her hands, and to be treated with eat 
severity. Catherine Herman would have 


considered herself happy in this state of 


afiction had she been put into the same 
prison with her husband, but she was 
confined in another place, and to add to» 
her grief, she Jearned that. seven of the 
prisoners were to be executed next day, — 
to avenge the death of seten others 
whom the besieged had treated in’ the 
same manner; and that the.rest were to 
be put in chains, either to serve as galley 
slaves in the country, or to be sént to 
Spain, While this magnanimous female 
was agitated between hope and fear, she , 
saw enter a Jesuit, who came according 
to custom to visit. the prisoners, and 
having confessed to him, she entrusted - 
him with her secret, The Jesuit admirin 
her resolution promised her every ¢ 
sistance in his power, and he obtaine 
leave indeed from Count de. Bucquoi, : 
afterwards marshal ot the empire, for her 
being removed to the same prison in which 
her husband was confined. As soon as she 
perceived him in the deplorable state of 
those who expect death or slavery, she 
fainted ; but having recovered, she could’ 
no longer conceal her design : : aS soon 


therefore as she. was. able to: speak, she 


declared that. she had sold her most valu- 
able articles in. order to release her hus~ 
band, that she .had disguised herself that 
she might negotiate for his ransom, and 
that if she were not so fortunate.as to suc- 
ceed in her enterprise, she was resolved to 
accompany her husband wherever he 
might be sent, to assist him in pulling the. 
oar, and to. share in his punishment, how~ 
ever cruel. Count Buequoi having heard. 
of her determination, was so sensibly af- 
fected by the generosity of this Dutch 
woman, that he not only tina on her 


the 
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the, highest praise, but set her and her! 
husband at liberty. 

20. + During. the war between the 


Portuguese and the inhabitants of the 
Island of Ceylon, Thomas de Susa, who 


commanded the European forces, took . 


prisoner a beautiful Indian, who had pro- 

mised herself in’ marriage to an amiable 
youth. The lover was no sooner inform- 
ed of this misfortune than he hastened to 
throw himself at the feet of his adorable 
nymph, who with transport caught him 
in her arms; their sighs and their tears 
were mingled, and it was some time 
before their. words could find utter- 
ance to express their grief. At last, 
when they had a little recovered, they 
agreed, that since their misfortunes had 
left them no hopes of living together 
in freedom, to partake with each other 
all’ the horrors of slavery. 

Susa, who had a soul truly susceptible 
of tender emotions, was moved at the 
sight ; “It is enough,” said he to them, 
that you wear the chains of love; you 
shal! ‘not wear those of slavery; go and 
be happy in the lawful embraces or wed- 
lock.”’ 

| ‘The two lovers fell on their knees ; 
they could not persuade themselves to 
quit so generous a hero, and thought 
themselves happy in being permitted to 
live under the laws of a nation who so no- 
bly know how to make use of victory, and 
so generously to soften the calamities of 
war.’ 


SEERA 5 SSS SI oS SU UREA BYRD 
CHAP. IX. 


Of the Indulgence and great Love of some 
. Parents to their Children. 


Tuar natural affection which we bear 
towards them that proceed from us, we 
have in common ‘with other creatures, 
The poet hath expressed it in the most” 
crue] of all other beasts : 


The tyger which most thirsts for blood, 

Secing herself robbed of her tender brood, 

Lies down lamenting in her Scythian den, 

And licks the prints where her lost whelps had 
lain. 


(19.) Hilarion de Corte des Femmes Illustres, 


part 1.—(20) Adams’s Anecdotes, vol. i. p- 208. 


Of the Indulgence and great Love of some Parents to their Children, 


Only this affection reigns. with greater 
power in the souls of some than others ; 
and the effects. of it have been such .as 
cannot but entertain us in the perusal of 
them. An | 

1. Charles the Great was so creat a 
Jover of his sons and daughters, that he 
never dined or supped without them: he 
went no where upon any.journey, but he 
took them along with.bim; and when he 
was asked, why he did not marry his 
daughters, aud send his children abroad 
to sce the world? his reply was, “« That 
he was not able to bear their absence.”’ 

2. Nero Domitius, the son of Domitius 
Aanobarbus and Agrippina, by the subtlety 
of his mother cbtained the empire. “She 
once enquired of the Chaldeans if her son 
should reion : they told her, “ That they 
had found he should, but that withal- he 
should be the death of bis mother :’* 
“¢ Occidat modo imperet,” said she; * let 
him kill me, provided be live to be empe- 
ror.”’ And she had her wish. 

3. Solon was a person famous through- 
out all Greece, as having given laws to the 
Athenians ; being in his travels, came to 


Miletum to converse with: Thales, who. 


was one of the seven wise men of Greece. 
These two walking together upon the 
market-place, one comes to Solon, and 
told him that his son was dead, A filicted 
with this unexpected, aswell as unwelcome 
news, he fell to tearing off his beard, hair 
und clothes, and hiding his face in the 
dust. Immediately a ‘mighty concourse 
of people was about him, whom he enter- 
tained with howlings and tears. When be 
had lain long upon the ground, and deli- 
vered himself up to.all manner of expres= 
sions of grief, unworthy the character he 
sustained, so renowned for gravity and 
wisdom,*Fhales bid him be of good cou- 
rage, for the whole was but a contrivance 


of his, who by this. artifice had desired ta. - 


make experiment whether it was conve- 
nient for a wise man to marry, and have 
children, as he had pressed them to do; 
but that now he was sufficiently satisfied 
it Was no way conducible, seeing he per- 
ceived that the Joss of a child might occa- 
sion 2 person famous for wisdom to disco 


_ver all the signs of a mad-man. 


4. Seleucus, king of Syria, was informed 


de, Lavau Recueil de deverses Histoires, vol. ii, 


~-- (*) Reynold’s Treat. of the Pas. c. 10. p- 86.—(1.) Zuing. Theatr. vol. i. 1. i. p- 57.—(2j Bruson, 


Ex. 1.6. c. 4, p. 346, Zuing. vol. i], 1-p. 56, Sabellic, Ex, 1.3. ¢, 4p. 14Q.—-(3.) Ibid. p. 137. 
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by Erasistratus, his physician, that his 
son Antiochus languished from the vehe- 
ment love he had t2ken to the queen Stra- 
tonice, his beautiful and beloved wife ; 
_ and that his modest suppression of this se- 
cret (which he had found out by his art) 
was like to cost the life of the young 
prince, Vhe tender and indulgent father 
resigned her up into his son, and overcame 
himself for the sake of his son's. hap- 
piness. 

5. M. Tullius Cicero was so great a 
lover of his daughter Tulliola, that when 
she was dead, “he laboured with great 
anxiety to consecrate her memory. to *pos- 
terity. He says, 
that (by all the monuments of the most 
excellent wits, both Greek and Latin) she 
would be reputed a goddess.” How soli- 
citous doth he’ write to Atticus, that a 
piece of ground should be purchased in 
some eminent place, wherein he. might 
cause a eli a to be erected and dedicated 
to Tulliola? He also wrote two books 
concerning the death of his daughter ; 
wherein it is probable, that he made use of 
all that wit and eloquence, whereof he 
was 'so great a master, to persuade the 
people that Tulliola was paraie to ‘all 
other women, | 
, ©. The elder Cato was never so taken 
up with employment in any affair what- 
soever, but ihat. he would always be pre- 
sent at the washing of his son, who was 
but newly born, and when he came to 
such age as to We capable ‘of learning, he 
would not suffer him to have any other 
master besides hirhself. Being advised. to 
resign up fiis son’to the tutorage of some 
learned servant, he said, ¢ he could not 
bear that a servant should pull his son by 
the ears, nor that his son should be in- 
debted for his learning and education to 
any besides himself.” 

7. Agesilaus was above measure indul- 
gent to his children: the Spartans re- 
proached him, that for, love of his son 


Archidamus, he had concerned himself so' 


“far as to impede a just judgment ; and by 
his intercession for the malcfactors, had 
involved the city in the guilt of being in- 
jurious to Greece. He used also at home 
to ride upon the hobby-horse with his lit- 
tle children ; vand being once ‘by a friend 


‘(4.) Val. Max: I. 5,¢.7.p.152. Plut, in Demetrio, p. 906.—(5.) Zuing. Theatr. vol. i. L ys 


“« He would take care, Pompcy the Great. 
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of his found so doing, replied to the 
surprise evinced by him,—<‘‘Say not. a 
word about it till such time’ as you have 
children of your own!” 

8. Syrophanes, a rich Egyptian, so 
doated on a son of his yet living, that he 
kept the image of him in his house ; and. 
if it so fell out that < any of the servants had 
displeased their master, thither they were 
to fly as to a sanctuary, and, adorning that 
image with flowers and garlands, they’ 
that way recovered the favour of their 
master. 

g. Artobarzanes resigned the kingdom 
of Cappadocia to his son in the presence of” 
The father had as- 
cended the tribunal of Pompey, and was 
invited to sit with him in the curule seat ; 
but as svon as he observed his son to sit 
with the secretary in a lower place than’ 
his fortune deserved, he could not endure 
to see him placed below himself; but de- 
scending from his seat, he placed the dia- 
dem upon his son’s head, and bade him go 
and sit in that place from whence he was 
lately risen. ‘ears fell from the eyes of 
the young man, his body trembled,° the 
diadem fell from his head, nor could he 
be induced to go where he was com- 
manded. And, which is almost beyond 


all credit, the father was glad who gave 


up his crown, and the son was sorrowful’ 
to whom it was given; nor had this glo- 
rious strife come to any end, unless Pom- 
pey’s authority had- joined itself to the 
father’s will; for he pronounced the son 
a king, commanded him to take the dia- 
dem, and compelled him to sit with him 
in the curule seat. 

10. Mahomet the second, first emperor’ , 
of the Turks, was no sooner possessed of 
his father’s throne, but-as the young ty- 
rant, forgetting the laws of nature, was’ 
going in person himself about to have 
murdered his youngest brother, then but 
eighteen months old, begotten on the fair 
daughter of Sponderbeius: -which unna- 
tural: part Moses, one of his bashaws, and 
a man greatly in his favour, perceiving, 
requested him not to imbrue bis own 
hands in the blood of his brother, but ra- 
ther to commit the execution thereof te’ 
some other: which thing Mahomet com. 
manded him (the author ‘Of that couns¢]) 


p- 56. 


Lud. Viv. de Veritat. Fid. 1. 2:—(6.). Fulgos. |. 5. c. 6. p- 647.—(7.) Plut. in srgeuilag Pp. 610.—(6.) 
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forthwith to do: so’ Moses taking the 
child from the nurse, strangled it, with 


ae water down its throat. ‘The young 
ady hearing of the death of her child (as 
a woman whom fury had made past fear), 
came, and in her rage reviled the tyrant 
in his house, shamefully upbraiding him 
for his inhuman cruelty : when Mahomet, 
to appease her fury, requested her to be 
comforted, for that it agreed with the 
policy of his state; and willed her, for ber 
better contentment, to ask whatsoever 
she pleased, and she should forthwith 
have it. But she desiring nothing more 
but in some sort to be revenged, desired 
to have Moses, the exccutioner of her son, 
delivered unto her bound; which, when 
she had obtained, she presently struck him 


in the breast with a knife (crying in vain.» 


upon his unthankful master for belp), and 
proceeding in hex cruel execution, cut a 
hole in his right side, and, by piece-meal, 
cut out his liver, and cast it to-the dogs tu 
eat; to that extremity did she resent the 
death of her beloved child. ., 

11. -Scilunus had eighty sons; and 
when he lay upon his death-bed, he called 
them all before him, and presented them 
with a bundle or sheaf of arrows, and 
bade each each of them try whether with 


all his strength he was able to break that . 


sheaf. | They all of then attempted it in 
vain: he then drew out a single arrow, 
~ and bade one of them break that ; which 
he easily did, intimating to them thereby, 
that unity and compacted strength is the 
bond which preserves families and king- 
doms; which bond, if it be once broken, 


all run quickly into ruin. 


12. Monica, the mother of St. Austin 
(while her son was a Manichee, and ad- 
dicted.overmuch to a life of sensuality and 
voluptuonsness), out.of her dear and ten+ 
der affection to him, ceased not to. make 
continual prayers wb abundance of tears 
in his behalf: which occasioned St. Am- 
brose one time to comfort her with these 
words: Jmpossitile est ut filius tuntarum 

.lachrymarum periret : ‘* \t is impossible 
that a son with so many prayers and tears 
should miscarry.” . 


13, Octavius Balbas was proscribed by. 


the triumvirate : whereupon he fled away, 
and was now got out of danger; when 


hearing that his son was slain by them, he 
‘returned of his own accord, and oftered his 


throat to the executioners. | 
14, Ceseticvs was importuned by Cesat 
to renounce and expel from his house one 
of his sons, who, in the time of his Tribu- 
nalship, had given him matter of offence. 
The old mar was so great a lover of his 
children, that he boldly told him, ‘ That 
he should sooner deprive him of all his 
children at once by violence, than he 
should persuade him to send one of them 
away with any mark of his displeasure.” 
15. Pericles, though he had buried his 


‘sister and divers others of his near relas 


tions, yet bore all this with great con- 
stancy and an unbroken mind. But when 
his son Paraclus died, though he endea- 
voured with all his might, to digest so 
great a grief, and to suppress any ¢ppears 
ance thereof ; yet he was not able to do it, 
but burst out into tears and lamentations, 
crying out, ‘* The gods preserve to me the 
poor and little Camillus, the only son I 
have now left !” 
16, A-geus stood upon a high rock, 
whence he might see a great way upon 
the sea, in expectation of the return of his 
son Theseus from Crete; having made him 
promise, at his departure, that if all things 
went well with him, at his return’ his ship 
should be decorated with sails and stream- 
ers of white colour, to express the joyful- 
ness of his return, ‘Lhe old man, after 
his long watching, at last did discern the 
ship making homewards ; but it seenis 
they had forgot to shew the white 
colours, as they had promised. When 
therefore ASgeus saw nothing but black, 
concluding tiiat his son bad miscarried in 
his journey, and was dead, not able to 
eudure the grief he had ,conceived, he 
threw himself headlong into the sea, from 
the top of the rock whereon he stood, and 
died. 
17. Gordianus the elder,-the proconsul 
of Africa, was made choice of by them of 
Africa, and the soldiers in his army, to be 
their emperor, against the cruelty of the 
Maximines ; but as soon as he understood, 
that his son was slain by the Maximines, 
he was not able to support himself under 
the great weight of his grief, but hanged 
himself in his own chamber. ' 


. 20.) Knowles’s Turk. Hist. p. 337, 338.—(11.) Clark’s Mirror, c. 87. p. 400.—{12.) Ibid. c. o@. 
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18. Socrates 
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Larents from the Lava of Mount 4tna. 
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Of the Reverence and Piety of some Children to their Parent:. 


18. Socrates one day was surprised by 
Alcibiades childishly sporting with his son 
Lamproclus. And when he was suffici- 
ently derided by Alcibiades upon that ac- 
count: ‘* You have not,”-said he, “ such 
reason, as you imagine, to laugh so pro- 
fusely at a father playing with his child, 
seeing you know nothing of that affection 
which parents have to their children; re- 


Strain your mirth then till you come to be 


a father yourself, when, perhaps, you will 
be found as ridiculous as I now seem to 
youtobe.” ! : 


7 


CHAP. X. 


Of the Reverence and Piety of some Chil- 
dren to their Parents. 


Urow a marble chair in Scoone, where 
the kings of Scotland were formerly 
crowned, and which king Edward the 
First caused to be carried to Westminster, 
was written this distich,: 


Wi fillat fatum; Scott querunque locatum 
dnveniant lapidem,regnare tenenter ibidem. 


Unless unalterable fate do feign, 
Where’er they find this stone the Scots shal! 
feign. thy 


We may say it, and perhaps with more as- 
surance, that wherever we find that piety 
and reverence that is due to parents, there 
is a certain earnest given of a worthy 
and prosperous person; for having this 
way intitled themselves to the promise of 


God, it shall be surely performed to them, 


as may be seen in many of the following 
examples. | hee 
1. Boleslaus, the fqurth kinz of Poland, 


had the picture of his father, which he car- 


tied hanging about his neck in a plate of 
gold; and when he was to speak, or do 
any thing of importance, he took this 
picture, and kissing it, used to say, ‘ Dear 
father, [ wish I may never do any thing 
remissly, or unworthy of thy name.” 

2. Pomponius Atticus making the fune- 


ral oration at the death of his mother, pro- 


tested, “ that having lived with her sixty- 


Seven years, he was never reconciled to 


her; because,” added he, «in all that 
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time there never happened the least jar be- 
twixt us that needed reconciliation.’’ 

3. ‘he emperor of China, on certain 
days of the year, visiteth his mother: 
who is seated on a throne, and four times 
on his feet, and four times on his knees, 
he makes her a profound reverence, bow- 
ing his head even to the ground. The 
same custom is also observed through the 
greatest part of the empire, and if it 
chance that any one is negligent or defi- 
cient in this duty to his parents, he is 


‘complained of to the magistrates, who 
punish such offenders very severely. 


4. Sir Thomas Moore, being lord chan- 
cellor of England, at the same time that 
his father was a judge of the King’s 
Bench, would always, at his going to 
Westminster, gu first to the King’s Bench, 


~ and ask his father’s blessing before he went 


to sit as chancellor. ~ 

5. Alexander the Great, sent his mother | 
Olympias many royal presents out of the 
Asian spoils; but desired her not to inter=— 
meddJe with state affairs; or to challenge to 


_ herself such offices as appertained to the 


governor. Olympias expostulated on 
these things very sharply with him, 
which yet he bore submissively, Bué upon 
a certain time, when he had received long 
letters from Antipater, filled with com- 
plaints against her, ‘* Antipater,” said 
he, “ doth not know that one single tear 
of my mother is able to blot out six hun- 
dred of his epistles.” 

@. There happened in Sicily (as it often 
does) an eruption of Mount Astna: it 
thurmured, burnt, belébed up flames, and 
threw out its fiery entrails with dread- 
ful devastation. It happened then, that 
in this violeut and horrible breach of 
flames ‘ (every. one flying and carrying 
away what was most precious with them), 
two sons, the one called Anapias, the other 
Amphinomus, careful of the wealth and 
goods of their houses, reflected on their 
father and mother, both very old, who 
could not save themselves from the fire by 
flight, «© And where shall we,” said they,, 
** tind a more precious treasure than those 
who begat us??? The one took up his fa< 
ther ou his shoulders, the other his mo- 
her, and so_ passed throuyh the flames,, 
It is an admirable thing, taat God, in the 


' 18.) Elian, Var. Hist. 1. 13. p.309. Langii Polyanth. p, 847. 


(.) Causs. H, C. tom. i. 1. 1. p. 5 
Alvarez, Hist. of China, part. 1. c. 29. p. 156. 
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consideration of this piety, though Pa- 
gans, did a miracle ; for the monuments 
of al] antiquity witness, that the devouring 
flames. stopped: ‘at this speciacle ; and’ the 
fire wasting and broiling all about them, 
the only way through eerck these two 
good sons passed, was tapestried with 
fresh verdure, and called afterwards by 
posterity ‘* The field of the Pious,” in 
meiory of this accident. 

7, Artaxerxes the First, king of Persia, 


_was, a fervent lover of Statira. his wife ; 


and though he knew, that by the fraud of 
his mother Parysatis, she had been poi- 
soned and murdered, yet piety to his mo- 
ther o:ercame his conjuga! affection ; and 
he so dissembled the injury of his mother, 
that he spoke nothing of revenging her 
wickedness ; and, what is more strange, 
he never gave the least sign of bis being 
offended, “by any alteration of his counte- 
nance towards ber; unless in this, that de- 


- giring to go to Babylon, he gave her leave, 


and said, ‘* That he would not see Baby- 
lon whileshe lived.” 

8. Q Cicero, | ‘other of Marcus, being 
proscribed, and sought after to be slain by. 
the Triumvirate, was hid by his son, who 
for that cause was hurried to torments ; 
but no punishments or tortures could force 
him to betray his father. ‘The father, 
‘moved with the piety and constancy of the 
son, of his own accord, offered himself to 
death, lest, for his sake, they should de- 
stroy his son. 

9. Epaminondas, the Theban general, 
being a ked what was the most pleasant 
thing that had happened to him through- 
out his whole lite ; replied, ‘* It was this, 
that he had carried away the Leuctrian 
victory, his father and mother being both 
alive.” 

10. There were three brothers, who 
upon the death of the king their father, 
fell cut amongst themselves vabout succes- 
sion in the kingdom ; at last they agreed 
to stand to the judgment and deternsina- 
ticn of a ncighi:ouring king, to whom they 
full y referred the mater. He therefore 


commanded the dead body of the father to, 


be fetched out of his monument, and or- 
dered tl at each of them should shoot. an 
atruw at his heart, and he that hit it, or 
came the nearest to it, should succeed. 


(6.) Solin. c. 11. p. Bae Camerar. Oper. Subcis. 


‘the famine of her mother. 


The elder shot first, and his arrow passed 
through the throat of his father; the se 
cond brother shot his father into the 
breast, but yet missed the heart. The 
youngest, detesting this wickedness, ‘ L_ 
had rather,” said he, ‘* yield all to my 
brothers, and utterly resign up all my pre- 
tensions to the kingdom, than to treat the 
body of my father with such disrespect.” 
This saying of bis considered, the king. 
passed sentence, that he alone was worthy 
of the kingdom, as having given evidence 
how much he excelled his brothers in 
virtue, by the piety he had shewed to the 
rt! body of his father. 

Caius Flaminius, being a tribune 
of the people, had promulged a law about 
the division of the fields of Gallia among 
the people ; the senate, unwilling it should 
pass, opposed it; but he resisted “both their 
entreatics and threats, They told him 
they would raise an army against him, in 
case he should not desist from his inten- 


‘tions ; notwithstanding all which, unaf- 


frighted he ascended the pulpit, and being 
now ready with all the people about him, 


‘by their suftrages to have it ‘pass into a 


Jaw, his own fa her came and Jaid hands 
upon him, enjoining him to come down ; 
he, broken with this private command, 
descended from the pulpit, and was not so 
much as reproached with the least mur- 
mur of the people whom he had forsaken 
but the whole assembly seemed to ap-, 
prove this his piety to bis parent, although 
so much to their own prejudice, 

12. The Pre‘or had sentenced to death 
a woman of good birth, for a capital crime, 
and had consigned her over to the Trium-. 
vir to be killed in prison. ‘The jailor that, 
received her, moved with compassion, did. 
not strangle her, and permitted her daugh- 
ter to come often to her, though first dilis 
gently searched, lest she should conv ey in 
any sustenance to her, the jailor expecting 
that she would die of famine, When 
therefore divers days had passed, wonder- 
ing within himself what it might be that 
occasioned her to live so long, “he one day 
set himself to observe her daughter with 
greater curiosity, and then discovered how, 
with the milk in her breasts she allayed. 
The news of 
this strange spectacle of. the daughter 
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‘suckling her mother, was by him carried 
‘to the Triumvir, by the Triumvir to the 


 Pretor, from the Prétor it was brought to 


the judgment of the Consul, who par- 


_ ‘doned the woman as to the sentence of 


‘death passed upon her ; and, to preserve 
the memiory of that fact, where her prison 
stood they caused an altar to be erected to 
lety, | 
13. Nicholaus Damascenus assures us, 


_ that the Pisidians used to présent the first 


fruits of all the viands of a feast to theit 


_ fathers and mothers, esteeming it an un- 
worthy thing to take a plentiful fease 
‘without due honours first done to the au- 


thors of life. , | 

14. Martius Coriolanus having deserved 
‘well of the commonwealth, was yet un+ 
justly condemned ; whereupon he fled to 
the Volsci, at that time in arms against 
Rome: followed with an army of these, 
he rendered himself very formidable to the 
Romans. Ambassadors were sent to ap- 
pease him, but to no purpose; the priests 
met him with entreaties in titeir pontifical 
vestments, but were also returned without 
€ffect ; the ‘senate was astonished, the 
people trembled, the men as wel! as the 
women bewailed the destruction that was 
how sure to fall upon them. Then Vo- 


' Juninia, the mother of Coriolanus, taking 


Velumnia his wife along with her and al- 


$0 his children, went to the camp of the 
_ Volsci ; whoni as soon as the son saw, as 
_ one that was an entire lover of his mother, 
“he made haste to enibrace her : she angrily 


fi 


said, “ First let me know (before [ suffer 
myself to be embraced by you), whether 
I‘am come to a son or an enemy, and 


whether [ ami a captive of a mother in 


your camp?” He, moved with the speech 
of his mother, and the tears of his wife 
and children, embracing his mother ; 


_ ** You have conquered” said he, « the 
entreaties of her in whose womb [| was’ 


conceived are not to'be resisted: and so 


he freed the Roman fields, and the Romans 


themselves, from the sizht and fear of 


those enemies he had led against them. 
‘Livy ‘calls Veluria the mother, and Vo- 
lumnnia the wife of Coriolanus. 


“15. Marcus Cotta, upon the very day 
that he came to ‘age,’ and was permitted 


to take upon him the virile gown, forth- 


G+. 


a 
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with, a3 soon as he descended from the 
capitol, he accused C. Carbo by whom 
his father had been condenined, and hav- 
ing proved him guilty, had him con- 
demned, ‘Thus happily and by a gall nt 
action he began his manhood, and gave 
proof of his eloquence and wit. _ 

10. M. Pomponius, tribune of the peo- 
ple, accused L. Manlius the son of Aulus, 
who had been dictator, for that he had 
added a few days to his dictatorship; as 
also, for that he had banished his son Ti- 
tus from the society of men, and com- 
manded him to live in the country ; 
which, when the young man heard, he 
got to Rome by break of day, and to the 
house of Pomponius. It was told him 
that Titus Manlius was there; and he, 
supposing the angry young man had 
brought him something against his father, 
rose from his bed, ‘and putting all out of | 


‘the room, sent for the youhg man to him; 


but he (as soon as he entered) drew his 
sword, and swore he would kill him ime 
mediately, unless he would give him hig 
oath that he would.cease to’accuse his fa-» 
ther. Pomponius, compelled by his ter- 
ror, gave his oath, assembled the people, 
and then told them upon what account it 
was requisite for him to desist from his: 
accusation. Piety to mild parents is com- 
mendable ; but I’. Manlius in this his ac- 
tion was much the more generous, that 
having a severe parent, he had no invita- 
tion from his indulgence, bat only from 
his natural affection, to hazard himself ia 
his behalf. | 
17. In the civil wars betwixt Octayia- 
rus and Antonius, as it often falls out, tha 
fathers, sons, and brothers take contrary 


- parts; so, in that last battle at Actium, 


where Octavianus was the victor, when’ 
the prisoners (as the custom is) were 
counted up, Metellus was brought to 
ctaviaiius, whose face (though much 
changed by anxiety and a prison) was 
known to Metellus his son, who had bee 
on the contrary part; with tears therefore 
he ran into the embraces of his father, and 
then turning to Octavianus, ‘* This thy 
enemy,” (said he) ‘+ hath deserved death, 
ut [ am worthy of some reward for the 
service | have done thee; I therefore be- 
séech thee, instead of that which is owing 
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me, that thou wouldst preserve this man, 
and cause me to be killed in his stead.” 
Octavianus moved with this piety (though 
a great enemy), gave unto the son the life 
of the father. 

18. Demetrius the king of Asia and 
Macedonia, was taken prisorer in battle 
by Seleucus king of Syria. Antigonus his 


son was the quiet possessor of the king-. 


dom; yet did he change the royal purple 


into a mourning habit, and in continual 
tears sent abroad his ambassadors to the 


reighbouring kings, that they would in-- 


terpose in his father’s behalf for the ob- 
taining of his liberty. He also sent to 
Seleucus, and promised him the kingdom 
and himself as hostages, if he would free 
his father from prison. After he knew 
that his father was dead, he set forth a 
great navy, and went to receive the body 
of the deceased, which by Seleucus was 
sent towards Macedonia. He received it 
with such mournful solemnity, and so 
many tears, as turned al] men into won- 
der and compassion. Antigonus stood on 
the poop of a great ship (built for that 
purpose), clothed in black, bewailing his 
dead father. The ashes were inclosed in 
a golden urn, over which he stocd a dis- 
consolate spectator. He caused to be sung 
the yirtues and noble atchievements of the 
deceased prince, with voices. formed to 
piety and lamentation, ‘The rowers also 
in the gallies so ordered the strokes of 
their oars, that they kept time with the 
mournful voices of the other ; and in this 
manner the navy arrived at Corinth. 

19. Opius, a.citizen of Rome was pro- 
scribed. by the triumvirate when he was 
enfeebled by old age, and having a son 
who might without danger have remained 
at home; yet the son chose rather, with 
the hazard of h's own life, to deliver his 
father out of the present danger he was 
in. He therefore took him upon his 
shoulders, and with great labour carried 
him out of the city, where he Jay con- 
cealed under the habit of a beggar. At 
Jast, he got him safe into Sicily, where 
Sextus Pompeius received all the pro- 
scribed. It was not long ere (for this 
singular piety he had shewed to his father) 
the people of Rome were moved to recal 
him, and restore him to his country. 
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ated edile; in which magistracy, when, 
through the seizure of his goods, he bad _ 


not wherewithal to set forth the public © 


plays ; that he might not want the accus- 
tomed honour, the artificers for the Thea- 
tre gave him their work gratis; and that 
nothing might be lecking for the furniture 


‘of the plays, the whole people of Rome 


threw him in so largely, that-there was not 
only sufficient preparation for all things, 
but he was also thereby exceedingly en- 
riched, and highly commended jor his 
piety. | 

20. Miltiades, for an expedition he had 


4 - 7 nw 
not so advised'y undertaken against Parus, 


and wherein he had been unfortunate, was 
condemned by the Athenians in the fine of 
fifty talents ; woich mighty sum, when he 
was not able to pay, and was dead in pri- 
son of a wound in his thigh received in 
that voyage, and therefore was denied 
burial, his.son Cimon resigned himselt 
voluntarily into prison, till himself had 
made payment of the debt. But Cimon 
himself being not able to make satisfaction ; 
it happened that Callias, one of the richest 
men in the city, married Elpenice his sis- 
ter, who paid the fine of Miltiades now 
become Cimon's, by which means Cinion, 
being set free, received at once the grat, 
glory and reward of his piety to his fa~ 
ther. ; 
21, Darius invaded Scythia with all the 
forces of his empire. The Scythians re-~ 
treated by little and little, till they came to 
the utmost desarts of Asia. Darius sent 
his ambassadors to them, to demand what 
end, they intended to make of their flying, 
and where it was that they would begin to 
fight ? They returned him for answer, 
‘© that-they had no cities, nor cultivated 
fields, for which they should give him 
battle ; but when once he was come to the 
place of their father’s monuments, he 
should then understand after what manner 
the Scythians did use to fight.” So great 


a reverence even that barbarous nation had .— 


to their dead ancestors. 
22. When Scipio the consul fought an- ~ 


prosperously with Hannibal, at the river. : 


‘licinum, and was sore wounded, his son 
Scipio (afterwards called Africanus the. 


~ 


elder) though he was scarce out of the) 
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“years of his childhood, yet did he deliver 


his father by his seasonable and valorous. 


interposition : neither did the weakness 
of his tender age, nor his want of expe- 
rience in military affairs, nor the unhappy 
event of an unfortunate battle, so appal 
him (although enough to dishearten an 
old soldie#), but that he deserved a double 
and illustrious crown, for having at once 
saved a'father and a general. 
23: No man saw a gilded statue, nei- 
ther in the city of Rome, nor throughout 
all Italy, before such times as M. Acilius 
Glabrio, a knighf, placed one in the Tem- 


ple of Piety, to the honour of his father. 


The son himself dedicated that Temple in 
the consulship of P. Cornelius Lentulus, 
and M. Bebius Tamphilus ; for that his 
father had obtained his desire, and had 
overcome Antiochus at the straits of Ther- 
mopole. 

. 24, When Edward the First heard of 
the death of his only son, he took it griev- 
ously as a father, but patiently as a wise 
man: but when he understood shortly 
atter, the death of king ‘Henry the Third, 
his father, he was wholly dejected and 
comfortless : whereat, when Charles king 
of Sicily (with whom he then sojourned, 
. in his return from the Holy Land) greatly 
marvelled ; he satisfied him with this; 


«God may send me more sons, but the > 


death of a father is irrecoverable.” 

25..In the time of Pedro the Cruel, 
there was a citizen of eighty years of age 
condemned by .him to death. A son of 
his, of eighteen years of age, offered wil- 
lingly to be put te death to excuse the 
old man his father ;. which the cruel ty- 
rant (instead of pardoning him for his rare 
piety) accepted of, and put him to death 
accordingly. 

26. When the city of Troy was taken, 
the Greeks did as became gallant men: 
for, pitying the misfortune of their cap- 
tives, they caused it to be proclaimed, that 
every free citizen had liberty to take away 
along with him any one thing that he 
desired. AEneas therefore neglected all 
other things, and carried out with him his 
household-gods ; the Grecians delighted 
with the piety of the man, gave him 4 
further permission to carry out with bim 
any one other thing from his house ; 
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whereupon he took upon his shoulders his 
father, who was grown old and decrepid, 
and carried him forth ; the Grecians were 


not lightly affected with this sight and 
deed of his, and thereupon gave him all 


that was his, confessing, ‘‘ that nature 
itself would not suffer them to be enemies, 
but friends, to such as preserved so great 
piety towards the Gods, and so great a 
reverence to their parents. 

27, Sertorius, that gallant Roman, had 
so great an affection and respect for his 
mother, that being general in Spain, he 
desired that he might: have liberty to 
come home from so noble and gainful an 
employment, that he might enjoy her~ 
company ; and when afterwards he heard... 
of her death, he was so afflicted with those 
mwelcome tidings, that he lay seven days 
upon the ground; in all which time he 
never gave his soldiers the watch-word, 
nor would suffer himself to be seen by 


any of bis most familiar friends. 


28. The emperor Decimus had a fixt 
and earnest desire to set the crown upor 
the head of his son Decius, but he utterly 
refused it, saying, ‘‘I fear lest, being made 
an emperor, { should forget that l‘ama 
son. I had rather be no emperor and 4. 
dutiful son, than an emperor and such a 
son as hath forsaken his due obedience ; 
let then my father bear the rule, and let 
this be my empire, to obey with all humi- 
lity whatsoever he shall. command me.” 
By this means the solemnity was put off, 
and the young man was not crowned, un- 
less you will say that his signal piety to- 
wards his parent was a more glorious 
crown to him than that which consisted of 
gold and jewels. 

ae OEE 

20. > The following extraordinary in- 
stance of the affection of three brothers, 
though Pagans, to their mother, took place 
in the year 1004 in the city of Mecco, 
the capital of Japan. These three sons, 
who were in a state of indigence, worked 
night and day to maintain their mother ; 
but as the earnings of their labour were 
notsufficient for that purpose, they formed 
a very singular resolution : a proclamation 
had been issued by the Cubo, that who- 
ever should seize a-robber, and conduct 
him bound to the magistrates, should re-. 
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ceive a considerable reward. They theres 
- fore agreed that one of them should) pass 
for a robber, and that thé other two should 
tarry him bound to the magistrates, that 
they might’ provide a subsistence for their 
mother. Having cast lots who should 
be the victim, the lot fell on the youngest; 
who suffered himself to be bound and car- 
ried before the judge, to whom he declared 
himself a criminal, though guilty of no 
crime. He was iminediately throwt into 
prison, and his two brothers received the 
promised reward. Before they departed 
they were desirous to take leave of their 
brother, and the whole three embraced 
each other with great tendetness, and shed 
-abundance of tears. ‘The judge, who hap- 
pened by accident to be in a place whence 
he beheld this scene, not being able to 
comprehend how a criminal should shew 
so much affection to those who had placed 
him in the hands of justice, caused the 
execution to be suspended, and ordered 
one of his people to follow the two bro- 
thers, and mark the place to which they 
might go. As soon as they got home they 
related to their mother what had happened ; 
but the poor woman when she heard that 
her youngest son was in prison began to 
weep, and giving vent to the most Jament- 
able cries, said, she was resolved to starve 
rather than live by sacrificing the life of 
their brother. «* Go,” said she, “ my af- 
fectionate children, but unnatural brothers, 
carry back the money you received, and 
restore to me my son if he is still alive; if 
heis dead, think no more of maintaining 
me, but provide a coffin, for I will not 
survive him, and am determined to starve 
myself to death. The servant of the 
judge who had followed them, ran imme- 
diately to his master, and gave an account 
of what he had heard. ‘The judge sent for 
the prisoner, interrogated him, and obliged 
bim by threats to tell bim the whole truth. 
The young man having made a full con- 
fession, the judge sent a report of the af- 
fair to the Cubo, who was so afteeted by 
this noble action, that he was desirous of 
seeing the three brothers. When they ar- 
rived at the palace, he praised them for 
their filial affection, and gave to the young- 
est, who had oflered to submit to. death 
in order to maintain his mother, a pension 
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of 1,500 crowns, and one of 500 to each 
of his brothers. 


CHAP. XI. 


Of the singular Love of some Brethren 
to each other. nd 


_ Ir is not only a rare thing to see bres 
thren live together in a mutual love and 
agreement with each other ; but withal it 
is observed, that when they have fallen 
out, they have managed their enmities 
and animosities with greater tancour and 
bitterness, than if they had been strangers 
to each orher. On the other side, where 
this fraternal love has rightly seated itself 
in the soul, it hath shewed itself in as 
great reality and fervency as any other sort 
of love whatsoever. 

1, Eucius Lucullus, a senator of Rome, 
though he was elder than his brother Mar- 
cus, yet had so great a love to him, that 
(though the Roman custom was otherwise) 
he could never be persuaded to stand fer 
any place of magistracy till his brother 
was of a lawful age to enter upon one 
also: this was understood by the people, 
who, therefore, created them both zdiles 
in their absence. . 

2. There was a report, though a fals 
one, that Eumenes king of Asia was slain 
by the fraud of Perseus. His brother 
Attalus, upon the news, seized upon thé 
crown, and married the wife of his bro- 
ther: but being informed of Eumenes’ 
return, he went forth to meet him, not 
without apprehensions: of fear, in regard 
-of what he had done in his absence. | Eu-. 
menes made no shew of his displeasure, 
only whispered him in the ear, ‘ that bes 
fore he married another man’s wife, he 
should be sare her husband was dead.’ 
This was all: and not long afier dying, 
though by his wife he had a son of his 
own, yet he left the kingdom to his brother 
together with the queen his wife. Atta- 
lus on the other side, that he might not 
be surpassed in brotherly love, though he 
had many children by his own wife, yet 
he educated that son she had by Eumenes 
to the hope of the kingdom, and when he 
came of sufficient.age, freely resigned up 
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all to him, and lived a private life many: 
years after. 

3. When the emperor Augustus had 
taken Adiatoriges a prince of Cappadocia, 
together with his wife and children, in 
war; and had led them to Rome is tri- 
umph, -he gave order that the father and 
the elder of the brothers should be slain. 
The designed ministers of this execution 
were come to the place of confinement to 
this unfortunate family, and there inquir- 
ing which of the brethren was the eldest, 
there arose a vehement and earnest con- 
tention betwixt the two young princes, 
each affirming himself to be the elder, that 


by his death he might preserve the life of” 


the other ; when they had long continued 
in this pious emulation, the mother at last 
not without difficulty, ‘prevailed with her 
son Dyetentus, that he would permit his 
rounger brother to die in his stead ; as 
Conan that by him she might most pro- 
bably be sustained. Augustus was. at 
length certified of this great example of 
brotherly love, and not only lamented that 
act of his severity, but gave an honourable 
support to the mother and her surviving 
son,.by some called Clitatus. 

4. Darius kingof the Persians extremely. 


provoked by crimes of an extraordinary 


nature, had pronounced: a sentence of 
death upon Ithaphernes, together with his 


children, and the whole family of, them at 


once. The wife of Ithaphernes went to the 


_ king’s palace, and there, all in tears, was 


so loud in her mournful Jamentations, that 


‘her cries,coming to the king’s ear, moved 


him in such a manner to compassion, that 
the king sent. her word, “ that with her 


- own, he gave her the jife of any one sin- 


gle person whom she should:make choice 
of among the condemned.” The woman 
begged .the life of her brother, Darius 


- wondered that she should rather ask his 


life, than that.of her Jousband or any of 


. ber, children, and thereivre asked her the 
reason: who replied,. ‘* that-since her fa- 


ther was dead, she could never hope for a 
brother more, if she should lose this :. but; 
herself being but young as yet, might hope, 
for another husband and other children.” 


Darius was moved.with this. answer, and» 


being himself replete, with brotherly love 
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as well as prudence, he gave her also the 
life of her eldest son. 

§ Bernardus Justitianus, the Venetian, 
had three sons, who, the father being 
dead, were educated by the mother; so 
great and mutual a love there was betwixt 
these three, that there was nothing more 
admirable in the city, nor more frequently 
discoursed of. | Laurentius was one of 
these, and although he had put himself in- 
to a monastery, yet this different choice of 
life hindered nothing of the true affection 
between them: but though Marcus was 
an eminent senator, and Leonardus an éx- 
cellent orator, and of singular skill in the 
Latin and, Greek learning; yet; both of 
them went almost daily to the monastery 
to dine and sup with their brother. 

6. In the division of the Norman em- 
pire, Robert promiised to his brother Ro- 
ger the half of Calabria and ail Sicily : bat 
when it came to sharing and dividing, Ro- 
bert would give him nothing in Calabriay 
but Meto and Squillacci, and bade hin» 
to purchase the realm, which he already” 
began to possess, meaning Sicily: and im 
the end resolved (as Alexander wrote to — 
Darius) that as the world could not endure 
two suns, so one realm could not endure 
two sovereign lords. Roger, being much 
displeased herewith, made war upon him, 
and after many adventures, having taken 
him prisoner in a castle where Robert was: 
unwisely entered in the habit of a peasant, 
in order to surprise and. take it; Roger, 
out of brotherly love and pity, not only. 
saved: his life, but also restored him to ‘his 
estate; which by right of war he had 
lost. ; 

7. Anno 1585, the Portuguese. ship 
called St. Iago, was east away upon the 
shaliows near toSt. Lawrence, towards the 
coast of Mosambique. Here it was that 
divers persons had’ leaped into the long- 
boat to save: their lives ;. and finding that 
it was over-burthened, they chose a cap~ 
tain, whom they swore to obey; wha 
caused them to cast lots, and such asthe 
lot fell upon were to ke cast overboard:: 
‘here, was one of those that in. Portugal 
are called new Christians. | He being al» 
lotted to be cast over-board into the sea, 
had a younger brother in the: same. boat, 
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that suddenly rose up, and desired ‘the 
captain that he would pardon his brother, 
and let him supply his place: saying, 
«« My brother is elder and of better know- 


Jedge in the world than I, therefore more _ 


fit to live in the world, and to help my 
sisters and friends in their need, so that I 
had rather die for him, than live without 
him.” At which request they remitted 
the elder brother, and threw the younger, 
by his own request, into the sea: who 
swam at Jeast six hours after the boat, and 
although they held up their hands with 
naked swords, willing him that he should 
not once come to touch the boat ; yet lay- 


ing hold thereon, and having his hand half 


cut in two, he would not let go; so that 
in the end they were constrained to: take 
him in again. Both these brethren I 
knew, and have been in company with 
them. 

8. Titus Vespasian, the emperor, are 
such a brotherly love towards Domitian, 
that although he knew he spoke irreve- 
~ yently of him, and that he had solicited 
the army to rebel against him, yet he 
 pever treated him with the less love or 
respect for all this, nor would endure 
that others should : but called him his co- 
partner and successor in the empire, 
Sometimes, when they were alone together, 
he besought him not only with earnest 
entreaties, but with tears too, that he 
would bear the same fraternal love to- 
wards him as he should ever find from 
himself, 

Q. Heliodorus, the Priton, had after- 
wards the surname of Pius, upon this 
occasion. ‘The people, provoked with 
the cruelty and avarice of Archigallus, 
had deposed him, and raised Helio@orus 
to the throne of his brother. One time, 
when the king went a hunting, he ac- 
cidentally met with his brother Archi- 
gallus in the wood, whose altered visage 
and ragged clothes gave sufficient evidence 
of his afilicted’condition. As soon as the 
king knew him, though he was not ig- 
norant how he had sought his restoration 
both by force and fraud, yet he lovingly 
embraced kim, and caused him privately 
to be conveyed into the city. The king 
pretended he was sick: and giving forth 
that he would dispose of the affairs of his 
realm, by his last will and testament, he 
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called his nobles together. He then “sive 
nified, that he would confer in private 
with each of them singly: and as every 
man entered his chamber, he caused him 
to be laid ‘hold on; threatening him with 
death if he would not consent to the 
sparing of his brother, and that he should 
resign the throne and kingdom to him. 
Having by this means gained an univer- 
sal assent, he then opened the business 
in presence of them all together. In con 
sequence of this, Archigallus was restored 
to the kingdom, and he dying ina few 
years, Heliodorus succeeded him «with 
equal justice and glory. 

10. Rare and memorable was the love » 
that was betwixt the Vitellii: they were 
named Johannes, Camillus, Paulus, and 
Vitellozius. These four were the sons 
of Nicolaus Vitellius, a principal person 
in the city of Tifernas: to whom while 
he lived they performed all due obedience. 
He being dead, all the rest were always, 
and in all tnings, obedient to the com- 
mands of their elder brother. And al- 
though, for the greatness of their military 
virtue, they were all in high reputation 
amongst them that carried arms, and were 
leaders of armies in Italy, and were hired 
with great stipends into the service of 
different princes; though they were all 
married, and had attained the name of 
their father; yet were-they not affected 
with the least ambition amongst them- 
selves, nor was there ever any “breach of ~ 
love betwixt them. When the eldest of 
them died, the others yielded the power 
of command to him that was next in age : 
in all things else they were alike, in such 
manner, that itis a difficult thing to find 
such another example of brotherly love 
and concord, 

11. While Cato Uticensis was a child, 
when any asked him whom he loved best, 
he would say, * My brother Cepio ;’ and 
when asked, who in the second or third 
place was beloved by him, he would con- 
tinue to say ‘* Cepio,” till they desisted 
to inquire any farther, When he grew 
up, he gave many and manifest confirma- 
tions of the great Jove he bore to this bro- 
ther of his: for at twenty years of age he 
never supped without Cepio, never went 
any journey, nor so much as walked into 
the market-place without him. Indeed 


(-.) Linschoten’s Voyages, 1, 1, c 92. p- 147.—(8.) Fulgos, Exemp. 1, 5, ¢, 5. p. 632,—(9.) Ibid. 
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the other was more luxurious than Cato; 
who led a severe and rigid life. When 
_ Czpio was once commended™ for his fru- 


gality and moderate way of living, he con-. 


fessed he.was such, compared with some 
ethers: ‘‘But,” said he, * when I compare 
my life with that of Cato, methinks I differ 
not at all from Sippius, who was famous 
in the city for luxury and an effeminate 
life.” But when Czpio, passing into 
Asia, died at ASnus in Thrace, Cato (then 
a tribune coming out of Thessalonica) 
seemed to bear this blow with a weaker 
mind than became a philosopher: he 
embraced the corpse, and made so great 
_.a lamentation, as shewed the excess of 
his grief: so did the cost he was at in his 
- funeral, the choice odours and precious 
garments that he burnt with the corpse, 
_ and the monument he erected for him 
in the forum at A®nus, framed of po- 
lished Thracian marbie, whereon he ex- 
pended eight talents. The neighbouring 
: cities, and great persons therdabonts, sent 
him many things to help out the magnifi- 
cence of the funeral, of all which (refus- 
_ ing the money sent him) he took nothing 
but perfumes and other ornaments, the 
just price of which. he sent unto the 
senders of them. And when the estate 
_ of Ceepio was to be divided: betwixt him 
and tne daughter of his brother, ‘in’ the 
~ partition thereof he would have nothing 
_ allowed him for the funeral expenses. 


Cn. Pompeius, who, in the war with Ser- 
_ torius, perceiving a soldier on the other 
‘side to press hard upon him, he fought 
with him ‘hand to hand, and having slain 
him, he went to strip him of his arms. 


4 Here it was that he found it was his bro-. 
vey 


ther who had fallen under him; which, 
when he. discerned, having vehemently 
“feproached the gods for their gift of-so 
impious a victory to him, he carried his 
‘dead brother into the camp, and having 
_ covered the body with a precious garment, 
he lnid the corpse upon the funeral pile, 
_ and-put fire ‘to it; which done, he im- 
_ mediately drew the same sword with 


~ which he had slain his brother, thrust it © 


- into his own breast, and falling prostrate 
upon ‘the dead body of his. brother, they 
~ were both burnt together. 
B. (11.) Plut. in Catone, 
.145.—(15.) Zuing, Theatr, vol.i, 12. p. 58, 
VOL, I, 3 
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12. There was a soldier in the camp of 


24 


67s 


13. Tiberius-being at Ticinum, and 
hearing that. his brother Drusus lay sick 
in Germany, he immediately put himself 


‘upon a hasty journey to give hima visit. 


He passed the Alps and the Rhine, and 
changing his horse night and day, he 
travelled outright two hundred miles, 
with only Antabagius in his company as 
his gnide. Drusus though at that time Ja- 
bouring for life (informed of his coming), 
commanded his legions with their ensigns 
te march forth and meet him, and to’ sa- 
lute him by the.title of Imperator. .He 
ordered a preetorialtent to be erected for 


him on the right hand of his own, and 


gave him the consular and imperial name > 
at the same time yielding his honour to 
his brother, and his body to death. 

14. Scipio Africanus, though he held a 
most entire friendship with “Lelius, yet 
he earnestly implored the senate not to 


transfer the province to him that fell by 


lot unto his brother; promising that he 
would go with L. Scipio his brother into 
Asia, in quality of his legate. This he 
the elder did for the younger, the valiant 
for the weak, one excelling in glory, 
for the other, who as yet was without 
name, being greater ‘in his subjection 
than his brother was in hiscommand. 

15. Leopoldus, duke of Austria, when 
his brother Frederick was taken prisoner 
by Lewis of Bavaria (his competitor), ex+ 
erted every method to gain him his liberty: 
he eonsulted a magician, to free him by 
help of the devil. “And when Frederick 
had refused to have his freedom by. sucli 
detestable means, he gained the pope 


_and the king of France to intercede in his 


brother's behalf : and when he saw. that 
the Bavarian would not be moved either 
with entreaties or presents, he entered 
into a league with the pope andthe king 
of France against Lewis who detained his 
brother in prison. 

16. Great was the love of Timoleon, 
the Corinthian, to his brother. For when 
in battle with the Argives, he saw  his- 
brother tall. down dead with the wounds 
he bad received, he leaped over his dead 
body, and with his shield he protected the 
body as it lay; and although in this enter- 

tize he was sore wounded, hime elf, yet 


would the not retreat into any piace of 


p- 764.—(12.) Val. Max. 1. 5. ¢, 5, pea4e—(18.) Ibid. —(14 ) Ibid. 
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sifety till such time as he had seen the 
dead body of-his brother carried from the 
field. 


a ae 
CHAP. XII. 


Of the singular Love of some Servants to 
their Masters. 


He that says and does well by others, 
generally: meets with the same returns ; 


for there is commonly a certain gratitude | 


in nature, which, if not extinguished by 
ill usage, will push on a man of sense to 
requite obligations : but when gratitude 
comes to be actuated by a principle of love, 
wonderful things will either be done or 
suffered to promote the good, or prevent 
the evil, of the persons beloved and esteem- 
ed. Harsh and froward masters do often 
make disobedient and careless servants ; 
but kindness melts the most obdurate 
and obstinate natures, subdues the incorrigi- 
ble, instructs the untractable, humbles the 
proud, and changes the brute into man, 
Servants being generally but mean'y capa- 
citated, great things cannot be expected 
from them; and yet we find some that 
have been of such exemplary fidelity and 
virtue, that they have excelled in the de- 
monstrations of their Jove and affection to 
their masters, as you will find in the fol- 
lowing examples. 

1. Publius Catienus Philotimus was left 
by his master the heir of his whole estate : 
yet did he resolve to die with him, and 
therefore cast himself alive into the fune- 
ral fire which was prepared to burn the 
dead body of his master. 

2. The Tyrians having maintained long 
wars against the Persians, were much 
weakened thereby, whichoccasioned their 
slaves(being many in number), to rise up 
against their masters, whom they put to 
the sword, together with their children, 
aud then seized upouw their houses and 
their wives, whom they married. But 
one of these slaves, being more merciful 
than the rest, spared his master Straton 
and his son, and hid them. ‘The slaves 
having thus got possession of all, consult- 
‘ed together to choosea king, and agreed 


(16.) Fulgos..1. 5. ci 5. pe 620. 


_chimnies in the city, and so challenged 


_brother he came to defend, and so made 


that he that could first discern the sunrise,» 
should be king. Whereupon this fore-" . 
mentioned slave cousulted with his master. 
about the business; who advised him, — 
when others looked into the east, thathe’ — 
should look into the west. And, accord= — 
ingly, when they were all assembled in: ~ 
the fields, and every man’s eyes were fixed 
upon the east, he only looked westward, . 
for which he was scoffed at.by his com-.—- 
panions ; but presently he espied the sun- 
beams shining upon the high towers and ~ 


the kingdom. His companions* would — 
needs know who taught him this wit :\at 
last he told them; whereupon. fetching 
out old Straton, they gave him not only 
his life, but elected him their king; who. 
having once been a master, and free born, 
they thought was fittest to rule all the rest 
that had been slaves. at 

3. Grimoaldus, duke of Benevento, — 
was invited by Gondibert, king of the’ 
Lombards, to assist him against Partharis, 
his brother; he camé accordingly, ‘and 
having ejected the one, he slew the other 


te 


himself king of -Lombardy, and when 
he knew that Partharis was retreated to 
Cacanus, duke of Bavaria, he exerted 
himself so, that he was expelled from — 
thence. Partharis, not knowing whither 
to betake himself in safety, came es a_ 
suppliant, and committed himself to the 
faith of Grimoaldus. But he, observing 
that numbers of the Ticinensians flocked | 
daily to visit him, and fearing lest, by © 
the favour of the people, he should some 
time or other recover the kingdom, not 
regarding his oath, he resolved to destroy — 
him; and that he might perform it with — 
Jess noise and tumult, he intended’ first to — 
make him drunk, and thensend his guards — 
to cuthis throat, while he lay buried in wine” 
and sleep. This council of his was not 
so privately carried, but that it came to ~ 
the ear of Partharis. He therefore com- 
manded_ his cup-bearer to give him water : 
instead of wine, lest his troubled head 
should prove unmindful of the danger he ey 
was in; nor could he abstain altogether 
from drinking, Jest Grimoaldus’s, spies — 
should discover that he had intimation of 
his intentions. The better therefore to — 
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«colour the matter, after large drinking, 
he caused himself to be carried by his 


servants into his chamber, as if to sleep 


‘out his debauch. ,. There he consulted 
Hunnulphus, his most faithful servant, 
who thought it not safe to go out, since 
the servants of Grimoaldus stood watching 
at the gate. But in regard necessity com- 
pelled, and that there was no other way to 
escape, he orders it thus: he covered. his 
master’s head and shoulders with the skin 


of a bear, which was there by chance, 


after the manner of a rustic. and lays 
upon his back a mattrass, as if he wasa 
porter to carry it away, and then with good 
blows of a cudgel, drove him out of the 
chamber ; by this artifice he passed un- 
known through the guards, and, accom- 
panied’ with one .servant, got safe into. 
‘France, When about midnight the guards 
came to kill Partharis, they were opposed 
by Hunnulphus, who besought them not 
todisturb the rest of his master, now 
sleeping, but to’ suffer him to sleep out 
his large’ compotation he had taken that 
night. Twice they were thus put back ; 
but the third time’they broke by force in- 
to the chamber, and not finding Partharis, 
whom they had determined to kill, they 
enquired of Hunnulphas what was become 
of him? who-told them plainly he was 
fled, and confessed that he was, himself 
privy to his flight. Grimoaldas, admiring 
his fidelity, who, to save his master, had 
cast himself into such manifest danger of 
his life, freed him from the panishment 
that all cried he was worthy of, with many 
promises, to allure him to change masters, 
and serve him with the like fidelity as he 
had done the former. 

4. The Babylonians sought to recover 
their liberty, and to shake off the Persian 
yoke; whereof Darius being advertised, 
prepared an army to recover that city : 
but finding the same a difficult work, he 
used the service of Zopyrus, who, for 
the love he bare Darius, did cut off his own 
ears and nose; and with other wounds 
frésh bleeding, he seemed to fly to the 
Babylonians for succour, to whom heac- 


- eused the cruelty of Darius, who for 


having given him advice to 


give over the 
siege of their city, had in 


is soit dis- 
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membered and deformed him ; whereupon 
the Babylonians gave him such. credit, 
that they trusted him with the disposi. ion 
and command of their chief forces ; which 
when Zopyrus had obtained, ‘after s me 
colourable overthrows given to the Persians 
upon sally, he delivered the city into the 
hand of Darius, who hid lain before’ it 
twenty months, and used to say, * "That 


he had rather have Zopyrus tnhurt than 


twenty Babylons besides that he had 
gained.”’ 

5. M. Antonius, an excellent orator, 
being accused of incest, his servant (the 
witness deposing that, he carried the lan- 
thorn before his master when he went to 
commit this villany,) was apprehended ; 
and to extort a confession from him he 
was torn with scourges, set upon therack, 
and burnt with hot irons; notwithstanding 
ali which he would not Jet fall a word 
whereby he might injure the fame or lite 
of his master, although he knew him 
gui ty. 

6. There was a citizen of Rome con- 
demned by the proseription of the ‘Trium- 
virate, who in fear of his life had fied and 
hid himself in a caye; one’of his servants 
observed the approach of them that were 
sent to murder him ; and having there- 
upon desired him to retire to the lowest 
and most secret part of tlre cave, he him- 
self put on his master’s gown, pretending 
to the pursuers, that he was the person. 
whom they sought after, being desirous to 
save the life ot his master with the loss 
ofhisown. Butoneof his tellow-servants 
betrayed him in this officious design, and 
the master was brought out of his hiding-_ 
place, and slain, When this was known 
to the people of Rome, they would not be 
satisfied tili the betrayer of his master was 
crucified, and he that attempted to save 
liim was set at liberty. 

7. ‘Ihe servantof Urbinius Panopion, - 
knowing that the soldiers cominisioned to 
kill his master were come to his house in 
Reatina, changed clothes with him, and | 
having put his ring upon his finger, he 
senthim out ata postern door, but went 
himself to the chamber, and threw hin- 
self upon the bed, where he was slain in 
his master's stead. Panopion by this 


" (8.) Dinoth. Memorab. 1. 4. p. 301.—(4.) Herodot. 1. 5. p.223. Justin. Hist. 1, 1. p. 26. Raleigh, 
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means escaped ; and afterwards, when 


the times would permit it, erected a noble 


inonument, with an inscription, in me- 
rnory of the fidelity. of so good a servant. 

8., Antistius Restio was proscribed. by 
the Triumvirate, and while all his domes- 
‘ti’ servants were busied about the plunder 
and pillage of his house, be conveyed 
himself away in the midst of night with 
what privacy he could. His departure 
was observed by a servant, who not long 
before’he had cast into bonds, and brand- 
ed his face with infamous characters. 
This man traced his wandering footsteps 
with such diligence, that he overtook him 
and bore him company in his flight: and 
at such time as the others were scrambling 
for his goods, all his care was to save his 
master’s life, by whom he had been so se- 
verely used. And though it might seem 


enough that he should forget what had. 


passed, he used all his art to preserve his 
patron ;. for having heard that pursuers 
were at hand, he conveyed away his mas- 
ter, and having erected a funeral pile, and 
set fire to it, he slewaa poor old man that 
passed that way, “and cast him upon it. 


When the soldiers were.come, and asked. 


where was Antistius? pointing to the fire, 
he said, ‘‘ he was there burning, to make 
him amends for that cruelty he had used 
him with.” The soldiers that saw how 
his master had stigmatized him, theught 
it was probable enough, believed him ; 
and by this means Antistins obtained his 
safety. 

g. Cornutus having ‘hid Himself, was 

wittily and faithfully preserved | by his ser- 
vants in the difficult days of Marius and 
Sevila : 
aman, set fire about it, and being asked 
of such as were sent out to kil! their miuts= 
ter, what they were abont ? with an ofn- 
cious lie’they told then) they “* were per- 
ferming the last offices for their dead mas- 
ter,” who, hearing this, sought no further 
after him, 

10. Cepio was adjudged to death for 
conspiring 
Ceasar: but his servantin the night carried 
him in a chest out of the city, Jad brought 
him by Hiehts jourbeys from Ostia to the 


Laurentine fields, to his: father’s villa, or’ 


house of pleasure. Afterwards, to be at 


for they having found the body of 


against the life of Augustus 
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ie further distance fron). danger, they took 
shipping|;. but being by force of ja tempest, 
drivencupon the. coast of Naples, the ser-. 
vant wasylaid hold on, and brought before 
the centurion 5. .yet.he could not be per= 
suaded, ) either by: bribes + or threats, «to 
make any discovery.of his master, 

“1b. Adsopus,, the freed-man, of. De 
mosthenes, being conscious of the adultery, 
his master had committed. with Julia, and 
being exposed. to the ‘rack, bore the. tor- 
tures thereof a long time with invincible 
patience: nor by, any menaces of pain 
could he be wrought upon te betray his 
taster; Choosing ‘rather to. endure all 
things, than to bring his life or reputa+ 
tion into question. 

12. Asdrubal managed the war of . the 
Carthaginans in Spain, and by force and 
fraud had made himself the master of most 
of it; but having s'ain.acertain nobleman 
of Spain, a servant of his, a Frenchman 
by birth, highly resented it, and. deter- 
mined with himself to rev enge the death of 
his lord, though at the price of his own 
life. Whereupon he assaulted Asdrubal, 
and slew him. He was taken in|the fact; ~ 
tormented, and fastened to across; but . 
in the midst cf all his pains. he bore a> 
countenance that showed more of joy than 
grief, as one that was well satisfied in his 
revenge. 

13. Menenius was in. the number of 
those that were proscribed by the Trium- 
virate ;.and when a servant of his per- 
ceived that his master’s house was enclosed 
with a company of soldiers that came to 
killhim, he caused himself to be put into 
a litter, wherein his master used to be 
catried, The soldiers, supposing that it 

was Menenius himself, slew him ; where- 
upon his master, clad in a servile habit, 
had the means and opportunity to escape 
into Sicily, where he was in safety, under 
the protection of Pompeius. 

14. The Hungarians had_ conspired 
against Sigismund, kiog of Hungary and 
Bohemia ; but the plot being discovered, ' 
the principal persons. were all. taken, 
brought to-Buda, and there beheaded) 
Stephanus Contus was the chief of these 
conspirators, who having thereupon lost. 
his head, Chioka, his esquire, lamented the 
death of his lord with such outeries, thag 
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the king took notice aGhia:: and said untd 
him, ** I) am now become thy lord and 
master, and) itds in my power-to do thee 
much more.;good than can be expected 
from that headless trunk.” To whom the 
young man replied: ‘1 will never be the 
servant of a Bohemian hog: and J, had 
rather be torn into a thousand pieces, than 
to desert a master of so great magnanimity 
as all the Bohemians together are-not able 
to equal.” And thereupon he voluntarily 
laid down his head upon the block, and 
had it severed from his shoulders, that he 
might no longer survive his master. ©, 

YS. These are instances of such. ser- 
vants as no considerations whatsoever 
could move to disloyalty or infidelity to 
their masters: such examples as these are 
few and rare, whereas the world are full 


of those of the contrary: and because I 


know nothing more pleasant wherewithal 
to shut. up this chapter, I will set down 
the story of one that was. not altogether of 
so virtuous ahumour.as the forementioned, 
‘and it is this: Lewis the ‘Twelfth, going 
to Bayonne, lay: in.a village called Espe- 
ron, which is nearer to Bayoune than 
Bourdeaux. » Upon the great road. be- 
twixt these two places the bailiff had 
built a very ‘nebie house. Phe king 
thought it very strange, that ina country so 
bare and barren as that was, and amongst 
downs:and sands that would béar nothing, 
this bailiff should - build so fine a house, 
and at stpper was speaking of it to the 


chamberlain of his household: who made 


_ answer, that ‘* the bailiff was a-rich man, 


’ 


which the ‘king not: knowing how to be- 
lieve, considering ‘the wretched country 
his house »was seated \in, he immediately 


‘sent for hita, and. said unto him these 


words, ‘Come. hither, bailiff, and tell 
me why you did pot build your fine house 
in'some place wereithe country was good 
and fertile ?”” “Sir,” answered the bailiff, 


'€ J was ‘born in ‘this country, and find | 
ry 9 é * ” 
it very good forme.” §* Are you:so rich, 


said the king, ‘as they tell me you are ?” 
‘JT am not poor,’ replied the other, *¢I 


have (blessed be God) wherewithal \to 
five.” The kitig then asked him, “ howit ° 
_ 8vas possible he should.grow so rich in so 
_ pitiful and, barren acountry ?”  “* Why 


very easily,” 


replied the Bailiff. “Teil 
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me which way then,” said the: king ? 


** Marry, Sir,” replied the other, ‘ bes 
cause I, have ever had more care to do 
my own business, than that of my 
master’s, or my. /‘néighbours.” <¢ The 
devil refuse me,” said the king, (for 
that was always his oath) *‘ thy reason 
is very good ; for doing so and rising be- 
times, thou couldst not choose but thrive?’ 


CHAP. XIII, 


Of the Faithfulness of some Men to their 
Engasenante j and the Trust reposed in 
+ thents ; ” 


Tae Syrians were looked upon as 
men of no faith, not fit to be trusted by 
any man, and that besides their curiosity 
in keeping their gardens, they had scarce 
any thing in them that was commendable. 
The Greeks also laboured under this im- 
putation, of being as false as they were 
luxurious and voluptuous. It is a pity 
that those who were so anxious after alf 
other kinds of improvement in learning 
and knowledge, should, in the mean 
time, neglect that which sets a greater 
value upon a man than a thousand other 
accomplishments; [ mean, ' his fidelity 
to his promise and trust. 

1. The people of Japan are very punc- 
tual in the performance of what they have 
promised those who desire their protection 


_Orassistance: for if a) Japonese makes a 


promise he will spend his life in the per= 
formance of it ; and this without any con~ 
sideration of his family, or the misery , 
whereunto his wife and children may be 
thereby reduced. Hence it comes, that 
itis never seen that a malefactor will’ be- 
tray or discover his accomplices : but, 
onthe contrary, they are infinite ‘exam- 
ples of such as have chosen rather ‘to die 
with the greatest torments imaginable; 
than bring their confederates into any in 
convenience by their confession. 

2. Micithus, servant to’ Anaxilaus; 
tyrant of the Rhegini, was left by his dying 
master to govern his kingdom and chil- 
dren, during their minovity. . In the time 
of this his Viceroyship he behaved him.- 
self with that clemeney and justice, that 
people saw -themselves governed by~a 


(4) Zuing. Theatr. 'vol. i. 1. 2. 1p: 215:-+(15,) Commentaries! of M. Bluze de Monthic,-1) 7s 
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person neither unfit to rule, nor too mean 
for the place; yet when. the children 
were come to age, he resigned over his 
power into their hands, and therewithal 
the treasures which by his prudence he 
had heaped up; accounting himself but 
their steward. As for his part he was 
content with a small pittance, with which 
he retired to Olympia, and there. lived 
very privately, but with great content, 
respect, and serenity. 

3. Henry, king of Arragon and Sici- 
ly, was deceased, and left John his son, 
a child of twenty-two months old, behind 
him, ‘entrusted to the care and fidelity of 
Ferdinand, the brother of the deceased 
king, and uncle to the infant. He was a 
man of great virtue and merit, and there- 
. fore the eyes of the nobles and people were 
upon him: and not only in private dis- 
courses, but in the public assembly, he 
had thegeneral voice and mutual consent 
to be chosen king of Arragon. But he 
was deaf to these proffers: alleged the 
right of his infant nephew, and the cus- 
tom of the country, which they were 
bound the rather to maintain, by how 
much the weaker the young prince was 
todo it. He could not prevail; yet the 
assembly. was adjourned for that time. 
They met again, in hopes that having had 
time to consider of it, he would now accept 
it; who, not ignorant of their purpose, 
had caused the little child to be clothed 
in royal rebes, and having hid him under 
his garment, went and sat in the assem- 


bly. 


€ Whom, O Ferdinand, is it your plea- 
sure to have declared our king?” He, 
with a sharp lock and tone, replied, 
“Whom but John, the son of my 
brother ??’ and withal took forth the child 
from under his robe, and lifting him up 
on his shoulders, cried out, ‘* God save 
King John!” Commanding the banners to 
be displayed, he cast himself first to the 
ground before him, and then all the yest, 
moved by his example, did the like. 
~ 4. King John had left Hubert Burgh, 
governor of Dover castle ; and when king 
Lewis-of France came to take the town, 
and found it difficult to be taken by force, 
he sent to Hubert, whose brother Thomas 


Vhere Paralus, master of the horse, 
by common consent, did again ask him,- 
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he had taken prisoner a little’ before, that 
unless he would surrender the Castle, he 
should presently see his brother Thomas 
put to death with exquisite torments be+ 
fore his eyes. But this threatening moved 
not Hubert at all, who more regarded 
his own loyalty than his brother’s life. | 
Then prince Lewis sent again, offering 
him a great sum of money: neither did 
this move him; but he kept his loyalty 
as impregnable as his castle. | 

5. Boges, the Persian, was besieged in 
the city Etona by Cimon, son of Miltiades, 
the general of the Athenians ; and when 
he was proffered safely to depart into Asia 
upon delivery of the city, he constantly 
refused it, lest he he should bethought un- 
faithful to his prince. Being therefore 
resolved, he bore all the inconveniences of 
a siege, till his. provisions being ‘now al- 
most utterly spent, and seeing there was 
no way to break forth, he made a gieat 
fire, and cast himself, and his whole fami- 
ly, into the flames of it, concluding he 
had not sufficiently acquitted himself of 
his trust to his prince, unless he also laid 
down his life in his cause. 

6. Licungzus, the conductor of the re- 
bel thieves, had seized the empire of Chi- 
na, taken the metropolis Pekin, and, up- 
on the death of the emperor, had seated 
himself in the imperial throne, ©. He dis- 
placed and imprisoned what great offi- 
cers he pleased. Amongst the rest was 
one Us, a venerable person, whose son, 
Usanguejus, led the army of China, on 
the confines of Leatung, against the Tar- 
tars.. The tytant threatened this old man 
with a cruel death, if by his paternal 
power he did not reduce him, with his 
whole army, to the acknowledgment of 
his power; promising great rewerds to 
them both, if he should prevail ; where- 
fore the poor old man wrote thus: to his 
son; ‘* Know, my son, that the emperor 
Zunchinius, and the whole family of Tai- 
mingus are perished ; ‘the heavens have 
cast the fortune of it upon Licungzus, 
We must observe the times, and by mak- 
ing a virtue of necessity, avoid his ty- 
ranny, and experience his liberality. . He 
promiseth to thee a royal dignity, if with 
the army thou submit to his dominion, 
and acknowledge him as emperor. My 


2,) Waterhouse’s Discourses, p. 220.—(3.) Fulgos. |. 6..¢. 5. p. 772. Lips.‘Monit. }. 2, c, 4. p. 185. 
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life depends upon thy answer; consider 
what thou owest to him that gave. thee 
life”. To this his son Usanguejus an- 
swered ; “ He that is not faithful to his 
sovereign, will never be so. to me ; and if 
you forget your duty and fidelity to, our 
emperor, no man will blame me if I forget 
my duty and obedience to such a father. 
I will rather die than serve a thief;”’ and 
immediately sent an ambassodor to call in 
aid, to subdue this usurper of the empire. 
7. Gelon, the tyrant of Sicily, as soon as 
he heard the Persians under Xerxes had 
passed the Hellespont, sent Cadmus, the 
son of Scythes, (who had before been the 
tyrant of Coos, and voluntarily resigned it) 
to Coos, with three ships, laden with a 
mighty sum of money, and instructed with 
a pleasing embassy, giving him in charge 
to observe which way the victory should 
fall ; that if the Persian should prevail, he 
then. should deliver him the money for 
such places as were under the dominion of 
Gelon, but.if the Greeks proved victorious, 
he should return back with. the nioney, 
Cadmus, although it was in his power to 
have perverted this vast sum to his own 
use, yet he would not; but after the 
Greeks had obtained a naval victory, he 
returned back into Sicily, and restored all 
the money. | | 
8. Sanctius, king of Castile, had taken 
Tariffa from the Moors ;. but was doubt- 
ful of keeping it, by reason both of the 
neighbourhood of the enemy, and the 
great cost it would put him to. There 
was with him at that time Alphonsus Pe- 
esius Guzman, a noble and rich person, a 
great man both in peace and, war: he, of 
his own accord, offered to take the care of 
it, and to be at part of the charge himself, 
that the king in the mean time might at- 
tend other affairs. A short time after, the 
king’s brother John revolted to the Moors, 
and with their forces s-iddenly sat down 
betore Taritta, . The besieged feared him 
not, but relied upon their own and their 
governor’s valour: one thing unhappily 
tell out ; the only son of Alphonsus -was 
casually taken by the enemy in the field: 
him they shewed before the walls, and 
threatened to put him to a cruel death, 
unless they speedily yielded the town, 
The hearts of all men were moved, except 
that of Alphonsus, who cried with a loud 
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voice, ‘* That, had they an hundred. of his’ 
sons in their power, he should not there- 
upon depart from his-faith and loyalty : 
and,” saith he, ‘* since you are so thirsty 
of blood, there is a swerd for you ;”’ throw- 
ing his own.over the wall to them.. Away 
he went, and. prepared himself to go to 
dinner; when on a sudden there was a 


confused noise and ery that recalled him. ' 


He again repaired to the wall, and asking 
the reason of their amazement, they told 
him, ‘‘ That his sen had been put to death ~ 
with barbarous cruelty.” ‘* Was it that 
then ?” said he, ‘* [ thought the city had 
been taken by the enemy ;” and with his 
former tranquillity returned to his wife and 
his dinner. The enemies, astonished at 
the gréatness of his spirit, departed with- 
out any further attempt upon the place. . 
g, Llectius, a nobleman, was made go-- 
vernor of the city and castle of Conimbra, 
in Portugal, by king Sanctius, anno 1243. 


This Sanctius was too much swayed by 


his wife Mencia, and over-addicted to 
some other minions; by reason of which 
there was a conspiracy of the nobles against 
him; and the matter was so far gone that 
they had got leave of pope Innocent to 
translate the government of the kingdom 
to Alphonsus, the brother of Sanctius. 
Hereupon followed a war. .The minds of 
most men were alienated from their na- 
tural prince ; but Flectius was still con-_ 
stant, enduring the siege and arms of Al- 
phonsus and the whole nation ; nor could 
he any be swayed till he beard that Sanc- 
tius was dead at. Toletum. His friends 
now advised him to yield himself, and not. 
to change a just praise for the title of a 


desperadoand a madman. Flectius heard, 


but believed not; he therefore begged 
leave of Alphonsus, that he himself might - 


go to Toletum, and satisfy himself. It 


was granted ; and he there found that the 
king was indeed dead and buried. He 


opened the sepulchre, and with sighs and 


tears he delivered the very keys of Conim- 
bra into the king’s honds, with these. 
words ;. ** As long, O king! as I thought 
thee living, 1 endured all extremities ; I 
fed upon skins and leather, and quenched 
my thirst with urine. I quicted or. re- 
pressed the minds of the citizens that were 
inclining to sedition ; and whatsoever could 


be expected from a faithful.man, and one 
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sworn to thy interest, that I performed and 
persisted in. One only thing remains, 
that, having delivered the keys of the city 
to thine own hands, I may return freed 
of my oath, and tell the citizens their 
king is dead ; God send thee well in-ano- 
ther and a better kingdom!” This said, he 
departed, acknowledged Alphonsus ‘ for 
his lawful prince, and was ever faithful to 
him. 
10. When the Portuguese came fil'st 
into the East Indies, -the king of Cochin, 
_ called Trimumpara, made peace and a 
league of amity with them, Soon after, 
there was a conspiracy against this new 
and suspected nation. ‘he king of Cale- 
cut, who was rich and strong in soldiers, 
drew his forces and friends together, and 
sent to the king of Cochin in the first 
place, that if he would. deliver up those 
few Portuguese, he should be free from 
dangér or molestation. But he replied, 
«* That he would lose all rather than falsity 
his faith.” When any of his subjects per- 
suaded him to yield them up, he said, 
he esteemed them worse enemies than the 
king of Calecut ; for he did endeavour to 
take away only his kingdom, or life, but 
they would take from him the choicest 
‘virtues ; that his life was a short and defi- 
nite space, but the brand of perfidiousness 
would remain for ever.”. In the mean time 
the-king of Calecut made war with him, 
overcame him, drove him from his king- 
dom, and enforced his retreat unto an 
island not far off. In his flight he took 
no greater care for any thing, than to pre- 
serve those few Portuguese ; nay, when 
‘thrust out, though his enemy offered him 
his kingdom again, upon condition he 
would surrender them; he constantly re- 
fused it, and said, “* That his kingdom and 
sceptre might be taken from him, but not 
his faith, 7 5 
“11. Sextus Pompeius had seized upon 
Sicilia and Saidinia, and made.a hot war 
ppon the Triumvirate and people of Rome, 
and having pressed them with want and 
scarcity, had reduced them to treat with 
him of peace. Octavianus Cesar there- 
fore and Antonius met him about Misenum. 
with their Jand forces, he being drawn 
thither with his fleet. 
on the terms, the captains niutuaily enter- 
tained, one another, and the first to treat 
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Having agreed up- ° 


was Sextus, who’ received them® in his 
ship; there they supped and discoursed 
with ali freedom and mirth. When Me- 
nas, the freed man of Sextus, and’ admiral 
of the navy, came, and thus whispered 
_ Sextus in the ear: ** Wilt thou,” said he, | 
¢hat'I shall cut the cables, put off the 
‘ship, and make thee lord, not only of Si- 
cily and Sardinia, but of the whole world 
itself ?”’ He said it, and it was easy to do 
it: there was only a bridge which joined 
the-ship and shore together, and that re- 
moved, the other fell in; and upon those 
two chieftains whom he had in his hands, 
all the Roman welfare depended.’ But 
Sextus valued bis faith given: ‘“ And,” 
said he, ‘* thou Menas, perhaps, oughtest 
to have done it_- unknown to me; but 
since they are here, let us think no more. 
of it, for perjury is pone of my property.” 

12. Fabius had agreed with Hannibal for 
the exchange of captives ; and he that had 
the most in number, should receive money 
for the overplus. Fabius acquainted the 
senate of this agreement, and that Hanni- 
‘bal having two hundred and forty more 
captives, the money might be sent to ran- 
som them. The senate refused it, and 
withal twitted Fabius, that he had not 
done rightly and orderly, nor for the ho- 
nour of the republic, to endeavour to free 
those men whose cowardice had made 
them the prey of their enemies. Fabius 
took patiently this anger of the senate; but 
finding he had not money, and purposing 
noi to deceive Hannibal, he sent his son 
to Rome, with command to sel} his lands, 
and to return with the money to the camp. 
He did so, and speedily came back. He 
sent Hannibal the money, and received 
the prisoners; many of whom wouldafter- 
wards have repaid him, but he freely for- 
gave them. 

13. Guy, earl of Flanders, and his son, 
were freed from prison by Philip the Fair, 
king of France, upon their faith given, 
that in case they could. not turn the Fle- 
mings to their wbedience (who rebelled, 
and with the English moiested Philip), that 
then they should-return to their wonted 
duranee. ‘They were not able to effect the 
one, and therefore per‘ormed the other, 
and in that prison Guy. shortly after died. 

14. Ferdinand the First, king of Spain, 
left three sons behind him, Sanctius, Al+ 
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phonsus, and Garcius; amongst whom he 
had also divided his kingdoms; but 
they lived not long in mutual peace ; 
for, soon after the death of their father 
Sanctius, who was of a fierce and 
_ violent disposition, made war upon ‘his 
brother Alphonsus, overcame, and took 
him prisoner, and thrust him into.a mo- 
nastery. Constrained religion lasts, not 
long, and therefore he privately deserted 
his cloyster, and, in company with Petius 
Ansurius, an earl, he Hed for protection 
_ to Almeuon, king of TYoledo. He was a 
Moor, and an enemy to the religion of 
Alphonsus ; but there had been friendship 
and peace betwixt him and Ferdinand, the 
father of this distressed prince ; and upon 
this account he chose to commit. himself 
unto his faith, and,was cheerfully received 
, He had not long been with him, 
when, in the presence o: the king, the 
hairs of this prince were observed to. stand 
up an end in such manner, that being 
several times stroked down with the hand, 
they still continued in their upright. pos- 
ture. The Moorish soothsayers interpreted 
this to be a prodigy of evil abodement, and 
told the king, that this was the man that 
should: be advanced to the throne of To- 
- ledo; and thereupon persuaded to put him 
to death. . The king would not do it, but 
preferred his faith given, to the fear he 
might apprehend ; and thought it sufficient 
to make him swear, that during his lite he 
_ should not invade his kingdom. Awhile 
_ after king Sanctius was slain by conspira- 
_ tors at Zainora, and his sister Urrata, be- 
ing well affected to this her brother, sent 
him a messenger with letters to invite him 
to the kingdom, advising him, by craft 
and with celerity to quit the borders of the 
» Barvarians where he was. Alphonsus, 
_ bearing a grateful mind, would not relin- 
_ quish his patron in this manner, but com- 
ing to Almenon, acquainted him with the 
" imatter®: “* And now,’’ said he, ‘* noble 
- prince, complete your roval favours to me, 


_ by sending me to my kingdom: that, as I 


have hitherto had my life, I may also have 
> my sceptre from your generosity.” ‘The 
- king embraced him, and wished him all 
_ happiness : 


‘money, and an honourable retinue. 


But,” said he,** you had 
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privity ; for I knew of the death of Sanc- 


ius, and silently I awaited what course 


you would take, and had disposed upon. 
the way such as should have returned you 
back from your flight, had it been at- 
tempted. But no more of this ; all I shall 
require of you is, that during life you 
shall be a friend to me, and my elder son 
Hissemus :” he then sent him away with 
This 
Alphonsus did afterwards take the city and 
kingdom of Toledo: but it was after the 
death of Almenon and his son, : 

15. John the: First, king of France, was , 


overthrown in battle, and made prisoner 


by Edward the Black Prince, and after- 
wards brought over into England. Here 
he remained four years, and was then suf= 
fered to return unto France upon certain 
conditions’, which, if he could make his 
subjects submit to, he should be free; if 
otherwise, he-gave his faith to return. He 
could. not prevail to make them accept of 
the hard) terms .that’ were proffered ; 
whereupon he returned into England, and 


‘there died. 


16. Renatus, duke of Bury and Lorrain, 
was taken in battle by the soldiers of Phi- 
lip, duke of Burgundy, and was set at 
liberty upon this condition : that as oft as. 
he should be summoned, he should return 
himself into the power of the duke. 
While he was thus at liberty, it fell out, 
that upon the death of his brother Lewis, 
king of Naples, he was called to succeed 
him in that kingdom; and at this time it 
was, that the duke of Burgundy demanded 
his return according to his oath. Renatus 
well understood that this came to pass by 
the means of Alphonsus of Arragon, who 
gaped after Naples, and he was also prof- . 
fered by Eugenius the Fourth, to be dis- 
pensed with in his oath : notwithstanding 
all which, he determined to keep his faith 
inviolate, and so returned to the duke ; by 
him he was put in safe custody: yet at 


last he was again set at liberty, but not 
zefore such time as that, through this his 


constrained delay, the enemy had secured 


the kingdom to himself. : 


17. Autaif, king of some part of Ire- 
Jand, warring against king Ethelstan, dis- 


guised himself like a harper, and came 


~ fost both life and crown, if with an ua- 
into Ethelstau’s tent ; whence being gone, 


grateful mind you had fled without my - 
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a soldier who knew him, discovered it to 
the king, who being offended with the 
soldier for not declaring it sooner, the sol- 
dier made this answer: ‘* I once served 
Antaff under his pay as asoldicr, and gave 
him the same faith 1 now give you; if 
then I should betray him, what trust could 
your grace repose in my truth ? Let him 
therefore die, but not by my treachery ; 
and let your care remove your royal self 
from danger, by removing your tent from 
the place where it stands ; lest at unawares 
he assail you ;” which the king did; and a 
bishop pitching in the same place, was 
that night, with all his retinue, slain by 
Antaf¥; hoping to have surprised the king, 
and believing he had slain him, because 
himself knew his tent stood in that place. 


/ 


18. Shah Abas T. King of Persia, 
being one day out hunting in the moun- 
tain, and having wandered to a_ dis- 
tance from his attendants, found a young 
man playing on a flute, near-a flock of 
goats.. Theking having asked him some 
questions, was so struck with the acuteness 
of his replies, and the solidity of his judge 
ment, that he committed him to the 
care of the kan, or governor of Je- 
hiras, giving him orders to cause him 
to be properly educated. This young man 
made such a rapid progress in his studies, 
that he soon excited the admiration of the 
nobility at court, and acquired the good 
graces of the Sophi, who honoured him 
so far as to give him the name of Maha- 
med Ali Beg, together with the office of 
nazur, or intendant of his household. 
The king being convinced of his fidelity 
and prudence on every occasion, sent him 
twice as ambassador to the Great Mogul, 
and was much pleased with the result of his 
“negociations, for Mahamed had the firm- 
ne{s not to be suffer himself to be corrupt- 
ed by presents; a thing very uncommon 
among the Mahometans. ‘This integrity 
raised up against him a host of enemics, 
particularly among the eunuchs and the 


women, who always find means to com-: 


mand the'royal ear, but none of them 
would venture to speak to his disadvan- 
tage, because his Sovereign entertained 
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-hamed had caused to be buiit, 


too high an opinion of his fidelity, Af 
ter the death of that’ sovereryn, how- 
ever, his enemics endeavourcd to effect 
his ruin with Sehah Sch, his successor, 
who, being a young man, was move sus- 
ceptible of the bad impressions which they 
wished to give him, in regard to the cous 
duet of the intendant of his household. 
They representec to the king, that as. Ma- 
in his 
own name, several caravanseras, and a 
magnificent palace for his own use, he 
could not erect all these grand works, 
without employing part of the public mo- 
ney, for which he ought to be made to 
account. The Sophi, desiroug to ascertain 
the truth of this accusation, order.d Ma- 
hamed to settle his accounts within fifteen 
days; but this faithful intendont begged 
his majesty to come the next day to the 
treasury, where the king found every thing 
in good order. From the treasury .he 
proceeded to the house of Mahamed, who 
gave him a very small present, for it 18 
customary in Persia, that those who are 
honoured with a visit from the kiog, musr, 
testify their gratitude by giving him a 
present. Shah Sefi was surprised to 
find all the apartments of his house or- 
namented in the simplest style, and 
could not help admiring the moderas 
tion which he had shewn in so exalted a4 
station. One of the eunuchs observing a | 
door, shut by means of three large pad- 

locks, informed the king, who bad over- | 
looked it.. His majesty had the curiosity 
to ask Mahamed, what treasure was con-~" 
tained in that place, which was shut 
with so much care. Mabamed replied, © 
that the whole of his property was con- 
cealed in it, all the rest being the pro- 
perty of his majesty, and immediately 
opened the door of the apartment, inwhich 
nothing was found hut Mabamed’s crook, ~ 
his wallet, the goat’s skin, which he filled 
with water, his tute, and his shepherd’s — 
dress, all suspended by a nail from the- 
wall. The nazar seeing the king’s astoz _ 
nishment, related to himthe history of his 
good fortune, and in what manner he had 
been brought to court by order of Shah 
Abas, begging his majesty to permit him, ~ 
if his services were of no utility, to allow 
him to resume the habit of hig original 
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occupation. The king was so struck with 
this virtuous conduct, ‘that he took off the 
dress he then wore, and gave it to the 


nizar, which is the greatest honotr that | 


‘a king of Persia can confer on a subject ; 
gta putting on another, returned to his 
pilace, Vahamed continued in the ex~ 
ercise of his office, notwithstanding the 


efforts of his enemies, and died in that 


employment. 


ft 
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of the exrct Obedience sathie h some have 
yielded to their Superiors. 


~Wuew Metellus had disinherited his 
sons, they choose rather to have no share 
in his estate, than toadmit of any dispu- 
tation about: the force of his wills and 
some haveitreely parted with liberty and 
life itself, Silvie either has come into 
competition with the commandment. of 
es superiors. 
. Tirabasus was a stout and valiant man, 
‘and ‘when'some: Persians came to lay hold 
on him, he drew his cimeter, and man- 
falty defended himself. His’ aggressors 
“thereapon. fearing to. be worsted “by him, 
cried out, “ That what they did was by 
the king’s command.” —'Tirabasus no soon- 
-er heard this, but he threw away his wea- 
pon, and gave his hands to be bound by 
then. 

2. ‘The great bassa of Aleppo, who was 
also an Emir or hereditar y prince, the year 
‘before my coming thither, had revolted 
from his.emperor, and fighting the bassas 
of Dasmascus and Carahemen, overcame 
them, The year following, and in’ my 
being there, the Grand Signior sent from 
Constantinople a Chiaus and two Janizaries 
in embassage to him’ When they came to 


Aleppo, the bassa was .in his own coun- 


try of Mesopotamia: the messengers 
made haste after him, but in their journey 


‘they met him coming to Aleppo, accom- 
- panied with his two sons and five hundred 
ha ‘Upon theshighway they deli-- 


orsemen, 
-vered their message, ‘where he stood still 
Deaud ‘heard them. _ 
Achmet was, that if he would acknow- 
~Jedge his rebellion, and for that. treason 
* committed send him his head, his eldest 
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son should both inherit his possessions - 
and the bassaship of Aleppo; that other- 
wise he would come with yreat forces in 
all expedition, ard in his own person 
would extirpate him and all‘his from the 
face of the earth. At the hearing of 
which the bassa, knowing he was. not 
able to resist the invincible army of his 
raster in his own person; he dismounted 
from his horse, and went to counsel with 
his sons, and nearest fiiends ; where he 
and they concluded it was best for him to 
die, being an old man, to save his race 
undestroved, and to preserve his son in his 
authority and inheritance. | This done, 
the Bassa went to prayer, and taking his 
leave of them all, kneeled down on his 
knees, where the Chiaus struck off his 
head, putting it into a box to carry with: 
him to Aleppo. The dead corpse was 
carried to. Aleppo, and honourably buried ; 
for | wasan eyewitness to that funeral feast. 
3. No monarch had ever the glory of 
being so exactly obeyed as was that poor 
fisher-boy in Naples, vulgarly called Mas- 
saniello. He ordered that men. should go 
without cloaks, gowns, wide cassocks, or 
such-like : which was universally obeyed, 
not only of the common sort, but the no- 
bility, all churchmen and religious orders, 
the two cardinals, Filomarino and T'rivul- 
tio, the apostolical Nuncio and. all the 
Bishops in that city. He commanded 


‘that all women, of what degree or quality 


soever, should go without their farthin- 
gales; and that when they went abroad they 
should tuck their petticoats somewhat high, 
that no arms might be carried by them. 

This order was alsoobeyed. He command- 
ed that all Cavaliers should deliver their 
arms, as also all noble persons, to the hands 
of such officers as he shonld send with 
commission to receive them. It was done. 
He ‘had at his beck an‘ hundred and fifty 
thousand men: and in the presence of 
the viceroy of Naples, he bade them cry 

out, * Let God live, let the holy virgin of 
Carmine live, let the king of Spain live ! 


live Filomarino and the Duke of Arcos, 


with the most faithful people of Naples !’’ 
The people followed him in every clause ; 
and at last ended with, ‘ Let the ill go- - 
vernment die; which they also echoed. 
This was his frst proof. He made a se- 
cond upon the people ; putting his finger 
to his mouth, there was a profound univers 
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sal silence, that scarce a man was known 
to breathe. - For a last proof of his au- 
thority, and the people’s obedience, he 
commanded, with aloud voice (out of the 
balcony wherein he was), that every soul 
there present, under pain of rebellion and 
death, should retire from the place they 
then stood; which* was punctually and 
presently obeyed, not one remaining be- 
hind ; so that the viceroy was amazed at 
such a ready and marvellous obedience. 
If he said, ‘* Bring me the head of such 
aone,” or, ‘ Let such a palace be burnt, 
and the house of such aone be plundered,” 
or any other the least thing commanded, 
at the very instant, without any doubts or 
replies, it was put in execution. All this 
was at Naples in the year of our Lord, 
1647. in the month of July. 

4, Thienkius, the emperor of China, had 
advanced an eunuch, called Gueio, to 
such height and power, that he styled 
him by the name of Father, and passed 
the absolute and sovereign command into’ 
his hands , so that persons of the greatest 
eminency were put to death by his orders 
for trivial matters: it was enough if they 
could not bow themselves to flatter and 
fawn upon him. Zunchinius succeeded 

‘in the empire, his brother being dead 
without issue, and he having resolved the 
destruction of his over-potent eunuch, 
sent him an order to go visit the tombs of 
his ancestors, to consider if any of those 
antient monuments wanted reparation, 
He had not gone far upon his journcy, 
but there was presented to him, ‘by order 
from the emperor, a silver box, with a 
halter of silk folded up in it;. by which 
he understood he was commanded to hang 
himself, which he accordingly did. 

5. Amongst the Persians before the 
palace there perpetually stands a seat of 
iron with three feet: if it so fall out, that 
the king is more than ordinarily displeased 
with any Persian, he may not fly to any 
temple or other sanctuary; but standing 
at this tripos of the king’s, he is there 


to expect his séntence ; and oftentimes, . 


at the distance of some days, the King 
sends one to put an end to his fearful ex- 

pectation, by taking away his life. | 
6. In that part of Syria which the Per- 


Of the exact Obedience which some have yielded to their Superiors. 


sians once held, there is a people called 
Assassines, or as Nicetas calls them Cha- 


sians : these are wont so to reverence and : 


observe the commands of their Prince, 


that they perform them with all the readi- — 


ness and alacrity, how daigerous or diffi- 
cult soever the execution of them be. 
At the first sign or intimation by gesture 
of their king, they will immediately cast 
themselves headlong from rocks and 
towers, leap into the waves, throw them- 
selves into the fire, or being sent by him to 
kill any’ such prince whose death he de- 
sires they set themselves about it, despis- 
ing all the tortures they must endure after 
they have performed the murder, or dis- 
covery of their intention. When Henry 


Earl of Campania passed from Antioch \— 


towards Tyrus, having obtained a safe- 
conduct, the prince of this pecple, called 
Vetus, gave hima strange assurance of 
his people's obedience; for he shewed 
him several persons standing upon the top 
of ahigh tower: one of these he called 
out by name, who no sooner understood 
his command, but without any delay cast 
himself down from thence in their sight, 
and, broken in pieces with the fall, -he 


immediately died. ‘The king would have — 


called out others to trial, and was with 
difficulty diverted from his designs by the 
earnest entreaties of the earl, who was 
astonished with wonder and horror at the 
experiment, ‘The Salsidas of the Sequi- 


mar of Arabia the Happy, perform the — 


same at their pringe’s command, 
7. When Hannibal made war against 
the Romans in Italy. he at that time had 


under his standard Carthaginians, Numi- © 


dians, Moors, Spaniards, Baleares, Gauls, 


Ligurians, and anumber of Jtalian people, — 


and yet the general was of that authority 


amongst them, that though his army con- — 
§ 8 y 


sisted of so many and different nations, and 
that the war was drawn out into so long a 
continuance, and that there was such a 
variety of events therein, yet in all that 


time there never was known that there — 


was any stir, tumult, or sedition, amongst 


them. 


8. Instead of crowns and sceptres the — 


ornaments of the kings of Peru, whereby 


—" 


they shew their majesty, are these: they — 
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wear certain tassels of red wool,’ bound 
about their heads, hanging down upon 
their shoulders, almost covering their eyes, 
_whereat they hang other threads, which 
they use when they would have any thing 
done or executed. ‘They give that thread 


unto one -of the! lords, that attend, upon ~ 


them: by this token they command in all 
their provinces, and the king hath done 
whatsoever he doth desire... At the sight 
of this thread, his pleasure is by his sub- 
jects with so great diligence and dutiful 
obedience fulfilled, that the like is not 
known in any place of the world: for if 
(by this way) he chance. to command that 
a whole province. shall be destroyed, and 
utterly left desolate, both of. men and all 
living creatures whatsoever, it is done. 
If he send but one of. his servants to 
execute the severest of his. commands, 
although he send no other power or aid 
of men, nor otber commission, than one 
of the threads of his quispe!, it is sufhi- 
cient; and they willingly yield themselves 
to all.dangers, even to death and destruc- 
tion. ' sol ukeat hy 

9g. Xerxes flying out of Greece, _the 
ship or boat was so over-pressed with the 
numbers of such as were got within her, 
that a tempest arising, they were all 
brought to the hazard of their lives. 
Here it was that Xerxes spoke to them in 
this manner: ‘ Since upon you, O Per- 
sians! depends the safety of your king, 
let me now understand how far you take 
yourselves to be concerned therein.” 
He had no sooner spoken these words, 
but that having first adored him, most of 
them leaped into the sea, and by their 
death freed their king of his present 
danger. 


Se ee 


. CHAP._XV. 


Of the. Generosity of some Persons, and 
the noble Actions by them performed, 


As amongst those starry lights where- 
with the arched roof of Heaven is, beauti- 
ful and bespangled, there are some more 
conspicuous for their extraordinary bright- 
ness and lustre, and draw the eyes of 
man with greater admiration towards 
them; so amongst the race of mankind 
there are some found to shine with that 
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advantage in point, of generosity and true 
no»jieness of mind, above the standard of 
hu nanity,,, that, we fix our eyes with 
equal wonder ,and delight upon those 
actions, which we know to. be the effects 
whereof the vulgar are incapable. | 
1. Cardinal Petrus) Damianus relates, 
that being a student at Faenza, one to’d 
him of an act of charity and generosity 
that happened, of which he made more 
account than of all the wonders of the 
world. It was this: a man whose eyes 
another had most traitorously pulled: out, 
was by th’s accident confined in a monas- 
tery, where he liyed an unspotted life, 
performing all offices of charity according 
to the ability of his body. ‘It fell out, 


the éruel creature who had dohe this 


mischievous act, sickened of a languishing 
malady, and was forced to be carried to 


‘the same place where he was whom he 


had bereaved of sight. His -conscience 
made him fear this man would endeas our 
to revenge his injury, and put out his 
eyes. On the contrary, the blind man 
made earnest suit to have the charge of 
him, as if he had sought some great-for- 
tune from the hand of a prince. He 
prevailed, and was deputed to the service 
of the sick man, and he dedicated to him: 
all the functions of his body, except the 
eyes which the other had pulled ‘out. 
Notwithstanding, saith the cardinal, he 
wanted not eyes, you would say the 
blind man was all eyes, all arms, all hands, 
all heart, to attend the sick man so much 
consideration, vigour, diligence-and affec- 
tion he used. 

2. In the cathedral church of Rome 


jp Normandy, is the sepulchre of Jobn 


duke of Bedford, and regent of France 
for King Henry the Sixth. An envious 


‘courtier persuaded Charles the Eighth to 


deface it: “God forbid,” said he, ‘ that _ 
I should wrong him, being dead, whom 
living, all the power of France was not 
able to withstand.” Adding withal, 


that “ he deserved a better monument 


than the English’ had bestowed “upon 
him.” | . 

3. Conrade succeeded Henry in the 
empire ; by this Henry Wenceslaus, the 
duke of Poland, was overcome in a bat- 
tle, and made a tributary of the empire. 
He afterwards rebelled, and took upon 
him the title ofa king; to whom succeeded 
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Mysias.in both the kingdom and con- 
tumacy towards the empire. Conrade 
therefore, by the help of his brother, had 
enforced him to quit Poland, and fly to 
Ulrick duke of Bohemia, who at that 
time was also an enemy to the empire. 
Ulrick despising all the laws of hospitality, 
gives Conrade to understand, that in case 
he would compound the difference betwixt 
them two, he would send him Mysias as 
his prisoner, to dispose of him as he 
should think meet. The generous Empe- 
ror so abhorred this villany, that immediate- 
ly he sent an express to Mysias, to Jet him 
know the danger he was in. — By this 
action (wherein so much. of the trne nobi- 
lity did appear) Mysias, who before had 
not yielded to Conrade his arms, was 
perfectly subdued, He went to the 
emperor, laid his crown at bis feet, and 
submitted to the payment of the former 
tribute. ' 

4, Dromichetes, king of the Getes, had 
overcome in. battle, and taken prisoner, 
' king Lysimachus, who had causelessly 
and unprovoked invaded him : yet though 
he had just occasion to have dealt severely 
with him, passing over the injury he had 
received by his assault, he familiarly (as 
other kings their treasures) shewed him 
the poverty of himself and his people, 
_ saying, that he was very well contented 
therewith. That done, he gave him his 
liberty, and presented him with such gifts 
_ ashe could: and withal, at parting gave 
this counsel; that for the future he should 
not make war upon such people, the 
conquest of whom would yield him no 
profit, but rather use them as friends. 

5. When Pyrrbus king of Epirus warred 
upon, the Romans, the king’s physician, 
called Nicias, sent a letter to Fabricius 
the Roman consul and general, promising 
him therein to poison Pyrrhus. Fabricius, 
detesting to be rid of his enemy in so base 
a way, and desirous that the treacherous 
servant might meet with his due reward, 
sent back the letter to Pyrrhus himself, 
withal advising him to take heed to him- 
self, for that he seemed to be but an ill 
judge of either his friends or enemies. 

he king having found out the treason, 
hanged up his physician, as he deserved ; 
and sent back all the prisoners to Fabricius 
. without ransom: but the generous consul 


of his kingdom. 
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would not receive them in that manner; 
but sent him an equal number of. his, 
which he had formerly taken. 

6. One of the emperors of China, 
going his progress, met with a certain 
company leading some malefactors to pu- 
nishment: he caused his coach to stop, 
and enquired what the matter was ? which, 
as soon as he understood, he fell into a 
passionate weeping. They who accom- 
panied him'began to comfort him, and, 
said one amongst them, “ Sir,’ in a com- 
monweaith there must be chastisements, 
it cannot be avoided; so have the former 
kings,. your predecessors, commanded it 
to be; so have the laws ordained it; so'doth 
the government of the State require it.” 
The emperor replied, ‘(1 weep not to see 
these men prisoners, nor to see them chas- 
tised; I know very well, that the good 
without rewards are not encouraged ; and 
without chastisement, the wicked are not 
restrained ; that correction is as necessary 
to the government of a kingdom, as bread 
is for the nourishment and sustenance 
thereof: but weep, because my time jsnot 
so happy as that of old was, when the 
virtues of the princes were such, that 
they served as a bridle to the people, and 
their example was sufficient to restrain the 
whole kingdom. 

7. Alphonsus the Twe'fth, king of 
Syain, was driven out of his kingdom by 
his son Sancius, and reduced to those 
straits, that Le was forced to offer to pawn 
his crown to Abenyuza,* the king of 
Morocco, for a great sum of mony. 
But Abenyuza, as a neble and most gene- 
rous prince, hearing of the distress of 
Alphonsus, sent first his ambassadors to 
endeayour a reconcilement. betwixt the 
father and son; that not succeeding, he 
not only assisted him with money, but 
also with a great army, and with his own 
treasure he reinstated him in a great part 
That: which renders 
this, action the more truly generous, is, 
that neither diversity of religion, nor the 
memory of those wars, that had long and 
bitterly been waged betwixt this Alphon- 
susand him, could hinder him from lend- 
ing him both men and money, from ven- 
turing his own person in his behalf, cross- 
ing the seas in favour of him, and exposing 
himself to foreign nations, and divers 
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hazards, in an affair whereof he could 
expect no profit to himself. ; 

8. The bassa of Natolia, leading a 
parcel of Turks, as the forerunners of 
Bajazet’s army, was entrapped by an 
ambush of the prince Ciarcam, and most 
~ of his soldiers cut in pieces, himself was 
taken prisoner, and seut to. Tamerlane. 
He demanded the reason why Bajazet 
shewed 
which he should find strong enough to 
abate his pride, The bassa replied, that, 
‘‘his lord was the sun upon earth, which 
could endure no equal; that he was asto- 
nished to see how he had enterprised so 
dangerous a journey to hinder the forzune 
of his lord; and that he committed great 
folly in going about to resist the same.” 
«© T am,’ said Tamerlane, “ sent from 
Heaven ‘o punish his rashness, and to 
confound his pride.” Then changing his 
discour e, he asked if his master did come 
resolved to give him battle. ‘““Assure your- 
self,” said he, “there is nothing more 
he desireth: and would to God I might 
acknowledge your goodness: in giving me 
leave’ to assist my Lord at that battle.” 
«© Good leave have thou,” said Tamerlane, 
‘vo thy ways, and tell thy lord, that 
thou hast seen me, and that in the battle 
he shall find me on horseback, where he 
shall see a green ensign displayed.” He 
then gave the bassa both his liberty and a 
fair horse, well furnished, although he 
well knew he was shortly to use both 
against himself, 

g. There was among the, Huguenot 
faction one John Poltrot, Sieur de Mere- 
borne, of anoble family near Angoulesme. 
This man lay in wait for the life of Fran- 
cis duke of Guise; and upon the twenty- 
fourth of February, 1503, performed his 
wicked intention: for the duke being 
against Orleans, retired that evening unarm- 
ed to his lodging. Poltrot, mounted on a 
swiftjennet, discharged a gun at him laden 
with three bullets, which all three hit him 
on the right shoulder,. and passing through 
the body, so wounded him, that he died 
on the third day after his hurt. But the 
praceedings of the queen-mother were 
much different : for when soon after this 
a Huguenot captain, commonly called 
La Motte, offered himself to find means 
to kill Andelot; she caused him to be 
apprehended by her guards, and sent him 
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such contempt of his army, 
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bound to the same Andelot, that he might 
punish him as he pleased himself. Surely 
there are few examples of the like gene- 
rous actions in any of our modern stories. 

10. The emperor of China, called 
Vamlie, had no child by his lawful em- 
press; but had two sons, one-by a maid 
of honour, which was the eldest, and 
another young son by one.of his concu- 
bines. ‘This son he loved very much: 
and by reason of the particular affection 
he bore him, he would by all means leave 
him the kingdom, saying, ‘* that by reason 
he had no son by the empress, the succes- 


‘sion was not of right to any of the rest, 
‘but that it belonged to him to elect whom 


he pleased; and because the elder was 
the son of a servant, he chose rather to 
leave the kingdom to the other.” But for 
all this the great officers of the court did 
most stoutly oppose him, saying, ‘ that 
since he had commerce with that servant, 
she was ennobled by a superior law, and 
that her son being the eldest, ought not to 
lose the right and privilege of his birth.” 
The king, notwithstanding, persisted in 
his intentions, and. the rest to oppose 
them: whereupon many were by the 
king’s orders thrust out of their places ; 
others Jeft them of their own accord, 
and having laid down the ensigns of their 
dignity, hung them at the gate of the 
palace, and departed to their own houses, 
despising at once the honour, profit, dig- 
nity and revenue of their places, only for 
the defence of the laws and customs of 
the realm, and the preservation of the 
just right of a youth that wanted protec- 
tion. The king, at length, though a 
more potent than himself had seldom sat 
on the throne, was yet enforced (besides 
his custom) to hold a royal audience ; and 
taking his eldest son, now as prince, he 
placed him next behind him, and shewing 


him to the Mandarines, he recommended 


unto them the care of the public peace 
and quiet without doors, assuring them 
that all was quiet in the palace, and that 
Thai Cham (that was the name of the . 
prince) should succeed him in the king- 
dom, as in effect it fell out. 
11. The daughters of the emperors of 
China have their palaces in the city of 
Pekin. One of the domestic servants of 
one of those princesses had committed 
sundry insolences, and amongst those one 
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that. deserved death. The Mandarines 
much desired to apprehend him; but in’ 
the palace they could not, and he never 
went abroad but when he waited on his’ 
princess. Atlength a Mandarine resolved 
to take him by any means he could; and 
therefore when the princess went’ next! 
abroad, he, with him and his men, set him- 
self before the coaches made them stop, 
and then presently laid hands on’ the 
criminal, and carried him away. The 
princess, resenting the affront that was’ 
done her, returned immmediatly to the 
palace full of indignation, ahd was so 
transported with choler, that (not staying 
the king’s return from the audience, 
where he then was) she went thither in 
person to complain. ‘The Mandarine was 
presently sent for, who had put himself 
in readiness, supposing he should be called. 
He presented himself before the king whe 
sharply reproved him. 
« Sir, I have done nothing but that which 
your Majesty commandeth, and your law 
ordaineth.” “* But you ought,” replied 
the king, “ to have sought some other 
time or opportunity.” ‘* [shave sought it 
Jong,’” answered the Mandarine, * but 
I should never have found it.” ‘© At 
Jeast,” said the king, “ ask my daughter 
pardon, and bow your head.” “* Where 
there is no fault,” said the other, ‘ there 
is no, need of pardon, neither will T 
ask pardon for having discharged my 
effice.” “Then the king commanded two 
Mandarines, that by force they should 
bow down his head tothe ground: but he 
by strength kept up himself so stiff, that 
it was not possible for them to do it; so 
that the king sent him away, and a few 
days after gave order he should have a better 
office bestowed Upon him, being well 
pleased with his integrity, and generous 
zeal for justice, * - 

“12. "The Turks had’ taken the city of 
Buda, in Hungary, the inhabitants being 
fled out of it for fear: but the castle was 
guarded by German soldiers under the 
command of Thomas Nadast, the gover- 
nor. 
began to confer with the enemy about the 
surrender of the castle; which Nadast 
not enduring, being full of courage and 
constancy, broke’ off their conference, and 
commanded the guns to be planted against 
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He’ answered, 


“These ‘Germans, also  affrighted, 
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the enemy ; these cowards, converting 
their minds to villainy, laid hands upon 
their captain, bound him, while he threat- 
ened in vain; and having conditioned for 
the safety of their lives and goods, yielded 
up the castle. When the Turks were 

entered and found Nadast in bonds ; they 

related all to their emperor, as they had 
heard it from him, who was so incensed 

at their perfidious cowardice, that he im- 

mediately sent out bis Janissaries’ after 
them to cut them all in pieces. As for 

Nadast, he freed him ffom his bonds, 

caused him to be brought into his presence, 

highly commended him, invited him with 

a liberal stipend-to serve on his side, and 

when he refused, honourably dismissed 

him. 

13. Papiniavius was the honour of 
lawyers ;. and it was to this man the 
emperor Severus, when dying, recom- 
mended his two sons, with the govern- - 
ment of the empire; but the impious Ca- 
racalla, having imbrued his hands in ‘the 
blood of his brother Geta, was desirous 
that this excellent person should set some 
colour by his eloquence before. the senate 
and people upon an action so barbarous: 
to which proposal of his he made answer, 
‘*it was more easy to commit a _parricide, 
than to justify it,” uttering this truth to 
the prejudice of his head, which this 
wretched prince caused to be cut off. 

14, The father of Lycurgus being slain 
in a popular tumult, the kingdom of Sparta 
descended to Polydecta, the elder brother: 
but he soon after dying, it came in all 
men’s opinion, to. Lyeurgus; and he 
reigned till such time as it was known 
that the wife of his- brother was with. 
child. This once clearly discovered, he 
declared, that the kingdom did appertain 
‘to the son of Polydecta, in case his wife 
should be delivered of a male child: in 
the mean time he governed the kingdom 
in the quality of protector. But the lady 
privately sent to Lycurgus, offering him 
to cause an abortion, in case that he there- 
by receiving the kingdom, would also re- 
ceive her as his wife. He, though de- 
testing the impiety of the woman, yet re- 
-jected not her offer; but as one that ap- 
proved and accepted the condition,. repre- 
sented to her, that by no means ‘she 
should endanger the state of her body, by 
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any» naan harsh ‘médicaments as that case 
would require; but that as soon as. she 
was safely delivered, it should be shis care 
to see that the child should be destroyed. 
By this means he drew on the woman to 
the time of her travail ; which, as soon 
as he was informed of, he ordered persons 
ty be present, together with a guard at- 
tending there with this order, that in case 
she should be delivered of a. girl, they 


should leave it with the women, but if. 


otherwise, they should by all means forth- 
with convey it tocshimself, It so fell out 
that as he sat’ at spect with the nobles, 
she was delivered 


was. As soon as he received him, he 
said to them: that weve present, i O ye 
Spartans there is a king berh. te us!” ee, 
so placed him on the throne of the king- 
dom, * He gave him the name of Chari- 
dus, because all persons ,reecived him 

ith the greatest expressions of joy, and 
the highest admiration of the justice and 
greatness of his mind, that with so true 
#@ poneroeitys, ge preservés| and yielded 
up the kingdom fe) his nephew. 

135, 
of; Rome, ~yefused - to join with Brutus and 
Cassins in their war upon Augustus ; but 
after that Brutus was forcibly “driven from 


Rome, he sent him one hundred thousand | 


sesterces for a present, and took care. that 
| is papas be furnished with as inany more 
pirus. Contraiy to. the custom of 
pi other men, whilst Bratus was for- 
tunate, he 
after he was, 5 expell- >d and. laboured under 
__adyersity, he administered -to his wants 
- witha bounty to be. wondered at, 
E10, Tancred, the Norman, was in 
Syria, with Bemund his uncle, prince of 
Antioch. It happeved that Baemund was 
taken prisoner in a fight with the lufidels. 
“Three years Tancred, ‘governed the’ princi- 
pality in his room: in 1 which time having 
_ senlarged his territories, aud augmented 
shis treasure with a great sum, he ransomed 
his uncle, and resigned up all into his hands. 
digkd - Ferdinand, kins of Leon, by the 
instigation of some slanderous informers, 
ae brou ae to make. war. Die Pontius, 
Count of Minerba (an. did friend of his 
father’s,)- and had already taken divers 
places from him, clad ‘the third, 
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‘of his, brother, 


as he saw) good; 
hopeit was this way to preserve..his_king- 
dom to himself) but Sanctius, who. was 


a male child, and the 
boy was brought to him. where he then 


itus, Pomponius Atticus, a patrician © 


gave. him ho assistance; but, 


the famous Matthias Corvinus, 


king of Castile, and Msntheg to Ferdinand, 
being informed hereof, gathered a mighty 


army, and marched’ against bis brother. 


Ferdinand, ‘surprised and. terrified. with 
the coming of so sudden and unlooked- for - 
an enemy, mounting hi§ horse. with °a 
few of his followers, came into the camp, 
and told, him, he “ put 
himself into his hands, to deal with him 
(as. one-whose only 


a just king and a good brother, despising 
all the proffers he bad.made him, toldhim, 
that-he “* had not taken up arms’ for any- 


desire he had to wrest his-kingdom ,out..df 


his hands, and annex it to his own ;.but 
his sole design. was, that whatever had 
been taken away from count Pontius should 


be, restored to,him ; seeing he jad, been 


a great friend to their common parent, and 
had most valorously ‘assisied him against 
the Moors.” This was gladly yielded to 
by Ferdinand ;' and as'soon as it was done 
Sanctius returned to his own territories. ~ 
18. Emanuel the first, king of Po: ‘tus 


_gal, levied a most puissant army, with ‘a 


design to pass into Africa, where ‘victory 

seemed to attend him: when being upon 
his march, and just ready to tianspott 
his army over those straits which fdivide 
Spain and Mauritania, the Venetians dis- 
patched ambassadors to intreat succours 
from him as their ally against the Furks, 
who had now declared war against them. 

‘This generous prince resolutely suspended 
his hopes of conquest, to assist his ancient 


friends, and suddenly altered his design, 


and sent his ar my entirely to them, “de- . 
ferring his entérprise _ upon’ Algiers to 
another season. 

‘19. The Venetians had icky da them- 
selyes with the Turks against the Hunga- 
rians: they aided them to-the ruin of that 
Kingdom, and reduced that country’ al- 
most to a desolation; and having been 
the cause of the death of two of their 
kings, of which the great Hunniades was 
the Tast, yet notwithstanding, seeing them- 
selves afterwards “all in. danies by ‘the 
Turks, their’ alii ies, they sent ambassadors 
té Hungary, to imolore: suiccours: from 
son to 
Elunniades ; who, after’ he had: afforded 
chittr an honourable” 1 Sami acs and ‘Te- 
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‘proached them’ with ‘their unworthy and 
‘hateful proceedings, did yet grant them 
‘the suecours wnt they had igh ti at his 
‘hands. © 


-20. ‘Renatus, avis of. Toor; aii 


‘fire and sword was driven out of his duke- 
‘dom by Charles, the last duke of Burgundy; 
‘afterwards, by the help of the Switzers, he 
‘overcame and slew in battle him from 
‘whom he had received so great a calamity. 
‘With great industry he sought ‘out the 
‘body of Charles amongst the multitude of 
the slain ; not'to insult his corpse, or ex- 
pose it to mockery, but to bury it, as he 
did at St. George's in the town of Nancy : 
the ‘and his whole court followed «it in 
‘mourning, with as many priests and torches 
-as could be procured ; discoyering'as many 
signs of grief at the faneralof” his enemy, 
as e if it on been that of re own father. 


21. > ‘Half, king. is Rogaland and 
Herdaland, in Noaraaye rendered himself 
celebrated by his. frequent and success- 
ful maritime expeditions.» He. suffered 
no ‘person to accompany him, until he 
had given sufficient proofs of his strength 
and courage ; and all his men, were sub- 
jected to conditions, which rendered them. 
valiant in, eombat, and: merciful towards. 
the vanquished. This association coms 
manded the whole of the North. Sea, and, 
formed, as it were, a small floating repub- 
lic. Haying acquired abundance of ho- 
nour, and great. riches, they resolved, at 
the end of several years, to. return to Nor-~ 
way, but on their way thither, they were 
‘overtaken by a dreadful, storm, which 
threatened them with destriction. Their 


ship being heavily laden, was in, danger of » 


sinking, ‘and. they ‘had :no,. other resource 
than to throw a part of the, people over- 
-bourd, in .order to. save the rest. Half 
proposed that they. should cast lots, in or+ 
‘deg to determine whiclr of them should be 
-s-qificed ;. but he had “scarcely spoken, 
when each. vied, ths another, who should 
first offer, himself, and:without waiting . for 
the casting of lots, they jumped into, the 
, Seay, until the taal wes. lightened. , 

22, Ing], . pringe, of Norway had 
comnyssi tioned Dagfind,,ene’ of tis brave 
} captains, to -build the Castle of. Bergen; 
“The Bagles,a peopleof that country, who 


“had elected another king, and who were 


a a Ate oT wt 
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hostile'to Ingi, advanced towards Bergen, 
‘which they attacked, and summoned Dag 
find to surrender. Dagfind made along and 
-brave defence, but the enemy having obtain 
‘eda reinforcement, and seeing no possibility 
iof. res'sting them any ‘longer, he sent to’ 
‘Puilip, king of the Bagles, \and offered to. 


‘submit, provided safety: were ensured to’. 


himself, and to his people. Philip repliedy 


that He would grant: him his life, but that: - 


he would enter into. no promise in re~ 
gard to’ his people. «**Tell then your, 
ing,” said Dagtind to’ the messenger, 


king 
‘i chat I will: accept nothing for myself 


‘alone; my soldiers must live with: me,:or 
L.will dietalong with them.” Philip was’so’ 
‘much struck with 
brave man, that he complied with his re= 
x ee after which he surrendered. 


CHAP.’ XVI. . 
of the Frugality of some Men. in their 
| Apparel, furnitures and other Things. 


ihe ig 8 kings of India used to dry the 
bodies. of their. ancestors ; ; which. done, 
they caused them to be hung up at the 
roof of their, palace in precious cords ; 
they, adorned them with gold. and jewels 


‘tthe resolution’of this — 


s 
ee eee 


oe 


of all sorts, and so preserved them with a 


care and reverence, little short of vene- 
ration itself» Of thé like ridiculous super- 
stition are they guilty, who make Over- 
careful and’ costly, provisions for \ those 
bodies of theirs, which will, ere long,’ be 
‘breathless and stinking carcases.* “Ihey 
Aare usually souls. of an’ over- delicate and 
Voluptuous constitution and temper, that 


_are so. delighted with {bis kind of luxury ; 
whereas the most worthy: meh, and” per- 


Sons of the greatest improvements by rea- 
son and experiencé, have expressed such a 
moderation herein, as may almiost'seema 


kind of carelessness and neglect of them- | 


sely es. 


ple OF Lewis the” Eleventh, | king of 
‘France, there is found in the chamber. of 


accounts, anno 1461, “two shillings | for 
fustain to new-sleey c his majesty’ s old doub- 
Tet, and, three halfpence for liquor to 
grease his boots, 1 choose rather to call 


it, his frugality than | covetousness,’ “‘mnas-— 
much ‘as. No man. was more liberal ‘of his _ 


‘Coin than himself wheré Occasion did-ré- 


fet, ies P. $80 *-f21.) Recuiel de 


_guire, 
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quire, as Comines; who wrote his: history, 


and was also of his council, doth frequent- ) 


ly witness. uo pry 
22, Charles the fifth, emperer. of Ger- 


many, was very. frugal; especially. once,, 
being. to: make-a royal. entrance .into the, 


city of Milan, there was great preparation, 
for his entertainment; the houses) and 
streets were. beautified..and -adorned ; the. 
citizens dressed in their richest ornaments, | 
a golden canopy was prepared to be carried 
over his, head, and great expectation there 
was to see.a gteat and glorious emperor.. 
But when he entered ‘the city, he came, 
in a plain black cloth cloak, with an old, 
hat on his head;.so,that they .who, saw, 
liim,,not believing their eyes, asked which, 
was he ? laughing.at themselves for,. being, 
_so deceived in their expectations... 1 4... 

Au-, 


- 8. The meanness of the emperor . 
gustus’s furniture and household-stuff,, 
doth appear to,this day, in the beds and, 
tables that areleft, the most of which are. 
scarce so costly as those of a private per-) 
son. It is saidhe used not to lie in any 
bed) but such as was low and_moderately 
covered, and for his wearing apparel it was 
rarely any other than such as was home- 
spun, and made by his wife, sister, daugh- 
ter, and grand-children. HOE GRAD 

4, The emperor. Rodolphus did not.at all 
differ from a private. person in his habit ; 
and being at) Mentz, he walked out jQne 
morning alone. |The ‘air was -cold:and> 

piercing ;:and therefore, having observed a) 
fire in abaker’s shop, he went in and began, 
to warm himself.» But the woman ofthe’ 
housey judging ofthim only by his apparel; 
after she had treated him with, more than) 
a sufficiency of: ill-language, threatened, to: 
throw scalding wateérion him if: he did not, 
depart. “Nor was hé»only thes meaaly' 
_ accottréd upon cordindby days, but evenin; 

that great solemnity; when Ottocarusbeing» 

__ Overéome:(the. then king of Bohemia); was, 
received by him to. ‘pay him homage upon 

_ his knees ; the kingof Bohemia came with, 
- a splendid retinue j/vhisattendants and; 
their horses shone/with jewels, gold, and; 
silk  and\when the emperor was advised: 
bychis: nobles to: appear) in his imperial, 
 tobes) “ No” ‘said he, + therking: of Bo-) 
hentia hath oftenlaughed:at'my grey coat,’ 
dnd nowmy grey: coat shalllaugh at him.” 


; { ir 
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8. Alexanderethe Great, in his. habit, - 
little differed from a private person; and 
when one day, after much labour and, 
sweat, he was about to bathe himself in the 
river, Cydnus, he undressed himself in the, 
sight of his army: esteceming it apiece of 
gallantry to shew that he was content with 
such apparel. as was cheap, and easily 
procured. Ry ‘a | 
6. Mr. Herbert: tells, «that, at the 
public audience of the, lord ambassador, , 


‘upon two or three white silken shags, sat 
the potshaw or emperor of Persia, Abbas, _ 


who, though he)was more beloved at home, | 
more famous abroad, . more formidable'to 
his enemies than-any, of his predecessors, 
was found at that time in a plain red. 
callico coat, quilted with cotton ;.a8 1f he, 
should have said, we might see his dignity 
consisted in his parts and prudence, nat to: 
steal respect, by) borrowed colours or rich, 
embroideries... His turban was white ;. his, 


waist was girded with a thorg of leather,, 
and his courtiers were but ordinarily at- | 


tired.” ’ 
7. Plutarch relates.of Marcus Cato the, 
elder, that he never put on a garment that. 
cost him more than an hundred pence: he 
drank, in his przetor and consulship, the: 
same wine that labourers. use to drink of; 
and when' he: would treat himself, with un- 
usual magnificence, he would fetch his sup- 
per from the market-that cost him thirty, 


halfpence.. He soon disposed of a painted, 


Babylonish garment that wasieft him by in- 
heritance. He bought, no slave at above one 
thousand five hundred pence,‘ as. one, that. 
cared: not for. them that were tender and 


handsome, but sought for such as were 


strong, able,to work, and to look after his 
horses and hetds, ~He.used to say,‘ That 
nothing which,is superfluouscan be had at 
a small rate: and that for his part -he ace, 
counted that,dear of a halfpeany of which 
he had nomeed.”® . et 

. §.. Plato being» minded ,to draw Timo-, 
theus; the'sonof Conon,, from sumptuous, 
feasts, and. superfluous. banquets, (which 
greaticaptains commonly make), invited. 


him, one day ‘to asupper in the academy, 


which, was philosophical indeed and fru- 
gal; where,the table was not furnished 
withithose yiands which might distemper the 
body with'feverousheatsand inflammations; 


rm 
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but there was such a supper; upon whith 


ordinarily there follow kind and quiet 
sleeps, such fancies also as. engender few 


dreams, and those short ; and (ina word) 


where the sleeps do testify a great calmness 
and tranquillity of the body. The morrow 
after, his guest, Timotheus, perceiving the 
difference between these suppers and the 
other, said, “ That they who supped with 
Plato over-night, found the pleasure. and 
comfort thereof next day.” mit 

Q. Ptolemzus, the son of Lagus, king 
of Egypt, both supped, and also took his 
bed for the most partin his friends’ houses ; 
and if at any time he invited them to sup- 
per, he used their furniture, for he would 
send unto them to borrow their vessels, 
their boards, carpets, and table-cloths ; 
for that he had never about him any more 
than was sufficient fot the service of his 
own person: and he used to say, “¢ That 


to enrich others, seemed to him more regal 


than to enrich himself,” 
10. It is certain that our aneestors, in 


old time, so much hated and abhorred all’ 


excessive delicacy, superfluous and costly 


delights, and voluptuous pleasures; that, 


within the temple of the city of Thebes 
in Egypt, there stood a square. column 
or pillar, whereon were engraven certain 
curse :atid execratiors against their king 
Mints, who was the first that turned and 
averted the Egyptians. from their simple 
and frugal manuer of life, without money, 
without sumptuous fare, and chargeable 
delights.. It is said also that Technatis, 
the father of Bocchoréeus, in an expedition 
against the Arabians (when it chanced 
that hig carriages were far behind, and 
came not in due time to the place where he 
encamped) was content to make his supper 


of whatsoever he could get, and so to. 


take tp with a small’and very simple pit 
tarice, and after supper to lie upon a coarse 
and homely pallet, where he slept all night 
very soundly, without so much as once 
waking + whereupon he ever after loved 
sobriety Of life and frugality, and cursed 
the forementioned king Minis: which ma- 
lediction of his being, by the priests of 
that time, approved, he caused it to be en- 
graved upon the pillar aforesaid. 

11. The Thracians, as they lived in a 
country that abounded ‘with’ all things, 
especially with good wine, so they were a 


_ (8.) Phat. Moral, in Syitipdstie:': 6, p. 729.—/9 ) Plut. + de. 
Plut. Moral. th'l. de sid. & Osyr. p, 1290.-—(21.) Latigii Polyanth.’p. 460, 
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people somewhat too much addicted to 
luxury. When Agesilaus marched: with 


his army through their country, the Thra-. 


cians in honour of him sent him a present 
of meal, geese, cakes made of honey, and 
divers other things of great price, together 
with variety of swéetmears:; of all these 
Agesilaus only accepted of the meal, com 
manding, that-all the rest should be carried 
back again by those who had brought 
them. But when they importuned him 
with earnest entreaties that he would be 
pleased to accept of them, he commanded 
that all those should be distributed -and 
divided amongst the Helotes, that is, a 
sort of slaves belonging to the Lacede- 
moniins. When some asked the reason of 
that action of his, he told them * That 
such kind of delicacies were unseemly for 
men, who were addicted to the study of 
virtue and valour; and that those things 
which ensnared servile natures and disposis. 
tions, should be Kept far off from men of 
freedom and liberal education.” , 


rowel 


CHAP. XVII 


Of the Hospitality of some Men, and their 
Sree Entertainment of Strangers. 


The Lucinians havea law amongst them, — 
as unrepealable as those of the Medes and: 
Persians, ‘* That no‘man shall refuse the 
entertainment of a Stranger (especially. if- 
he be under any kind of necessity) that 
comes to him after the sun is set, witha 
purpose to lodge with him, and be enter-. 
tained by him ;” and in case of offend- 
ing against this law of hospitality, he is to 
be fined, stigmatized, and his house to be 
demolished, he beiife unworthy to: have 
one, that was unwilling to afford the use. 
of itto him that wanted it. Men that 
live always to themselves, had need tohave, 
a well-timbered bottom, for if once it 
proves leaky, they will find but few hands 
to stop it, but many to widen the breeches, 
that the whole may sink together. It was 
once the glory of England, thata plenti- 
ful country was given by Heaven to an 
hospitable and charitable people; | but, 
as. Mr. Fuller says, hospitality has fetched, 
itslust groan, and there is small hopes.it 
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will ever come to light again, whilst cost- 
ly equipages, and gaudy liveries on idle 


fellows backs, takes away what used to be 
— Jaid out in filling empty bellies. 
1. Lychas, the Lacedemonian, was fa-. 


mous for his munificence this way, whose 
constant eustom it was to entertain all 
those that came to try masteries in Sparta. 


If they were strangers his house was their” 


inn, while they were desirous to stay ; 
and when. they would not, they were 
civilly dismissed by him. -- . 

2 Jn the warof the Medes upon the 
Athenians, when for. fear of the enemy 
their wives and children were fled out of 
their country, the Treezenii recevied them 
into their city, where they were provided 
for upon the public account; and withal 
set forth an edict, that the children had li- 
berty to take and gather all sort of fruit, 
whenee they would, without fear of any 
punis ment to ensue thereupon, | 
. 3. Henry Wardlaw, precentot of Glas- 
gow, being at Avignon at the decease of 
Thomas Stewart, archbishop of S. Anz 
drews, was présented thereto, by pope 


Benedict the Thireenth. Of this man’s. 


gteat hospitality take ‘this instance 5 the 
masters of his house complained of the 
freat numbers that,resorted to him for en- 
tertainment ; and desiring that for the ease 
of the servants he would condescend to 
make a bill of household, that they might 
know who were to be served; he conde- 
scended : and whem his secretary was cal- 
led to. set down thenames of the household, 
being asked whom. he woald first name? 
he answered ‘“Fife and Angus.” (these are 
two large countries, Containing a million of 
people.) His servants hearing this, gave 
over their purpose ofiretrenching his family, 
for they saw he would haveno man refused 
that came to his house. | 
4. At Tednest, a city of Morocco, such 
respect is had to strangers, thatif a mer- 
ehant comes thither, and hath no acquain- 
tance, the gentlemenof the city cast lots 
which shali be his host, and they use him 
kindly, looking only for some present at 
his departure, intoken of his thankfulness. 


And if he be-a mean person, he may 


¢hoose his host without any recompence-at 


all expected from-him. | . 
"5. Tesegdelt is another city of the same 


kingdom, where a guard is set at the gates, 
net so much to keep out enemies, as to 
entertain strangers. At the first coming 
of .a stranger they ask him if he have any 
friends in the city ; if not, by the custom 
of the place, they must see to provide him 


entertainment upon free cost. 


6. Edward earl ef Derby was famous 
for unbounded charity and hospitality ; ‘his 
provision was stich as his own neighbour- 
hood supplied, and was rather plentiful 
than‘various, ‘solid than dainty, that cost 
him little, and contented his guests much ; 
his table was constant and even, ‘where all 
were welcome, and none invited : his hall. 
was full mostcommonly, his gates always. 
The one with the honest gentry and yeo 
manry who were his retainers in love and: 
observance, bringing good stomachs to his 
table, and resolved hearts for his service : 
the other with the aged, matmed, indus- 
trious poor, whose craving was prevented 
with compassion, and expectation with 
bounty: the firstbeing provided with meat, 
the second with money, and the third with 
employment. In a word, Mr. Camden 
obsetves, that’ hospitality lieth buried since 
1572, in this earl’s grave, whence may 
that divine Power raise it, who shall raise 
hit, but before the last resurrection ! 
Neither was he munificent at other men’s 
charge; for once a month he looked into 
his incomes, and once a week to his dis- 
bursements, that none should wrong him, 
ot be wronged by him. The earl of Der- 
by, he would say, shall keep his own 
house; whereof it isan observation of him 
and the-second duke of Norfolk, thatwhen 
they were buried, nota tradesman could 
demand the payment of a groat. they owed 
him ; nora neighbour the restitution of a 
penny wherein they had wronged him: 

7, Conradus Gesnarus, by the writer of 
his life, ‘hath this given him as part of his 
character : that “ his house was ever‘open- 
ed to all sorts of strangers, but especially 
to learned men, many whereof daily re~ 
paired tohim, some to see and be acquaint- 
ed with him, others to behold something 
that was rare and worthy of their sight in 
his keeping: for his house was replenished 
with great abundance of'such things. He 
had the careases of almost all exotic living 
creatures, or else the figures of them re~’ 


_.{3.) Sabeli Ex.k, 7.0.6. p.30%, ‘Plut. in Cimtone, *p. 484:++(2.) Sabell. Ex. 1. 7. c.'6. p. 304. Phuc. 
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presented in colours to the Jife ; he had’a’ 
nursery of very many plants, unknown in 


our country, in his garden ; more he pre- 


served dried in his boxes; he bad also'no 
despicable treasure of gems, metals, and’ 
fossils. 


toas many as cameé.to him; that were stu- 
dious in the things of nature, and learned- 
lyand elegantly would he discourse of the 
nature, efhicacy, and virtues of them; 
for though he did. not abound in gold and 
riches, yet he liberally and willingly did. 
impart what was in his power, and drawn 
out of the treasures of learning and expe- 
rience ; and he had many secrets in physic, 
imparted by the best physicians of Germa- 
ny, France, and Italy, and many others 
which he himself had found out, and tried 
with great success, of which, had he been 
‘sordid-and.covetous, he might have made’ 
a large increase to his private estate; yet 
all these he either published for the com- 
nion good; or else communicated to such 
friends as desired them of him. 

8. It is written of Celeus, that he was 
the first: man who delighted to assemble to 
his house a number of honourable persons ; 
which assembly he called Prytanzeum. 

9, Bernard Gilpin was rector of Hough- 
ton Je Spring, inthe reigns: of the queens 
’ Mary and Elizabeth: At his first under- 
taking the care ofia parishy he Jaid it down 
asa maxim, to do all the good im his pow- 
er, and to gain the affections of his parishi- 
oners : 
servile compliances ; but his behaviour was 
free ,without levity, obliging without 
meanness, and insinuating without'art. He 
condescended to the weak, bore with the 
passionate, and complied with the scrupu« 
jous: and in a truly apostolic manner £* bes 
came all things to, all men,”) , 
> To his humanity and courtesy he added 
an unwearied application to the instruction 
of those under his care; and with uncea- 
sing assiduity, he employed ‘himself in 
admonishing the vicious,:;and:encotraging 
the well intended; ‘so that inva few years 
he made a greater change: in his neigh- 
bourhood than could have been imagined. 

His. hospitable manner of. living:was the 
admiration: of . thes whole -country.' He 


None of these*did he keep ‘secret? 
to himself, but he willingly shewed them™ 


to succeed in this, he used no. 
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bushels’ of corn, twenty bushels ‘of malt,’ 


anda whole ox ; ‘besides 'a proportiotiable | 
quantity’ of other’ kinds of provisions,’ 
Strangers and travellers found a cheerful. 
reception,’ all were welcome. that canie, 
and even their beasts*had such care taken: 
of ‘them, that it was humourously’ said, 
“af a horse was turned loose in any part 
of the country, it would immediately 
make its way to the rector of Houghton’s.””. 
© Every Sunday, from’ Michaelmas till 
Easter,. was a sort of a: public’ day with 
him. During this‘season, he expected to 
see all his parishioners and their families.. 
For their reception he had three tables well. 
covered ; the first was forgentlemen, the’ 
second for bhusbandmen and farmers, and 
the third for day labourers: ‘This piece of 
hospitality he never omitted, even when 
losses, ‘or a scarcity of provision made its 
continuance rather difficult... Even'when 
he was absent from home; no’ alteration 
was made in his family expenees : 'the poor 
were fed as usual, and his neighbours en- 
tertained. TM : 
Lord Burleigh, the lord treasurer, be- 
ing sent by queen. Elizabeth to transact 
some affairs in Scotland ; \when he came: 


in Gilpin’s neighbourhood, ‘struek with’ 


the’ universal | praises’ which ‘filled’ every: 
mouth, he could not resist his inclination’ 
to’ see.a man ‘so truly*respectable ; and als 
though his lordshipcame on him unawares, 
yet he received his noble guest ‘with such 
true politeness, \and treated him-and his 
retinue.iniso afflnent.and generous a man-. 
ner, that the treasurer would’ often after=: 
wards say, ‘* he cotld hardly have expec- 
ted more at Lambeth.” ~-At his departure; 
embracing his generous ‘host, he told him,’ 
‘* he had \heard great ‘things in his com-+- 
mendation, but» he had seen what far 
exceeded all he had heard :’’ and wher 
he had: got to the top of.a hill, which is 
about a mile from» Houghton, “he turned 
his horse to take!one more | view ‘of the’ 
place, and broke out into this exclamation, 
«« There is enjoyment of life'indeed ! who 
can blame that man for not accepting a 
bishopric? what doth he want to make 
him greater, or happier, or more useful 'to 
mankind 2’ir3 yaa Mor iu hed 
As Mr. Gilpin’s whole life was’a series_ 


spent inhis family, | every:fortnight, forty. of “pious, generous, and:charitable acts, 
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there is: no doing him justice inthe limits 
‘wei are obliged:to prescribe ourselves in this 
work); although the scarcity of such ex- 
airiples,: as: well.as the pleasure they, must 
afford every: generous reader, may apolo- 
gizé for prolixity in this, However, we 
must farther observe, that Mr. Gilpins was 
nota high! dignhitary of the: church, or 
possessed ofa plurality of rich: benefices ; 
but he exercisedia noble hospitality, and a 
seemingly boundless-charity and liberality, 
with a ‘living sof four “hundred pounds a 
year, which he refused to exchange fora 
bishopric of Carlisle; and maay: rich be- 
nelices thatwere Rapa nee at different 
times. wel Jet a (3 
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Tr man alone i is a ‘wonder, the good and- 


virtuous man must’ certainly be a double 
‘one: he is such’-a varity, that Diogenes 
thought the sun at noon searcea sufficient 
light 1 to make his: discovery by when he 
went up and down in quest of such a one, 
whimsically carrying a candle aud Janthorn 
to assist his discovery. ~ Vir-bonus cito nec 
fieri,'nec intelligi potest ; nam ille alter for- 
tusse tanquam Phenic, anno guingentesimo 
nascitur: * A good man is neither guickly 
‘made, nor easily understood ; for like the 
phcénix of Arabia, there is possibly one of 
them born i in the space of. five hundred 
years,” This was the opinion of Seneca: 
‘and since the world, is so seldom enriched 
‘with these jewels, the reader will the less 
‘wonder at that poverty of instances, that 
is to be met with in writers, and may do 
well to have in greater veneration the yir- 
tues of those illustrious persons , which he 
__ is here presented with. 

“1, Camerarius ‘mentions an inscription 
‘upon a tombstone in Rome, near.thée place 
of the Jews, 1 in these words : ; Al” 


her B. Prisea ‘vivit Annos XVI 
“fra sey unguam peccavit nist 
bars! onguodmortua est. t..e.% 


TOE % ¢ re wha G I a : + 
\, “Ia this only she did amiss, that she died.” . 


hs Pines Vide. Big: I Dict..12 vols. 8vo. .  ..55) 
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--2. M; Portius Gato, the elder, lived with 
that integrity, «that though he was fifey 
times accused, her was yet so’ many:times 


adjudgedinnocent, nor did heiobtain'this by 


favour or wealth, bat against the favour and 
riches of almost. the whole city. His ho 
nesty and severity had raised him up very 
many enemies,;and much of envy, for:he 
spared no man; nor wasa friend to anywho 
was not -so to the. commonwealthe:;At 
last, being accused in his old age, hei re= 
quired and obtained that Tiberius '‘Sem~ 
pronius Gracchus, one .of the chiefest of 
his enemies, should be appointed for his 
judge: but even he acquitted him,.and 
gave sentence that he was. innocent. 
Through this his confident action he ever 
after lived. both in great glory and equal 
security. | 

3. It is said af king Henry the sib of 
England, that he had one immunity péecu- 


iar, that no man could ever be revenged 


of bay secing he never offered a man an 
injury: once “for all let his confessor be 
heard speak, who in ten years confession 
never found that he had said. or done any 
thing, for which he might justly be en- 
joined penance, 

4. When the corpse of Thomas Paveards 


second duke of Norfolk, was carried to be 


interred in the abbey..of Thetford, anno’ 
1524, no person could demand of him one 


groat for debt, or restitition for any injury 


done by him, 

5. Aristophon, the Nihonige used Pe 
boast amongst his citizens, that whereas he 
had been ninety-five times cited, and ac- 
cased before the tribunal of justice, yet he 
had ever been absolved and pronounced. 
innocent, in every of those trials. 

6. Julius Drusus, a tribune of the peo- 
ple, had a house,. that in many places lay 
open to the eyes of the neighbourhood. 
There camé a workman to him, and told 
him, that.at the=price of five talents, he 
would so alter it, that it should not be lia- 
ble to. that. inconvenience) “ I will give 
thee. ten talents,” said he, ‘* if thow. canst 
make my: house conspicuous in €very room 
of it, that so ail the city may behold after 
what manner I dead my life.” . For he 
was aman of great temperance and mode- 
ration.| Lipsius. calls him Livius Drusus, 
and relates the story in somewhat a dif- 
ferent eee to hers same purpose. 


1s) © smote, pst, Subsis. cent. 1. ¢. 97, _-(2.) Lips. Monit. lds ec. ” be 92. Plin. Nat. ‘Hist 1g. 
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7. Aristides was the most just and ho- 
nest person amongst all the Greeks, and by 
reason of the glory and name he had 
gained, was in danger of a ten years exile, 
which, from the manner of the suttrage, 
the Greeks call Ostracism. While they 
were now giving in their voices, and he 
himself was present, standing in the 
crowd and throug of the people, there 
‘came one to him, who (not able to write 
himself) desired him (being next to him) 
that he would write the name of Aristides 
in his shel], viz. him that he would have 
condemned and banished.  ‘* Do you 
know ‘him then,” said Aristides, ** or has 
he any ways injured you ?” « Neither,” 
said the other, ‘* but this is that which 
vexes me, and therefore I would he were 
condemned, because | hear him called up 
‘and down, Aristides, the just or honest.” 
Aristides took his shell, and wrote his 
name in it as he had desired. 

8. Svipio Nasica was judged once by the 
senate of Rome (and each of those senators 
weie sworn to speak without passion or af- 
fection), to be the best and most honest 
‘man that ever was from the beginning of 
the world: yet this same man, as upright 
and innocent 2s he was, through the in- 
gratitude of the people, was not suffered to 
die in his own country. 

g. M. Cato, the younger, was flatterer 
of no mortal: he frequently opposed Pom- 
pey, fearing his greatness, for he esteemed 
the commonwealth more dearly than any 
other person or thing. He was suspicious 
and jealous of any thing that was beyond 
‘measure, as dreading an excess of power 
in any upon the score of the republic. He 
sided with the people in any thing for their 
advantage; and would freely deliver his 
opinion in.things that were just, let the 
hazard and danger of doing it be as great 
as it would. 

10. Astlepiodorus went on a pilgrimage 
from the city of Athens into Syria, and 
visited most cities as he went along. This 
the undertook, that he might observe the 
manners of men and their way of life. His 
journey being ended, he said, ** that in all 
his perambulation he had not met with 
more than three men, that lived with mo- 
desty and according to the rules of honesty 
-and justice.” These three were Ilapius, a 
philosopher'in Antioch: Mares ‘of -Laodi- 


(7.) Lips. Monit. 1. 1.¢. 7. p. 90.—(8.) Plin. Nat. Hist. 1. 7. 34. p. 173. 
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cea, the most honest:man of that:age ; and >. 
Domninus, the philosopher; so that at 
should seem Heraclitus had reason for his. 
tears, who is said to weep as oft as he 
came abroad, in consideration of so many 
thousands of evil livers as he beheld about 
him. : 

11. Biblius (as we read of him) was a 
man of that integrity and singular absti- 
nence, in respect of what was another’s 
right, that if he casually saw any thing as 
he passed upon the way, he would depart 
without offering to take it up : saying, “ It 
was a kind of blossom of injustice, to seize 
upon what was so found.” Agreeable to 
which practice of his was that law of Sta- 
gira, Quod non posuisti ne tollas, ‘‘ Take 
not-that up which you never laid down.” 

12. When the senate of Rome was in 
debate about the election of censor, and 
that Valerianus was in nomination, Tre- 
bellius Pollio writes, that the universal ac- 
clamation of the senators was; ‘‘ The life 
of Valerianus is a censorship, Jet him be 
the judge of us all, who is better than all of | 
us: let him judge of the senate who can- 
not be charged with any crime: let bim 
pass sentence upon our life, against whom 
nothing is to be objected. Valerianus was 
almost a censor from his cradle; Valerianus 
is a.censor in his whole life. A prudent 
senator, modest, graye, a friend to. good 
men, an enemy to tyrants, an enemy to 
the viciovs, but a greater unto vice. We 
receive this man for our censor: him will 
we all imitate; he is the most noble 
amongst us, the best in blood, of exem- 
plary life, of excellent learning, of cheice 
manners, and the example of antiquity.” 
This was a glorious character of a man 
given by.so honourable an assembly : and. 
yet we see after what manner virtue is 
sometimes afflicted in the world: this 
worthy person having attained to the em- 
pire, was unfortunately taken by Sapores, 
king of Persia, and made his footstool. 

13. Upon the death of Julian, the ¢m- 
peror, by the unanimous consent of the 
army, Salustius, the prefect of the preetorian 
soldiers, was elected ; but he excused him- 
self, pretending his age and the, infirmities 
of his body ; so that Jovinianus, was there- 
upon chosen. When: hevalso was dead, 
by the means of this Saltstius, Valentini- 
anus, a tribune, was elected as emperor; of 
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this Salustius the prefect, Suidas saith, 
** That he was a persen of that integrity, 
that when Valentinian was emperor, he 
commanded any that had ever received any 
injury from him, that they shotld go to 
the emperor to complain of him: but there 
was no man that had any such complaint 
to prefer azainst him.” 

14. Richard the Second, king of Eng- 
land, was deposed, and Henry Bolingbroke 
crowned king in his stead. 
acted in parliament, ‘‘“Vhat the inheritance 
of the crown and realm of England should 
be united, and remain in the person of 
king Henry, and in the heirs of his body 

lawfully begotten: a motion was likewise 
made in the same parliament, what should 
be done with the deposed king?” Then it 
was that Thomas Merks, bishop of Car- 


_lisle, shewed at once his great loyalty and 


integrity: he rose up, and with extraordi- 
nary freedom and constancy, he made an 


honest and learned oration, wherein by 


Scripture, reason, and other arguments, he 
maintained the right of his deposed sove- 
Teign; resolutely opposed the ustrpation 
of his supplanter, conc'uding, that the par- 
Hiament had neither power nor policy to 
depose king Richard, or in his place to 
elect duke Henry; and however this doc- 
trine first got the goad prelate a prison, 


and then the loss of his life, yet the me- 


_ Mory of so gallant an action shall never 


‘5 
} or, 


_ die, so long as fidelity and loyalty shail 
_ have any respect amongst'men, 
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Tue ancients had a most excellent em- 


blem, whereby they used to express a true 
and sincere friendship; they pictured it in 


the shape of a young man very fair, bare- 
headed, and meanly attired ; on the out- 


» side of his garment was written VIVERE 


ET MORI, “To live and die;” and in 
‘his forehead AESTATE ET HYEME, 


_ In summer and winter ;’’ his breast was 


_ Open, so that his heart might be seen ; 


‘and with his tinger he pointed to his heart, 


where was written PROPE LONGE, “ Far. 


and near.’ “ But such faithful friends,” 


It was also-en- ~ 
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saith bishop Morton, “ are in this age (for 
the most part) gone in pilgrimage, and 
their return is uncertain ; we must, there- 
fore, for the present, be content to borrow 
instances from the histories of former 
times *,”’ 

1, One Mesippus relates in Lucian, 
that he one day seeing a man comely, and 
of eminent condition, passing along in a 
coach with a woman extremely ordinary, 
he was much amazed, and said, “ He 
could not understand why a man of prime 
quality, and so fine a presence, should be 
seen to stir abroad in the company of a 
monster.’ Hereupon one that followed 
the coach, overhearing him, said, ‘* Sir, 
you seem to wonder at what you now see; 
but if 1 tell you the causes and circum- 
stances thereof, you will much more ad- 
mire. Kuow, this gentleman whom you 
see in the coach is called Zenothemis, and 
born in the city of Marseilles, where he 
heretofore contracted a firm amity with a 
neighbour of his named Menecrates, who 
was at that time one of the chief mén of 
the city, a8 well in wealth as dignities. 
But, as all things in the world are exposed 
to the inconstancy of fortune, it happeuea, 
that (as it is thought) having given a false 
sentence, he was degraded of honour, and 
all his goods were confiscated. Every 
man avoided him as a monster in this 
change of fortune, but Zenothemis, his 
good friend, who, as if he had loved mi 
series, not men, more esteemed him tn his 
adversity than he had done in prosperity, 
and bringing him to his house, shewed 
him his treasures, and conjured him to 
share them with him, since such werethe 
laws of amity.” ‘The other weeping for 
joy to see himself thus.cntertained in such 
sharp necessities, said, “ He was not so 
apprehensive of the want of worldly 
wealth, as of the burden he had ina 
daughter ripe for marriage, and willing 
enough, but blemished with, many defcr- 
mities.” “ She was, saith the history, 
but half a womans, a body mishapen, 
limping and blear-eyed, a face distigured, 
and besides, she had the falling-sickness, 
with horrible cenvultions,” Nevertheless, 
this generous man said unto him, “.Trou-. 
ble not yourself about the marriage of 
your daughter, for I will be her husband.” 
‘he other astonished at such . goodness, 
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“ God forbid,” said he, “ that I should 
lay° such a burden upon you.” No,” 
replied the-other, * she shall be mine.” 
And: ioetantly he married her, making 
great feestevat the nuptials, Being mar- 
ried, he hone ore her with much- revard, 
‘and makes it his glory to’shew her in the 
best of company asa trophy of his friend- 
ship. In the end she brought h’m/a son, 
who restored his grandefather to his estate, 
and was the honour of his family. 
2, At Romie, saith Camerarivs, there 
are to be seen these verses si, Sin a 
an urn: : 


Ds Dy Sa" 


x 


Urna brevis geminum, quamvis tenet ista cadaver ,. 
Attamen im Celo spiritus unus adest 3 | 

Fixinus unanimes Luciusque oO Finvie ident 
Sensus, amor, studium, vita cuobus erat, 


Though both our ashes this urn doth inclose,. 
Yetas one soul in Heaven we repose ; 

Lucius and Flavius living were one mind, 

One will, one love, and to one course inelin’ dis 


3. Damo and Pythias, two Pythagor 
rean philosophers, bad weiner them so 
firm a friendship, that when Dionysius, 
the tyrant, of Syracuse, had resolved the 
death of one of them, who beeging he 
might have liberty first to go home, and 
get’ his effairs in order, theorher cheerfully 
staid as surety in the mean time to the ty- 
rant for hisreturn, The tyrant granted this 
request ; intent upon what this new ane 
strange action would come toin the end: 
day had passed, ae he came. not ; then 
all began to condemn. the, rashness of the 
surety ; but he told them, “ He doubted 
noi of the corsiancy vf his friend.” 
same hour as was agreed with Dionysius 
he. came.,that was condemned, thereby 
freeing the other, The-tyrant, admiring 


the courage and fidelity: of them both,: 


remitted this’ punishinent ; and intreated 
that he himself might be admitted asa 

third person-into the sociel y. of. so amiable 
a friei.dship, ; 

4. Pylades and Orestes, were famous 
of old. for their friends ship: Orestes, bein 14 
very, Heat ope to ease hin ak of that griet 

which he had conceived, for the death of 
his. m Bi consulted the oracle; and 
widerstood thereby that he shou'd forth- 
with take tLe Way tothe temple of Diana, * 


“that name. Orestes dented it: 


; be kept, and fostered in her old, age;as alsomy 


‘in the mean time fall out to either ot these men, " 
_my willis, that the other shall perform that which j 


At the 
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intthe country of Taurica; thither he’ ~ 
wentin the company of Pylades his friend. 

Now, it was the ervel custom’ of Thoas," 
the then king of that country, to put'to? — 
death every tenth stranger that came into* j 
his domtsions,' saree unfortunate let fell) © 
upon Orestes. The king at last asked which” e) 
was that Orestes? Pylades readily stepped? — 

forth, and told him he was the man who had _ v 
he again afe 
firmed; so that the kirg was in doubt which® : 
of them he should kill. °°: 

5. Eudamidas, the Corinthian, tia 
Areteeus and Charixenus for his friends; — 
they were both rich, whereas he was exceed: q 
ing poor: he departing this life left a will, 


(1idiculous perhaps to some) wherein was q 
thus writtten : : 


sy" ‘ me { 
| Igive and bequeath to Areteeus, my mother, ta a 


daughter, to Charixenus, to be married with a 
dowry as great.as he can afford ; but if any thing 


he should have dine had he sired. é 


Fo 
This tes stament bews: ead, they who knew” 
the poverty of Kudaensandé but. not his? 
friendship with these men, accounted it all @ 
as mere jest and sports and no man that was 7 
present bat departed lanahing at the legas, é 
cies. which Areigeus and Charixenus were. 7 
to receive. But those to whom the bequests. 7 
were left, as soon as they- heard of it, | 
came forthwith, acknowledging and ratify | 
ing what was commanded in the will. — 
Charixenus died within five days afters 
Aretatus, his excellent successor, tock | upon | 
him, both chargesy kept the mother of Eue , 
d imidas ; and as soon as might be, disposed _ 
his daughter! in.mar riage: and ehaveraicnta ; 
which his estate amounted to, two of them 7 
he gave in dowry with his own daughter, | 
and two more with the daughter. of hise 
friend, and had their nuptials solemnized 
in one and the same day. nd ; 

6. Alexander the Great was so true’ a 

lover of Hephzstion, that in his life-time” 
he had him always near him, made hin 
acquainted with the nearest and weightiest 
of his.secrets; and when he was dead 
bewailed him with inconsolable tears, 
hanged up Glaucus, bis physician, for beir 


absent when he took that which hastened 


his end. In, token, of heavy mourning, = 
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he caused tie battlements of city wallsito 

e pulled down, and the'manes of mules 
-and horses to be cut off. He bestowed ten 
thousand talents upon his funeral; and that 
he might not want attendants to wait upon 
him in ‘theother world, he caused some 
thousands of men tobe slain, even. the 
whole Cussean nation at once. © 

7. Pelopidas and Epaminondas were sin- 
eularly noted, and commeénded for the 
perfect love and friendship that was. ever 
inviolably Kept ‘betwixt them to the day 
éf their deaths. ‘They went both together 
to Mantinea, in assistance of the Lacede- 
monians, then in league with the Thebans, 
their place in battle fell near together; for 
they were appointed'to oppose the Arca= 
tlians, and to fight on foot. It fell out, 


that the Spartan wing, wherein they were,. 
‘was enforced to. retreat, and some, fled 


outright; ,but those two gallant: young 


spirits were resolved to prefer death before | 


flight, and so standing close together, with 
great’ courage ‘they ‘sustained the many 
enemies that came.upon them, till such 
time as Pelopidas, haviug received «seven 
dangerous wounds, fell upon a heap of 
dead bodies. . Flere it was that. the brave 
Epaminondas (though he thought he was 


_ Blain) kept before him, defended his body 


and armour with invincible courage and 
resolution, till atlast he was thrust through 
the. breast with a pixe;. and receiving a 
deep wound with a sword on his left ari, 
he was ready to sink, when Agesipolis, 
King of Sparta, came in with the other 
wing, and saved the lives of ‘these incom- 
parable friends. be 

8. Lucilius was one of the friends of 
Bratus, anda good man. When Brutus 
was overthrown at Philippi, he perceiving 
a troop of the Barbarians careless in the 


‘pursuit of others, but with loose reins 


following hard after Brutus, resolved to take 
off their eagerness with the hazard of his 
own life: and being somewhat left behind, 
“he told them that he’was Brutus. ‘They 
gave the more credit'to him, because he 
desired to be presented to Antony, as. if 
he feared Casar, and reposed some confi- 
dence in_ the other. They, glad of their 
ann extolling their good fortune, 
led him away : and it being towards even- 


- 


“dig, they sent before certain of their com- 


Fy (6:) ZBliany Vare Vist. 1, #c. BF fy, 903. 
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‘pany to carry thehews to Antony, With 
great joy he hastens to meet then, as many 
others did to. see Brutus; some: pitying 
bis misfortune, others thinking him un- 
worthy of glory, ‘that, for desire of life, 
he would sutier himself te be made the prey 
of Barbarians, When they drew near, 
An.ony made a holt, as’ doubting in what 
manner he should) receive brutus: but 
Lucilius being brought b fore: himy with 
an undaunted mind thus spoke: 9 ‘* No 
man, Abptonius, hah taken M. Brutus. ; 
‘nor shall ever any enemy, take- him $, the 

‘ gods.are more just than to permit fortune 
to trample upom so much virtue 3. he will 
be found to be-aliye, or at least dead in 
such a manner-as, is, worthy of him. But 
‘tis I have imposed upon your soldiers, 
and [ am here. ready, to undergo. all the 
severity I shail be adjudged to fori.” 
All that. were ,presest’ were’ astonished. 
Antonius turning to them that had brought 
him, “‘ You are displeased, dcllow scldiers,” 
said: hey. ‘* because, you suppose. you are 
deceived ; bat make account witi your- 
selves that you have met with. a mote pre- 
cious prize than that which y«¢ sought after: 


— for whilst you sought for. an enemy you 


have brought me a friend. Lam not resdlved 
what Ishai. do with Bratus alive ; but I 
chad rather obtain such: friends than ene- 
mies.” ‘Having’ so. said, -he embraceth 
Lucilius, and then committed him, te one 
of his famijiars ; and afterwads, found hina, 
upon all occasions, as firm) ‘and faithful to 
him. as he had been to Bratus .. ER, 

_ Lucius Rhegiuus, being tribune of 
the people, Quintus Seryilius Capio wasy 
by public authority, cast into prison 3 for 
it seemed , that by his default, the Roman 
army was overthrown by the Cimbrians 
and Teutones. Lucius had a sirict friend- 
ship: with him, and therefore not, only 
freed. him fresy. prison, but was algo a 
companion of his fight; and thereby 
thrust himself into a banishment, which. 
he could not hope, should be other than 
pempétyals,, t.jo0P4e 
.10,. Titus Volumnius, .a gentlemen of . 
Rome, was the friend of Marcus Lucullus, 
who was slain by the command of M. An- 
tonius) for that he had: followed, the party 
of Brutus and Case:us; and though he had 
4 sufficient time to prepare himself tor 


Lon. Theatr. p.-426. Zonar Ann. tom. 1. p. 33. Sabell: 
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flight, yet he remained by the body of his 
dead friend, and lamented him with such 
abundance of sighs and tears, . that partix 
cular notice wastaken of him by the officers. 
They therefore dragged him to Antonius ; 


into whose sight and presence he was no. 


sooner come, but, ‘Command me, sir,” 
said he, “*to be forthwith carried ‘to the 
body of Lucullus, and to be there slain : 
for I ought not to survive him, since I 
was the only person who persuaded him to 
take that. unfortunate side.” He easily 
prevailed with Antonius to grant his re- 
quest. : he was therefore led vo the place 
he desired, where, when he came, he kiss- 
ed the right hand of Lucullus, took up 
his head that was cut off, and put it into 
his bosom, and then streched out his own 
neck, to receive the blow of the execu- 
tioner, 

11, Great was the confidence which M. 
Ulpius Trajanus the emperor, had in h's 
friend Surra. It was told him one morning 
that Surra had conspired against him. 
He, in the evening of the same day, un- 
invited, went to his house, attended only 
by two persons. He stayed and supped 
with him; would needs be trimmed by 
his barber: consulted his physician about 
a disease in his eyes ; and caused him to 
Jook uponthem. hat night he was again 
told of the conspiracy. He, smiling, said, 
** T have this day made trial of the matter, 
and if Surra had any evil design I have 
put myself in his power ; so that remain- 
ing without suspicion of his friendship, 
not long after he made him Tribune; and 
the custom being to deliver a naked sword 
to the Tribune, he gave him one, saying ; 
**T give you this to defend me if I rule 
well, if otherwise to kill me,” 

12. 1 think no former histories of the 
Grecians or Romans, can afford such ano- 
ther example of faithful and constant 
friendship, as that betwixt Barbadicus and 
Tarrisanus, two gentlemen of Venice; 
fully and lively expressed in thisinecription, 
as I find it printed at Venice, and allowed 
by authority, anno 1627 ; 


Nicholai Barbadici, & Marci Tarrisani Philophilia. 
Regina Adrix, Orbis miraculum, intemerata 
'.. Virgo, propria virtute gravida tandem peperit, 
-- at quidnam miraculum seipsa majus, 


Instances of entire Friendship. 


Monstra vitio rarentias 


Barbadicum et Tarrisanum gemellos, quorum 

~ duo corpora unanimat anima, bylades et Ores- 
tes transeant inter fabulas, et quicquid Grecia 
mendax audit in historia. Commor entes deliria 
sunt Poetarum somniantium, at isti unanimes: 
digni quos operi intentus suo Deus respiciat. 
Magna ingeniorum disparitas. 


Major Geniorum Paritas, 


Non Major unus, nec melior alter, tidem et non 
iidem, ipsi nec ipsi sunt, pereuntem- Barbadi- 
cum servat Tarrisanus, perditum Tarisanum 
redimit Barbadicus. itl 


Auri hic sanguinis ille prodigus, 


De uno Tarrisano sollicitus Barbadicus, conjugis, 
liberorum, nepotum postponit curam, uni 
Barbadico ut placeat Tarrisanus, veneri, alex= 
que fdeliciis suis) valedicit ; vitam dedit huie 
ille, animam hic illi ; utrique debetur Colum. 

 Philomachiam istam vidit Adria, stupet Ore 
bis, admirabitur posteritas, 


Cum duo certarent Victor uterque fuit.. 
This example was held so strange, that 
first Giacomo §, Caglia, one of the prin- 
cipal citizens in Venice, published’ a nar- 
ration thereof in Italian, anno 1627 : and 
since Alexander de Gattis, a churchman of 
that city, hath out of Italian translated it 
into Latin, and printed it in the year 
following in Venice. he historical argu- 
ment of de Gattis take thus ; ‘* Nicholaus 


Barbadicus and M, Trivisanus, two pa- _— 


tricians of Venice, of great reputation in 
respect of their own virtues, the splendour 
of their families, -and the dignities and 
offices they had honourably borne in the 
commonwealth. Those two illustrious 
persons from their youth had contracted a 
friendship with each other, a solid and 
most entire one it was, carried on all along 
with the mutual performance of good offi- 
ces; at last it fell out that Trivisanus, 
through extraordinary domestic expenses, 
charges in journies, indulgence of such 
pleasures as are common with the more 
generous sort of youth, aud also by reason 
of some losses he had sustained at dice, 
and other casualties of human life; he 
was_reduced to a condition most unworthy 
of his birth and blood. His debts being. 
greater than his fortunes, be was deserted 
even by his own brethern ; when he waa 
received into the house ot his only friend 


(10 ) Val. Max. 1 4, Cc. iC Ps 119.——=(11.) Fulgos. 1. 4c, wi pe $23, 
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Jastances of entire Friendship. 


Barbadicus _ noble and very rich person. 
He had before lent him four thousand du- 
cats, which debt he forgave him as so0n as 
he entered his house; he also paid for him 
two thousand more which he had contract- 
ed with others: and after this, by an ex- 
traordinary and irrevocable act of his own, 
he made him overseer and administrator of 
all his goods moveable and immoveable, in 
such manner that he might dispose of them 
at his pleasure. Nor was Barbadicus satis- 
fied with this, but that he might provide 
for the profit of his friend in.case he should 
die, he leaves it in his will, that though 
he had a wife and brother, yet Trivisanis 
should be his sole executor: that he should 
have sole power of disposing of his daugh- 
ters in marriage, nor should at any time 
be compelled to render an account of his 
trust, or of any thing pertaining to that 
estate: he also bequeathed him a legacy 
large as his estate would permit, without 
apparent prejudice to the fortunes of his 
children. Barbadicus was moved to do all 
this, for that he perecived Trivisanus, as 
soon as he had entered his house, (by a 
singular modesty of mind) frem being 
prodigal of his own estate. became spar- 
ing of another’s, and from that moment 
had left off all gaming and other such 
pleasures of youth. He had also betaken 
himself to the company and conyerse of 
learned and wise men, and by addicting 
himself to the perusal and study of the 
best authors, had shewed him that he 
would answer his liberality with sincerity, 
uprightness, and unblameable fidelity ; 
which fidelity Barbadicus had often before, 
and also since this liberality of his, expe- 
rienced inmhim his belovedand most constant 
friend, when he alone defended the life and 
honour of Barbadicus in his greatest straits 
and worst dangers, as well open as con- 
eealed, so that he openly professed to owe 
the safety of them beth to Trivisanus, 
The whole city knows how he supported 
the innocency of his friend, in the false 
and devilish calumnies that were raised 
upon him; and would not degert him in 
the worst of his fortunes, though he was 
glandered for taking his part. While he 
did this, he not only interrupted the course 
of his preferments to the chiefest places of 
honour in his country, unto which (to the 
amazement of all men) he was in a most 
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hopeful way ; but he also forfeited and 
lost those opportunities.: It is also well 
known to all men, that he contracted 
great and dangerous enmities (with some 
that had aforetime been his companions), 
upon the sole score of this friend of his, 
He despised all that extrinsic honour which 
depends upon the opinion. of the brutish 
multitude ; and at the last aiso exposed hia 
own lite to frequent and manifest hazards : 
which he also would yet do when any such 
occasion should require it. And whereas 
Trivisanus hath lived many years, and is 
yet alive, through this imcomparable ex 
pression of a grateful mind in Barbadicus, 
he lives with great splendor and in great 
authority. He is merciful to the afflicted, 
courteous to his friends, and is especially a 
most worthy patron of all those that are 
virtuous. He is honourably esteemed by 
the daughters of his-friend, in such manner, 
as if he were their own father; he is alsa 
cheerfully received by his wife, and truly 
honoured by her as -her brother, as well 
because she is not ignorant of his merits in 
respect of her husband, as also for his ex= 
cellent temper, and such other uncommon 
qualities as render him worthy the love and 
admiration of all men.” 

13. In the time of the proscription by 
the Triumvirate at Rome, there was 
threatened a grievous punishment to any 
person that should conceal or any way 

assist one that was proscribed; on the 
other side, _ great rewards promised to the 
discoverers of them. Marcus Varro the 
. Philosopher was in the list of the proscrib= 
ed; at which time Calenus, his dear friend, 
concealed him some time in his house ; 
and though Antonius came often thither to 
walk, yet was he never affrighted to change... 
his mind, though he daily saw men pu-, 
nished or rewarded according to the edicts 
set forth. . 
14, There was a great example of friend- 
ship between cardinal Pole and a Venetian 
gentleman named Alostio Priuli, and there 
was much notice taken in Rome of the 
conformity in manners, reciprocal affection, 
and delightful sympathy which was bes 
tween them, and continued twenty-six 
years. without interruption. Cardinal 
Pole falling sick, and being told by his 
physicians he could not live, he made his 
will, and left Privli heir to allbhe had 


but 
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but such was the generosity: of the Venes 
tian, that he made not one penny benefit 
by ity but gave it all among his English 
kindred : and was wont to say, “ While 
my friend the cardinal lived, -we strove 
who should do the greatest benefits ¢°but 
by dying the cardinal has got the starr of 
me in kindness, in enabling me to do go 
much gwod to his relations in England.” 

: 


15. + During the bombardment of Al- 
giers, by the marquis du Quesne, the in- 
habitants carried: their cruelty to such a 
pitch, as to tie the French prisoners alive 
to the mouth of their cannon. A French 
officer, named Choisseul, and friend “to 
an Algerine captain, was bound to the 
mouth of a cannon, when. the captain be- 
ig present, soon recognised him. He 
iastantly solicited lis friend’s pardon; but 
not being able to obtain it, he darted. upon 
the executiomers, and three times rescued 
Choisseul.. At length, findiag all his ef 
forts useles, he faitened himself “to the 
mouth of the same cannon, entangled 
himself, in Choisseul’s. chains, tenderly 
and closely embraced him, and addressed 
the cdnnonierin these words» ‘* Fire, for 
“ as I cannot save my friend and bene- 
factor, Iwill die with him,” » The Dey, 
who witnessed this shocking sight, passed 
many culegiums upon. the generosity of 
his subject, and ex€mpted Choisseul fiom 
death, iit, 4 
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Of the grateful Dispositions of some Persons, 
» and what Reurns, they have made for 
Benefits received. 

.. Tirts of pratitude is justly held to be the 
mother of all virtues, secing that irom. this 
one -fountaia’ those, many. ; rivulets-arige : 
as that» of revereuce.aqnd. due respect unto 
ur masters,and governors, that of. friend- 
glijp.amongst. men, love to our country, 
re to our parents, and religion, towards 


God, hunself,.. Therefore the ungratefal 
are cyety where hated: being, under the 


(14.) Greg. Animad.—(25.) Adams’s Anectotes, vol. ii. p.17— 
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Of the-grateful- Dispositions of some Persoits. 


suspicion of every ‘vice ; On the contrary) - 


grateful persons are’ in the estimation of all 
men, having by their gratitude put in a 


‘kind of security, that they are not with- 
out some measure of every other sort of 


virtue. 
1. Sir William Fitzwilliams the elder, 


being a merchant-taylor, and servant some | 


time -to cardinal) Wolsey, was chosen 
alderman of Broad-street Ward in London, 
anno 1506. Going afterwards to dweil at 

{ilton in Northamptonshire, in the fall of 
the cardinal, his former master; he gave 
him kind entertainment there, at his house 
in the country ; for which being called 
before the king, and demanded how he 
durst entertain so great an enemy to thé 
state > His answer was, .** That he had 
not contemptuously or wilfully done’ it, 
but only because he had been his master, 


and partly the means of his greatest for-. 


tunes.”” The king was so-well pleased 
with his answer, that saying he “himself 
had -few such servants, he immediately 


knighted him, and afterwards made. hint 


one of his privy council. : ' 

2. Thyreus, or, as Curtias calls him, 
Thriotes, was one of the eanuchs to Sta- 
tira, the wife’of Darius, and taken at the 
same time with her by Alexander the Great. 
When she was dead in travail he stole out 
of the camp, went to Darius, and told 
him of the death of his wife ; and per- 
ceiving that he lamented not her death 
very passionately, being jealous that her 
chastity, together with that of his sister 
and daughters, had been violated by 
Alexander; ‘lhyreus, with the most so 
lemn oaths, asserted the chastity of Alexe 
ander. Darius turning to his friends, with 
his hands lifted up to heaven, with a 


heart filled with gratitude ;. «* O ye gods’ 


of my country, (said he) and presidents 
of kingdorms,. I beseech you, in the first 
place, that the fortune of Fersia may re« 
cover its former grandeur, that I may 


leave it in the same splendour I received it, 


and that I.may render unto, Alexander all 
that he -hath performed in my adverse 
estate, unto my dearest pledges! But if 


Ahat fatal time is-come, wherein, by the. 


envy of the gods, there is a deciced revo- 
Jution to pass upon'us, and thatthe king- 


-dom ‘of. Persia must be overthrown; then 


> i ; ma A 0 ei 
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Tbeg of yout iis no other statins mortal 
men besides Alexander may sit. on the 
‘throne of Cyrus !” 

3. Prolemeus, king of Egypt, Sepa 
overcome Deinetrius “Po! iorcetes in battle 
and made himse'f master of all eas gots 
riages, he sent back to Demetrius his 
royal tent, withyall the wealth he had ta- 
ken, and also such captives as were of the 
best account with him; sending him 
word withal, that the contention betwixt 
. them was not for riches but glory. When 
Demetrius had returned him thanks, he 
added, that he “ earnestly besought the 
gods, that they would speedily enable him 


to return him equal kindness for that he. 


had. received of him.’ Not long~afier, 
when Ptolemy hadvsent Cilles, his general, 
with an army against him, ‘he was over- 
thrown and, taken by emetrius, who sent 
both him and all the rest of the captivesas 
a praignt to Ptolemy. 

4, Agtippa, being accused by Euty ches, 
his, coacliman, of some words against Ti- 
berius,. was by his order seized’ and put 
to the chain before the palace-gate, with 
other criminals. It was hot weahet, and 
he extremely thirsty; seeing; therefore, 
Thaumastus, a servant of Caligula’s, pass 
by with a pitcher of water, he “called him, 
aad entreated that he might drink,,. which 
the other presented with much courtesy. 


“When he had drank, ‘‘ Assure “thyself,’> 


said‘he, <‘1 will one ‘day pay thee well 
for this glass of water thou nast given me. 
If 1 get out of this'captivity, 1 will make 
thee great.” . Tiberius dying soon after;: be 
awas treed by the favour of \Caligiila,. and 
by the same favour made king ‘ob Sudeat 
Here: it was. that: he remembered Vhaa- 
mastus, rewarding him with.the place of 
‘comptroller, of his, house.. Such power 
hath a slight good-turn, well placed, upon 


a generous soul. 


5. Darius, the son. of Hystaspes, was 
one of the guard to Cambyses, in his cape. 


» dition against AL¢ypt, and a man then .of 


“no extraordinary condition ; bat ome day 
seeing Syloson, the brother ‘bf Polycrates, 
walking in the market place of Memphis 
ina glittering cloak, he went! to him, and 
as one taken, with the garment, desired to 
eve it of him.’ Syloson, perpatiog he was 


(2, ) Plut Paral. 'p. 682. in Mestdcnen 
p-174.— 
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done for the king? 


things would be to me now ? 


_ slaughter» or» plunder.’ 


thos crime of » 


duba, 
‘stoutly defending himself and:his master, 


whe was convicted and condemfed. 


L. Cumtiie 
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very desirous of it, told him hé would ziot 
sell it him for any money ; ‘‘ but,’ said 
he, “I will give it you on this condition, 
that you never part with it to anyother.” 
Darius received it ;:and in process.oftime, 
Cambyses being dead, and the Magi ever 
come by the seven. princes, Darius was 
made king. Syloson hearing this, comes 
to Susa, and sat in the entrance of. the’ 
palace, saying, ‘“he was one that deserved 
well of the king. ” This was told:to Darius’ 
who wondering who it was that he should: 
be obliged to, commanded he should be 
admitted: Syloson was asked by an inter- 
preter, who he was, and what he hid 
He tells: the matter 
about the cloak, and said, he was the per+ 
son who gave it.. ‘© O thou most generons 
ainongst men !”. said Darius, ** art thou he 
then who, when:J had no. power, gavest me 
that, which, thongh small in itself, was 
yet as acceptable to me then,‘ as greater 
know -Z 
will reward thee with sucha quantity of 


gold ard silver, that it shall never repent 


thee thou wast liberal to Darius the som of 
Hystaspes.”” ‘“*O king !” said Syloson, 
‘give me neither gold nor silver ;) but 
when thou hast freed my country of Samos, 
which is now held by.a servant-of my dead 
brother Polycrates, give me that-without 
Darius hearing 
this, sent an).army under the conduet of 
Otanes, oncof the seven princes of Persia, 
commanding him that he should do. for 
Syloson as;he had desired. 
6), Rodericus » Davalus 
general of the horse, in Spain)» anno 
Dom. 423, he, togetker with some others, 
was accused of jhigh treasons)for, writing 


was). i 


letters to Josephus, kingof the Moors, as 


one that»intended the betraying of: his 
country into hisshands,.. Divers’ copies:of 
sre weré produced, andthe whole » 

(fair debated «at the council-table. Tin 
his) master was) involved 
‘Alearus Nunonius Ferrevivs,, born» at.Cer- 
and ‘steward to Davalus;: but he 


ceased not till he had $hewed that the Jet- 
ters were counterfeited, and that the author 
of them was Johannes Garsias, of which 
By 
4 T 
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this means he got himself clear off; but 
the other great persons, together. with 


Davalus, were condemned to perpetual 


banishment. And Ferrerius, to support 
his master in his wants, sold all those 
goods of bis, which he had got in the 
service and by the bounty of his master ; 
and having thereby made up the sumof 
8000 crowns, he disposed it into wicker 
bottles, loaded an ass w'th it, and causing 
his own son to be meanly attired, to drive 
the ass, he sent it all privately to his mas- 
ter Davalus. ; 

7. The only daughter of Peter Martyr, 
through the riot and prodigality of her 
debauched husband, being brought to ex- 
treme poverty 3 the senate of Zurich (out 
of a grateful remembrance of her father’s 
worth} supported her with a bountiful 
maintenance so long as she lived. 

8. M. Minutius, master of the horse, by 
his insolence and temerity, had Jed his ar- 
my against Hannibal into great distress, 
where it was likely to be cut in pieces ; but 
by the seasonable assistance of Q. Fabius, 
the then dictator, he was preserved. Re- 
turing into his camp, he confessed “his 
error, commanded the ensigns to be taken 
up, and the whole army to follow them, 
Hie marched into the camp of the dictator, 
and went to the tent of Fabius, to the 
wonder and amazement of all men. Fa- 
bins came out to meet him; then he 
caused the ensigns to be stuck down, him- 
self, with a loud voice, called Fabius his 
father ; his army called the other soldiers 
their patrons; and silence being com- 
manded, ‘ You have this day, dictator,” 


said Minutius, “ obtained a double vic- 


tory ; by your prowess upon the enemy, by 
your prudence and humanity upon your 
colleague; by the one you have saved us, 
and by the other instructed us ; so that we, 
who were ignominiously conquered by 
Hannibal, are honourably and profitably 
overcome by you ; sitice, therefore, I know 
no other name that is more venerable, I 
call you an indulgent father, although this 
benefit I have from you is greater than 
-that of my parent§ for to him 1 do only 
“owe my life, but to you i am indebted 
both for my own, and also for that of 
these.” “Phis said, he embraced Fabins, 
and the whole army received each other 
with mutual embraces; insomuch that 
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the whole camp was elated with joy, and 
found no other way to express itself but 
by tears, 

9. On the town-house of Geneva, upon. 
mp table, is written in letters of gold 
thus ; , 


Post Tenebras. Lux. 


Quum Anno Dom. 1535, profligata Romana An- 
ti-Chris'i Tyrannide, abrogatisque ejus supersti- 
tionibus, Sacro-Sancta Christi Religio hic in 
suam puritatem ; Ecclesia in meliorem ordinem 
singulari Dei beneficio reposita, & simul pulsis- 
fugatisque hostibus urbs ipsainsuam libertatem, 
non sin€ insigni miraculo, restimta fuerit. See 
natus populusque Genevensis Monumentum 
hoc perpetue memorize causa fieri, atque hoc 
loco erigicuravit, quo suam erga Deum gratitus 
dinem, apud Posteros testatamm fecerit. In 
English thus : 


“* After darkness light.” 


** Whereas, Annoy Dom.1535, the Roman tyranny 
of Anti-Christ was ejected ; his superstitions 
abolished, the holy religion of Christ restored 
here in its proper purity ; the church, by the 
singular goodness of God. put into better order ¢ 
the enemy overcome and put to flight, and the 
city ittelf, by a remarkable miracle, did then 
obtain its former liberty and freedom. The Se. 
nateand people of Geneva have. caused this mo- 
nument (in perpetual memory thereof) to. be 
made and erected in this place, as also to leave 

‘a testimony of their thankfulness to God to 
posterity.” . 


10. In the time of the second Punie 
war, when Fulvius besieged Capua, there 
were two women of Campania that were 
resolute in their good wishes to the Ro- 
mans. . These were Vestia Opidia, a ma- 
tron and mistress of a family : and Cluvia 
Facula, a common prostitute. The one of 
these did daily sacrifice for the good for- 
tune of their army; and the other ceased 
not to carry provisions to such Komans as 


- were made prisoners amongst them. When 


therefore Capua was taken, these two had 
their liberty and goods restored by special 
order of the senate of Rome; and not only ~ 
so, but they sent them a promise to grant 
what reward they should desire. It -is 
much, that in so great and public a joy, 
the fathers had leisure to thank two poor 
women of mean condition; but it was 
more for them to make it a special part of 
their business, and that by their own 
motion. | 


(6.) Lips. Monit. 1 2. ¢. 13, p. 334.—(7.} Clark’s Mirr. c. 59. p. 236, Fuller’s Hol. State, 1.2. c. 11. 


p. s6.—{8.) Plut. Paial. in Fabio. 


Zuing. voli. a, p. 189. Wal. Max.1. 5. ¢.2. p. 133. 


Sabellie. 


Excmp.L 7.6 1. pr 366-—(9.) Clark’s Mirr, c, 59+ p. 236,~-(10.) Val. Max, lL § ¢, 2, p. 132; 133. 
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Of the light and gentle Revenge some Persons have taken upon others. 


hot speak with him, «and that. he should 
come to him again at seven years end. 

2. Acertaia jeweller had sold the wife 
ofazalienus, the emperor, counterfeit glass 
gems for true ones. The empress being 
told of the cheat, requested that he might 
have due pnnishment. The emperor, 
having heard the complaint of his wite, 
commands. the min to be dragged from 
his presence, and that h+ should be expos- 
éd toa lion to be torn in pieces.. But whilst 
the impostor fearfully, and the people 
greedily expected, that some fierce and) 
terrible Jiow should be let out of bis den 
to devour him, the h-ad of aman appear- 
ed from the den, and, by the emperor's’ 
orden, proclaimed th-se words “He hag’ 
played the cheat, ‘and now he is cheated 
himeelf." . Pn ya} 

3. When Aleens the poet, with a bitter 
hatred, had used all the advant ges of his 
wit against Pittacus the Vytelenian,. Pitta- 
cus, haviag afterwards obtained the sove- 
reignty by the consent’of the eity, content- 
ed himself to let him understand, by a: 
messenger, that he had sufficient power to 
make himgeif an amends with his ruin, 

4. Artaxerxes, 
Alcides: Sampson did every where abuse 
him with words behind his backs caused 
one to tel himi, that indeed he had the 
liberty impudently.to reproach aud slander 


~ him: but that the king, besides the liber- 


ty ofvspeech which he had ‘assumed to 

hmse't, had also the power to take of his 

Contenting himself 

with ‘this mild’ aad gentle admonition, to 
a re eh 

reprove bovh the rasaness of Alcides, and 


ing of Persia, whea! 


“nanee. 
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derstand it was in his power ‘to have pux 
nished his scurrility-as it deserved: . 

6. M. Bibulus, a man of eminent 
authority, while he abode in the province: 
of Syria, had two sons slain by the soldiers: 
of Gabinius, for whose death he exceed- 
ingly moarned. Queen Cleopatra, of 
Feypt, to assuage his grief, sent bim 
bound those that had slain his sons, that: 
he might‘ take of them such’ revenge as he: 
thought fit. He very joyfully received: 
this» ood office, but commanded ‘them? 
uptouched to be returned back to Cleopa-! 
tra; thinking it revenge enough, that 
he had the enemies of his blood in ‘his 
power. -: rtd 

7. Sophia Augusta, the wife of Justi=: 
nus the younger, had conspired against: 
Tiberius, the emperor, to advance Justiniad 
nus, the nephew, of Justinus, to: the 
Greek empire; and in the absence of’ 
Wiberius had: called him to her’ for that 
purpose: but he having natice of the: 


business, hasted to Constantinople ; and 


by n's presence quite spoiled the plot. 
He cased Angusta to) be apprehended, 
took from her her treasure, displaced such 
officers about her whose counsel ‘he Knew" 
she used, and appointed others in their 
places, yet left her an abundant mainte- 
This done, he called Justinianus 
before him ; and contenting himself sharp. 
ly to reprove him, he afterwards’ (uapuy 
nished) permitted him to go at his liber- 
ty where he pleased. . 

8. Flavius Vespasianus in the reign 
ot Nero, was forbid the court, from 
whence he depaited in great fear. At 


wto shew his own power and clemency, 

* . 5. Philemon, the comedian, had scurri-: 
Aously deri tod Magus, the prefect of Pare- 
tonium, ithe pablie theatre, decrying his 
) woskiifuiness,° aad other imperfectioras; 

+ hot long. after by tenimest he was drove 


that time there came to him one of the 
courtiers, who gave him harsh language, 
and withal driving him thence, command. 
ed him to go to Morbovia. When Vespasi- 
agus had afterwards attained the empire, 
‘this same min, in terrible apprehensions 


upon the shore where Magus was FOVETHOS 5, 
Who being speedily advertised'of his arri- 
val, caiased -hiny to be apprehended, and 


fave sentence for him to lose his head. 
He was brought to the seaffuld, his neck 
taid out on the block, which= the exeeu- 
Woner, by private order, gently touched’ 


with his sword, and solet him go unhurt. 


Magus coateating himseif to tet him un- 


of death, presented himself before hing; 
begging his life. ‘The emperor: revenged 
himself only with a jest, and in his! own 
former words commanded hiin also to go 
to Morbovia. - ) ys ibe 

gy. Tiberius Cresar, when the Rhodians 
had wrote a letter.-to him, and in the lattee 
end of it had not. prayed for his health; 
he sent for their ambassadors, as if he had 


2G.) Sueton. in Tiberio, p.141.—(2;) TrevellPollio. Wieri Opera, p, 838. lib. de Teds Dinoth. libs 4; 


/ p- 329.—(3.). Laert-Val. Max. lib. 4; cap. 1. p. 100. Djinoth. lib. 4. cap, 328, 329 —(4.) Wieri Opera, 

Pp. 833. lib, de Tra. Dinoth, Memor. ‘lib. 4, p. 327.—(5.) Ibid. P+, 328. Plot. Moral. libs de 1rd. 
“ohibend. p- 194, -125.—/6.) Dinoth: lib. 4, p. 328. Val. Max. lib. 4. cap. 1. p, 994. Cesar. de 
Bello. Civili —(7.) Dinoth. lib. 4° P. 880.—«(8,) Lips. Monit, lib. 2, cap. 12.p. 802. 
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2, 
resolved to inflict somé punishment upon 
them. As soon as they’came, he caused 


them tovadd:to their Jetter the good wishes | 
which were wanting. aud without any fur- 


ther severity. dismissed them: 


-'10. Amilcar, the brave: eeneral? of the’ 


Carthaginians, had fonght divers battles 
with success: after which he was looked 
upon with the eyes of envy, and being ac- 
cused, as if he went about to estabiish the 
sole sovereignty in himself, he was - put 
to death, his brother Giscon was forced 
into exile, and: all his goods confiscated. 
After which the Carthaginians made use 
of séveral generals ; but finding themselves 
to be shamefully beaten, and reduced to 
an extreme hazard of servitude, they re- 
called Giseon from. his banishment,; and 
having entrusted him with the supreme 
command in all military affairs, they put 
into his hands all his and his brother's 
enemies to be disposed of, and ptinished 
at his pleasure. Giscon caused them all 
to. be. bound, and in’the sight of the peo- 


ple commanded them all to lie prostrate: 


on the ground : which done, with 4 quick 
foot, he passed over then: all three times, 
treading upon each of their necks: “1 
have now,” said he, ‘‘ a sufficient re- 
venge for ihe murder of my brother ;” np- 
on which he freely dismissed them all; 
saying, * Lhave not rendered evil for evil, 
but good for evil.” | 
11. The eivil: law, for many ages to- 
gether, Jay concealed amongst the cere- 
monies and: mysteries of the gods, and 
was known only to the ebiefipriests. Cay 
Flavius, the son of a freed-man and a 
scribe (being to the indignation of the no- 
‘bility made edile curule) divutged the 
maxims of ‘it, and made it ‘common al- 
most to'the. whole formm. When, there- 
fore, Flavius‘came once to visit his col- 
}eague in. his’ sickness, he found the 
chamber filed with the nobility, none 
ef which would voucbsafe to proffer him 
a seat amongst them: whereupon he com- 
manded his ‘chair of state to be brought: 
him, and sat down therein; this way re- 
venging at once his jimjured honour, and 
the contempt that was shewed to his” per- 
gon. . 
;,12, When the duke of Alva was in 
Brussels, about the beginning of the tu-- 
amults in the Netherlands, he had: sat 


down before Hulst in Flamdets ; and there 
was a provost-marshal in his army who _ 
was a favourite of his, and this» provost. — 


had put some to death by seeret commis- 


sion from the duke. ‘There was ‘one. 
captain. Bolea in the army, who «was. an 
intimate friend of the provost's ; and one —_ 
evening late he went to the captain’s tent, 
and brought with him a confessor and~ an 
executioner, as it was his custom. He’ » 
told the captain he was come to execute 
his excellency’s commission and martial 
law upon him. The captain started up 
suddenly, his hair standing upright, and 
being struck with amazement, asked him, 
‘©wherein bave I offended the duke ?” 
The provost answered, ‘Sir, I am not 
to expostulate the business: with you, but 
to execute my commission ;. therefore I 
pray prepare yourself, for there is your 
ghostly father and executioner.” .So he 
fell on his knees before the priest, and 
having done, and the hangman going to — 
put the halter about his neck, the provost 
threw it away, and breaking into a Jaugh- 
ter, told him, ‘* there was no such thing, 
and that he had done this'to try his courage, * 
how he would bear the tetror of death.” 
The captain looking ghastly at him, said, | 
“Then, Sir, get you out of my tent; for 
you havedore me a very ill office.” The | 
next morning ‘the said captain ‘Boiea, 
though a young man of about thirty, had 
his hair al] turned gray, to the admiration 
of al} the world, and the duke of Alva him- 
self, who questioned him about it: but 
he would confess nothing. .The next year 


“the duke was recalled, and in his journey 


tothe court of Spain, he was to pass byw 
Saragossa ; and this captain Bolea and the © 
provost went along with him as his do- 

mestics. The duke being to repose some © 
days in Saragossa, the young old captain — 
Rolea told him, °* that there was a thing - 
in that tewn worthy to be seen by his ex4 — 
cellency, which was a casa de ‘loco, aa 
bediam-housé, sueh an cone as there was 
not the like in Christendom :” “ Well,” © 
said the duke, “go and tell the warden I~ 
will be there to-morrow in the afternoon.” 
The captain having obtained this, went to — 


the warden, and told him the duke’s inten — 
tion ; and that the chief occasion that — 


moved him to it was, that he had an un- 


‘uly provost about him, who was subject 


= (9) Sueton.. im Tiberio, p. 140,—(10.) Polisen, to Bring. vol, ic 1. 2p. 201,—~(11.) Val. Maxy 
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oftentimes to fits of frenzy; and because pus, ‘and contenting himself to lét him — 
he wished bim well, he hadstried divers know what be had done; ke forgave him, 
means ¢o cure him, but all would not do, and used him as his friend ever after. > — 
therefore he woud try whether keeping 14. The pope, that he might congratu 
him close in Bedlam for some days would lite Charles, cardinal of Lorrain, tor his 
do him any good. The next day the duke great zeal against the Lutherans, sent him 
game with a ruffling. train of captains after his letters of thanks, and. withal the pic- 
him, amongst whom was the said provost. tureof the Virgin, with Christ inher arms, - 
wery shining and fine: being entered into painted by Michael. Angelo, and esteemed 
-the house abont the duke’s person, captam his most curious” mastet-piece. ‘The 
Bolea told the warden, pointing at the ‘messenger in his journey fell sick, and 
provost, ‘* that’s. the man: the warden ~ lighting upon a merchant “of Lucca who! 
took him aside into 4 dark lobby, where pretended himself a retainer to the car= 
he had placed some of his men, who dinal, delivered the pope’e letter and pre- 
muffled him in his cloak, seized upon his sent to him, to convey to the cardinal 
sword, and hurried him down into a dun- who undertook it. This merchant was a 
geon. The provost I:ad lain there two, bitter enemy to the cardinal for divers ine 
pights and a day ; and afterwards it hap-) juries from -him aeceived, and therefore! 
pened that a” gentleman, coming out of sdetermined-at this time to bave gpon him’ 
curiosity to see the house, peeped into a at least a moderate and bloodless revenge.’ 
small grate were the provost was. The Being therefore arrived? at. Paris, he gets; a 
provost conjured him as he wasa christian, limner (who also owed ill-will té the car-’ 
to go and tell the duke of Alva, his: pro-  dinal)'to draw a picture of equal bigness 5° 
vost was there confined, nor could he in which, ~ instead of the Virgin “Mary, 
imagine. why. ~The gentleman did his were painted the .cardinal,..the queen: his* 
errand: and the duke being astunished, sent niece, the queen-mother, and the duke of 
for the warden with his’ prisoner : the Guise his wife, all stark naked, their arms’ 
warden brought the provost in cuerpo, full; about his neck, and their. legs twisted in’ 
of straws and feathers,’ madman-like, be- his. This being put<in- the case of the? 
tore the duke; who at the sight of him other, with the pope's Jettersy was. ‘deli-: 
bursting into laughter, asked-the warden vered to one of the. carditial’s secretaries, ' 
why he had made him prisoner? ‘* Sir,” whilehe was with the king imcouncil’- “Ate 
said the warden, ‘it was by virtue of his return, the cardinal (having «read the’ 
your excellency’scomanission, brought me. letters) reserved. the opening: of the case 
by captain Bolea,” Bolea stepped forth, and till the next day, owhere having invited’ 
_ fold the duke ; “ Sir, you have asked me those ladies, and many ‘nobles and’ care! 
oft, how. these hairs of mine grew so, sud-  dinals, they found» themselves miserably’ 


denly gray: Ihave not revealed it to any deceived, disappointed, and. exceedingly» 
souk breathing; but now. Pll, tell your confounded and:ashamed. 4 - 


excellency, and so related the passage in 15. An astrologer predicted the death’ 
Flanders ; and added, ‘* I have been ever of king Henry sthe Seventh such a year.’ 
since beating my brains to know how to get. The king sent for him, and asked if he: 
an equal revenge of him, for making me cowd tell fortunes ?> He said, “ Yes,» 
oid before my time.” The duke was so ‘The king then asked if he did not foresee’ 
well pleased with the story and the witti-. some imminent danger’ that much about? 
ness of the revenge, that he made them that tive should hang ever hisown head!?”” - 
both friends : and the gentlemam who told He said, « No.’ Then’ said the king,’ 
me this passage, said, that the said captain ‘‘* thou art a’foolish figure-caster, and Tam: 
Bolea is now alive, and could not be less, more skilful than thou} for as soon as I’ 
than ninety years of age. ‘saw thee; I instantly prophesied » thow 
13. Thrasippus was present ata great) siouldst be in-prison before night;whicht * 
east in the house of Pisistratus, the Athe-. ‘thou shalt find true ;” - and ‘sent: ‘iim 
nian tyrant, where he fell intointemperate’ thither. -He had not been long. in-custody,! 
speeches, and not only reviled Pisistratus,, before the king seat for him again, “ to’ 
_ bat spit.in his face, yet went he the next. know whether he could. Cast a figure, to! 
Moruing betimes to the house of Thrasip- know how long he should be in prison ?” 
.'(12.) Howel’s' Epist. vol. 1. § 4. Ep2°.\ p. .192.—-(13.) Chetwind!s  MMist.\Collect.cent: 1. p, 15. 
(a4.) Ibid. cent. 32. p. 359. ta ee ; 
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He ‘still answered “ No...) Then” said 
the king, “thou art an illiterate fellow, 
that canst'not forete) either-good or bad 
that shall befall thyself; therefore 1 will 
conclude thou canst not tell of mine,” and 
so set him at liberty. 


CHAP. XXIII. 


Of the Sobriety and Temperance of some 
. Men in their Meat and Drink, and other 
things. 


Sopriery and temperance in meat, 
drink,. and pleasures, are the great sup- 
ports of. nature, prevent weary days, and 
wakeful nights, which are the common. 
_ effects of rioting and drunkenness... ‘There 

néeds no, greater commendations of a so- 
~ berlife,. than;that all men covet to be so 
reputed, though they are uiter strangers to 
the practice of it. | What is a drunkard or 
a glutton fit for, but to make a tab to hold 
wash and grains for swine, or a reserva- 
tory for noisome oflals ? Whose belies are 
their gods, and glorying, in their shame, 
are despised by all sober nien in the world, 
as incapable of business, and unfit to be. 
trusted with any thing, but what might be 
as safely communicated to the common 
cryer. So much care and, time is) em- 
ployed in making provision for the belly, 
that a minute cannot be spared for other 
matters; and wher that is;crammed, he 
is unfit for every thingy but sleep. | dn 
drink men traduce or betray the best friend 
they have); and if slander is not the topic, 
out comes a secret, to make room’ for 
the other bottle; against which vices, 
sobriety and. temperanee:is the only anti- 
dote; gives men reputation; prevents and 
cures diseases ; and lengthens the thread 
of life to the utmost peried.. 

‘1. Carus the Roman emperor, was 
upon his expedition into Persia, who being 
arrived) upon ‘the confines. 6f Armenia 
there came ambassadors to liim from the’ 


enemy, They expected not a speedy ad=" 


mittance to his presence, but attera day 
or two to be presented to him by some of 
the nobles about him: but he, informed of 
their coming, caused them to be brought 
» bstorehim. When they came, they found 


15.) Chetw. Hist. Collect. cent. 12. p. 327. 


; (hy. Dreael. Oper. l, 3. [ete 8. § 1. Pp» 424,—=(2.) Suct, le 2. Ce 76 pe 1¢2.,Drexel. 
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this great emperor at his dinner in the open 
field, lying upen the grass with a number 
of soldigrs about Lim, vothing: of xyold or 
silver to be seen. Carus himse.f was in a 


plain purple cloak, and the feast that wag. 


prepared’ tor him, was only a kind. of 
ancient biack-broth, and therein a piece of 

salted hogs-fiesh, to which he also inviicd 

the ambassadors.) *) ; ; 

2, Augustus Caesar, the master of the 
world, was a person of a very sparing diet, 
and as abstemious in bis drinking: he 
would feed oncourse bread and small fishes, 
cheese. made of. cows anilk, and the same 
pressed with the hand, green fiys and the 
like; he drank sparingly, and bat thrice 
at sapper; his suprer consisted mostly of 
three, and, when he desired:to exceed, 
bet of six dishes ; be delighted most in 
Rhetian wine; and»seldom drank in -the 
day-time ; butinstead of drink he took a 
sop of bread, soaked in.cold water ; ora 
slice of eactmber, or a young jettuce, or 
else some new gathered! sharp and tart ap- 
ple, that had a kind of winish liquor in it. 
{bus lived this great person, in a manner 
more @bstemious than the poorest and 
meanest of his subjects. 

3, Ladovicas Cornarius, a Venetian, 
and a learned man, wiote a book on the 
benefit of a sober lite, and produced him- 
self asa testimony thereof, saying : ‘* Unto 


‘the fortiethvear of my age, f was conti- 


4 


nually vexed with variety” of infirmities : 
I was sick of a fever, a pleurisy, and Jay 
iN of the gout.” At last this man, by the 
persuasion of physiciaus, took up a way of 
living with such tempe:ance,: that do. the 
space of one year he was freed almost of 
all his diseases. | In the seventieth year of 


his age he hada fall, whereby he broke bis | 
arm and his Jeg, so that upon the third day | 


nothing. but death was expected 5. yet he 
recavered without physic, for his abstinence 
was to him instead of vall other means, and 
hindered a recurrence of malignant bu-' 
mours to the parts affected. In the eighty 
third year of his age he was so sound and 
cheerful, and.so entire in his strength , that 


he could climb hills, Jeap upon his. bersei 


from) the’even ground, -write comedies, 


and do must of those things he used to dot. 
when be was young. lf you ask how 


much meat and drink this man took, his* 
daily allowance for bread and all manner! 


a) 


oe 


7 
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éf other food was twelve ounces, and his 


drink for aday was fourteen ounces. \Vhis . 


was his usual measure ; and the said Cor- 


narius “did seriously affirm, that if. he. 


chanced to exceed but a few ounces, he 
ws thereby apt to relapse into: his former 
diseases. All this ‘he hath set down: of 
himself ine writing and it is annexed to 


the book of Leonardus’ Lessius, a’physician 


which was printed at Amsterdam, Anno 
Dom, 1631, and in many editions. printed 
since that time in all languages, 


4, Philippus Nerius at nineteen years, 


of age, made it a law to himselfy that he 
would refresh his body but once a day, and 
that only with bread and water, and some- 
times he would abstain even from. these 
cold delights unto the third day. Being 
made priest, his manner-was. to eat some 
small thing in the morning, andthen abstain 
t#]] supper, which never consisted of more 
than two poached eggs, or instea‘! of these 
some pulse or herbs. He would not suffer 
more dishes than one to be set upon his ta- 
ble; he seldom eat of flesh or fish, and of 
white meats he never tasted, | His wine 
was litde, and that much diluted with wa- 


ter: and, which is most wonderful, he - 


ver seemed to’be delighted with one dish 
Nore than another. 
. Cardinal Carolus Borromzeus, was of 
abstinence, that he kept a daily fast 
ead and water, Sundays and holy- 
days dyly excepted’; and this manner of life 
he con\nned ti /his death, He kept-eren 
- festivalswith that frogality, that he usually 
ted upowhpalse; apples; or herbs. “Pope 
Gregory Ne Thirteenth, sent to him not 
only to advge, "but to command him to 


moderate 2 rigours: but the:cardinal 


wrote back to 
to obey, but. 
by experience, 


im, that he was most ready 
at withal he had Jearned 
at his spare eating ‘was 
conducive’ to heath, and thai it was sub- 
servient.to the dryity up of that phlegm and 
humours wherewitl\nis body did abound: 
whereupon the pope left him. to bis plea- 
sure? and he persisted therein with'so rigid 
aconstancy, that even in the heat ofsummer, 
and when he had drawn \out his labours 
beyond -his accustomed tte, he would 
not indulge himself so far-as to taste a little 
wine, nor allow his thirst’ s&ymuch as a 
‘drop of water. 


- Lh 


_ (8.) Drexel. Oper. tom. 2. Pp. 794. 
9. de Jejun. et Abstin. part }.'c. 11.9 8. 


essius Hy 


0, the AEgyptian kings fed upor simple 


diet: nor was any thing brought to their 


tables. besides a-calf and a goose. For 
wine, they hada stated measure, such as 
would neither fill the bel]y nor intoxicate 
the head; and their whole, lives were 
managed with that modesty and sobriety, 
that a man would think, it was not order- 
ed by a lawgiver, bat a most skilful.physi- 
cian for the preservation of health. 

7. Cato, the younger, marching with 
his army through the hot sands of Lybia, 
when, by the burning heats of the sun and 
their own labour, they were pressed with 
‘an immoderate thirst, a soldier brought 
him his helmet full of water, (which he 
had with difficnity found) that he might 
queneh his thirst with it: but Cato poured 
out ihe water in the sight of all his army, 
and seeing he had not enough for them ai, 
he would fot taste it alone. By this ex- 
-ample. of his temperance, he taught his 
soldiers not to.repine at their hardships... 

3.. When Pausanias had overcome Mar- 
donius im battle, and beheld the splendid 
utensils, and vessels.of gold and silver be- 
longing to the Barbarian, he commanded 
the hakers and cooks, &e. to prepare him 
such a supper as they used to do tor, Mar- 
donius ; which when they had done, and 
Pausanias had viewed the beds of gold and 
silver, the tables, dishes, and other mag- 


nificent preparations to his amazement, he* 


then ordered his own servants to prepare 
him such a supper as was usual in. Sparta, 
which was a coarse repast with their black- 
roth and the like. When they had done 
it, and the difference appeared to be 
very’ sttange, he then sent for the 
Grecian commanders, and she ved them 
both suppers: and laughing, ‘Ove 
Greeks’! said he, “1 have’ called you 
together for this purpose, that I might 


show you the madness of the Median gene- . 
ral, who, when he lived such a lite” as 
this, must needs come to invade us who 


eat after this homely and mean manuer.””: 
g. Alphonsus; the elder, king of Sicily, 
had suddenly drawn ont his forces to op- 
pose the passage of Jacobus Caudolus over 
the river Vultarnus, and, had forced his 
troops back again ; but being necessitated 
to stay there all day, with his army un- 
refreshed, a, soldier towards evening 


ciastic. C. 4. § 25. p. 86.—(4.) Drexel. Oper. tom. 
796.—(5.) Ibid.—(6.) Lon. Theatr. p. 654. Diod, Sicul. 


—(7,) Fulgos. Ex. 1]. 4. c.3. p, 486. Lona Theatr. p- 656.—(8.) Ferodot.l. 9. p. 106.” Camer. Oper. 


echt. 1.0.79. pe365, Lon. Theatr, p. 655. 
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brought him a piece of bread, a ‘radish, and cruelty, is sure to render rier despised 
and a piece cheese; a valuable and welcome and hated by others, and uneasy to them-» 


present at that time. But Alphonsus, com- selves. f 2hg | ¢ 
mending the soldier’s liberality, refused 1. Alexander the Great being in Asia 
his offer, and said, “It was.not seemly was surprised with cold and- tempestuous, 
for him to feast, while his army fasted.’ weather on a sudden, insomuch that di= . 


10, Agesilaus, king of Sparta; was sent ‘vers about him fainted by reason of the 
for into Afgypt to assist that king against extremity of it. He founda private sol- 
his enemies: at his arrival all the kings, dier of Macedonia in this condition, tainting: 
great captains, nobles, and an infinite and almost dead; whom he cavsed to be 
number of people went to sec hira: but carried into his tent, and set by the fire in’ 
that which they chiefly wondered at; was, his chair royal. ‘Lhe. warmth of the fire. 
that he took only the coarsest fares and brought the soldier to himself again ; and 
as for their perfumes, confections, ‘and then perceiving in what manner he sat, he. 
other delicacies, he prayed them to give — star.ed vip astonished, to excuse himself to 
those dainty things to the Heliots his slaves. theking, But Alexander, witha smiling: 

4}. Sous was besieged by the Clitorians, countenance, said unto him, 4 Knowest: 
and so distressed for water, that he offered thounot, my soldier, that you, \iacedonians, , 
to surrender all those lands he had con-- live after another sort under your king, 
quered from them, in case he and: all his | than 'the»Persians de under. theirs ; for 
army might drink at a fountain near hand. unto them it is death to sit in the King’s. 
The Clitorians agreed to it. He then as-. chair, bat unto thee it hath been life,” 
sembled his men, and declared to them, 4. Alpnonsus; king of Arragon, Naples, 
“ that if there were any amongst them that and Sicily; as be passed throngh Canipania, 
would abstain from drinking, he would met by accident with a-muleteer, whose: 
surrender ali his sovereign power into his mule, soverladen with corn, stuck in the 
hands: but there was not one that could mire; nor was he able, with all his 
contain or forbear but he alone, who went strength, to deliver her'thence. The mu- 
Jast to the spring ; where be only cocied Jeteer besought all that passed by to hog 


and besprinkled his body with it, in the him; but invain. At Jast the king hin? 
presence of his enemies : by which evasion — self/dismounted from his horse, and wasé 
he refused to deliver up the lands, saying, good a help:to the poor man, that he feed 
* “that afl of them did notdrink.” — - his beast. When he knew it was the«ing,. 
falling on his knees, he begged his padon 5. 
the king, with words of courteys dis- 
. - mussed him. This may seem to bia thing 
CHAP» XXIV. : of small moment, yet hereby seve#! people. 
Hs we of Campania became reconciled the king.’ 
Of the Affalility and Humility of divers 3. Jt is reported hy GualteyMapes, an. 
| : great Persons. : old historiographer of ours, (va lived four, 
| | hundred years since) that kigg Edward the 
‘Tuenz is nothing renders a man so First, and Leoline prince of Wales, being, 
amiable in the sight of others,-or so happy at an interview near Aust pon Severn, in 
in himself as affability and humility, ‘hey, Gloucestershire, and the grince being sent 
ar€ the criterion of true greatness, and add tor, but refusing to comé, the king would. 
lustre to the most brilliant qualifications, -needs go over to him, Avhich Leoline per- | 
and exaltation to the highest rank. Nor, ceiving, went up to ‘fe arms in water, and. 
in point of policy, are these virtues less im- laying hold on the kitg’s boat, would have. 
portant; for they never fail to create love carried the king oft upon his shoulders ;, 
and esteem : and those are ever the surest adding, “« That fis humility and wisdom, 
friends «hom repeated civilities have made had trrumphed over his pride and folly :’” 
$0; Whereas a vulgar and unrestrained in- and thereupon svas reconciled to him, and, 
dulgence of pride and petulance, tyrannyy, didhim homage. :.. y. by 


~ (9.) Fulgos. Ex. |. 4. ¢.3. p.501. Lon. Theatr. Pp. 658.—-(104) Clark’s Mir. c, 123. p-557.—(11.) 
Plut. Moral. |. de Lacon, Apotheg. p. 467, ) ye 
 (1.) M. Hurault. Dise. of Policy, &c 1.2. ¢, 5, Pp. 243.—-(%) Lon. Theatr. p. 628.—(s.) Burton's. 
Melaach. part 2. § 3. p, 307. Speed's Hist. lect AE Vie . . teen 
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«© & Rudolphus _Austriacus;anno | 1273, 


was earl of Hapsburg... One day he went, 
out a hunting with some of his followers ; 
it-rained that day, and the way was dirty 


and uneven ; when he chanced to meet a. 


priests who was bearing on foot the sacred 
10st unto a sick nian thereabouts, as the 


t 


last.comfo;t he was capable of giving. The 


_ earl was moved with this sight ; and with — 


some passion dismounting from his horse, 
f° What,” said he, ‘© glial] T ride on horse- 
“back, while he that carries my Saviour 
walks on foot’? ‘Itis.certainly uncomely, 
if not-a profand thing, and therefore take 


* this horse and get up." ‘It was his com- 


mand as well as intreaty: whereupon the 
priest obeyed. The humble ear] in’ the 
mean time followed to the house of the 
sick on foot, and uncove! ed; and in. the 
same manner accompanied him back from 
thence to his own house. | ‘The priest, 
astonished at the humility of so greata 
person, and inspired from above, gave him 
his blessing at putting, and withal predicted 
the possession of the empite ‘to him and 
his posterity ; which fell out accordingly. 

5. Elizabetha -was*the danghter of the 
king of Hungary, and ‘married to: Lewis 
the landegrave of Thurengia : yet in the 


midst’of riches and’ abundance, she af- 


fected poverty and bumility. | Sometimes, 
ewhen ishe remained at home with her 
maids, she put on the meanest apparel ; 
‘saying, ‘* "Ehat she would never use any 
‘other ornament whensoever the good and 
-merciful Jord should put her into a condi- 
tion wherein she might more freely dis- 
pose of herself.’ When she went to 


- church her manner was to place herself 


amongst the poorer sort of women. After 
the death of her husband she undertook a 
pilgrimage, wherein sbe gave to: the poor 
and necessitous all that came to her hands 
to dispose of. \ She built an hospital, and 
therein made herself an attendant upon the 
sick and the poor; and when by her father 


she was recalled into Hungary, she refused 


to go, preferring this manner of life before 
the enjoyment of a kingdom. 

. 6. It was observed of St. Bernard, of 
Claraval, that certain bright rays did seem 
to proceed from ‘his eyes; which was 


- thought to proceed from his great humi- 


lity and preference of others to himself. If 


4 , 


4.) Lips. Monit. L1,¢. 2. p.27.—(5.) Zating. Theat. golcded. 4s p- 63.—(6-) Ibid. p. 86.—(7.) Fut- 
ler’s Holy War, 1,2, c.2. p. 44. Loeti, Comp. Hist. Univers. 
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he saw a man in: vile habit, he would say 
to himself,.‘* This man-bears his poverty 
with greater patience than you, Bernard!" 
and beholding. one in more costly attire, 
he would say, “ Perhaps under these fine 


clothes there is a better man than Bernard 


is in his coarse raiment, ‘Thus a true and 
holy humility was the constant collyrium 
that this devout person made use of. 

7, When Robert, the Norman, hadirer_ 
fused the kingdom, of Jerusalem, the 
princes proceededto make a second choice; 
and that they might know the nature of 
the princes the better, their servants were 
examined upon oath to confess their mas+ 
ters’ faults. .The. servants of Godfrey of 
Boulogne, protested, their master’s only 


fauit was this, that,.‘* when mattins weté 


done, he would stay so long in the churék 
to know of the priest the meaning of every 
image and picture, that dinner at home was 
spoiled by his long tarrying.”. All admired 
that this man’s worst vice should be s@ 
great a virtue, and unanimously chose him 
their, king. He-accepted the place, but 
refused the solemnity thereof; saying, 
‘¢Phat he would 1 0t weat a crown of 
gold thete, where the Saviour of Mankind 
had worn a crown of thorns.” 

8. Upon the death of pope Paul the 
Third, the cardinals being divided about 
the election ; the Imperial part, which was 


the greatest, gave their.voice for cardinal 


Pole, which being told him, he disabled 
himself, and wished them, ‘‘ to choose one 
that might be most for the glory of God 
and good of the church.” Upon this step, 


-some that were no friends ta Pole, and 


perbaps looked for the place themselves if 
he were put off, laid many things to his 
charge ; amongst others, that he was not 
without suspicion cf Lutheranism, ner 
without blemish of incontinence ; but he 
cleared himself so handsomely, that he was 
now more importuned to. take the. place 
than before. And therefore ene night the 
cardinals came to him, being in bed, and 
sent him: in word, that ‘* They came te 
adore him ;”’ (a circumstance of the new 
pope’s honour) but he being awaked out of 
his sleep, and acquainted with it, made 
answer, “ That this was not.a work of 
darkness ; and therefore required them to 
forbear till next day,.and then do as, God 


Period. Germ, c. 9. §.1. p> 253. Jovi. 


should 
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should put it into their minds.” But the 
Italian cardinals attributing this humility to 
2 kind of stupidity and sloth in Pole, looked 
no more after him ; but the next day chose 
¢ardinal Montanus pope, who was after- 
wards named Julius the Third. 1 have 
read of many that would have been popes, 
but could not :. [ mention this man as one 


who could have been pope, but would 


mot. 

g.. Ulpiug Trajanus, the emperor, was 4 
person of that rare affability and humility, 
that when his soldiers were wounded in 
any battle, he himself would go from tent 
fo tent, to visit and take care of them; and 
when swaths and other cloths were want- 
ing wherewithal to bind up their wounds, 
he did not spare his own linen, but ‘tore 
them in pieces to make things necessary 
for the wounds of his soldiers ; and being 
reproved for his too-mucli fami iarity with 


his subjects ; he answered, “ That he de-- 


sired to be such an empe:or tohis subjects, 
as he would wish if he himself was a pri- 
vate man.” 

10.: Maud, daughter of Malcolm Can- 
‘more, king of Scots, and wife to king Hen- 
ry J. of England, was so aftable, pious and 
humble, that she condescended to relieve 
the poor with her own hands, dress their 
sores, and wash their feet ; and being re- 
primanded for it by a courtier, as not 
agreeable to her royal dignity, she made 
this answer, ‘* That she followed the ex- 
ample of our blessed Saviour, and the pre- 
scripts of the Gospel; and that the 
brightest jewel in the crown of majesty 
was aftability and courtesy.” 

11. Dr. Hall, sometime bishop of 
Norwich, was as humble and courteous, 
as Jearned and devout, and had all the 
qualifications of a good bishop in great 
perfection. He was accustomed to. say, 
“« That he would suffer a thousand wrongs, 
rather than be guilty of doing one. He 
_ would rather suffer a hundred, than return 
‘one, and endure many, rather than com- 
plain of one, or endeavour to right him- 
self by contending ; for he had always ob- 
served, that to contend with one’s supe- 
_riors is fuolish, with one’s equals is 
’ dubious, and with one’s ‘inferiors mean- 
spirited and sordid. Suits in Jaw may 
be sometimes necessary, but he had 


\ 


Of Counsel, and the Wisdom of some Men therein, 


need’ be more than man, that carrmanage 
them with justice and innocence.” 
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CHAP, XXV. 


| Of Counsel, andthe Wisdom of some Men 


therein. 

No man (they say.) is wise at all hours; 
at least there are seme hours whereir few 
are wise enough to, give such counsel to 
themselves as the present emergency of 


. their affairs may require. Being dulled by 


calamity, our inventions are too barren to 
yield us the means of, our safety ; or else 


by precipitancy or partiality, we are apt te 


misearry in the conduct of our own busi- 
ness, In this ease a cordiat friend is of 
singular use ; and if wise.as well as faith- 
ful, may stand us in.as much stead as if 
the oracle of Apollo was yet in being to be 
consulted with. iyi | 

1. A certain chaquen, that is, a governor 
of a province in China (one of the most 
important employments in the kingdom), 
receiving of his. visits, after a few days 
were over, shut up his gates, and refused 


‘to admit any further their visits or business, 


pretending for his excuse that he was 
sick. This being told a certain manda- 
rine, a friend of his, began tobe much 
troubled at it, and. with much: ado ob- 
tained leave to speak with him. Being 
admitted, he gave him notice of the dis- 
content in the city, by reason..that bu- 
siness was not dispatched ;, the other put 
him off with the same excuse of his sick- 
ness. “ I see no signs of it,” replied his 
friend, ‘but if your lordship will be 
pleased to teil me the true cause, I will 
serve you in it to the utmost of my pow- 
er, conformable to that. affection I bear 
you in my heart.” Know, then,” rer 
plied the governor, ‘ they have stolen the 
king’s seal out of the cabinet where it 
used to be kept, leaving it locked as if if 
had not been touched ; so that if I would 
give audience, I have not wherewithal to 
seal dispatches ; if I discover my negli- 
gence in the loss of the seal, I shall, as 
you Know, lose both my government and 
my life.’ The mandarine perceiving 


(6.) Lioyd’s State Worthies, p.438.—(9.) Pezel. Mellific. Hist. tom, 2. p. 391, Imperial History, 


* p. 144,-~(10,) Weav. Fun. Mon.-~-(11.) Life of Bishop Haji. 
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11. Q. Fabius Maximus was the person 
that saved the Roman state ‘from being 
overwhelmed with the torrent of Hannibal, 
and had fortunately served ‘the common- 
wealth in‘five’several consulships. When, 
therefore, he was dead, the Roman people, 
not unmindful of his good serviee, did 
strive who shou'd contribute most money 
to render the*pomp of his 
and magnificent. | : 

-12. There was in Florence a merchant 
whose name was Francis Frescobald, of a 


noble family and a liberal mind; who,’ 


through a prosperous success in his affairs, 
was grown up to an abundance of wealth. 
While he was at Florence, ’a young man 
presented himself to him asking his alms 
for God’s sake. , Frescobald beheld the 
ragged strippling, and, ‘in despight of his 
tatters, reading in his countenance some 


. significations of virtue, was moved with 


I weal 


burganet.” 


pity, and demanded his country and name. 
** Tam,” said he, «“* of England; my name 
is Thomas Cromwell ; my father (meaning 
his father-in-law) is a poor man, a cloth- 
shearer. Jam strayed from my country, 
and am now come into Italy with the 
camp of Frenchmen that were overthrown 
at Gatylion, where I was page to a foot- 
soldier, ‘carrying after him his pike and 
Frescobald, partly in pity of 
his state, and partly in love to the Eng- 
lish nation, amongst whom he had re- 
ceived some civilities, tvok him into his 
house, made him his guest, and at his de- 
parture gave him a horse, new apparel, and 
sixteen ducats of gold in his purse. Crom- 
well, rendering ‘him hearty thanks, re- 
turned into his own country; where, in 
process of time, he became in such favour 


_ with king Henry the Eighth, that he raised. 
_him to the dignity of being lord high chan- 


cellor of England. In the mean time Fres- 


( . ; 
cobald, by great and successive losses, was _ 


become poor ; but remembering that some 
English merchants owed him fifteen thou- 
sand ducats, he came to London to seek 
after it, not thinking of what had passed 
betwixt Cromwell and him. But travel-’ 
ling’ earnestly about’ his business, he acci- 
déntally met with the lord chance'lor’as he’ 
Was tiding to court. As soon as the lord: 
chancellor saw him, he thought he looked’ 


dike the ‘merchant of Florence, of whose 


liberality’ he had tasted in times past. Im 
mediately he alighted, embraced him, and 


on. 1. . 


funeral ‘glorious - 


ceive some consolation. 
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with a broken voice, scarce ‘refraining 
tears, demanded if he were not Francis 
Frescobald, the Florentine ? “* Yes, Sir,” 
said he, ** and your humble” servant.” 
«© My servant,” said Cromwell, ‘no, as 
you have not been my ‘servant in times 
past, so will I not now account you other 
than my great‘and especial friend ; assur- 


ing’ you that. I have just reason to be sorry 


that you, knowing what Iam, (or at least 
what I should be) would not Jet me under- 
stand: of your arrival in this land: had I- 
known it, I should certainly have paid part 
of that debt which I confess I owe you} 
but thanks be to God that I have’ yet 
time, and will not fail to make you hear- 
tily welcome; but having now weighty 
affairs in my prince’s cause, you must hold 
me excused that [can no longer tarry with » 
you:. therefore at.this time I take my 
leave; desiring you, with the faithful mind 
of a friend, that you forget not to dine with 
me this day at my hotse. Frescobald 
wondered who this lord could be; but at 
last, after some pause, he remembered him ~ 
for the same he had relieved’ at Florence : 
he therefore repaired to his house,’ not a 
little joyed, and walking in the lower court 
attended his return. He came soon after~ 
and was no sooner dismounted, but he 
again embraced him with so friendly a 
countenance, as the lord admiral and other 
nobles, then in his company, much mar- » 
velled at. He, turning back, and holding 
Frescobald by the hand,’ “ Do you not 
wonder, my lords,” said he, ‘* that I seem 
so glad of this man ? This is he by whose 
means [ have attained this my present de- 
gree:” and thereupon recounted to them . 
all that had passed. Then holding him 
still by the hand, he led him to the cham- 
ber where he dined, and seated him next 
himse?f. When the lords departed, he 
would know what occasion had brought 


him to London: Frescobald in few words 


truly opened:his case to him. To which 
Cromwell-returned, ‘* Things already past, 
Mtr.Frescobald,cati byno power or policy of 
man be recalled’: yet is not your sorrow so 


‘peculiar to yourself, but by the bond of 


mutual love I'am ‘to bear a part therein, 
and that inthis your distress you may re-. 
It is fit I should 
repay some portion of that debt wherein I - 
stand bound to you, as itis the part of a 


grateful man to do; and I further. promise 


e 


2P you 
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you on the word of a true friend, that 


during this life and state of mine, I will, 


not fail to do for you what, my authority 
may command.” Then taking him by 
the hand, heled him into a chamber, and 
commanded all to depart. He locked the 
door, and then opening a coffer, he first 
took out sixteen ducats, and delivered them 
to Frescobald ;. ** My friend,’ said he, 
«« here is your money you lent me at my 
departure from Florence; here are the 
other ten you bestowed in mine apparel, 
with ten more you disbursed for the horse 
Irodeupon.. But considering you are a 
merchant, it seemeth to me not honest to’ 
return your money, without some considera- 
tion for the long detaining of it; take you 
therefore these four bags, in every one of 
which is four hundred ducats, to receive 
and enjoy from the hand of your assured 
friend.” The modesty of Freseobald 
would have refused these, but the other 
forced them upon him. ‘This done, he 
caused him to give him the names of all his 
debtors, and the sums they owed. The 
list he delivered to one of his servants, with 
charge to search out the men, if within any 
part of the realm, and straitly to charge 
them to make payment within fifteen days, 
er else to abide the hazard of his displeasure. 
‘The servant so well performed the com- 
-mand of his master, that in a very short 
time the whole sum was paid in. During 
all this time Frescobald lodged in the lord 
chancellor’s house, who gave him the en- 
tertainment he deserved, and oftentimes 
moved him to abide in England, offering 
him the loan of sixty thousand ducats for 
the space of four years, if he would con- 
tinue and make his bank at London ; ; .but 
he desired to return to-his own country, 
which he did with the great favour of lord 
Cromwell, and there richly arrived ; wheres 
he enjoyed his wealth but a short time, for 
in ae first year of his return he died. 

. Franciscus Dandalus was sent am- 
eh ie from the Venetians to pope Cle~ 
‘ment, into France, where he then was, to 
deprecate his anger, and to take off the 
public ignominy which he was resolved to 
expose them to. Long did he lie in chains, 
prostrate at the pope’s table, in mourning - 
and great humility, before he could any 
‘way appease that indignation which the 
pope had conceived against his people. At 
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the last he returned well acquisted of his 
charge: when such was the gratitude of 
his tellow-citizens, that, by a universal 
consent, they elected him duke of Venice ; 
that he, who but lately had been in such a 
despicable state for his country’s sake, 
might now be.as conspicuous on the other 
side in gold and purple. 

14, Antonius Musa was phy sician_ to 
Augustus Cesar, who being one time de- 
livered by him from a disease, that it was 
believed would prove deadly to him, the 
people of Rome were so overjoyed with 
the unexpected recovery of their prince, 
that, to express their gratitude to kis physi- 


cian, they passed a decree, that his statue - 


should be erected and placed next unto 
that of Esculapius, 

15. Hippocrates, the physician, » per- 
ceiving the plague from Illyricum to begin 
to grow upon the parts adjacent, sent some 
of his scholars into divers cities of Greece, 
to assist and administer to such as were 
seized with it: upon which, in token of 
their gratitude, they decreed to him the 
same honour which they had used to give 
to Hercules. 

16. Junius Brutus Be notably revenge 
the rape done upon Lucretia by one of the 
Targuins, with the expulsion of them all, 
and delivering Rome from the bondage of 
their tyranny. When therefore this grand 


patron of feminine chastity was dead, the | 


Roman matrons lamented the death of him 
in mouriing for a year entire. 

17. A war was commenced betwixt the 
Athenians and the Dorians. ‘These last,, 
consulting the oracle, were told they 
should carry the victory, unless they killed 
the king of the Athenians: they therefore 
gave charge to their soldiers concerning 
the safety of the king. Codrus was at that 
time king of the Athenians: who having 
understood the answer of the oracle, in 
love to his country he disguised himself in 
mean apparel, and entered the enemy’s- 
camp with a scythe upon his shoulder: 
with this he wounded one of the soldiers, 
by whom he was immediately slain. The 
body of the king being known, the Do- 
rians departed without fighting ; and the 
Athenian s, in gratitude to their prince, who 


‘had devoted his life for the common safety, 


would never after suffer themselves to be 
ruled by a king; doing their departed 


(12.) Hakew. Apol. 1.4. c.10. § 5, p. 436. Clark’s Mir. Eccles. Hist. part 2, 1.1. p. 42.—(13.) 
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price this horiouit, that they declared they ‘a man destitute of it was not worthy’. to 


thought no man worthy to succeed him. 
CHAP. XX. | 


Of the Meekness, Hunianity; Clemency, 
and Mercy of some Men, . 

Surry, rash, boisterous, and rugged 

natures are the scandal to humanity, “and 


in truth are but a kind of savage beasts, 


that;walk upright and on two feet, who, 
like their fellow-brutes in nature, should 
trudge on all four. If they have leisure, 


‘they employ it in doing mischief; and if 


you put them into business, they spoil every 
shine they undertake by their frowardness 
and ill-nature : but the meek and humble 
man is easy in himself, studies to. make 
others so, and a denial from him is better 
relished by his obliging regret in doing it, 
than a favour granted by the other. He 
makes the nearest approach to original in- 
nocence, and is most godlike when he re- 
sembles him in doing good, and shewing 
mercy, which is as beneticial to themselves 
as others. Hevcannot hate, because he 
esteems all as worthy of love: as himself. 
He cannot fear, because he does no wrong ; 
aud griefcan find no entrance into his 
breast, because he has givei none to 
others. 

1. Photius, the learned Patriarch of 
Constantinople,~ -observeth in his Bib- 
liotheque, a’ wonderful judgment given 
in thecity of Athens: he saith, the se- 
nate of the Areopagites being assembled 
together on a mountain, without any roof 
but heaven, the senators perceived a bird of 
prey which pursued a little sparrow, that 
came to save itself'in the bosom-of one of 
their company. * This man, who naturally 
was harsh, threw it from bim so roughly, 
that he killedvit; whereat the court. was 
offended, and a ‘decree was made, by 
which he was) condemned and? banished 
from the senate:’"’ where the. judicious 
may observe, that. this company, which 
was at that time one of the gravest in the 
world, didit not for the caré® they had to 
make a law concerning ‘sparrows, but it 
was to show'that clemency and a merciful 
nel was so neécessar sts in peng that 


‘ay ¥) Fadia. Hist. 1 2.p 38. 
{1.) Caus. Ht. C. in the Treatise;of Passions, 


§ 1. p. 2.—(2.) Sabell. Ex. 1.6. ce. 4, 


hold any place in the government, he 


_ having (as it were) renounced humanity, ” 


2. Agesilaus, the Spartan, was of that hu- 
manity ‘and clemency towards those whom 
he had overcome in ‘battle, that he often 
gave public admonitions to his soldiers, 
that they should not treat their prisoners 
with cruelty}. but should ‘consider that 
those who were thus subdued and reduced 
to this condition were men. And when 
any of these, at the removal of the 
camp, were left behind by his sol- 
diers, as unable to follow through sickness 
or age, he took care to order some per- 
sons to receive and take care of them, 
lest, being destitute of all assistance, they 
should perish with hunger, or become a 
prey to the wild beasts. 

3. Titus+ Vespasian, the emperor, was 
deservedly called the darling of mankind: 
he professed that he took - upon him the 
supreme pontificate, because in so high 
a priesthood he might be obliged to keep 
his hands pure from the blood of all men, 
which he also performed: and,. saith Sue- 
tonius, from that time forth he never was 
the author of, or consenting to, the death 


of any man, although sometimes there 


were offered him just causes of revenge 
but he used to say, ‘he had rather perish 
himse'f than be the ruin of another,’ 


. When’ two patricians stood convicted of 


high-treason, he thought it sufficient to 
admonish them in these words: * to ‘de- 
sist from-such designs ; that princes were 
ordained by fate ; that if they wanted any 
other thing of him, they might ask and 
have it.” Soon’ after, the mother of one 
of them living far off, lest she should be 
affrighted with some sad news, he sent 
his own. messengers to inform her. of the 
danger and safety of her son.. Ajthough 
his brother’ Domitian did manifestly. con- 
ape against him, yet he did him no 
hari, Bor lessened him in any ‘thing, but 

dealt with bim by intreaties, that he ER ait 
bear. him a friendly mind, and’ after all 
nominated him his colleagae and successor 
in the empire. But all this goodness 
wrought little with this unnatural brother ; 
for soon after he was poisoned by him, to 


‘the great loss of all mankind. 


4. sAcacius, bishop of Amada, “was 


p-. 331.—‘3.) Lips. 


Monit. 1. 2. c. 12. p. 302. . Sueton. Wieri. Oper de ira p. mh Ful S03, Beil a 12 565. Sabell. Ex. 
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yenowned, and much spoken of for the fol- 
Jowing. notable work of mercy which he 
did. ; When the Romans had taken seven 
thousand Persian captives at, the reduction 
of Azazena, and to the grief of the Per- 
sian king would, not restore them, . but 
kept them in such condition that they 
were almost starved for .want of :food ; 
Acacius, lamenting their )state and con- 
dition,. called his clergy together, and said 
thus unto them, ‘‘ our God hath no need 


either of dishes or.cups, for he neither eateth » 


not drinketh ; wherefore, seeing the church 


hath many precious things both. of gold. 


and silver, bestowed. of the free will and 
liberality of the faithful, . it is. requisite 
that the captive soldiers should be there+ 
with redeemed and delivered out of prison 
and bondage, and that they elso. perishing 
with famine, should, with some part there- 
of, be refreshed and relieved,”’, This said, 
he commanded the vessels and gifts to be 
melted; made money thereof,. and. sent 
the whole, partly to redeem captives out 
of prison, and partly to relieve them, that 
thev perished nat with famine. Lastly, 
he gave the Persians necessary provisions 
for their voyage, and sent them back to 
their king. This, notable act of the re- 
nowed Acacius, brought the king,of Per- 
sia into great admiration, that the Romans 
should endeavour to vanquish their enemies 
both ways, by. wars and mercy.:, where- 
upon he greatly desired the sight of Aca- 
cius, and. Theodosius, the emperor, com- 
manded the bishop to gratify the king 
therein. 


5. When Pericles, the noble .Athenian,: 


was dying, the better sort of the citizens, 
and his friends that sat about him, were dis- 
coursing amongst themselves of those: vir- 
tues wherein he excelled: his ‘riches and 
eloguence, his famous expicits,;the num- 
ber of his victories, and as baving erected 
niue trophies while be had the command 
of the city. These things they were re- 
counting amongst themselves, as supposing 
that he no longer understood them, but 
was now,become senseles. Pericles. heard 
all that had passed, and said, “J wonder 
that'you ‘so celebrate: those deeds of miine, 


in which fortune doth. challenge. a part,, 


and which: are.common to other Jeaders, 
and yet, in the mean-time, pass over with 
sileiice that which is the greatest and most 
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excellent of, them all, namely, that none 
of my fellow-citizens have ever put on 
mourning throngh my means.” And 
indeed 1t was worthy of high commenda- 
tion, that he retained so. much humanity 
and clemency in the midst of so many 
bitter €nemies he. was. perpetually | sur- 


rounded with, -and that he had never 


showed himself implacable to any enemy 
whatsoever, in all the: power‘he so long 
together had enjoyed, 7 

6. One Guydomer, a viscount, | having 
found a great treasure inthe dominions of 
Richard the first, surnamed Cour de Leon, 
for fear of the king, fled to. a town of 
trance for his safeguard. . Thither Richard 
pursued him, bet the town denied him 


entranee : going therefore about the walls, - 


to find out the fittest places-to assault it, one 
Bertram;de Gurdon, er as others call him 
Peter Basile, shot at him with a poisoned 
arrow from a strong bow, and- therewith 
gave him a woandjin the arm (in the eye 
saith .Fudler,) which being neglected at 


first, and suffered to rankle, ‘or. as others 
say, handled by an unskilful surgeon, in 


four days brought him to his end. , Find- 


ing himself past hope of ‘recovery; he 


caused thé party that had wounded him to 
be brought before’ him : who being asked 
what had moved him to do this fact ? 
answered, ‘* that king Richard had killed 


‘his father, and two of his brothers with 


his own hand, and therefore:he would ‘do 


it if it were to:do it again.’ Upon this . 


insolent answer, every one thought | that 
the king would have adjudged him to some 
terrible. punishment; when, contrary to 
their expectations, in a high degree: of 
clemency, he not only freely forgave him, 


but gave special charge he should_be set at 


liberty, and that no man: should presume 
to do him the least burt ; commanding 
besides, ;to give him an bundred shillings 
to bear:him. away. This :was.done anno 


1199, in the. ninth year, of this king’s 


reign, andthe forty-fourth of shis age. 
Dying, he bequeathed his heart to Roan, 


his body» to, be buried at Fount Everard,. 
(oras otherg 


and his bowels at Chalons, 
say) at Carliste,in England. | 

7. Chavilaus, the king of Sparta, wag 
of so mild and gentle a. disposition, that 
Archelaus, his associate in the kingdom, 


used to say to those that spake high in the y 


(4.) Socrates Eccles. Hist. 1. 7. ci/21. sp. 385,.=(5+) Plut. in Periclipy 173. Lips: Monit. 148.) 19. 
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e<ominendation of the young man} « How 
is it possible that Charilaus should be .a 


good man, seeing hée “is not able to be 
severe, even against those that are wicked.” 


(8. Q. Fabius Maximus .was of «that 
meek and miid disposition throughout ‘his 
whole life, that he was commonly called 
the lamb. fu ) 

» g. Augustus Ceasar, walking ‘abroad 
with Diomedes his freed-man, a wild boar 
had broken the place of his restraint, and 
seemed to ran directly towatds Augustus. 
The freed-man, in whom at that time there 
was more of fear than of prudence, consult- 
ing his own safety, took hold of the emperor 
and placed him before himself: yet Au- 
gustus never discovered any sign of anger, 
or offence at what he did. He also 
managed the commonwealth with that 
clemency and merey, that when in the 


theatre it was recited, O Dominum equum 


&F -bonum, ‘* O gracions: and good go- 


 vernor!” all the people turned their eyes 


ich ee 


4 p- 95. 


upon him, and gave him their applause. 
10. C. Jalius Caesar was not more fa- 
mous for his valour in: overcoming. his 
enemies, than he was for his clemency, 
wherein at once he overcame both them 
and himself: ‘ Cornelius Phagita, one of 
the bloody emissaries of Sylla, in the civil 
‘dissentions betwixt him and: Marius, in- 
dustriously hunted out: Cesar (as one of 
the Marian party) ‘from all his lurking- 
holes, at last took him, and was with dif- 
ficulty persuaded to let him escape at the 
price. of two talents: when the times 
changed, and that it was in his: power to 
be severely, revenged of this man, yet he 
never did him. the least harm, as one that 


‘could not be angry with the winds when 


the tempest was over... L. Domitius, an 
eld and sharp enemy of his, held Corfinium 
against him ‘with thirty. cohorts,» there 
were also. with him very many senators, 
knights of Rome, and the flower and 


strength of the Pompeian party; Cesar 


besieged the town, and the soldiers talked 
of survendering both the town and them+ 
selyes.to: Caesar.  Domitius, desparing of 
any mercy, commanded a! physician of his 


_ to bring him a{cup of poison: the phy- 
‘sician knowing he would repent it, upon 


the appearance of Cesar’s clemency, gave 
him, instead’ of poison, a soporiferous 


potion.. The town. being » surrendered, 
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‘Cesar called all the more honourable: per- 


sons. to his camp, spoke civilly to them, - 
and having exhorted them to peaceableiand 


quiet counsels, sent them away in safety 


with whatsoever’ was theirs. When Do- 
mitius heard of this, he repented of the 
poison he supposed he had taken: but 
being freed of that fear by his physician, 
he went unto Cesar, who gave him his life, 
liberty, and estate. In the battle of Phar- 
salia, as he rode to and fro,. he. cried 
“< spare the citizéns!’? nor was any killed, 
but such only as» continued to make re- 
sistance. After the battle, he gave leave to 
every man of his own sideto save one: of 
the contrary: aud at last,» by his edict, 
gave leave to all whom he had not yet par- 
doned, to return in peace to Italy, to enjoy 
their estates, honours, and commands. 
When he heard of the déath of Pompey, 


~which was caused by the villainy of others, 


so far was he from exulting, that he broke 
out into tears, and. prosecuted his mur- 
derers with slaughter and blood. | | 

11. Lewis the Twelfth, the next heir to 


‘the erown of France, was edgerly perse- 


cuted by Charles the eighth, the then king: 


‘who’ being displeased' that he had no issue 


of his own, so far pressed him, that at 
Jast he was shut up ‘in prison, with little 
hopes of his life ; .and* most of the nobles 
and people, embracing the present times, 
declared themselves against. the unfortu- 
nate prince. Lut) Charles dying on the. 
sudden, Lewis ascended the throne, ‘to the 
amazement of many, who now began’ to 
change their countenance and speech, and 
sought to insinuate: themselves'-into~ the 
good grace. and favour of the new prince. 
Some also, who had been constant'to him 
in his adversity, began now to lift up their 
heads high ; amongst these, one with great 
confidence came to the king, and begged the 
estaté of a citizen of ‘Orleans, who in that 
sad time had showed himself to be one of 
the sharpest enemies of Lewis.” Here it 
was that the king, with ‘a royal mind, 
made. him this reply: Ask something 
else of me, and I will show that I have 
respect unto your merits; but of this say 
nomore, for the king of France doth not 
concern himself with the ‘injuries of the 
duke of Orleans :’” this was his-title before 
he came to the crown. | He declared: that 
he would have’ the same counsellors and 


(7) Plut. ig Lycurgo. Zuing. Theatr. vol. i, 1.2. pr 92.—(8.) Ibid. —(9.) Sueton, I. 2. c. 67+ 
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-guards as the dead king had, in the same 
honour, and with the same salaries. 

12, Sigismund the First, king of Po-- 
land, did so contemn the pr'yate’ injuries, 
‘slanderous reproaches, and evil speeches 
of insolent men, that he never thought them 
worthy of revenge; nor was he known, 
for that cause alone, to be afterwards 
more backward to reward such kind of men 
with beneficence and princely liberality. 

13.\Hadrianus the emperor, while he- 
was a private man, had one that on di- 
vers occasions had showed himself his 
enemy. This man, when the other was 
arrived to the imperial dignity, presents 
himself-before him in a trembling posture, 
and searce able to bring forth words where- 
in to implore his pardon. The emperor, im- 
mediately upon the sight of him, said unto. 
him ‘“ Evasisti,” ** Thou hast escaped me.” 
Asif he had said, “ thou hadst been undone 
if we had equally contended ; but I being 
“mow thy superior, do cease, and choose 
rather to show my ‘power by clemency 
than revenge.” 

14, Alphonsus, king of Naples and 
Sicily, was all goodness and mercy. He 
had besieged the city of Cajeta, that had 
insolently rebelled against him: and the 
city being distressed for want of necessary 
provisions, put forth all their old men, 
women, and children, and such as were 
unserviceable, and shut their gates against 
them. ‘The king’s counsel advised, that 
they should not be permitted to pass, but - 
should be forced back again into the city, by 
which \means he should speedily become 
the master of it.The king, pitying the 
distressed multitude, suffered them to de- 
part ;-though he knew it would occasion 
the protraction of the siege. But when 
he could not take the city, some were so 
bold. as to tell him, that it had been his 
own in case he had not dealt in this man- 
ner; ‘but’ said the king, ‘*I value the 
safety ofso many persons at the rate of an 
hundred. Cajeta’s.”” Yet he was not long 
without, that neither: for the citizens, 
moved with so great a virtue, and repent- 
ing themselves of . their. disloyalty, yielded 
~ it to him of their own accord. Antonius 
Caldora was also one of the most powerful 


\ 


and obstinate enemies of the realm of , 


Naples; but being in a great battle over- 
thrown and made prisoner, ‘all men per- 


(11.) Lips. Monit. 1. 2. c. 12. p. 306.—(12.) ‘Zuing. Theatr. vol. i. 1.1, p. 92,—(13.) Lisp. 
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‘suaded the king to rid his hands of this it: 


solent person, who had been so-dangerous 
to the kingdom.’ Alphonsus was the only 
person that opposed it, and not only gave. 
him his life, but also restored him to_ his 
forfeited estate ;:he also gave back unte 
his wife all his plate, preeious furniture, 
and household-stuff, that were fallen into. — 
his hands, only reserving to himself one 
vessel of crystal. These were the deeds — 
of this illustrious prince; whereunto his 
speeches were also agreeable. For being — 
asked, why he was thus favourable to all 
men, even to those that were evil ? “‘Be- 
cause,” saith he, “ goodmen are won by _ 
justice, and the bad by-clemency.” And _ 
when some of his ministers complained of 
his lenity, and said it was more than be- 
came a prince: ‘* What then,” said he, 

** would you have lions and ‘bears to 
reign over you? for clemency is the prc- 
perty of men, as cruelty is that of the wild 
beasts." Nor did he say other than what 

is truth; for the greater a man is, and 
(as I may say) the more he is a man 
the more prone and inelinable will he be 

to this virtue, which is therefore called ~ 
humanity. 

15. M. Antonius, the philosopher and 
emperor, excelled most other men in this 
excellent virtue; as he manifestly shewed, 
in that glorious action of his towards 
Avidius Cassius and his family,’ who had 
rebelled against himin Egypt. For as the 
Senate did bitterly prosecute Avidius and 
all his relations, Antonius, as if they had 
been his friends, did always appear as an 
intercessor in their bebalf. Nothing can 
represent him herein so much to the life, 
as to recite part of the oration which, up- - 
on this oceasion, was made by himin the _ 
senate, to this purpose. * As for what + 
concerns the Cassian rebellion, I beseech 
you, ‘conscript fathers, that laying aside ~ 
the severity of your cénsure,’ you will 
preserve mine and your own clemency. 
Neither Jet any man be slatn by the senate, * - 
nor let any man sufter that.is a senator. _ 
Let not the blood of any patrician be spilt 5 
Jet the banished return, and the exiles be 
restored to: their estates.:~ I:heartily ‘wish, a 
that I.could restore them that are already 
dead unto life again. In an emperor [I " 
could never approve of the revenge of his 
own injuries, which, however it may be 


| 
. 


t 
‘ 


\ 
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; 


oftentimes 
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_ oftentimes just, yet for the most part (if 


~~ 


not always) it appears. to be cruel. You 
shall therefore pardon the children, son 
in-law, and wife cof Avidius Cassius. 
But why do I say. pardon them,. since 
‘there is none of themthat have done amiss? , 
Let them live, therefore, and let them 
know that they live in security under 
Marcus. Let them live in the enjoyment’ 
of their patrimony; and in the possession 
of their garments, their gold and silver ; 
and let them be not only rich, but safe. 
Let them have the. freedom to transport 
themselves into all places as they please; 
that throughout the whole world, and in 
the sight of all people, they may bear 
along with them the true and unquestion- 
able instanceof yours and my clemency, 
Neither, O ye conscript fathers, is this 
any remarkable clemency, to pardon the- 
children and wives of the rebellious ; I 
therefore desire you, that you would free 
at once all senators and knights of Rome 
that are under accusation, not only from 
death and banishment, but also from fear 
and hatred, from infamy and injury. 
Allow thus much to my present times, 
that in these conspiracies, framed for the. 
erection of tyranny, the blood of those 
that fell in the tumult itself may. suffice, 
and that the punishment may proceed no 
further.’ This oration was so pleasing to 
the senate and populace of Rome, that, 
they extolled the clemency of Marcus with’ 
infinite praises. 

, 16. Some young men had_ publicly 


reproached the wife of Pisistratus, the 


Athenian tyrant: the next day, sensible 
of their error, in great fear, they present- 
ed themselves before him, and with tears 
implored his pardon. He, without any 
emotion to anger or revenge, made them 
this answer. ‘* Hereafter demear your-, 
selves more modestly ; although my wife 
did. not (as you suppose) go out of the, 


' doors yesterday.” By this saying, of no 
 dess prudence than humanity, he covered 


at once both the error of the young men, 


and the disgrace that was done to his 


” 


wife. ij . 


A) 


17. After what manner compassion and 
nercy does sometimes meetwith unex- 
pected rewards, is prettily represented _ 
by. Ursinus Velius,-in a, story which the 


_ ingenious Mr. Robertson, , of York, has 


_, .Q13.)Fulgos. Ex. lib. 5. cap. 1. p, 566.—(16,) Ibid, 968, 
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paraphrased in. his agreeable volume of 
poems, lately published : 


Unknowing and unknown to fame, 
An honest clown——Dorus his name, 
With fraudful line and baited hook, 
Near the sea-shore his station took, 
In hopes the cravings to’ supply 
Of a large helpless family : it 
But fortune, who her favour sheds - 
Seldom upon deserving heads 
On Dorus glanc’d with scornful spite 3 
No prize—not ev’n a single bite. . 
Tir'd with ill-luck, he now despairs, 
And for a hungry home prepares: 
When, to his joy and great surprise, 
He feels a fish of monstrous size ; , 
 (So-flatters smiling hope)—when, lo— 
Fortune again appears his foe; 6. 
Fe drags on shore with cautious pull— 
A fish ;—Ah no—a humanskull ; 
A ghastly and forbidden treat, 
Improper food for him to eat : 
~ What can he do? shall he again — 
Commit his captive to the main? 
But here humanity prevails, 
And piety his heart assails 3” 
«© Who knows,” cries Dorus with a sigh, 
(a heart-sprung tear in either eye) 
*¢ But thissmight once a portion be 
Of some poor spouse or sire like me 5 
On whose endeavours a large brood 
Of little ones might hang for food ; 
Shripwreck’d, perhaps, in sight of land, 
Or murder’d by some villain’s hand 5 
My duty and my feelings too 
Strongly evince what I should do; 
The kindness which to him I shew, 
Perhaps to others I may owe.” 
——So said, away the skull he bears, 
And in the wood a grave prepares ; 
- He diys—his heart dilates with pleasure 
To find a heaven-sent golden treasure ; 
A treasure to his utmost wishes, 
Superior to ten thousand fishes 5 
With which he, joyous marches home, 
The skull bequeathing in its room, . 
Those hearts that with humanity distend, 
~ Jn providence are sure ‘o meet a friend ; 
And the same love we to our brethern show 
Our heavenly father will on us bestow. 


18. Jaques Amiot, great almoner of 
France,, told me, says Montaigne, the 
following story, much to the honour of a 
prince of ours : ‘‘ In the time of our first 
commotions at the siege of Rouen, this 
prince, being advertised by the queen-mo- 
ther of a conspiracy against his life by a 
gentlemen of Anjou or- Maine, kept it 
secret, but.accidentally seeing the person, 
he called him to him,. and seeing him pale 
and trembling with the consciousness of, 


his guilt, .thus accosted-him® « Sir, you, 


already 


e 
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already: guess what I have to say to you, 
your countenance discovers it; you know 
very well stich and such passages (mention- 
ing the most secret cireumstances: of his 
conspiracy) ; and therefore, as you tender 
your life, confess the whole truth of your 
design.” ‘‘ The poor man seeing himself 
thus discovered, was in such a fright he 
knew not what to do; but joining his 
hands together to beg for mercy, he meant 
to throw himself at the prince’s feet, who 
taking him up, said further,” ** Come, 
Sir, tell me, if you can, if atany time I 
have done you, crany of your friends: or 
relations, the least injury ?. I have not 
known you above three weeks; what 
could induce you, without provocation, to 
attempt my death?” ‘The gentleman 
replied with a trembling voice,” ‘* That it 
was no particular hatred to his person, but 
- the general interest and concern of a party 
that had persuaded him to it as a meritori- 
ous act, to be rid of a person that 
was so great an enemy of their religion.” 
« Well,” said the prince, ‘J -will let you 
see that my religion is more merciful than 
yours ; 1 will pardon your crime, but get 
you gone that I never see you more ; and 
if you are wise, henceforward choose ho- 
nester men for your counsellers in your 
designs,” | | 


Of the light and gentle Revenge 


‘ 
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19 } Under Snies, king of Denmark, 
the harvest failed, and all the horrors, of 
famine were experienced throughout the 
kingdom... The people had no food, and 
their sovereign was not able to procure 
any for them. hey therefore assembled, 
in order to deliberate on the best means of 
extricating. themselves’ from this state of 
horrid misery, some of the elders proposed 
the desperate remedy. of putting to death 
the old people and children, to preserve 
the small quantity of sustenance they had 


fer the:young and robust, who, during’ 


those times of perpetual warfare, Were 
better able to defend their country, This 
was a cruel proposition, but urgentinecessi- 
_ ty: induced the king to take it Into Consi- 
dé¥ation, A lady, however, of distin- 
wished rank, named Gambaruk Rudde-' 


some Persons have taken upon othars. 


that, instead of staining the country’ . , 
by so many murders, it would be wiser 
and more natural to senda part of the 
young people out of the country, to search: 
for an establishment, This advice being 
received with approbation, the young men 
cast lots to determine which of them 

should leave the country. Those on 

whom the lot fell. then assembled, and. 
setting out from Denmark, established . 
themselves, it is said, in Pannonia, fiom 

which they. afterwards passed into Italy, 

and founded there the kingdom of the. 
Lsombards, = . 


CHAP. XXII. 


Of the light and gentle Revenge some Per- 
sons have taken upon others. 


Excettent was the advice that was 
given to the Romans by the ambassadors of | 
some cities in Hetruria, ‘ That since they 
were men, they should not resent any 
thing beyond human nature, ard that in 
mortal bodies they should not carry im- 
‘mortal feuds.” Light injures are made 
none by disregarding them; which, if re- 
venged, grow grievous and burthensome, 
and live to hurt us, when they might die. 
to secure us. Itis princely to disdain a 
wrong; and they say princes, when am- 
bassadors have offered indecencies, used 
not to chide, but deny them audience; as 
if silence were the royal way to revenge a 
‘wrong: the upper region is the most, 
composed, and age, which is the wisest, 
rages the least; it was the maxim of a 
creat lord, that discontent is the greatest’ . 
weakness of a generous soul, and is’ so. | 
intent upon its unha ppiness, that it forget’ 
its remedies. BN) . 

1, Diogenes the grammarian, used to 
dispute every seventhiday at Rhodes; and — 


when Tiberius, then a private man, came’ 


to hear him, upon a day wherein he wasy — 
pot accustomed to read, he admitted him 
uot, but sent his’ servant to him,’ to jet: ¥ 
him know, that he should wait till the 
seventh day, wherein’ there would byp 
portunity both’ for hin and others to se 
and hear him. When Tiberius came to 


emperor of Rome, this man, amongst _ 
others, ‘came’ to salute him, ‘Tiberius — 
having observed him at the gate, sent one | 
to let him know, that at present he conld — 


ring, at the idea of seeing the blood of: 
her “countrymen shed, came forward, and 
addressing the assembly, shewed them the 
barbarity of such a design, and proposed ! 


(a 9.) Recueil de Traits memoyables tires del’ Histoire de Danemark, &c. par Ove Malling Pp. 276 
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how tetrible the cause of his retirement 
was, made use of the quickness of his 
wit, and asked him “If he had. not an 
, @6nemy ‘in that city?” . He answered, 


city, who of a Jong timie had borne him a 
secret grudge: “ Away, then,” quoth 
_. the mandarine, in great haste; “let your 
; lordship command that all your goods of 
worth be removed into the innermost 
part of the palace; let them set fire on 
the. empty part, and call out for help to 
$ wench it’ to which this officer must of 
_ necessity repait with the first, 
' ote of the ipresctds duties of his office. 
'~ .As soon as you see him amongst the peo- 
ple, call out aloud to him, and consign to 
jim the cabinet thus shut as it is, that it 
may be secured in his possession from the 
danger- of fire; for if it be he who bath 
caused thesealto be stolen, he will pit it 
in its place again when he restores you the 
cabinet ; ifit be not he, your lordship must 
q lay the fault on him for having so ill kept 
it, and you shall not only-be fr eed of this 
dlanger, but also revenged ofycur enemy.” 


i The governor followed his. council; and 
ft succeeded so well, ‘that the next gions 
» jng aftér the: night this. fire was, the 
‘ officer brought him the seal in the cabinet, 
* both of them concealing each other’s fault, 
: ghee complying for the sa ifety of both. 
> 2. Edward. Norgate was very judicious 
Al 


in pictures, for which purpose he was em- 
ployed in-Italy to purchase some of the 
finest for the earl of Arundel. -Returning 
by: Marseilles he missed money he €x- 
pected ; and being there unknown to any 
person, he was observed by a French gen- 
tleman to walk in the exchange of ‘that 
city many hours, every morning “and even- 
jing, svtith swift feet and a sad face,- for- 
wards and backwards. To him the civil 
Frenchman addressed himself, desiring to 
know the cause of his discontent ; and if 
it came*within the compass of his power, 


_ vice. Norgate communicated his condi- 
“tion: to whom the other replied, “ Take 
} ray my counse] : Lhave taken notice of 

out walking more than twenty miles a 

ay, il one furlong apwards and downa- 

- wards; and.what is spent in needless go- 


_ Bridgeshire. 
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_*© Yes,” and that was a chief officerin the | 


it being» 


he promised to help him with his best at- 


_ ing and returning, if laid out in progres- 
sive motion, would bring yog into your. 


(1.) Alvarez Semedo, Hist. of hina} part lec. 4. 


own country, T will suit. you, if agreeable, 
with a light habit, and farnish you with 
competent money for a fobtman” | Nor- 
gate very chee erfully consented, aud “voted 
it (being accommodated . accord ngly) 
through thé body of Franee, being more 
than five hundred English miles; and se 
leisure ely with ease, safety, and health, re~ 
turned into England. 


3. Bajazet tie First, when he had heard» 


of the frauds and i injuries of his cadies (sc 
they call che Turkish judges), being ex- 
cecdinzly moved, commanded them all be- 
fore biay at Neapolis: his intention was to 
inclose them all in a house,< cause it to be 
set on fire, and so td consume them all 
together therein. This was not unknown, 
to Hal lly Bassa, a prudent c ounsellor of his ; ; 


who therefore sougat and found outa way.) 


to appease bin Bujazet hid an Ethiopic 
boy, very tal kative, j ia woom he took great 
delight, Hal'ly having instructed bim ia 
what he should say, sent Lim into’ ihe’ 
prince in a habit m: ore gay than was usiial 
with him... ** What is the PET, S 
Bajazet, ‘that thou art thus gall fal con: 
traty to.ihy custom?” «I ain,” : 
‘departing from thee, to: the emperor at 
Constaitinople.” — £*, To hina that is our 
enemy,” said the prince: “ what wilt tua 
doithere 2’, “TL go,” ssaid, he,‘ to jayite 
thence some old monks and religious per- 
sous to do nating 3 amongst Us, since you 
will have all your cadies to beslain,” ‘* Buty 
my. little Ethiop,” said he, « are they, 
skilled in oar laws?” Here ally seasou- 
ably putin: ‘They are not, my ord ; 
why therefore do you cut otf those that 


are >” << Why then,”’ said he, -‘* do they’ 


judge unjustly and corruptly?” << f will 
discever to my lord the cause of it,”’ said 
Haily. . « These.our judges have no sti- 
and allowed them out of the publ a bey 
therefore take some little rewards of some 
private persons ; amend this, and you eve 
reformed them.” The counse!, pleased 
Bajazet:-.he gave them their. Lives, and 
commissioned “Hally to appgint what was 
fit for them ; who decreed, and it after. 
wards remained in force, ‘ That every 
such person as had an iuheritanee of so 
many thousand aspers, should out of every, 
thousand, allow twenty to his cady ; and 
that for the instraments of marriage and 
such contracts, be should: have twenty 
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more.” So their poverty was relieved, and 
justice duly administered. 

4. Athenodorus, the philosopher, was a 
familiar friend to Augustus, the Roman em- 
peror; and being stricken in years, desired 
his disimission from the court. It was 
granted him at last, but not without much 
importunity. When therefore he came to 
take his leave, he left this good counsel 
with the emperor his lord: that ‘ before 
he said or did any thing of more than usual 
importance, he should repeat to himself 
the twenty-four letters of the Greek alpha- 
bet” This pause he prescribed as a remedy 
against precipitate and over-basty resolu- 
tions, which serve only to make way for a 
vain and too late repentance. 

5. It was the wise counsel of Pythago- 
ras, ** Dig not up fire with a sword;” that 
is, ‘ Prevoke not a_ person, already 
swoln with anger, by petulant and evil 
speeches.” 

6. Two young men of Syracuse were so 
great friends, tha’ one of them being to go 
abroad, recommended unto the other the 
care of his concubine. The guardian, in 


the other’s absence, overcome with Jove’ 


and lust, abused his charge; in revenge 
whereof, his friend at his retarn corrupted 
the other’s wife ; by which means there 
grew a creat quarrel betwixt them ; and 
the matter coming to the notice of the se- 
nate, a wise senator gave counsel to banish. 
them both, lest their private quarrel might 
breed some public sedition : but his coun- 
sel was neglected ; whereupon it followed, 
that the young men ranging themselves 
on either side, made such a tumult and ci- 
vil war within the city, that the whole 
state « as overthrown thereby. ' 

+, When Frarcis the First, king of 
France, was to march with his army into 
Italy, he consulted with his captains how 
to lead them over the Alps, whether this 
way or that way? At which time Amaril 
(iis fool) sprang out of a corner where he 
sat unseen, and advised them rather * to 
take care which way they should bring 
their army back out of Italy again ; for it 
is easy to engage in quarrels, but hard to 
be disengaged from them.” ; 

g. The stnate of Rome were met toge- 
ther in council, where they had a long and 
difficult debate about what should be done 


(3,) Lips. Monit. 1.2..¢.@. Pp. 271. 
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with the city of Carthage. Cato, the 
der, geve his opinion, that it should be ut- 
terly subverted and destroyed, thatso Rome 
might be set in safety, and many of the 
fathers agreed with him therein. Seipio 
Nasica then stoodup; ‘ And,’’ said he, 
« those that are so passionately bent upon. 
the destruction of Carthage, let them, look; 
to it, lest the people of Rome, being freed 
from the fear of a rival and enemy abroad, 
they do not then fall into civi! discords, 
which will be a*far worse evil than the 
former.”, This prudent person foresaw 
what peace and plenty might do amongst 
them to the corruption of their manners 5 
and that, for want of the exercise of their 
virtue, there would follow the worst of 
evils ; nor was he at all mistaken in his 
opinion.: 

g. Three young men having long exer- 


cised themselves in piracy, had thereby | 


gotten together a great sum of money, and 
then retired to a city where they might 
live with greater honesty and safety; end 
because they could not agree about the 
parting of that .m the getting of which they 
had been mutually concerned, by common 
consent they put it into the hands of a 
banker, conditioning with him, by writ- 
ing, that he should not deliver out one 
penny thereof, unless in the presence of all 
three, Soon after one of the three, more 
crafty than the others, persuaded the rest, 
that it was the safest way to build a house 


‘and buy some land, which should be com-_ 


non with them; whereupon they gave 
order that their whole money should be in 
readiness upon their demand; and one, 
day, when they were all riding out upon 
pleasure, their crafty companion told them, 
“Vhat fifty ducats was requisite for the 
building of their house,” which they bid 
him receive of the banker, and as they 
rode by gave order to the banker to deliver 
him what he demanded. They rode.on : 
and he demanded and received their whole 
sum, and laying it on his horse rode quite 
away withit. They threatened the banker 
to sue him for their lost money, as deli-. 
vered in their absence. He in this strait 
advised with Gellius Aretinus, a lawyer. 


- 


ef 


and a skilful man, who gave him this coun= _ 


¥ 


sel, to acknowledge that he had the money,» 


and.was ready to repay it accerding to their. 
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agreement, in the presence of all three 5 
wishing them to bring with them the third 
man, and they should receive it. But as 
they heard no more of their companion, so 
neither did he of his suit. ole 

10. Don Pedro Ronguillo, the Spanish 
arbassedor, at his first audience of king 
James II. after the death of king CharlesII. 
having obtained leave to speak his mind 


- freely, told tuat king, “ That he saw se- 
veral priests about his majesty that he- 


kuew would importune him to alter the 
estab ished religion in England ; but prayed 
him not to hearken to their advice, lest bis 
majesty should repent it when it was too 
late to remedy it.” But the good counsel 


running contrary to the king's designs, he 


was displeased at it, and with a little too 


much heat asked the ambassador, ‘* Whe-- 


ther it was not customary/in Spain to ad- 
vise with their confessors ?” ‘* Yes, sir,” 
replied the ambassador, “ we do so, and 
that’s the reason our affairs succeed so il.” 

11. A stranger having publicly said, 


« That he could teach Dionysius, the Ty-. 


rant of Syracuse, an infallible way to find 


out and discover all the conspiracies his. 
subjects should contrive against hint; if he 
would give him a good sum of money for) 


his pains ;” Dionysius hearing of it, caused 
’ the man ‘to be brought to him, that he 
mirht learn an art so necessary to his pre- 
servation; and having asked him, “ By 
whatart he might make such discoveries ?” 
the fellow made answer, ‘* That ail the 
art he. knew, was, that Dionysius should 
give him a talent, and afterwards boast 
that he had received this great secret from 
him.” Dionysius liked the invention, and 
accordingly caused six hundred crowns to 
be counted out to him, and this served as 
well to keep his enemies in awe, as if it 
had been real. = 


vee ; 
\CHAPoX XVI. 
Of the Sultilty and Prudence of some Men, 


in the Investigation and Discovery of aif- 


7 


ficult Matters. 


Ir was the saying of one who was none 
of the meanest pnilosophers that “ Truth 


(9.) J. Téxt. Feriar. Heegerranar. c. 39. p. 182. Polychronic. fol. 112.—(10.) Hist. England.—(13,) 
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always lies at the bottom of a deep pit; 
and that if we will enjoy it, we must be at 
the pains to draw it up from thence ; and 
quickness of apprehension, and maturity of 
judgment, are as the cord and pulley 
whereby this exploit is performed.” 

1. A certain judge in Spain, whena 
murder was committed, and divers. that 
were suspected of it brought before him, 
whoall of them denied it, he caused them, 
to bare their breasts, and laid his hand up- 
on their hearts, when having found that: 
the heart of one of them had greater ~ 
trembling and palpitation than any of the 
rest, making thencea conjecture; ‘Thou 
said he, “ art the author of this murder” 
The other, conscious to himself of the 
crime, immediately confessed it, and was 
accordingly led to a deserved punishment. 

-2, Carmerarius tells out of Cedrenus, 
that the queen of Sheba, when she’ saw 
that Solomon had expounded all her hard- 
est riddles, caused one day certain young 
boys aad girls, apparelled ali alike, to be 
brought and set before the king, (none 
being able, by their faces and looks, to dis- 
cern the one sex from the other) to the end’ 
that therein she might have farther trial of 
king Solomon's wisdom. He knowing 
the queen's intent, presently made some 
water ‘to be brought in a great bason, bid+ 
ding them all to wash their faces ; by this 
device he easily discerned the males from 
the females, for the boys rubbed their 
faces hard and justily ; but the girls, being 
shamed-taced, did scarce touch theirs with 
their fingers-cuds. 

4. The emperor Galba, when two per- 
sons contended about the property of an), 
ox, and the plea was so doubtful on both» 
sides that no man could determine to which 
of them the ox did of right belong, order 
ed that the ox in question should be led ta: 
a poud of water (where be had betore+time 
used to drink) with his eyes blind-tolded, 
and decreed that, his cover being taken off, 
to which of the two men’s houses -he 
should first betake himself, that person 
should be judged the rightful owner. 

4. Rodolphus Austriacus, the emperor, 
was at Norimberg intent upou the public 
affairs of the empire, when a merchaut pre- 
sented himself before him, imploring his 
justice upon an inn-keeper we:l known; 
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whd,as he said; had cheated him of two 
hiadred marks of silver, which, ‘having 
deposited in his hands, héhad imprudentiy 
denied the receipt of such sum, and did in- 
juriously detain: it. «The emperor de- 
manded what evidence he had of the rath’, 
ofiwhat he had spoken ? who replied, (as 
tig usual in such cases) ** that be had no 
other besides himself:” the enyperor there- 
fore considering the thing, apprehended. 
that some subtilty must be used to ‘find 
out the truth of the business. He inquires, « 
«“ Whatmanner of bag it was, whereid he 
preierided the money was delivered?” He 


_ de, enbexl the shape, colour, and other par- 
« tictars of 4; 


‘The empetor then come . 
marided him to withdraw into the: next! 
room, and there to attend. > Itiwashis 
purpere to send for the imn-keeper; buts 
fortune -disposed it otherwise ‘and more 
comrmodiously 4’ for the*chief'men of the: 
city as ‘ts usual, came to present and) 
wait apon. the emperor, amongst whom 
was this fraudulent’ host. The emperor 
knew bim before, and (as he was. very 
courteous) in a jesung way said to him,” 
** You have a handscme hat, pray give it 
me, ard Jet us change.” The other was 
proud cf the honour, and-readily presented 
the hat! The emperor retired a while, ag 
if he was called off by public business, and: 
sends a trusty and well known inhabitant 
a the seme city to the wife of the inn- 
keeyer, andordered bim to say, ‘* Your 
husband desives you would send him such 
a bag of money, for he has special occa- 
sion or it, and by this token, that this is 
his bat.” ‘Lhe woman delivered the mo- 
ney wi chionk scruple, and the messenger 
yeturned with it to the emperor, who then 
called the merchant, shewed him the bag, 


and asked luim if he knew it: the man 
owned it with joy; the emperor then 
called in the bust; And,” says he, 


“this man complains of you, and accuses 
you cf perfidiousness, what say you?” The 
other boldly told him, ** That his accuser 
lied or was mad for that he had never any — 
business with him.” ‘The einperor pio- 
duced the bag, at the sight of which the 
aly Was confounde dj; his confidence and 

ud tons ene failed him, and he confessed 
she whol le 3: the imerchant received) the 
Lauaams s the host, together with the infamy, 

a considerable damage (tor besides réstitu- 
tion, the emperor fined him a good weeai 
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Rodolphus was extolled for it, and 
the fame of this action spread itself through 
all Germany. 


5.4 Roman lady, left a widow by the : & 


death of her husband, hada son born of , 
this marriage secretly ‘stolen from her, and 
in servitude bred up in another province; 
where, being grownup! to a young! man,’ 
he had notice that he was the son of a lady 


in Rome, and was-told, the place. ot her 


abode; which caused him to go to Thome, 
with a purpose to make himselt knowu to 


her, which he did by evident tokens, so, 


that the mother received bim in her house, 
with joy and tears for ihe recovery ef her 
loss. She was -at this time betrothed to 
a man, who often promised her marriage, 
yet never accomplished it; and this lover” 
was then absent, detained by urgent afiairs 
At the end of thirty days he, 
returned, and firding this new guest in her 
house, demanded who he was? she freely 
answered ‘* he was her son :”’ but he plainly - 
told her, that ‘* if she) sent not away this 
found child trom: her lodging, she should. 
never have any share in. his. affection.” 
‘The unhappy woman surprised with love, 
to serve his passion ‘renounced her own 
child, and banished him from. her; house,, 
The young man hastened to require justice 
of king 7 heodoric. ‘Lhe king sent for the, 
lady, who stoutly denied al! the pretensions. 
of this young man, saying “ he was an un- 
erateful imposter, who, not content in 
lay ing received charity in her house, would 
needs “challenge the inheritance of achild.” 
The son, on the other side, gave assurance 
she had acknowledged him for her own, 
and in a very lively manner represented al} 
the proofs which passion and interest put 
The king sounded all 
passages to enter into the heart of the lady, 
and asked her “* whether she was not re- 
solved to marry again?” She answered, 
‘that i¢ she met with a man suitable for 
ber, she would do what God should in- 
spire her.” .The king, replied, * behold 
him here; ‘since you have lodzed this 
guest thirty days in your house, and have 


acknowledged him so freely, what is the © 


catise you way Not marry him?” She.an- 
swered, ** that he had met any estate, and 
that she herself, was-worth a thousand 
crowns,” which was great riches in those 
times. ‘© Well,” said Theodoric, “ 1 will 
give this young¢manas much for his mar- 
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riage, on this condition, that you shall 
matry hun.” She, much amazed, began 
to look. paie. blush, and tremble, secking 
to excuse herself, but faultering in ber 
speech ‘The king, to affrighi, hey more, 
swore deéply she shonid marry him pre- 


sently, or tell the lawful cause of impedi~ 


ment.” ‘The poor woman, condemned by 
the voice of nature, which cried in her 
heart, and having horror of the crime pro- 
osed to her, cast herself at the king’s fect, 
with tears confessin,! her dissimulation and 
misfortunes. ‘* Then,” said the. king, 
f* are not you a miserable woman, to Te- 
nounce your own blood for » villain who 
hath deceived you ? get you to your house, 
forsake those fond affections, and live in 
the’ condition of a good widow, taking un- 
to you such support from your son, as he 
by nature ought to afford your.” 
6. About the third year of king James, 
a strange fancy possessed the brains of a 
physician, one Richard Haidock, of New 
College in. Oxford, who pretended to 
reach’at Hight in his sleep; and though 
were called aloud, or stirred and pulled 
bythe hands or feet, yet would he make 
no show of either hearing or feeling, and 
this he did often in/the presence of many 
honourable »ersons that came to hear him ; 
so that in asbort time his fame was spread 
through the land, by the name of the 
Sleeping Preacher... At length the king 
commanded shim to. be brought, to’ the 
court, where his majesty sat wp. must part 
of the night to atiend the event; when at 
last:Haikock nuking ashow to be asleep, 
began’ ‘to pray ; them taking a text, made 
his: division, applying it to his purpose ; 
for imhis preach:ng, his use was to inveigh 
against the pope; against the cross in bap- 
tism, and against the last canons of the 
church of England :and having ended his 
sermon, seemed to continue sleeping. His 
majesty haying weil.observed the manner 
éf his carriage, after a few days, called the 
said Haidock before him, and in conference 
with him, (as indeed he had an adimirabie 
sagacity in the discovery of fictions) made 
- him covfess that-all he did was but impos- 
ture, and thereupon to fall npon his. knees 
and ask forgiveness; , which the king 
' granted, upon condition, that in ail places 
he should openly acknowledge his ottence, 
because many, were brought into a behef, 
- Am 
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that his nightly preaching was either by 
inspiration or by vision. ea 
”. Josephus relates, there was a young. 
Jew bred at Sydon with a freed-man of a. 
Roman citizen, who having some resem- 
blance of Alexander, the son of Herod,, 
whom the father had cruelly put to death, 
feigned he was the same Alexander, saying, 
«hose to whom Herod had recommended 
this barbarous execution, conceived. such 
horror at it, that they resolved to save him, 
and to conceal him till after the death, of 
his father, in which time he remained at 
Sydon, and now was come, as from. the. 
gates of death, to demand his right, as. 
being the indubitable and lawful heir of the 
kingdom.” This inapostor bad gained a 
subtle fellow, @ servant of Herod’s house- 
hold, who taught him al! the particulars of, 
the court; the people embraced this false 
Alexander as a man returned back from the 
other world. When he saw himself strong 
in credit and coin, he was so confident as 
to go to Rome, to question the crown 
against Herod’s.other sons.. He presented 
himself before Augustus Cesar, the dis- 
tributor of crowns, beseeching him to 
“ pity a’ fortune so wretched, and a poor 
king, wha threw himself at his feet, at the 
sanctuary of jusuce and mercy,” Every 
one seemed already to favour him; bet 
Augustus, a monarch very penetrating, 
perceiving this man tasted not of a prince, 
for taking him by the band he found the 
skin rough, as having exercised servile la- 
bours ; the emperor drew him aside, say} 
ing, “ Content thyself to have hitherto 
abused all the,world ; but know thon art 
now before Augustus. Iwill pardontheeon 
conditionthou dost discover the truth of this 
matter; butif thoa liest in any point, thon 
art utterly lost.” The man was so amazed 
with the lustre of such maiesty, that pros- 
trating himself at his feet, he began to 
confess all the imposture 5 which done, the 
emperor, perceiving he was none of the 
most daring impostors, saved iis life, buat 
condemned him to the gallies.. Lhe tutor 
of this counterfeit being observed by the 
emperor to be of a spirit more crafty, and 
accustomed, to evil practices, was ordered 
speedily to be putto death, 
8. Hiero, king of the Syracusans in Si- 
cily, bad caused to be. made a crown of 
gold of a wonderful weight to be offered, 
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as a tribute to the gods for his good success 
inthe war. Inthe making whereof, the 
goldsmith fraudulently took out a certain 
portion of gold, and put in silver; so that 
there was nothing abated of the full weight, 
although much of ihe value diminished, 
This came at length to be spoken of, and 
the king was much moved; and being 
desirous to try the truth without breaking 
of the crown, proposed the doubt to 
Archimedes, unto whose wit nothing 
seemed impossible He could not  pre- 
sently answer it, but hoped to devise come 
policy to detect the fraud. Musing there- 
fore upon it, as he chanced to enter a bath 
full of water, he observed, that as his body 
entered the’ bath, the water did run over. 


Whereupon his ready wit, “from small ef-. 


~ fects collecting greater matters, conceived 
by and by, a way of solution to the king’s 
question ; and therefore rejoicing exceed- 
ingly, forgot that he was naked, and so 
ran home, crying as he ran, ‘ 1] have 
found it, { have found it!’ He then 
caused two massy pieces, one of gold, and 
another of silver, to be prepared of the 
same weight that the crown was made of, 
and considering that gold is of a heavier 
nature than silver, therefore gold of like 
weight with silver must needs take up less 
room, by reason of its more compact apd 
solid substance. He was assured, that 
putting the mass of gold into a vessel 
brim-full of water, there would not so 
much water run eut, as when he should 
put in the silver mass of like weight ; 
whercof he tried both, and noted not only 
the quantities of water at each time, but 
also the difference or excess of the one 
above the other; whereby he learned 
what proportionin bulk is betwixt gold and 
silver of equal weight ; aad then putting 
the crown itself into the water brim-full as 
it was before, marked. how much the wa- 
ter did run out then: and comparing it 
with the water run out when the gold was 

ut in, noted how much it did exceed 
that; and likewise comparing it with the 
water that run out when the silver was put 
in, marked how much it was Jess than that, 
and by those proporticns, found the just 
quantity of gold that was stolen from the 
crown, and how much silver was put in 
instead of it. By ihe which, even since, 
the proportions of metals one to another 
are tried and found. 


Of the Subtilty and Prudence of some Men. . 


Q. Praxiteles, that famous artist in the 
making of statues, had promised Phryne, 
a beautiful courtezan; the choice of all the 
pieces in his shop, to take thence some 
such single statue as should be most pleas- 
ingtoher; but she not knowing which 
was most valuable, devised this artifice to 
be satisfied therein. She caused one to 
come in as in great haste, and to tell Prax 
iteles that his shop was on fire.. Me, star 
tled at the news, cried out, “ Is the (upid 
and the Satyr safe?” By this subtilty, she 
found out wherein the artist himself be- 
lieved he had expressed the most skill, and 
thereupon she chose the Cupid. 

10. When the duke of Ossuna was vicee 
roy of Sicily, there died a great rich duke, 
who left but one son, whom, with his 
whole estate, he bequeathed to the care of » 


‘the Jesuits; and the words of the will: 


were, ‘ When he is past his minority 
(Darete al mio Fighvolo quelque voi volute) 

you shall give my son what you will.” It 
seems the Jesuits took to themselves twa: 
parts of three of the estate, and gave the 
jest to the heir. The young duke com- 
plaining to the duke of Ossuna, then vice - 
roy, he commanded the Jesuits to appear 
before him. He asked them, ‘* how 

much of the estate they would have ?” they 
answered, ‘‘ Two parts of three, which ~ 
they had almost employed already to build) 
monasteries, and an hospital to erect par- 

ticular altars and masses, to sing dirges and) 
refrigeriums for the soul of the deceased. 
duke.” Hereupon the duke of Ossuna 
caused the will to be produced, and found 
therein the words afore-recited 5 ‘* When 
he is past his minority, you shall give my 
son of my estate what you will.” Then he 
told the Jesuits, “ You must, by» virtue. 
and tenor of these words. give what you 
will to the son, which by your own con- 
fession is two parts of three.” and so he 
determined the business. 

11. A poor man in Paris being very: 
hungry, staid so long in a cook’s shop, wha - 
was dishing up meat, till his stomach was 
satisfied with only the smell thereof. The 
choleric cook demanded of him to pay for 
his breakfast. The poor man demed it 5 
and the controversy was referred to the 
deciding of the next man that should pass 
by, who chanced to be the most potorious 
ideot in the whole city. . He, on the rela- 
tion of the matter, determined that me 
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| poor man’s money should be put betwixt 
two empty dishes, and the cook should 
be recompenced with the jingling of the 
poor man’s money, as he was satisfied with 
the smell of the cook’s meat; and this is 
affirmed by credib'e writers as no fable, but 
ai: undoubted truth, 

12. Antiochus, the son of Seleucus, 
daily languished and wasted away under a 
disease, whereof the cause was uncertain, to 
the great trouble and affliction of his father ; 
who therefore sent for Erasistratus, a fa- 
mous physician, to attend the care of his 
beloved son. The physician addressing 
himself with! the utmost dexterity to find 
out the root of his infirmity, perceived it 
was rather from the trouble of his mind, 
than any effect of his constitution. but 
the prince could not be prevailed with to 
make any such acknowledgment. By 
frequent fecling of his pulse, he observed 
it to beat with more vigour and strength at 
the naming or presence of Stratonica, who 
was the beloved concubine of his father. 
Having made this discovery, and knowing 
the prince would, rather die than confess 
so dangerous a love, he took this course. 
He told Seleucus; that his son was a dead 
man ; “ for,” said he, “ he languishes 
for the love of my wife.” ‘* And what,” 
said Seleucus, ‘‘ have I merited so little 
at thy hands, that thou wilt have no respect 
to the love of the young man ?’’ Would 
you,” said Erasistratus, ‘‘ be content to 
serve the love of another in that manner ?” 
I would the gods,” said Seleucus, “ would 
turn his love towards my dearest Stratonica.” 
« Well,” said Erasistratus, ‘* you are his 

- father, and may be his physician.” Seleu- 
us gave’ Stratonica to Antiochus, and 
sixty thousand crowns as a reward to the 
prudent physician. 


CHAP. XXVIL. 


} 


of the liberal and bountiful Dispositions of’ 


_ ders great Persons. 


 Tuar is Tully’s saying, Nhl hatet 
fortuna magna majus, quam ut possit nec 
natura bona melius quam ut velit, bene fa- 
cere quam plurimis. ‘ A great fortune 
hath nothing greater in it, than that it is 
able; and a good nature, hath nothing 


Bid 


better in it than that it is willing todo good 
to many.” In the examples that follow, 
the reader may find a happy conspiracy of 
ereat fortunes and good natures; several 
illustrious persons, no less willing than 
they were able to do good, who dispersed 
their bounties as liberally as the sun doth 
his beams, such was, 

1, Gillias, a citizen of Agrigentum, 
possessed (as [ may say) the very bowels 
of liberality itself. He was a person. of 
extraordinary wealth, but the riches of his 
mind excelled the great plenty ot his estate, 
and he was ever more intent upon the 
laying out, than the gathering up of money; 
insomuch that his house was deservedly 
looked upon as the shop of munificence, 
There it. was that monuments for publié 
uses were frained, delightful shews present- 
ed to the people, with magnificent feasts 
prepared for their entertainment, the scar 
city of provision in dear years; were supe 
plied from thence; and whereas these 
charities extended to all in general, he 
relieved the poverty of particular persons, 
gave dowries to poor virgins, entertained 
strangers not only in his city, but also ia 
his country houses; and sent them away 
with presents. “At one time he received 
and clothed 500 Gelensian knights, that 
by tempest were driven upon. his posses- 
sions; to make short, he seemed rather 
the bosom of good fortune, than any 
mortal man: whatever Gillias possessed was 
as the common patrimony ; and therefore © 
not only the citizens of bis own city, but 
all persons in the country about him, did 
continually put up prayers, and offer vowe: 
for the continuance of his lite and health, 

2, Francis Russel, second earl of Ped- 
ford of that sirname, was so bountiful to 
the poor, that queen Elizabeth would 
merrily complain of him, “that he made 
at the beggars; And sure,” saith my 
author, ‘ it is more honourable for noble- 
men to make beggars by their liberality than 
by their oppression.” 

3, When Porsenna, king of Hetruria, 
had besieged Rome, there was a great 
scarcity and dearth in the city; but having 
made peace with them upon reasonable 
terms, he commanded, that of his whole 
army nota man shouid carry any thing 
from his tent, but only his arms; and so 
left his whole camp, with all sorts of pros 
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‘visions, and infinite riches, asa free gift 
to the Romans. © 

4. Sir Julius Ceasar, knight, was chan- 
tellor of the duchy of ‘Lancaster, sworn 
privy-counsellor 1607, and - afterwards 
master of the ro'Js: a person of prodigous 
‘bounty to all of worth or want, so that he 
might seem to be almoner general of the 
hation. The story is well known of a 
gentleman, who once borrowing his coach 
(which was. as well known to the poor 
people as any hospital in England), was so 
gurroundéd with beggars in London, that 
it cost him all the money in his purse to 
satisfy their importunity ; so that he might 
have hiréd twenty coaches on the same 
terms. — Fei . . 

5. Tigranes, king of Armenia, being 
fined by Pompey at ‘six thousand talents ; 
hot only very readily laid down that sum, 
but added of his own accord, to every 
toman soldier in Pompey’s army fifty 
drachms of silver, one thousand drachms 
to each captain, and to every tribune or 
colone], a talent, | 

6, Hiero, king of Syracuse, had built a 
ship of a mighty bulk, and adorned it 
with great magnificence ; upon which an 
epigram was made by Archimelus a poet ; 
it was witty and short, consisting but of 
éighteén verses: but the king was so de- 
lighted therewith, that as a reward for his 
pains, he sent him from Sicily to Athens, 
one thousand measures of wheat; cavsing 
ft also to be Jaid down in the port of the 
Pyreum, at his own charge. <A princely 
bounty, if we consider the cost of farnish- 
ing out of the ships and persons therein, 
togéther with their going and return. 

7, Cimon, the Athenian, be'ng arrived to 
mighty riches ‘by his: wars against the Bar- 
barians, caused all the walls and fences 
about his Jaiids to be beaten down and 
removed, that all might freely carry from 
thence whatsvever thev pleased. He re- 
lieved at his house, with meat and drink, 
as many poor as came thither: when. be 
went abroad, he caused-those of ‘his reti- 
nué to exchange their new and costly gar- 
meats for the torn and ragged ones of such 
as they met in poor habits, provided they 
weie otherwise worthy persons; and some- 
times they gave purses of money to such 
fs were in want, it they were known to 
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be men of merit. This procedure of his 
occasioned one Teontinus Gorgias’ to: say 
of him, ‘ That Cimon had provided) him-s 
self of riches that he might tse them, 
and teat the use he put them to was to 
produce him honour and glory . 


8. Antonius Caracalla, the emperor, . 


though not very praise-worthy in other 
parts of itis life, was vet'so delighted witht 
those elegant verses of Oppianus,. which 
we yet see dedicated to him, that he com- 
manded the poet should be allowed out of 


his treasury a crown for every verse, (“ that — 


is two of ours,” saith Lipsius) and if’ we 
go about to pwmber the verses, we shall 
find it a prodigious liberality. 


g. Dioclesian, the emperor, assigned unte 
Eumenins, the rhetorician, who also was 


the professor of his art in the school at 
Avgustodunum; no less than the sum of 
htteen thousand philippics. - 4t 
10. Alexander the Great was perhaps in 
nothing greater than in his princely libera- 
lity, When Perillus besonght his assistance 
in making a dowry for ls daughter, he 
ordered 50 talents to be given him. | Pers 
rillus answered, ‘“* Ten were sufficient. 
Thoush,”” ssid he, “ they may suffice him 
that is {o receive, they are yet too sparing 
for hiny that is to give.” Another’ time 
he had commanded his steward. to give 
Anaxarchus, the philosopher, as much- as 
he should desiré; and wven he demanded 
an hundred talents, the Steward not daring 
to part with such asum without acquaint 
ing the king himself; his reply was, 
«That Anaxarchus knew he had such a 
friend, as both conld and would confer 
that and a fay greater sum upon him.” 
Beholding once a miuleteer taking upon his 
own shoulders his mule’s burden, that was 
laden with gold, and notable to carry it 
any farther; and perceiving him also to 
fail under the weight of it; ‘ That,” 
said he, “ thy burthen ‘may seem less 
erievous to thee; take to thy own tent that 
goid which thou carriest, which, from this 
hour, 1 willshali be thine own.” X 
11. Ptolemeus Philadelphus, king of 
Fyypt, had- taken care that the Jewish law, 
by the permission of Eleazar, the high 
priest, should be translated out of the He- 
brew into the Greek language; and that 
the interpreters of it might have an agree- 
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_ able réward for their pains, he, of his own 
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accord, seit a mighty sum of gold as’ a 
presént to the temple of Jerusalem; and 
not only so, but having sought out all those 
that were of the jewish nation, and were 
made prisoners in the wars of his prede- 
cessors, though the number of them 
amounted to an hundred thousand, yet he 
ransomed them from their lords at his own 
charge, and sent ‘them away with their 
liberty, and that without the injury of his 
own ‘people, paying as the price of their 
ransom four hundred and sixty talents. - 
12. Richard, king of England, at a 


royal feast of his, having observéd two. 


Knights who were discoursing together, 


and attentively viewing some vessels of gold 


that stood on the cupboard, he drew ‘near 
to them, and demanded what they confet- 
red so earijestly about. ‘We were say- 
ing.” said one of them, <“* that we should 
both of us bé sufficiently rich and contént- 
ed, if we had'only two of those goblets 
that stand there in our possession.” The 
king smiling, told them they should not 


_ depart unsatisfied upon that account, and 


et 


that he gave the two vessels they desired : 
but in regard the graving of them was such 
as it would be soine pity to have the work 
of an excellent artist destroyed, he com- 
taanded they should be weighed in his pre- 


_ sence ; and it being found that the value 


of them amounted to twelve thousand 


_-etowns, he ordered they should receive so 


much in money in the lieu of the vessels 
themselves. he 

13. Pope Alexander the Fifth, was so 
bountiful to persons of merit and virtue; 


_ and so very magnificent in works of pub- 


“> 


lic use, that he used to say amongst his 


familiar friends, «* That he had been for- 


- merly a tich bishop and a poor cardinal ; 


“ke 


but that now, being advanced to the papa- 
cy, he was almost reduced to absolute 
_ béggary,”’ . | 

14, Sarizanarus was the author of that 


_ hexastic. which iwas made of the famous 


- city of Venice. 


'Viderat Adriacis Venetam Neptunus in undis, 
; _ Stare Urbem & toti ponere Jura mari. 
Nunc mihi Tarpeias quantumvis J upiter Arces 
_ Obdjice, & illa tui moenia Martis, ait, 
Sic pelago Tibrim prefers, Urbemaspice utramque, 
Illath homines dices, hanc posuisse Deos, 
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The poet had small reason to repent of his 
ingenuity, for has a reward of his pains he 
had assigned him out of the public treasury 
of that state, an hundred zecchins tor every: 
one of those verses, which amounts to 
thrée hundred pounds of our money. 

15, When Henry of Lancaster, sur- 
named ‘the good earl cf Derby, had taken 
Bigerac in Gascoign, anno 1341, he gave 
and granted to every soldier the house 
which every one should seize first upon, 
with all therein. A certain soldier of his 
broke into a mint-master’s house, where 
he found so great a mass of money, that, 
amazed therewith as a prey greater than 
his desert or desire, he acquainted the earl ; 
who, with a liberal mind, answered, ** It 
is not for my state to: play boys play, to 
give and také: take thou the ‘money if it 
were thrice as much.” _ 

16. At the battle of Poicters, James 
lord Audley was brought to the Black 
Prince in a litter most grievously wounded, 
for he had behaved himself with great 
valour that day: to whom the prince, with 
due commendations, gave for his good 
service four hundred marks of yearly reve- 
nues ; with which returning to his tent, 
he gave it as frankly to his four esquires 
that attended him in the battle: When 
the prince was informed, doubting that 
his gift was contemned: as too little for so 
eminent a-service ; the lord Audley. satis- 
fied him with this answer: “ I must do 
for them who deserve well of me; these, 
saved. my life amidst the 
enemies: and, God be thanked, I have 
sufficient revenues left by my ancestors to 
maintain me in your service.” Whereupon 
the prince, praising his prudence and libe- 
rality, confirmed his gift made to his 
€squires ; and assigned him moreover to 
the amount of six hundred marks in 
England. , 

17. King Canute gave great jewels to © 
Winchester church, whereof one is re-~ 
ported to kea cross, worth as much as the 
whole revenue of England amounted to in 
a year; and unto Coventry he gave the arm 
of St. Augustine, which: he bought at 


_Papia for an hundred talents of silver and 


one of gold. : a ae 
18. Clodoveus, son of Dagobert, king 
of France, ina great dearth caused the 
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church of St. Dennis, which his father 
had covered with plates of silver, to be 
covered with lead, and the silver given. to 
the relief ofthe poor, | 

19. Isocrates, the son of Theodorus, the 
rhetorician, kept a school, where he taught 
rhetoric to an hundred scholars, at the 
rate of one hundred drachms of silver each. 
He was very rich, and well he might; for 
Nicocles, king of Cyprus, who was the 
son of Evagoras, gave him at once the sum 
of twenty talents of silver for only one ora- 
tion which he dedicated unto him. 

20. The poet Virgil repeated unto Au- 
eustus Cesar three books of his /ineids, 
the second, fourth and sixth: the latter of 
these chiefly upon the account of Octavia, 
sister to Augustus, and mother of Marcel- 
lus, whom Augustus had adopted, but he 
died in the eighteenth year of his age. 
Octavia being present at this repetition, 
when Virgil came to these verses at the 
latter end of the sixth book, wherein he de- 
scribes the mourning for Marcellus in this 


* manner: 


Hew miserande puer, si qua fata aspera, rumpas, 
Tu Marcellus eris—*—-~—- 


Alas! poor youth, if fates will suffer thee 
To see the fight,, thou shalt Marcellus be. 


‘Octavia swoorled away: and when she-was 
recovered, she commanded the poet to 
proceed no further, appointing him ten 
sesterces for every verse he had repeated, 
which were in number twenty-one. So 


that, by the bounty of this princess, Virgil 
received for a few verses above the sum of’ 


fifty thousand crowns. 
per Sait Abie oe d SADE Ts Aer ASE Nai Ba 
‘CHAP. XXVIII. , 


Of the pious Works and charitable Gifts 
of some Men. 


«Wuereas (saith the learned Willet) 
the professors of the gospel are generally 
charged by the Roman catholics as barren 
and fruitless of good works: I will, to 
stop their mouths, show that more chariti- 
able works have been performed in the 
times of the gospel, than they can show to 
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have been done in the like time in popery #. » 


especially since the public opposition of 
that religion, which began about two, hun+ 
dred and fifty years since (reckoning from 
the times of John Wickliffe), or in twice. 
the time immediately before.”’ To make 
good this, he hath drawn out a golden ca-. 
talogue of persons piously and charitably 
devoted, together with their works; out. 
of which J have selected, as I thought, 


the chiefest and most remarkable to put 


under this head: only craving leave to be=,- 
gin with one or two, beyond the compass 
of his prescribed time, which I have met 
with elsewhere. r 
1. In the reign of king Henry. the: 
Fourth, the most deservedly famous for_ 
works of piety was William Wickham, 
bishop of Winchester. His first work was 
the building of a chapel at Tichfield, where . 


his father and mother,and sister Perrot were ~ 


buried. Next, he founded at Southwick, 
in Hampshire, near the town of Wickham,’ 
the place of his birth (as a supplement to 


the priory of Southwick), a chantry. with — 


allowance of five priests for ever: he be- 
stowed twenty thousand marks in repairing 
the houses belong te. the: bishopric; he 
discharged out of prison, in all places. of 
his, diocese, all such poor prisoners.as, lay 
in execution for, debt, undertwenty pounds ;. 
he amended all the highways from Win- 
ghester to London, on both sides the river: 
after all this, on the fifth of March 1279, 
he began to lay the foundation of that mag- 
nificent structure in Oxford, called New 
College, and in person laid the first stone 
thereof. In the year 1387, on the twenty-, 
sixth of March, be likewise in person, 
laid the first stone of the like foundation 
in Winchester, and dedicated the same, 
as that other in Oxford, to the memory. 
of the Virgin Mary.. 

2. In the reign of king Edward the 


Fourth, Sir John Crosby, knight, and 


late lord mayor of London, gave to the re- 
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pairs of the parish church of Henworth in — 


Middlesex, forty pounds: to the repairs of — 


St. Helen’s in Bishopsgate-street, where - 


he was buried, five hundred marks > to the — 
repairing of London-wall one hundred — 


pounds: to the repairing of Rochester 


= 


bridge, ten pounds: ‘to the wardens and — 


commonalty_ 


i 
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commonalty of the Grocers ‘in London, 
two large silver pots chased, half gilded, 


and other legacies. 


3. In the reign of queen Elizabeth, and 
in the year 1596, Ralph Rokeby, one of 


‘her majesty’s masters of requests, then 


dying, gave by his will to Christ's Hospital, 
in Lendon, one hundred pounds; to the 
college of the poor of queen Elizabeth, 
one hundred pounds ; to the poor scholars 
in Cambridge, one hundred pounds ; ‘to the 
poor scholars in Oxford, one hundred 
pounds; to the prisoners in the two 
Compters, in London, one hundred pounds ; 
to the prisoners in the Fleet, one hundred 


‘pounds ; to the prisoners in Ludgate, one 


bundred pounds; to the prisoners: in 
Newgate, one hundred. pounds: to the 


prisoners in the King’s Bench, one hun- 


dred pounds: to the prisoners of the Mar- 
shalsea, one hundred pounds ; to the pri- 
soners in the White Lion, twenty pounds: 
a liberal and pious legacy, and not worthy 
to be forgotten. 

4. When the Huguenots were driven out 


of Picardy, a great number of them were. 


desirous of settling in the city of Mentz in 
Germany. They offered the elector to 
build a city just above that capital (at the 
conflux of the Rhine and Mayne, between 
Cassel and Costheim), to fortify it at their 
own expence : to keep a constant garrison 
there, and, besides all this, to pay a large 
annual sum to the state, provided only 
they might be allowed the freedom of their 
religion, and a participation of the rights 
of the.citizens of Mentz. The archbishop 
of that time did not choose that heresy 
should build her nest so near him; but 
the last has often been heard to express a 
wish that a similar offer were to be made 
to him; and the present would most joy- 
fully comply with it. But such opportu- 
nities are but seldom found ; and the times 
in'which it was customary to drive out 
Huguenots are gone by. Mat 

5. Richard Sutton, esquire, born of 
genteel parentage, at Knaith in Lincoln- 
shire, was sole founder of the Charter- 
house hospital, which he called the hospi- 
tal of king James; for the maintenance 
thereof he settled these manors in several 


_ gounties. 1, Basham manor in Cambridge- 


shire. 2. Rastingthorp manor-in Lincoln- 


‘some other 
‘thousand expended in the building thereof, 
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shire. 3. Brackgrove manor in Wiltshire. 
4. Broadhinton land in Wiltshire. 5, 
Castlecamps manor in Cambridgeshire. 


6. Chilton manor in Wiltshire. 7, Dun- 
by manor in Lincolnshire. 8. Elcomb 
manor and park in Wiltshire. © 9. Hack- 


ney Jand in Middlesex. 10,- Hallingbur 
Bouchiers manor in Essex. 11. Midsun- 
den manor in Wiltshire. 12, Much Stan- 
bridge manor m Essex. 13. Norton ma- 
nor in Essex. 14, Salthrope manor in 
Wiltshire. 15. Southminster: manor in 
Essex. 16. Tottenham land in Middlesex. 
17. Ufford manor in Wiltshire. 18, 
Watalescote manor in Wiltshire. 19, 
Wescot manor in- Wiltshire. 20. Wrough- 
ton manor in Wiltshire. It was founded, 
finished, and endowed by himself alone, 
disbursing thirteen thousand pounds, paid | 
down before the sealing of the conveyance 
for the ground whereon it stood, with 
appurtenances; besides six 


and that vast yearly endowment before 


‘mentioned ; besides this he beqeathed large 


sums to tne poor, to prisons, ‘to’ colleges, 


‘to mending highways, to the chamber of 


London ; besides twetity thousand pounds 
left to the discretion of his executors. He 
died 1611, in the ninth year of king 
James’s reign, © Usable 

6. Anno Dom. 1552, king Edward the 
Sixth, in the sixth year ofthis reign, found- 
ed the hospitals of Christ Church in Lon- 
don, and of St Thomas in Southwark ; 
and the néxt year that of Bridewell, for 
the maintenance of three sorts of poor 
the first, for the education of poor childrens 
‘the second, for impotent and lame persons. 
the third, for idle persons, to employ and set 
them to work. <A princely gift, whereby 
provision was made for all sorts of poor 
people ; such as were poor either by birth 
or casualty, or idleness. Besides, by the 
said virtuous prince were founded two free- 
schools in Louth, in Lincolnshire, with 
liberal maintenance for a schoolmaster and 
usher in them both. Likewise Christ’s 
College, in the university of Cambridge, 
enjoyeth a fellowship, and three scholars, 
by the gift of the said excellent prince, 

7,_ Sir William Cecil, mot long since 
lord treasurer, in his life-time gave thirty 
pounds a year to St. John’s College in 


(2,) Baker’s Chron. p. 311.—(3.) Ibid. p. 576.—(4.) Riesbeck’s Travels through Germ. vol. iii. p. 217, 
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Cambridge ; 


- a6: 


Cambridge; he founded alsoan hospital at 
Stamford for twelve poor people, allowing 
to each of them six pounds per annum; he 
also left great sums of money in trust in the 
~shands of Mr. John Billet, one of his execu- 
tors, who has carefully performed that trust, 
and partly by this means and partly out of 
his own estate, hath done those excellent 
works. He prepared, attheexpense of divers 
hundred pounds, the great church in the city 
of Bath; he enlarged the hot and cross-bath 
there,walling them about. He builtan hos- 
pital there, to entertain twelve poor people, 
for a month at the spring, and three months 
at the fell of theiteaf, with allowanceof four- 
pence aday: he gave two hundred pounds 
to the repairs of St. Martin’s church, an 
hundred marks to St. Clement’s to build a 
window ; five pounds to each of the four 
parishes in Westminster for twelve years, 
Upon the building of the market-house 
“there he bestowed three hundred pounds, 
whereof is made ten pounds, a year for 
the benefit of the poor. He also gave 
twenty pounds per annum to Christ's hos- 
piatl til two hundred pounds came out. 


8, Robert, earl of Dorchester, anno- 


1609, by his last will and testament, or- 
dained an hospital to be built in East Green- 
stead in Sussex, allowing to the building 
thereof a thousand pounds (to the which 
tlie executors have added a thousand pounds 
more) and three hundred and thirty pounds 
of yearly revenue, to maintain twenty 
_poor men and ten poor women, to each of 
them ten pounds by the year ; and besides 
toa warden twenty pounds, and to two 
assistants out of the town to be chosen, 
three pounds six shillings and eight-pence 
a-piece per_annum. 

9. John Whitgift, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, at his own proper charge, caused 
an hospital to be built at Croydon, for the 
maintenance of thirty poor people, with a 
free-school, having a master and an usher, 
and laid unto it two hundred pounds per 
annum, besides the charge of the building, 
which is supposed to have cost two thou- 

sand pounds more, | 

10. William Lamb, clothworker, gave 
to these charitable uses following : he built 
the conduit near Holborn with the 
cock at Holborn-bridge, bringing the 
water more than two thousand yards in 
pipes of lead at the charge of fifteen hun- 


pounds per annum ; 
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dred pounds; he gave also to these uses 
following; to. twelve. poor people of St. 
Faith’s parish, weekly, two-pence a piece. 
To the ‘company of clothworkers four 
for reading divine 
service in St. James’s church, Sundays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, and four year- _ 

ly sermons, and-for twelve poor men, and 
twelve poor women, so many gowns, 
shirts, smocks, shoes, he gave lands to the 
yearly value of thirty pounds ; 10 each of 
the towns of Ludlow and Bridgenorth one 
hundred pounds ; to Christ's Pperng 
yearly, six pounds, and to purchase lands, 
ten pounds; to St. Thomas’s Hospital year- 
ly, four pounds; to the Savoy, to buy bed- 
ding, ten pounds. He erected a free 
school at Sutton Valens in Kent, with al- 
Jowance to the master of twenty pounds, 
and to the usher eight pounds. He built 
six alms-houses there, withthe yearly 
maintenance of ten pounds. Ke gave also 
towardthe free-schoolat Maidstone in Kent, 
and to set the poor clothiers on work in 
Suffolk, he gave one hundred pounds. 

11. Sir Wolston Dixy, mayor, free of 
the skinners, gave as followeth: to the 
maintenance of a free school in Bosworth, 
yearly, twenty pounds ; to Christ’s Hos- 
pital in London yearly for ever forty two 
pounds; fora lecture in St. Michael Ba- 
sing-hall yearly, ten pounds; to the poor 
of Newgate, ‘twenty pounds ;_ to the two 
Comptors, to Lugdate and Bethlehem, to 
each of them ten pounds; to the four 
prisons in Southwark twenty’ pounds 
thirteen shillings and four-pence; tothe _ 
poor of B sings-hall ten pounds; to Emas 
nuel college in Cambridge, to buy lands, to 
maintain two fellows and iwo scholars, six 
hundred -pounds ;. to the building of the 


college, fifty pounds; to be lent unto «. 


poor merchants fiye hundred pounds ; to- 
the hospitals of St.. Bartholomew and St. 
Thomas, each of them fifty pounds: to 
the poor of Bridewell twenty pounds ; ta 
poor maids marriages one hundred pounds, 
to poor strangers of the Dutch and French 
churches, fifty pounds ; towards the build- 
ing of the pest-house, two hundred pounds, 
The sum of these gifts, in mo: ey, amount 
more than seventeen hundred pounds, and 
the yearly annuities toseventy-two. pounds, 

12. Sir Jobn Gresham, mercer. and 
mayor of London, anno 1548, in the second 
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year of king Edward the Sixth, gave ten 
pounds to the poor of every ward in Lon- 
don (which are twenty-four within the ci- 
ty), and to one hundred and twenty poor 
men and women, three yards of cloth each, 
‘fora gown, of eight or nine shillings a 
yard ; to maids’ marriages, and hospitals 
in London, above. two, hundred pounds. 
He also founded a frce-school in Holt, a 
maarket-town in Norfolk. 

_ 18. Mr. Thomas Ridge, grocer, gave to 
charitable uses one thousand one hundred 


and sixty three pounds, six shillings-and’ 


cight-pence, viz. .To the company. of 
grocers, to be lent to two young men free 
of the company, an hundred pounds; to 
his men .and maid servants, sixty-three 
pounds six shillings and eight-pence ; unto 
the -hospitals about London, one hundred 
pounds; unto preachers, four hundred 
pounds ; to poor tradesmen in and about 
London, three hundred pounds; for. a 
lecture in Grace Church, one hundred 
pounds; andin gowns for poor women, 
one hundred pounds. 

i4. Mr, Robert Offley, haberdasher, 
gave six hundred pounds’ to the mayor and 
commonalty of Chester, to be lent to 
young tradesmen , and for the relief of 
poor prisoners, and other such charitable 
uses, two hundred pounds ; he gave to the 


_company of the haberdashers, to be lent 
to freemen gratis, two hundred pounds: 


more: to pay ten pounds yearly to the 
poor of the company two hundred pounds 
‘more ; t@ give ten pounds per annum to 
two scholars in each University, two; to 
Bethlehem one hundred pounds ; to the 


other hospitals, prisons, and poor, one 


hundred and sixty more; in toto, one 
thousand six hundred and sixty pounds.’ : 
15. The lady Mary Ramsey, who in the 
Jifetime of sir Thomas Ramsey, joining 
with him, and after his death, assured in 
land two hundred and forty three pounds 
per annuin,to Christ's Hospital. in London, 
to these uses following ; to the schoolmas- 
ter of Hawstead, annually, twenty pounds, 


' to the master and usher in Christ’s Church, 
by the year, twenty pounds ; to ten poor 


widows, besides apparel and houses, year- 
ly twenty pounds; to two poor, a man 
and a womam, during life, to each fifty- 
three shillings and four-pencé ; to two 
fellows in’ Peter-house, Cambridge, and 


_» four scholars, yearly, forty pounds ; to St. 
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Bartholomew’s Hospital ten pounds; to 
Newgate, Ludgate, and the Comptors, 
ten pounds ; to Christs’s Hospital, afier 
the expiration of certain leases, there will 
come per annum, one hundred and twen- 
ty pounds; to St. Peter’s, the poor in Lon- 
don, St. Andrew's Undershaft, St. Mary, 
Woolnoth, ten pounds; to six scholars in 
Cambridge, twenty pounds ; to six scho- 
Jars in Oxford, twenty pounds; to tén 
maimed soldiers twenty pounds ; for two 
sermons forty shillings; to the poor of 
Christ’s Church: parish fifty shillings ; to 
‘the poor of the company of drapers, year- 
ly, ten pounds; ten poor women’s gowns, 
ten poor soidier’s coats, shoes, and caps. 
All these gifts aforesaid are to continue 
yearly. CO: 

16. Mr. Goorge Blundel, clothier of 
London, by his Tast will and testament, 
anno 1599, bequeathed as followeth ; to 
Christ’s: Hospital five hundred pounds ; to 
St. Bartholomew’s two hundred and fifty 
pounds ; to St. Thomas’s Hospital, two 
hundred and fifty pounds; to Bridewell, 
yearly, eight pounds; towards Tiverton 
church fifty pounds ; to mend the high- 
ways there, one hundred pounds ; to the 
twelve chief companies in London, to’each 
one hundred and fifty pounds ; towards 
the relieving of poor prisoners and other 
charitable uses, iz tote, one thousand 
eight hundred pounds, For poor maids’ 
marriages in Tiverton, four hundred pounds; 
to the city of Exeter, to be lent unto poor 
artificers, nine hundred pounds ; towards 
the building of the free grammar school in 
Tiverton, two thousand, four hundred 
pounds, laid out since by his executors, 
Sir William Craven and others, one thou- 
sand pounds: to the schoolmaster yearly, 
fifty pounds ; to the usher, thirteen pounds 
six shillings and eight-pence ; to the clerk 
forty shillings; for reparations eight pounds; 
‘to place four boys apprentices in husbandry, 
yearly,,twenty pounds ; to maintain six 
scholars, three in Cambridge, and “three 
in Oxford, the sum of two thousand 
pounds, The sum of all, counting the 
yearly pensions at a valuable rate, together 
with the. legacies of money, .. maketh 
twelve thousand pounds, or thereabouts. 

17. Mr. Rogers, of the company ot 
leathersellers, gave by his will as follow- 
eth; to the prisoners about London, 
twelve pounds ; to the poor of two towns 
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in the West country, thirteen pounds six 
shillings and eight pence ; to the poor of 
the town of Pool, where he was born, ten 


‘pounds ; to build alms-houses there, three’ 


hundred and thirty-three pounds: ‘to 
relieve poor prisoners, being neither 
papists nor atheists, that may be set® free 
for twenty nobles aman, one hundred and 
fifty pounds; to poor preachers, ten pounds 
_ aman, one hundred pounds; to poor de- 
cayed artificers that haye wives and child- 
ren, one hundred pounds; to the com- 
pany of merchant-adventurers to relieve 
poor decayed people, and for young free- 
men, four hundred pounds; to Christ’s 
Hospital, to purchase land for the relief of 
that house, five hundred pounds ; to erect 
alms-houses about London, arid to main- 
tain twelve poor people, threescore pounds; 
to the parish where he dwelt ten pounds ; 
and for two dozen of bread every Lord’s- 


day to be distributed, one hundred pounds; _ 


to Christ’s Church parish fifteen pounds ; 
to the poor in divers parishes without New- 
gate, Cripplegate, Bishopgate, and St. 
George’s in Southwark, twenty-six pounds 
thirteen shillings and four perice, to’ each 
alike; to St. George's parish in South- 
wark, St. Sepulchre’s, St. Olave’s, St. Giles’s 
St. Leonard’s, to. each thirty pounds, 
one hundred and fifty pounds; to St. Bo- 
tolph’s without Aldgate, and Bishopgate, 
to each twenty pounds, forty pounds ; 
given to maintain two scholars in Oxford, 
two in Cambridge, students in divinity, to 
the company of Leather-sellers, which is 
carefully by them employed and augment- 
ed, four hundred pounds. The whole 
sum amounteth to two thousand nine hun- 
dred and sixty pounds, six shillings and 
eight-pence. BY 
18. Mr. George Palyn, by his Jast will 
and testament, gave unto these charitable 
uses: to erect an alms-house about London, 
and to allow unto six poor people, yearly, 
six pounds thirteen shillings and four-pence, 
he gave nine hundred pounds ; given to 
the chime at Bow church, one hundred 
pounds ; given to St. John Baptist’s, and 
Brazen-Nose Colleges in Oxford, to’main- 
tain four scholars, to each four pounds 
yearly, to each College three hundred 
pounds, in toto six hundred pounds ; given 
‘to the like use to Trinity and St. John's 
Co'leges in Cambridge, to each three hun- 
dred pounds, 2m #oto six hundred pounds : 
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to six prisoners about London, sixty 
pounds ; to Christ’s Hospital, to purchase | 
twenty pounds per annum, three hundred 


pounds ; to St. Thomas’s Hospital fifty 
pounds ; tothe preachers at Paul’s cross, 


‘to beartheir charges, two hundred pounds; 


to divers parishes in London, to some’ 


‘ten pounds, to some twenty pounds, one 


handred and thirty-two pounds; to the 
poor in Wrenbury in Cheshire, to pur- 
chase twenty marks per annum, two hun- 
dred pounas ; tothe use of the church 
there, thirty pounds ; for forty poor gowns, 
forty pounds ;_ the sum is three thousand 
two hundred and twelve pounds, or there- 
abouts, irs 

19, Mr. Dove gave unto the company of 


‘the merchant-taylors, ,the sum of twothou- 


sand nine hundred fifty-eight pounds, ten 
shillings, to pay one hundred and seventy- 
nine pounds to these uses following: To 
maintain thirteen poor alms-men, and six 
In reversion, per annum, one hundred and 


‘seven pounds ; to a schodl-master, eight 


pounds; to the poor of St. Botolph’s. 
twenty pounds nine shillings; to the pri- 


“sonersin both compters, and in Ludgate 


and Newgate, twenty pounds; given to St. 
John’s College, in Cambridge, one hundred 
pounds ; to Christ’s Hospital, to purchase 
sixteen pounds perannum, for one to teach 
the boys to sing, two hundred and forty 
pounds ; to toll a bell at St. Sepulchre’s, 
when the prisonerg go to execution, fifty 
pounds. iy 

20. Sir William Craven, alderman of 
London, had given a thousand pounds, to 
Christ’s Hospital, in London, to purchase 
land for the maintenance of that house. 
He hath also been a worthy benefactor to 
St. John’s College, in Oxford. He hath 
built at Burnsall, in Yorkshire, a church, 
compassing it with a wall, at the charge 
of six hundred pounds. He hath erected 
a school, with the allowance of twenty 
pounds per annum. He hath built one 
bridge that cost him five hundred pounds ; 
another two hundred and fifty pounds ; 
a third two hundred marks; a fourth 
twenty pounds; and made a causeway at 
two hundred pounds charge, apd all this 
in his lifetime. =» 

21, Mr, Jones, a merchant, abiding at 
Stode, of the company of haberdashersy 
sent six thousand pounds to the company 
to be bestowed in Monmouth, in Wales, 


‘where 
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, es \ : 
where he. was. born, in charitable works. . 
‘The worshipful company purchased. two | 


hundred pounds per annum, and more, al- 
lowing one hundred and fifty pounds per 
annum to au hospital, for twenty. poor 
people; and one hundred marks to a 
preacher, to preach twice on the Lord’s 
day. 


Leicester, and pastor of North Luffenham, 
in the county of Rutland, hath been a 


worthy instrument in this kind, who, at. 


his own. charge hath caused two free- 
schools ta be built in two. market-towns 


in that county ; the one at Okeham, the. 


other at Uppingham, with allowance of 


twenty-four pounds each to the master, | 


and twelve pounds to the usher yearly. He 
hath also built two hospitals, called by the 
name of Christ’s Hospital, in the aforesaid 
towns, with provision for each of them for 


24 poor peoples He ‘purchased lands | 


of queen Elizabeth, which, he hath laid to 
those hospitals, and procured a mortmain 
of four hundred marks per annum. Like- 
wise he redeemed. a third hospital, which 
had been erected by one William Darby, 
and was dissolved, being found to be con- 
cealed. land... Besides, he hath given the 


perpetual patronage of North Luffenham 


to Emanuel College; Cambridge, that the 
town may be. provided with a. good 
preacher, He hath also made good pro- 


vision in both Universities. for scholars» 


that shall be brought up..in the said 
schools. He hath given also twenty marks 
per annum towards the maintenance of 


preachers that are called to Paul’s Cross. . 


He hath also, been very beneficial to the 
town of Luffenham, Stamford, and other 
places in Rutland, in ‘providing for the 


education of their poor children, and) 


placing them apprentices. 

23. Mr. John Heyden, alderman of 
London, anda mercer, hath given to an 
hundred poor as many gowns, and an hun-' 
dred pounds, and twelve-pence a-piece in. 
money. To the company of Mercers six 
hundred pounds, to be lent to young men 
at three pounds six shillings and eight- 
pence the hundred, which makes twenty 


pounds to be given yearly to. the poor.. 


Likewise four hundred pounds more he 
gave to the same company, to be lent out 
vat the same rate, and the yearly annuity 
of thirteen pounds, six shillings and eight- 
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pence, arising thereof, to go to the main-., 
taining of the lecture in St. Michael’s, 

Pater-noster : to Christ’s Church Hospi- 

tal five hundred pounds: to the eleven 

companies besides, eleven hundred pounds 

to be lent out to young men, at three 

pounds, six shillings and eight-pence the 

hundred ; and out of the annuity arising 

thereof, twenty pounds per annum to go 
to the hospitals, agd sixteen pounds to the , 
poor.. To Exeter two hundred pounds, 

To Bristol one hundred pounds. To 

Gloucester, one. hundred pounds, to be 

lent to young tradesmen, at three pounds, 

six shillings and eight-pence the hundred, . 
to the use of poor prisoners, and poor. 
people. To the town of Wardbery, six 
pounds, thirteen shillings, and four-pence. 

To the company of Mercers for a cup, 
forty pounds. To his servants two hun- 

dred and forty pounds. Out of. the rest 

of his moiety, he gave to the aforesaid 
companies fifty pounds each, to the uses 
aforesaid. 

24. Mrs. Owen, widow of justice 
Owen, founded an hospital and free-school 
at Islington ; gave to the university library 
at Oxford, two hundred pounds ; to St. 
John’s college library, in Cambridge, 
twenty pounds ; founded one fellowship 
and scholarship in Emanuel college; ta 
Christ’s, Hospital, sixty pounds, to give 
twelve-pence weekly to the poor in Isling- 
ton ; sixty-six pounds thirteen shillings and’ 
four-pence, to beautify the cloyster in 
Christ's Hospital; to a school-house at 
Edmonton, twenty pounds ;, to the parish 
of Condover in Shropshire, fifty pounds 
for a great bell. ‘The building of alms-, 
houses for ten poor women at Islington, 
and the purchase of the lands laid to it, 
cost her 1415]. and the building of the 
school-house there; three hundred sixty- 
one pounds; she gave also yearly sums of 


‘money to preachers not beneficed, and to, 


the prisons in, her life-time. By her last 
will, twenty-two pounds per annum for 
Islington-school. The preachers thirty- 
five pounds; to the parish of Bassishaw, 
twenty pounds; to the prisons , eight 
pounds; to the company of Brewers, in, 
linen, plate, and money, one hundred, 
pounds; the sum of these monies, besides 
the annuity of twenty-two pounds, will, 
amount to two thousand three hundred and, 
twenty pounds, or thereabouts. All this, 


she 
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she did, though at her’ death she: had © 
twenty-two children, and children’s chil- - 


dren ; amongst their parts finding a por- 
tion for Christ’s poor members. 

°95, To all this, as a most exemplary 
charity, may be added that act of parlia- 
ment, held anno 39 of the queen, chapter 
the third, for the reltef of the poor in every. 
parish, and setting of them to work ; by 
virtue of which act, there cannot be Jess 
gathered yearly for the aforesaid charitable 


uses throughout the land than thirty or 


forty thousand pounds; a national and 
perpetual charity, the like whereof perhaps 


there is no nation under heaven that hath — 


“yet, and possibly may not hereafter, per- 
form. 


26. Mr. Thomas Guy, citizen and 


bookseller, of London, bestowed more’ 


money on public charities than was eyer 
given by a private man in this or any other 
country in the world; nor did he with- 
hold his vast possessions till he could no 
Jonger use them, and in the splendour of 
posthumous charity seek to hide a life of 
parsimony, rapacity, and oppression : striv- 
ing to atone for the wrongs of the widow, 


by bequeathing her spoils in an hospital to” 
her children; but his ample and vast en- ° 


dowments were begun in’ his life-time ; 
and many of theni before a successful 


trade and industry had augmented his for- — 


tune to its final bulk. He was a patron of 
the liberty and rights of his fellow-sub- 
jects, which he asserted’ in several parlia- 
ments, whereof he was a member for the 
borough of Tamworth, in Staffordshire, 


which was the place of his birth. To this 


town’ he’ was a liberal benefactor, and 
early in life not only relieved private fa- 
milies in distress, but erected an alms- 
house for fourteen poor men and women, 
whom he maintained during his life ; and 


at his death bequeathed 1251. per annum” 


for that purpose. 

~ In 1701, he built and furnished ‘at his 
own charges, three wards cn the north 
side of the outer court of St, Thomas’s 
Hospital, and gave 100). a year for their 


maintenance: and some time before his . 


death he Jaid out 3000}. more, in enlarg- 
ing and beautifying the said hospital. 
He had no wife, child, ot near.relation ; 
yet was he mindful of those who had the 
mostremote affinity tobis blood: in his life- 


time le bestowed onal! his aged relations” 


annuities from 101. to 20). 4 yeat ; and to” 
the young ones he advanced such sums as_ 


were necessary to settle them in’ business, 
amd give foundation for their industry, to 
make them wealthy and respectable ; nof 


did he forsake them at his death, when he: 


left annuities to his aged relations amount 
ing to 875l. per annum, and the ample 
sum of 75,589]. to be distributed amongst 
his younger relations, however remotely 
allied, in such sumsas might forward their 
own endeavours to advancement in the 
world. | And his munificence to them did 


not stop here, but he left a perpetual an-- 


suity of 400]. per annum, to Christ’s Hoss 


pital, on condition of their receiving any’ 
of the infant descendants of these his rela , 


lations, who might in any future time 
stand in need of, and apply for, the provi 
sion of that foundation. 


In 1721, when he was seventy-six years: 


of age, he laid the foundation of the mag- 
nificent hospital which bears his name ; 


and he prosecuted the building with all the’ 
ardour of a youth erecting a mansion-; 


house for his own ‘residence,- causing 2 
house to be run up on the spot for his own 
dwelling, that he might im person overlook 
the workmen. By this diligence, he lived 


to see the whole building erected and co-. 


vered in before his death, which happened 
three years after the foundation was laid. © 

The expence of erecting and furnishing 
this hospital amounted to the sum of 
18,7931. 16s, and thé sum which he left to 
endow it amounted to 219,4901. both sums 
amounting to 238,292]. 16s. ? 

- Besides the above, he bequeathed 10001 
for discharging poor prisoners confined 
for smal} debts in the city of London and 
county of Middlesex ; by which means 
upwards of 600 persons were set at liberty. 


CHAP. XXIX. 


Of such as were | Lovers of Justice, and 


impartial Administrators of it. 


Tuoss people in Indie that are called’ 


Pedalii, when they make their solemn 
sacrifices to their gods, use to crave nothing 
at their hands, but that they may have jus~- 


tice continued and preserved amongst 
them; as supposing in the enjoyment of | 
that, they should have little reason. to’ 


(24.) Willet’sSynops. Papism. p, 1240.—-(25.) Ibid. p..1228.—(26.) ‘Maitland’s Hist. Lond. 


’ 


complain — 


, 


- 
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Complain of the want of any other thing. 


And it was the’ saying of Maximilian the 
einperor, Fiat Justitia €© ruat coelum ; 
** Let us have justice whatsoever befalls 
us.” ‘The persoas hereafter mentioned 
‘were great lovers and observers of this 


excellent virtue, which is of so great ad-' 


vantage to mankind. tg 
1. The chronicle of Alexandria relates 
an admirable passage of Theodoric, king 
of the Romans. ~Juvenalis,/a widow, 
mad@h-r complaint, that a suit of her's 
in court was drawn out for the space of 
three years, which might have been dis- 
patched ina few days. Tne king demand- 
ed who were her judges? she named them: 
they were sent unto, and commanded to 
give ail the speely expedition that was 
possible to this woman's ¢Catise ; which 
toey did, and ip two days determined it 
in her favour, Which don@, Theodoric 
called them again, and: they supposing it 
had been to applaud their excellent justice 
now done, hastened thither full of joy. 
Being come, the king asked of them, 
““ how it cme to pass they:had performed 
that in two days, which bad not been done 
in three years?” They answered, “ The: 
recommendation of: your maj:sty “made 
Us finish it.” “How” replied thé king 
“when I put you into office, did I not 
Consign all pleas and proceedings *toe you, 
and particu’arly those of widows? you 
deseave death, so to have spun onta busi- 
ness in len xth, three years space, which 
required bet two days dispatch.” And at 
that instant commanded their héads to be 
struck off. : 
2. The emperor Trajan had ‘done 
many brave and eminent acts, but none of 
his atchievements were so respleident,’ as 
the justice he readily afforded to a virtuons 
widow, Her sod had been slain ;° and 
she not being able to obtain justia, had 
‘the. courage to accost the emperor in the 
inidst of the city of Rome, amongst an 
‘tufinite number of people, and flourishing 
legions, which followed him to the wars ; 
he was then gotng to make war in Walla- 
chia. At her request Trajan, notwith- 
standing he was much pressed avith the af- 
fairs of a most urgent war, alighted from 
his horse, heard ber, comforted ber, and 
did her justice. This act of his wasafter-. 


(1.) Caus. H. C. tom. 1. 1. 3. p. 90.—(2.) Ibid. —-“S.) Herod. 1.5. p. 298. 
4.) Camere Oper. Subcis, Cent. 2. GC. 76. P. B43.m(5.) Bak, 


p-169. Raleigh. 1, 3. c. 4. § 3. D. 37.-—f 
Chron, p. 464.—-(6.) Ibid. p, 5y9. 
s ‘ YOu. ¥ . 


‘very penitent. 


wards represented on Trajan’s pillar, as 
one of his greatest wonders, 

3. When Sisannes, one of the chief of 
the Persian judges, had given an unjust 
judgment; Cambyses, the king catised him 
to be flayed alive, and his skin to be hung 
over the judgment-seat; and having be- 
stowed the officé of the dead father upon 
Otanes the son, he willed him to remem 
ber that the same partiality and injustice 
would deserve the same punishment, 

4. It is reported of the eniperor Maxi« 
milian the First, that when he passed by 
the places of execution belonging to cities 
and signiories, where the bodies of male~ 
factors are hung up as spéctacles of terror; 
he would vail his bonnet, and say aloud, 
Salve Justitia! “God maintain justice !"* 

5..In the fourth year of queen Mary, 
exemplary justice was done upon a great 
person. For the lord Stourton (a man in 
favour with the queen, as being.an earnest’ 
papist) was, for murder committed by 
him, arraigned and condemned, cartied 
to Salisbury, and there in the inarket-place 
was hanged, having this only favour to 
be hanged ina silken halter. ° Pour of 
his servants were also executed in places 
near adjoining to that-where the murder 
was conimitted. ; . 

6. In the reign of king James, ann. 
1612, June 25, the lord Sanguhar, a 
a nobleman of Scotland, having in a pri- 
vate revenge suborned Robert Carlile ‘to 
murder John Turner, a fencing master, 
thought by his greatness to have borne it 
out, But the king respecting nothing soe 
much as justice, would not suffer nobility’ 
to be a shelter for villany; but, accords 
ing to the law, the 29th of June, the 
said lord Sangthar having been arraigned 
and condemned by the name of John 
Creighton, esquire, was executed béfore 
Westininster-hall-gate, where he . died 


7. Artaxerxes Longimanus, king of 
Persia, had of his bed-chamber one Sa. 
tybarsanes, whom he much favoured: this 
man earnestly importuned the king in an 
affair which the king himself knew to be 
unjust: and having understood that Satye 
barsanes was to receive 30,000 dirics to 
bring the business to a desirabie éops 
clusion, he caused his treasurer open! to 


Val? Mix. 1. 6,6 3. 


* 


3% pay 
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pay that sum to him as his gift: adding 
withal,  'Lhat by the giftot that sum he 
should be never the poorer, but should 
he grant what) he desired, he should de- 
servedly be accounted the less just.” 

8. Henry the Second, commanded that 
an Jtalian lacquey should be laid in: prison, 


without telling why. ‘he judges set him at’ 
liberty, having first delivered theitopiion , 


to the king :, who again commanded that 
he should be put to death: ** Having,” 
as he said, ‘‘ taken him in, a. foul. and 
heinous offence, whieh he,would not have 
to be divulged.” The judges, for all that, 
would not condemn him, but set open the 
prison-doors to let him forth- » It is true, 
that the. king caused him to be taken 
afterwards and thrown into the river Seine, 
without any form of Jaw, to avoid tumult: 
but the judges would not condemn a per- 
son, where no proof was made that. he 
was guilty. Ae : 
g. King Lewis. the Eleventh, minding 
to cajole the court of parliament at Paris, 


if it should refuse to publish certain new, 


ordinances by him made. The masters of 
that court understanding the drift, went 
all to the king in their robes. The king 
asked them what they wanted? ‘¢ Sir,” 


answers the president La Vaquery, ‘ we: 


are come with full a purpose to lose our 
lives every one of us, rather than we will 
suffer that by eur connivance any unjust 
ordinance should take place.” ‘The king, 
amazed at this answer of La Vaquery, and 
at the constaney of the parliament, gave 
them gracious entertainment, and com- 
manded that the edicts which, he would 
have published, should be cancelled in his 
presence ; swearing, that from thence for- 
ward he would’ never make an edict that 
should not be just and equitable. 

10.° Spitigneus the Second, prince of 
Bohemia, riding on the way, there met him 
a widow imploring his justice. The 
prince commanded her to wait his return : 
she alleged that this delay would prove 
dangerous to her, for that she was to make 
her appearance the very next-hour, or else 
to forfeit her bond. ‘The prince referred. 
the woman to others that were his ordinary 
judges: bat. she cried out; ‘That he 
himself, and not. others, was the judge 
whom..Gcd had appointed ber; upon 
which he alighted from his horse, and 
! ¥ . 

(7.) Lips. Monit. 1. 2. c. 7. p, 239. 240. 
Cent, 1. C. 100. p. A472. 


(11.) Lips. Monit. 1, 2,¢e 9. p, 215, 246. Knowles’s, Tur, 


¢ 


and impartial Administrators of it. 


with great patience attended the. hearing 
of the poor woman's cause for the space 
of two hours together, Sees 

11. Mahomet the Second of that name, 
emperor of the Turks, had a son called 
Mustapha, whom he had designed to suc- 
ceed htm in the empire, prone-to lust, bet 
otherwise a good prince. The young 
prince was fallen in love with the wife of 
Achmet Bassa, a woman of excellent beau- | 
ty: he had long endeavoured to prevail 
with her by all sorts of allurements,, but’ 
this way not succeeding, he would try by 
surprise. He had gained knowledge of 
the time when the woman went to bathe 
herself {as the Turks oftendo). He soon 
followed her with a few of his retinue, and 
there seized her, naked as she was, and in 
despite of all the resistance she could make 
had his will of her. . She telJs her husband, 
he the emperor, and desires justice. The 
emperor at first seemed to take small notice 
of it, and soon after (though he had diffe- 
rent sentiments within) he rated the Bassa 
with sharp language. ‘ What,” says he, 
dost thou think it meet to complain thus 
grievously of my son? knowest thou not 


that boththyself and that wife of thine are 


/ * r . a 
my slaves, and accordingly at my disposal ? 
If therefore my son’ has embraced her and 
followed. the inclinations of his mind, he 
has embraced buta slave of mine, and hav- 
ing my. approbation, he hath committed 
no fault at all: think of this, and go thy 
way, and leave the rest to myself.” This 
he said in defence of his absolute empire; 
but ill) satisfied in hig mind, and vexed at 
the thing, he first sends for his son, exa- 
mines him touching the fact ; and. he hav- 
ing eonfessed it, he dismissed him with 
threats; three days after, when paternal 
love to his son and justice had striven in his 
breast, love to justice having gained the 
superiority and victory, he -commanded 
his mutes to strangle his son’ Mustapha with 
a bow-string, that by his death he might 
make amends to injured and violated chastity. 

12, Herkenbald, aman mighty, noble, 
and famous, had no respect of: persons in 
judgment, but condemned and punished 


“with as great severity the rich and his own 
‘kindred, as the poor, and those whom he 
_ knew least in the world. Being once very 


sick, and keeping his bed,» he heard a 
great bustle in a chamber next to that 


Fulgos, 1. 6. c. 5. p. 769.—(8.) Camer, Oper. Subcis. 
Bod, Meth. Hist. c. 6.—(9.) Tbid.—(10.) Zing. Theat. vol, 1,L 2. p.226.— 
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wherein he lay: and withala woman crying 
and shrieking out. He enquired of. his 
servants what the matter was ? but they 
all concealed the truth from him. At last, 
one of his pages being severely threatened 
by him, and told that ‘* he would cause 
oné to pull out his eyes from his head if he 
did not tell him plainly what all that stir 


was :” told him in,a few words, ‘“ My 


lord,” said he, ** your nephew hath ravish- 
ed a maid, and that was the noise you 
heard.” ‘The fact being examined and 


thoroughly averred, ‘Herkenbald condemn- , 


ed his nephew to be hanged till be should 
be dead. But the Seneschial, who had the 
char ze to execute the sentence, seeming as 
if he had been very hot and forward to’ do 
it, went presently and gave the young man 
notice of ail that passed, wishing him to 
keep out of the way for a while: and 
some few hours after Comes again to the 
sick person, ‘assuring him, against all 
truth, that he had put his sentence in exe- 
About five days after, the young 
gentleman, thinking his uncle had forgot- 


ten all, came and peeped in at his: cham- 


ber. The uncles having spied him, ‘calls 
him by his name, and with fair words 
drew him to his bed’s head till he was 
within his reach : and then suddenly catch- 
ing him by the locks with the left hand, 
and pulling him forcibly to him, with his 
right hand he gave him such a ready blow 
into the throat with a knife, that he died 


instantly. So great was the zeal. which . 


this noble man bore to justice. 
13. The emperor Otho the First, being 
upon a military expedition, a woman threw 


herself at his feet, beseeching a just re- 


venge, aceording to the laws; upon a 
person who had committed’ a rape upon 
her. The emperor being in haste, referred 
the hearing of her cause till his: return, 
«¢ But who then,’ replied the woman, 
‘* shall recal into your majesty’s mind the 


horrid injury that hath been done to me *”” 


The emperor looking up to a church there- 
by, ‘ This,” said he, “ shall be a witness 
betwixt thee and me, that I will do thee 
justice :*” and so dismissing her, he, with 
his retinue, set forward. At his return, 
seeing the church, he called to mind the 


‘complaint, and eaused the woman. to be 
~summoned : who, at her appearance, thus 
bespake him.; 
_ man of whom I heretofore complained is 


Dread sovereign, the 


_ (12.) Camer Oper Subcis. cent, 1, c. 100. p, 468. 
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now my husband; I have since had a 
child by him, and have forgiven him’ the 
injury.”’  “ Not so,” said the emperor, 
*« by the beard’ of Otho he shall suffer for 
it, for avcollusion amongst yourselves does 
not make void the laws.” And so caused 
his head to be struck off... 

14, In the reigu of Constantius, Acin- .. 
dinus the prefect of Antioch, hada cer- > 
tain person under custody, tor a pound of 
gold to be »paid. into the. exchequer ; 
threateniug him, thatin casehe paid it not at 
acertain day, he should die.. The man knew 
not where to have it, aud now the fatal 
day drew near. He had a beautiful wife, , 
to whom a rich man of the city sent word, 
that for a aight’s lodging he would pay the 
gold. She acquainted her husband, who, 
forthe safety of his life, readily gave hes 
leave: she. renders herself up to the rich 
man, who at her departure, gave her only 
a pound of earth, tied up ina bag, instead 
of the promised gold... She, enraged at 
her injury, together with this superadded 
fraud, complained to the prefect, and» de- 
clared to him the truth of the whole ;. who 
finding that his chreats of her husband had 
brought her to these extremeties, pronounc- 
ed sentence in this manner ;. ** The pound 
of gold shall be paid out of the goods of 
Aciadinus ; the prisoner shall be free, and 
the woman shall be put into the . possession 
of that land from whence she received earth 
instead of gold.” be 

15. Chabot was admiral to king Francis 
the First, a man most nobly descended. 
and’ of great service, and in high favour 


_with this prince; but, asin other men,” 


the passion of love grows. cold,.and wears 
out by time, so the king’s affection béing 
changed towards the admiral, had charged 
him with some. offences which he had ‘tor= 
merly committed. The admiral presuming 
upon. the great good services he had done 
the king in Piedmont, and in, the: defence 
of Marseilles against. the-empéror,, gave 
the king otherdanguage than became hin, 
and desired nothing so much as.a public 
trial. Hereupon the king, gave commis-) 
sion to the chancellor Poyet, as president 

and-other judges (upon an information ot 

the king’s advocate) to question the Ad- 

mral’s life. he chancellor,.an ambitious 

man, -hoping to please the king, wrought. 
with some of the: judges with cunning,’ 
others with so sharp threats, and the rest 
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with so fair promises, that although no- 
thing could be proved against the admiral 
worthy of the king’s displeasure, yet the 
chancellor subscribed, and got others to 
subscribe to the forfeiture gf his estate, 
offices and liberty, though not able to pre- 
vail against his life. “But the king hating 
falschood in so great a magistrate! -and 
though to any that should bewail the ad-~ 
fniral’s calamity, it might have been an- 
swered, that he was tried according to his 
own desire, by the laws of his country, 
and by the judges of parliament; yet, I 
say, the king made hisjustice surmount all 
his other passions, and gave back. the ad- 
miral his honour, his offices, his ‘éstate, 
and his liberty ; and caused ‘the wicked 


Poyet, his chancellor, to he indicted, ar- 


raigned, degraded, and condemned. 

16, Totilus, king of ‘the Goths, was 
complained to by a Calabrian, that one of 
his life-guard had ravished his daughter ; 
upon which the accused was immediately 
sent to prison, the king resolving to pu- 
nish him as his crime deserved; but the 
soldiers came about him, desiring that 
t heir fellow-soldier, a man of known va- 
lour, might be given back to them. ‘Yo- 
tilus sharply reproved them; ‘* What 
would-ye ?” said. he; ‘know ye not that 
without justice, neither any civil or military 
government is able to subgist ? can ye not 
remember what slaughters and calamities 
the nation of the Goths underwenty through 
the injustice of Theodahadas ? I am now 
your king; and in the maintenance of 
justice we have regained our ancient fortune 
and glory ; would you now lose all for the 
sake of one single villain? See youto 
yourselves, soldiers; but, for my part, I 
proclaim it aloud, careless of the ‘event, 
that I will not suffer it! and if you are 
resolved you will, then stitke at me; be- 
hold a body and breast readyfor the stroke. 
The soldiers were moved with this speech, 
and desisted from the importunity ; the 
king sent for the man from prison, con- 
demned him to death, and gave his estate 
to the injured and violated peison. 

17. The emperor Leo Armenus, going 
out of his palace, was informed, by a mean 


ptrson, that a Senator had ravished his’ 


wife, and that he had complained of his 
injury to the prefect, but, as yet, could 
have no redress. The emperor command- 
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ed that both the prefect and senator shoutd - 
be seut for, and wait his return in his pa- 
lace, together with their accuser. Being 
come back, he examined the matter, and: 
finding it true,’ as the man had represented, 
he displaced the prefect from his diguity, 
for his negligence, and punished the crime 
of the senator with death. ace 
18. Charlesthe Bold, duke of Burgund 
and earl of Flanders,: bad a nobleman in 
special favour with him, to whom he had 
committed the government of a town in 
Zealand: where, living in a great deal or 
ease, he fe!l in love with a woman of a 
beautiful body, and a mind and manners.no. 
way inferior. He passed and vepassed by 
her door ; soon after grew bolder, entered 
into conferance with’ her, discovered. his 
flame, made large promiscs, and used all 
the ways by which he hoped to gain her ; 
but all in vain, Her chastity was proof 
against all the. batteries he could make 
against it. Falling therefore into despair, 
he converts himself into villany. He was, 
as I said, a governor, and duke Charles was 
busied in war. He causes, therefore, the 
husband of his mistress to be accused of 
treachery; and forthwith commits him to 
prison: to the end, that by fears or threats 
he might draw her to his pleasure, or, at 
least, quit! himself of her husband, the 
only rival with him in his love. The wo- 
man, asone that loved her husband, went 
to the gaol, and thence to the governor. to 
entreat for him, and try, if she was able, 
to obtain his liberty. “* Dost thou come, 
O my dear, to entreat me?’ — said the 
governér ; ‘* you are certainly ignorant of 
the empire you have over me> render me 
only a mutual affection and ]am ready to 
restore you your husband ; for we arc both 
under a restraint, he is my prisoner, and 1 
am your's. Ah, howeasily may you give 
liberty to us both! why do you refuse ? 
As a lover t beseech you, and as you ten- 
der my life; as the governor, I ask you, 
and as you tender the life of your husband ;) 
both are at stake, and tf I must perish, 1 
will not fall alone.” The woman “blushed: 
at what she heard; and being in fear for 
her husband, trembled and turned pale. 
He perceiving she was moved, and suppos- 
ing that some force should be used to her 


modesty, throws her upon the bed, and 
enjoyed the fruit which afterwards proved 


(15.) Raleigh’s Tlist. World, lib. 5. cap. 3.§ 19. pi 47t. (16.} Lips, Monit, bb. 2, €, 9, p- 250, 251.— » 
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‘bitter tothem both. | The.woman depart- 
-ed contonnded and in tears, thinking of. 
j nothing more ‘than revenge ; which was 


) still more inflamed by a barbarous act of | 


the governor; for he having obtained his 
“desire, and hoping hereafter freely to enjoy 
her, took care that her husband, his rival, 
“should be beheaded in the gaol, and there 
was the body put into a coffin ready for 
“burial. This done, he sent for her, and in 
‘an affable manner. “ What” said he, ‘* do 
you seck for your husband? you shall have 
him, and (pointing to the prigon) you shall 
find him there, take him-along with you.” 
~The woman suspecting nothing, weut her 
“way: but when she saw the body she fell 
_uponthe dead corpse ; and having long la- 
“mcnted over it, she turned to the governor 
) with a fierce countenance and tone, It 
| istrac,”” said she, “you have restored me 
omy husband, I owe you thanks for the fa- 
'vour, ani I will pay you.” He endeavour- 
' €dtoreiain and appease her, but in vain’: 
“but hasing home, she calied about her 
_ her most faithful friends, and recounted to 
them all that had passed. They all agreed 
“that she should mzke her case known to 
‘the duke ; who, amougst other excellent 
“virtues, was a singular lover of justice. To 
him she went; was heard, but scarce 
believed. The duke was angry and grie- 
ved that any of his subjects, and in his do- 
* minions, should presume so far, He com- 
' mandzd her. to withdraw into the next 


) chance was then at court. Being come,. 
 * Do. you know,”, said the duke, ‘This 
/ woman?’ The manchanged colour. ‘* Do 
© you know too,” added he, ‘ the complaints 
" she makes of you? they are sad ones, and 
such as I wish should rot be true.” He 
» shook, faultered in his speech, and betray- 
» ed all the signs of guilt. 
~ home, he confessed all, freed ihe woman 
_ from any fault, and casting himself at the 
_ duke’s feet, said, ** He placed all his refuge 
" and comfort in the good grace and. mercy 
» of his prince ; and that he might the better 
obtain it, he.ofiered to. make amends for 
his unlawful lust, by a lawful marriage of 
_ the person whom he had injured.” . The 
_ duke, as one that inclined to what he said, 
~ seemed now somewhat mifuer.”, You wo- 
" man,” saidhe,. ‘‘sinceit isgonethus far; are 
you willing to have this mam for your hus- 

Raid ”' She refused ; but fearing the 
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_duke’s displeasure, 


- room till he sent for the governor, who by’ 


Being urged: 


Ra | ; : + (ie. Lips. Monit: Jib. 2. Cape 9. p- 240, 241. 
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and prompted by the 


courtiers that he was noble, rich; and in 
favour with his prince, overcome at last, 
she yielded. The duke caused both to join 
hands, and the marriage to be lawfully 
made ; which done, ‘“ You,” he said to the 
bridegroom, ‘* must’ now grant me this, 
that if youdie first without children of your 
body, that then this wife of yours shell be 
the heir of all’ that you have.” He wils 
lingly granted’ it ; it was writ down by a 
notary and witnessed. This done, the 
duke turning to the woman. ‘* There is 
his will, “ but there is not mine,” said he, 
and sending the woman away, he commahds 
the governor.to be led to that very prison 
in which the husband was slain ; and to be. 
laid in a_ coffin headless, as he was. his 
done, he then seit the woman thither 
(ignorant of what had passed), who fright- 
ed with that second unthought-of misfor- 
tune of two husbands almost at one and 
the same time, lost by one and the same 
punishment, fell speedily sick, and in a 
short time died ; having pained this only by 
her last marriage, that she left her child-_ 
ren by her former husband very rich, bythe 
accession of this new and great, inheritance, 
19, Sir John, Markham was knighted 
hy king Edward the Fourth, and by him 
made lord chiet justice of the King’s 
Bench ; at which time’ cone Sir Thomas 
Cooks, late lord mayor "of London; “and 


kight of the bath, a man of great estate, 


was agreed upon to: be accused of high 
treason, and a commission granted forth 
to try him in Guildhall. "The king, by 
private instructions to the judge, appeared 
so far, that Cooke, though he was not, 
must be. found guilty; and if the law 
were too short, the judge must stretch if 
to the purpose. The fault laid to: his 
charge, was for lending money to queen 
Margaret ;_ the proof was, the confession 
of oné Hawkins, who was racked in the 
tower. , Sir, Lhomas Cooke pleaded, that 
Hawkins came indeed to request him to 
lend a thousand marks, upon good secu- 
rity; but that, understanding who it was 
for, he had sent him away with a refusal : 
the judge showed the proof reached notthe 
charge of high-treason, and that misprison 
of treason was the highest it could amount 
to; ang intimated to the jury, to be ten- 
der in matter of Jife, and discharge good 
consciences; they found it accordingly : 


for 
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for which the judge was turned out of his. 


place, ‘and lived privately the rest of his 
days ; and gloried in this, that though 
the king could make him no judge, he 
could not make him an unjust one, i 

20. Diocles having made a Jaw, that 
Ho man should come armed into the pub- 
lic assembly of the people, he through in- 
advyertency chanced to break that Jaw him- 
self: which one observing, and saying, 
«‘ he has broke a Jaw he made himself:” 
Dioeles, turning to his accuser, said with 
ajoud voice, ‘* No, the law shall have its 
sanction ;” and drawing his sword, killed 
himself. : 

21. Zaleucus, lawgiver of the Locrians, 
made a Jaw that adultery should be pu- 
nished with the loss of both the offender's 
eyes ; and it fell ont so unhappily, that 
his own son was tbe first that committed 
that crime ; and that he might at once 
express the ‘tenderness of a father, and the 
uprightness of a judge, he caused one of 
his son’s eyes to be put out, and one of 
his own. " 

22, Titus Manlius Torquatus, having 


ason dignified with the honour of being’ 


governor of a province in Macedonia, and 
other considerable preferments, who was 
accused of misdemewnors in the: discharge 


of his office, the father, with the permis-’ 


sion of the senate, undertook to be judge 
of the cause. He heard the accusers, 
‘confronted the witnesses, and gave his son 
tull seope to make his defence; and on 
the third day gave this sentence: * It 
appearing to me that my son D. Silanus 
has misbehaved himself in his office, and 
taken money from the allies of the Roman 
people, contrary to law and justice, I de- 
clare him, from this day forward, both 
unworthy ‘of the commonwealth and niy 
house.” This judgment from the father 
threw the son into such a deep melancholy, 
that the night following he killed him- 
self. And the father looking upon him as 
a son that degenerated from the virtue of 
his ancestors, refused to honour his fwne- 
yal solemnity with his presence. 

23. A gentlemen sent a buck to judge 
Hales in his circuit, that was to have a 
cause tried before him that assize. . The 
cause being called, and the judge taking 
notice of the name, asked ** if he was not 
the person that had presented him with a 


_ ed, “ that he never sol 


oat 
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buck !’ and finding it to be the same, the © 


judge told him, “ he could not suffer the — 


trial to go on till he had paid him for his — 
buck,” ‘To which the gentleman answer- 
Phis venison, and 
that he had done no more to him but ~ 
what he had always done to every judge 
that eame that eircuit.” his was con- 
firmed by several gentlemen onthe beneh, — 
But all this would) not prevail upon the 
judge, nor would he suffer the trial to ~ 
proceed till he had paid for the venison. — 
Whereupon the gentleman withdrew the — 
record, saying, ‘* He would not try his 


‘cause before a judge that suspected him — 


to be guilty of bribery by a customary ci- 


Vility.” 


24. A certain poor woman having lest — 
a little dog, and nnderstanding it to be in 
the possession of the Jady of Sir Thomas ~ 
More, to whonr it had been made a pre- — 
sent of, she went to Sir Thomas, as he — 
Was sitting in the hall, and told him “ that — 
his lady withheld her dog from her.” 
Sir Thomas immediately ordered his lady 
to be sent for, and the dog to be brought — 
with her ; which Sir Thomas taking in his 
hands, caused his lady to stand at one end 
ofthe hall, and the poor woman at the 
other, and said, ** that he sat there to do 
every one justice.” He bid cach of them 
to call the dog, which when they did, the ” 
dog forsook the lady, and went to the 
poor woman. When Sir Thomas saw 
this, he bid his lady be contented, for it 
was none of hers. But she repining at 
the sentenee, the dog was purchased of 
the poor woman fora piece of gold, and 
so all parties were satisfied, every one _ 
smiling at the manner of his enquiring out 
the truth. 

25. At ‘the time thaf Oliver Cromwell 
was protector of this realm, an English 
merchant-ship was taken in the chops of 
the channel, carried into St. Maloes, and ~ 
there confiscated upon some grotindless 
pretence. As soon as the master of the 


ship,’ who was an honest quaker, got 


home, he presented a petition to the pro- 
tector in council, setting forth his ease, 
and praying for redress, Upon “hearing - 
the petition, the protector told his coun- 
cil, * he would take that affair upon him- — 
self,” and ordered the man to attend him 
next morning. He examined him strictly _ 
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as toall the circumstances of his case :_ and 
finding by his answers that he was a plain 
henest man, and that he had been con- 
cerned -in no unlawful trade, he asked 
him, *‘if he could go to Paris with a let- 
ter?’ The man answered, ‘he could.” 
«¢ Well then, said the protector, ‘‘ pre- 
pare for your journey, and come to me to 
morrow morning.” Next morning — he 
gave him a letter .to cardinal Mazarine. 
and told him he must stay but three days 
foran answer. ‘ the answer I mean,” says 
he, “is, the full value of what you might 
have made of your ship and cargo ; and tell 
the cardinal, that if itbe not paid'you in 
three days you have express orders from 
me to return home.” ‘Lhe honest blunt 
quaker, we may suppose, followed his 
instructions to a tittle; but the cardinal, 
according to the manner of ministers when 
they are any way pressed, began to shufile : 
therefore the quaker returned as he was 
bid. As soon as the protector saw him, 
he asked, “ well, friend, have you got your 
money 2?” And upen the man’s answering 
he had not, the protector told him, ‘then 
leave your direction, with my secretary, 
and you shall soon hear from me.” Upon 
this occasion, that great man did not stay 
to negotiate, or to explain, by long, tedi- 
ous memorials, the reasonableness of his 
demand. No, though there was a French 
minister residing here, he did not so much 
as acquaint him with the story, but im- 
mediately sent out a man of war or two, 
with orders to seize every French ship 
they could meet with. Accordingly they 
returned in.a few days with two or three 
French prizes, which the protector ordered 
to be immediately sold, and out of the 
produce, he paid the quaker what he de- 
amanded for the ship and cargo, “Then he 
sent for the French minister, gave him an 
account of what had happened, and told 
him. there was a balance, which, if he 
pleased, should be paid, into him, to the 
end that he might deliver it to those of his 
countrymen, who were the owners of the 
French ships that had been so taken and 


sold. 


26. Peter the Great of Russia, when 
only twenty-five years of age, was seized 
with an inflammatory fever, which brought 
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him to the brink of the grave. The con- 
sternation was general, and public prayers. 
for his recovery were made in all the 
churches. In these alarming circumstances 
‘the chief judge came to his majesty, ac- 
cording to ancient custom, and inquired 
whether it would not be proper to give 
liberty to nine malefactors, who had been 
‘condemned for murders and highway rob- 
beries, in order that these criminals might 
address ‘their prayers to heaven for his re- 
covery.,. The Czar commanded the judge: 
to read aloud the heads of the accusations 
againts these men. The judge obeyed ; 
and when he had finished, the Czar, with 
a weak and faultering voice thus addressed 
him. Dost thou think that in granting 
impunity to these wretches, and impeding 
the course of justice, that I should dé a 
ood action, and that God to reward it 
would prefer the prayers of murderers and 
“wicked men, who have forgotten even 
‘Him? Go, I command thee, and execute 
to-morrow the sentence pronounced on 
these criminals, and if any thing can ob- 
‘tain from Heaven the A loedsion of my 
“health, I hope it will be this act of jus- 
tice. / Ow, 
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Of such Persons as werevéry-illustrious for 
their singular Chastity, both. Men. and 
Women, © 40 NA 


-Trke is no vice, whatsoever © that iS 
very easy to overcome; but that of the 
lust of the flesh seems to have a peculiar. 
difficulty, in the conquest, of them. © For 
whereas covetousness bath its seat in the 
mind alone, this siezes upon the mind and 
body also: other vices grow upon us only 
through our loosing:the reins unto desire 5. 
this is born with us, and accompanies us 
all along fromour cradles to the. tomb, 
(for the most part). having fixed its reots sa 
deep within us, through long indulgence, 
that not one of the many is able to prevail 
against it. But how much the more strong 
therefore the enemy is, and the more in- 
timate and familiar he is with us, the 
more noble is the victory, and the con-- 
quest more glorious. 1 

1. St. Jerome relates a story ofoné Ni- - 


cetas, 


o 
° 
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cetas, a young man of invincible courage ; 
who when (by all sorts of, threatenings) 
he was not to be: afitighted into idolatry 
his enemies resalved upon another .course, 
They brought him into a garden flowing 
with all manner of sensual, pleasutes and 
delights: there.they Jaid him on a bed. of 
down, safely wrapped .in a net of silk, 
amongst the lilies and roses, with the de- 


licious murmur of the rivulets, and the 


. sweet whistling of the winds amongst the 
leaves, and then all departed. 
thenimmediately sent unto himayoung and 
most beautifulcourtezan, who used all the 
abominable tricks of her impure art, to 
draw himto her desire. The youthnow fear- 
ing that he should be conquered with folly, 
who had triumphed over fury, resolutely 
bit off his tongue with his teeth, spitting 
it inthe face of the whore, and so by the 
smart of his wound extinguished the re- 
bellion ofhis flesh. 2. . 

2. Thomas, archbishop of York, in the 
reign of Henry the First, falling sick, his 
physicians told him, that nothing would 
do him. any good but, to keep company 
with a woman: to whom he replied, 
** the remedy is worse than the disease :”’ 
and so died a batchelor. 

3. Spurina was a young man of Hetru- 
ria, of admirable beauty, so that he drew 
the eyes of all the women and virgins that 
‘beheld him, and not only so, but ‘of the 
men also: the former sighed, and either 
openly or in private wished the enjoyment 
of him: the men were touched with jealou- 
sy, each living in suspicion of his wife, by 
reason of his powerful temptation. Spu- 
rina, the best of young men, perceiving 
how matters went, that he might at once 
free both himself and others from fear or 
trouble, did so deform, with bruises and 
sears, that most lovely face of his, that 
afterwards he lived rather the mockery than 
the temptation of others.. aie 

4. Baldwin, earl of Flanders, after- 
wards made emperor ‘of “Constantino- 
ple ; being about thirty-two years of age ; 
was yet, in that flower and héat of youth, 
of such singular chastity, atid all 'the time 
of his absence from his wife, did so"contain 
himself, that he never cast 4 lustful glance, 
or looked upon any woman with‘unchaste 
eyes. Nicetas, who was otherwise his 


There was: 
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enemy, has wrote down thus much of hint 
in his history ; and withal adds, that he 
exacted the like chastity in all Others ¢ 
and therefore twice a. week, about 
evening, he caused it to be proclainicd, 
tliat “no man witsocver, thathad to do 
with a strange woman should presume to 
Jay down within the compass of his palace.” 

5 Zenocrates, the son df *Agathenor; 
born in Chalcedon, the scholar of Plato,” 
and a great philosopher, was of a tried 
and approved chastity. It is said, ‘that 
the beautiful courtezap, Phryne, intended 
one time to make experiment of his con- 
tinency ; and pretending she was pursued 
by somé persons of il} intention towards - 
her, desired to be received into his house. 
She was, and seeing there was but one 
bed, she desired to lie with him; which 
he also grantéd. ‘There she made trial of 
her arts to subdue the virtue of this exs © 
cellent person: but she departed without 
having attained her desires ; and gave out, 
that she had Jain by the sidé of some sta- 
tue and nota man. His scholars also Jaia@ 
the famous harlot, Lais, in his bed, upon 
a wager,she was not able to stbvert his 
constancy ;, which was also Jost on her 
part: though stich was her bezuty, that 
the flower of Greece doated upon, ‘ana. 
purchased the ehjoyment “of ity *at “exe 
cessive rates. a ones 

6. Xenophon “writes Of “Cyrus, | that 
when Panthea, a most beautiful lady, ‘was 
taken captive by him, and was about to 
be brought into his presence, he éxpressly 
forbade it,. fest he should violate-his own 
and her chastity, though but ‘with his éyes. 
‘When Araspes, one of his familiar friends, 
persuaded him to'vo to her tent, and ¢on- 
fer with her, alleging that she was of iu- 
comparable excellency, and alady wo-thy 
ofa kihg’s eye. *tUpon that account,” 
replied he, <* these is the greater reason I 
should forbear: for should 1 now’ make 
her a visit while Iam at Jeisure, she-may, 
peradventure, so order ‘the matter, as to 
occasion my return to her when J have 
business of greater moment,” > 

7- King Antiochus, the third of that 
name, came to his city of Ephesus. Soon 
after his arrival, he there beheld the 
priestess of Diana, a virgin of unmatched 
beauty, and such perfections as he had 
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Hot seen before. 
thence immediately; and that for this 
reason; lest that love, which began to 
kindle in hig breast, growing stronger and 
bélder by frequent sight of the person, 
should enforce him so far, that he who 
came thither virtuous and chaste; should 
return frdra thence with the shipwreck of 
both. ' 
_ 8. Scipio’ had taken the city of New 
Carthage, where; besides the rest of the 
Spoil, there were found a number of boys 
and girls, and the children of the nobility : 


amongst the rest, one virgin was brought. 


and presented to Scipio, whose marvellous 
beauty attracted the eyes of all men + it was 
supposed this would be no unacceptable 
present to a young general. But as soon 
as he had looked upon her, “I would,” 
said he, ** accept and enjoy this virgin, 
‘were la privaté person, and not in such 
eommand as now I am: as it is, the re- 
public keeps this miind of mine sufficiently 
employed; yet I receive her as a kind of 
pledge to be by me restored and returned 
where reason and humanity shall direct.” 
He then asked the young lady of what 
country she was; what her birth, atid 
who her parents ? By her he tinderstood 
‘that she was a princess,’ and contracted to 
Luceius, a young prince of her nation. 
Thé general, therefore, sent both fer him 
and her parents: and when come, sétting 


- the lady by him, spoke thus to herspouse ; — 


“© As soon as the virgin was by my soldiers 
brought and presented to me, I with 
pleasure beheld tine excellency of her form, 
‘and I praised the other accomplishments 
f her body and mind, for nature hath 
not brought us forth blind and altozether 
‘indifferent of such things: love can reach 
even this breast of mine, but then it must 
be an honest one, and stich as the time 
and my affairs will permit ; though, there- 
fore, she is mine in the right of war, Tam 
iot desirous, in thé midst of arms, to play 
away niy time in amorous dalliances : nor 
perhaps would it be just to detain from a 
valiant person one that is already con- 
tracted to him. I havelearnt thus much 
- from her : and have therefore sent for thee, 
that I-might see thee, and that I (heaven is 
. My Witness) might deliver this virgin chaste 
_asl found hertothee. She hath lived with 


‘tmeinthe same caution and reservedness, 


He departed from 
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as if she had been with her own parents; 
nor was it a gift worthy either of myself or 
thee, if either force or private fraud had 
made any diminution to her.virtue, Receive 
her inviolate, and enjoy ler; nor do I 
desire any other recompence than a cor- 
dial respect to Scipio and the Romans.” 
The young prince was astonished for joy ; 
the parents fell down at the feet of Scipio, 
and laying there a considerable weight of 
gold, offered it as her ransom; but he 
bid thé young prince take it as a part of 
her dowry from himself, above that which 
her parents sliould give.. Thus did he 


overcome, at once lust and covetousnes ; 


and by this one noble act of his, drew a 
great part of Spain to the side of the Ro- 
mans ; they striving with eagerness to be 
subject to a person of so much virtue. 

g. Rhomilda, though a “debduched 
princess, had two daughters, Appa and 
Gela, who were as cliaste as the mother 
was contrary; for when, through the 
treason of the mother, the Henetians had 
taken the city of Friol, they, to preserve 


‘their honour, put.raw flesh under their 


arm-pits, which putrefying there, yielded 
such a stinking and loathsome smell, that 
the Barbarians were not able-to come 


‘near them. By'this honest artifice, they 
‘preserved their virgin innocency untouched, 


10. Acciolin, tyrant of Padua, in the 
year 1253, surprised by treason a little 
neighbouring city called Bassian ; at which 
surprisal Blanche Rubéa being taken with 
her sword imher hand, (her husband being 
slain fighting valiantly) was disarmed and 
dragged by violence before the tyrant ; who 
extremely taken with her beauty, with en- 
treaties, rich presents, and an intermixture 
of -threats laboured to corrupt her chastity, 
but finding the fortress impregnable this 
way, he resolved to carry it by violence, 
Blanche made shift by some pretence to 
rid herself out of his hands : and'recover- 
ing a window, threw herselfheadlong from 
thence to the ground, where she lay wel- 
tering in her blood; she was taken u 
half dead, carried to a bed, ‘and carefully 
attended. When some days were passed 
over, and she was perfectly recovered, she 


- was again brought before Acciolin, where 


she perseveredin her virtuous courage ; 
but the shameless beast caused her to be 
bound, and held so fast by his grooms, that 
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notwithstanding all the resistance she could 
possibly make, be obtained his will. A 
mortal grief seized her at this execrable 
outrage; yet.baving dissembled it some 
few days, she gained leave of her friends 
to see the body of her husband. The 
tomb-stone was lifted up, and Blanche 
discovering the body, suddenly fell down 
upon it, drawing after her the stay that 
held up tke stone, by the fall whereof her 
“head was so crushed, that death soon fol- 
Jowed, and she was laid in the same tomb 
with her beloved husband. 

11, When the wife of Hiero, king of 
Sicily, was taxed by her husband that she 
had never told him of his stinking breath, 
which one had then newly upbraided him 
with: “ I thought,” answered she, «that 
all men’s breaths had smelt so.” An cx~ 
cellent testimony of chastity, in that the 
woman never came so near any man, as to 
discern if his breath was sweeter or strong- 
er than that of her husband. The same 
history is recounted of Bilia, the wife of 
Duellius, 

12. There was a maid in Alexandria en- 
dowed with an admirable beauty, and 
courred with all possible imporiunities, 
She fled from her lovers, and hid herself 
in as pulchre of the dead. ‘Twelve years 
lived she in this little cell, made to lodge 
such as had nothing to do with the world. 
Being at last found in this manner,. and 
asked what she meant to du; she made 
answer:  Thesaurum castitatis servo inter 
arentes calvarias, unde nulla ficmmea erum- 
pit. «1 preserve the treasure of chastity 
amongst the dead ecarcases, from whence 
fly no sparks of desire.” 

13. Brasilla’ of Dirachium, an ilustri- 
ous virgin, being taken by a soldier, and 
about to snffer violence by him; told him, 
« That if. he would let her go with her 
virginit untouched, she would shew him 
an herb, which, if he did but eat, would 
preserve him from being wounded by any 
weapon whatsoever.” ‘Lhe soldier agreed, 
and went with the maid into the garden: 
where she takes of the next _herb she met 
with, and chewing it in her mouth, ‘¢ this,’ 
gaid she, “is the herb, and that you may 
not doubt of the efficacy of it, make tal 
with your sword upon myself, if you are 
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able to wound me.” The soldier was wost 


to credit her by the stedfast earnestness of 


her countenance, and drawing his sword, 
made such a thrust at her, that unwil- 
lingly he deprived her of life ; and she by 
this artifice preserved herself from being 
corrupted by the unbridled lust of him 
who had. made her his prisoner. 

14. Cyrus had taken captive the wife 
of Tigranes, son to the king of Armenia, 
and asked him ‘ at what price he would 
redeem his wife?” ‘‘ At the price of my 
life,” said he, “rather than she should live 
in servitude.” Cyrus, delighted with 
that answer, gave liberty to his wife, her 
father, and the rest of the captives: and 
when amongst them there was great dis- 
course of the virtues of Cyrus : some 
also extolled the complete shape of his 
body, ‘ and,” said ‘Tigranes to his wife, 
«« did he not seem to thee very beautiful ?” 
«* Really,” said she, ‘* I did not look upon 


him?” “ Upon whom then +” said he, : 


«© Upon him,” replied she, ‘* that said he 
wonld redeem my captivity at the price of 
his life.”’ 

15. Euphrasia, a virgin, being seized 
by a soldier, and perceiving herself re- 
duced to that condition, that neither her 
strongest resistance nor tears could any 
longer defend her chastity from an armed 
and bold ravisher; she bids him forbear ; 
that she would redeem, at a valuable rate, 
what she could not obtain by all her in- 
treaties. 
ckiled in magic, bad been initiated in 
enchantiments from her infancy, and that 
she knew a certain unguent, with which 
if he once anointed his body, he should be 
proof against either sword or dart; that 
she would impart to him this _ secret, 
(which to that day she had kept to herself) 
upon this condition, that he would solemnly 
swear from thenceforth not to offer ahy 
injury to her virgin modesty. The soldier, 
touched with the ambition of military 
clory, swore readily to what she desired. 
She left him a while, and having melted 
some wax with other ingredients, she 
anointed her neck and shoulders suffici- 
ently with it: then turning to the young 
man, ‘ that you may understand,” said 
she, ** that | have not dealt deceitfully with 


Ste told him. that .she was. 
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you,. I will extort’ a belief from you at the 


hazard of my own person ; come soldier, 
and with your utmost force you are able, 
strike with your sword upon this neck of 
mine, that | have so wel! secured with this 
medicament’ and soon shalt thou be con- 
viaced how safe I have rendered myself 
with this artifice.” He, whose lust was 
almost extinguished by the fervent desire 
he had to make trial, drew out his sword, 
and with force enough struck the place the 
virgin had designed him. The sword 
entered so far into her throat, that with 
ene and the same blow, he cut off his 
hopes of enjoying the virgin, and her fears 
of loosing her virginity. 

16. Timoclea was a lady of Thebes, and 
at the sacking of it, was forcibly ravished 
by a Thracian prince, and she revenged 
the injury in this manner: dissembling 
the extreme hatred which she bore to her 
ravisher, she told him she knew a place, 
~vherein much treasure and store of gold 
was concealed. She Jed him to an out- 
place belonging to the house where there’ 
was a deep well; and while the.over-co- 
vetous Thracian leaned over to look into 
it, she tipped up his heels, and sent him 
headlong to the bottom of it, with a quan- 
tity of stones after him,to hinder his resur- 
rection from thence for ever to the world. 
Being aftewards brought before Alexander, 
and charged with'the death of this captain of 
his, she confessed the fact. And when he 
asked, whoshe was? ‘I am,’’said she, ‘the 
sister of that Theagenes, who died fighting 
valiantly against thy father in the fields of 
Cheronzxa.” The generous prince freely 
dismissed her. 

17. There was. a -maid called Lucia, 
who liveda virgin amongst many others, 
and whose exquisite beauty was songht 
after, with vehement solicitation, by a 
powerful lord: who having command and 
authority in his hands, sent messengers to 
sieze on this innocent lamb; and whilst 
they"were at the gate menacing to kill her, 
and set all on fire, if this poor ‘creature 
was not delivered'into their hands; the 
maid came forth ; ** what is it,.” said she, 
«you demand? [ beseech you tell me 
whether there be any thing in my power 
to purchase your lord and master’s love ?”’ 
** Yes,” answered they, ‘‘ your eyes have 
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gained him; nor ever can he have rest 
till he enjoy them.” ‘** well, go then,” 
said she, ‘* only suffer me to go to my 
chamber, and I will give satisfaction in 
in this point.’ ‘he poor maid, seeing’ 
her situation, she spake to her eyes, and 
said: ‘ how, my eyes, are you then 
guilty ? I know the reservedness and sims 
plicity of your glances; nor have I, in 
that kind, any remorse of conscience. 
But, howsoever it.be, you appear to me 
not innocent enough, since you have 
kindled fire in the heart of a man, whose 
hatred I have ever moré esteemed than his 
love: quench with your blood the flames 
you have raised.” Whereupon, with a 
hand piously cruel, she digged out her 
eyes, and sent the torn reliques, embru- 
ed in her blood, to him who sought her ; 
adding, ‘behold what you love.’ He, 
seized with horror, hastened to hide him- 
self in a monastery, where he remained. 
the rest of his days, 

18. The consul Manlius having over- 
thrown the army of Gallo-Grecians, in 
Mount Olympus, part were slain, and 
part made prisoners ? amongst others was. 
the wife of prince Orgiagon, a woman of 


‘surpassing beauty; who was committed to 


the custody of a centurion, and by him 
forcibly ravished. Her ransom was after- 
wards agreed upon, and the place appoint- 
ed to receive it from the hands of her 
friends. When they came thither, and 
the centurion was intent both with his 
eyes and mind upon weighing of the gold ; 
she, in her language, gave command to 
them that were present, that taey should 
When his head was cut of, 
she took it up in her hands, went with it 
to her husband, and having thrown it at 
his feet, she related the maiiner of the 
injury she had received, and the revenge 
she had taken. Who wil say that any 
thing besides the body of this woman was 
in the power of her enemies? for neither 
could her mind -be ‘overcome, nor the 
chastity of it violated. 

19. [ will shet up this chapter with the 
illustrious example of Thomas ¥\quinas. 
This great person had determined with 
himself to consecrate. the flower of ‘his age 
to God, and the desirable virtue of chasti- 
ty. His parents opposed tuis noble reso- 
p-117. (16.) 
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Jution of his, by flatteries and threats, and 
such other arts as they supposed might. be 
ef use to them upon this occasion, but 
without any success ; their son remained 
constant to his: purpose, in despite of all 
their endeavours. 
this other course : when Thomas was one 
day in his chamber, all alene, they sent 
into him a young damsel], of an admirable 
beauty ; who with a countenance com- 
posed to lasciviousness, began, with va- 
rious allurements and feminine flatteries, 
to invite him. to wickedness. . All things 
seemed to speak in -her: her voice and 
form, her eyes and clothes, her gestures 
and perfumes. ‘lhe youth perceived the 
delightful poison began to slide in his heart, 
and therefore. turning himself, ‘‘ Lord 
Jesus,’ said he, <* suffer me not to com- 
mit this filthy wickedness in thy sight: 
ot, for the sake of carnai lust, to lose the 
joys of eternal life.” This said, he catched 
‘up a burning brand ont ‘of the fire, with 
which he drove out this syren before him, 
and shut the chamber door against her. 
Happily, by this means, escaping the 
snare that was sp ead for him, and by 
which he was so ‘near to have been en- 
tangled. 


at - CHAP, XXXI. 


| Of Patience ; andwhat Power some Men 
have hadover Anger. 


Every man knows how to row in a 
calm; and an indifferent pilot will serve 
to direct the course of a ship when the 
season is quict and serene ; but the con- 
duct of that governor is most praise-wor- 
thy, who knows how to steer his vessel 
aright when the winds are enraged, and 
a furious tempest has put the tumultuous 
waves into a vehement commotion. In 
like manner it is small commendation to 
appear mud, when nothing is said or done 
to dispicase us; but to repress our rising 
passions, and to keep down our resert- 
‘ments in ihe midst. of injurious. provoca- 
tions, is a victory greater and more de- 
‘serving of praise, than perhaps the greatest 
conquerors ever merited, . 

1. King Robeit was one of the greatest 
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kings that ever wore the crown of France, 


He once surprised a rogue, who had cut | 


away half of his cloak, furred with ermine, 
to whom he did no further evil: but only 
said mildly to him, ‘ Save thyself, and 
leave the rest for another who may have 
need of it.” 

2. King Henry the Sixth, of England, 
was of that admirable patience, that to 


-one who struck him when he was taken 


prisoner, he only said, ‘* Forsooth, you 
wrong yourself more than me, to strike 
the Lord’s anointed.” 

3. It is.said, that Philip Y the Second, king 
of Spain, | having written a letter with his 
own hand, with much study and labour, 
to be sent to the pope. when he asked for 
sand to be cast upon it, his secretary, by 
mistake, poured the ink in the standish 
upon it, instead of the former. This 
would have put many intoa fury ; yetthis 
admirable king bore it without speaking 
one angry word to his servant. 

4. ‘There was an uncivil fellow, that did 
nothing all the day long but rail against 
Pericles, the famous Athenian, in the 
matket-place, and before all the people ; 


and though he was at that time the pub-— 


lic magistrate, yet he took no notice of it, 
but all the while dispatched sundry matters 
of importance, till night came ; and then, 
with a sober pace, w ent home towards hig 
house, this varlet following him all the 
way withabuse. Pericles, when he came 


-tohis house, it being dark, called to his 


man, and bade him light the fellow home, 
Jest it being night he: should lope his 
way. 

5. Casimer was duke of the Sane 
nians, a potent prince, and afterwards 
king of Poland: being on a time in a 


homens to divert himself, he called to him - 


one Johannes Cornarius, a knight, and 
his domestic servant, inviting him to play 
at dice; they did so, and, fortune was 
equally favourable ; so that having spent 
much time in. gaining little upon each 
other, and it being growing far in the: 
night, it was agreed to set the whele sum 
in controver sy upon one single cast of the 
Casimir proved fortunate, and won 
allthe money, Johannes, displeased and 
incensed with his bad fortune, in the heat 
of his impatience falls upon the prince, 
and with his fist strack him over the 
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mouth, [t.was a capital crime for the 
servant (o strike his lord, and the same also 
his prince » but though all present were 


incensed at tivis insufferable action. yet he 
escaped by the bencfit of the night, but 
was seized in the morning, brought back, 
and set in the presence of Casimir, to re- 
‘ccive bis sentence. He having well weigh- 
ed the matter, broke into this wise apeech. 
« My friends, this man is less guilty than 
myself: nay, whatever ill is done, is on 
my part. Heat and sudden passion (which 
s0'netimes oversways even wise men) did 
transport bim : and moved both his mind 
and hand to'do as he did. But why did I 
give the cause? Why, unmindful of my 
own dignity, did 1 play with. him as my 
equal? And therefore, Johannes, take 
not only my pardon, but my thanks too: 
by a proiitable correction t!ou has: taught 
me, that hereafter I should do nothing un- 
worthy of a prince, but retain myself with- 
jn the justi limits of decency and gravity.” 
‘this said, he freely dismissed him, 
6. Memorable is the example of Johan- 

_ nes Gnalbertus, a knight of Florence ; 

who, re tarming out of the field into the 
city, aitended with a numerous retinue, 
met with that very person, who, not long 
before, had killed his only brother; nor 
couid tue other escape him. . Johannes 
presently drew his sword, that with one 
~ blow he might revenge the death of his 
brother. When the other falling prostrate 
on the ground at his feet, humbly besought 
him, for the sake of the crucified Christ, 
to spare his life. Johannes, suppressing 
his anger, let him depart, and offered up his 
sword, drawn as it was, before the image 
of Christ.crucified, in. the next church he 
came to. 
7. Lhe wife of Cowper, bishop of Lin- 
aa burnt all those notes which he had 
been eight years in galbering, out of a cer- 
tain tenderness and fear she had, lest he 
should kill himself with over-much study 5 
so that he was forced to fall to work again, 
and was eight years more in gathering the 


same ‘notes, wherewith he composed that. 


useful and learned book, which at this day 
is called his dictionary. Though a greater 
vexation than this could hardly befal: a 
scholar, yet he received it with that pa- 
tience, as not to give his wife an unkind 
word upon that account. 


8. When Xenocrates came one time ta 
the house of Plato to visit him, he prayed 
him, ‘* that he would beat his servant for 
him, in regard he himself was not at pre- 
sent so fit to do it, because he was in a 
passion.” Another time he said to one of 
his servants, ‘* That he would beat him 
sufficiently, but that he wasangry.” 

g. Aristippus fell opt upon a time with 
fiischines, his friend: and was at that time 
in a great choler, and fitof anger. “ How 
now, Aristippus (quoth one who heard 
him so high, and ai such hot words) where — 
is your amity and friendship all this while?” 
« Why asleep,” said he. ‘but I will 
awaken it anon.” With that he stepped 
close to pny and said; ‘* Do you 
think me every way so unhappy and incur- 
able, that I did not deserve one single ad- 
monition at your hands ?” ‘* No wonder,” 
said AXschines again, “ if [ thought you 
(who for natural wit in all things else excel 
me) to see better in this case also than I, 
what is meet and expedient to be done.” 
And thus théir strife ended, 

10. Arcadius, an Argive, never gave 
over reviling of king Philip of Macedon, 
abusing him with the most reproachful 
terms ; and arrived at last to that bold im- 
pudence, as to give him this kind of publie 
warning, 


So far to fly, until he hither came, 
Where no man knew or heard of Philip’s name, 


This man was afterwards seen in Mace- 
donia. ‘Then the friends and courtiers of 
king Philip gave him information thereof, 
moving him to inflict some severe punish- 
ment upon him, and in no case sutier him 
to eseape his hands. But Philip, on the 
contrary, having this raile. in his power, 
spake gently unto him, used him cout- 
teously and familiayly, sent unto him in 
his lodging, gifts and presents, and so sent 
him away in safety. Afterwards he com- 
manded those courtiers. who had incited 
him against him, to enquire what words 
this man gave out of him amongst the 
Greeks. ‘hey made report again, and 
told him, that he was become a new man, 
and.ceased not to speak wonderful things 
in the praise of him. ‘* Look you, then,” “4 
said Philip unto them, “am not La better 
physician than all you? and am not I more 
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skilled in the cure of a foul-mouthed fel- 
low than the best of you ?” . 

11. King Ptolomaus, jesting and scof- 
fing at a simple and unlearned grammarian, 
asked him, ‘* Who was the father of 
Peleus?” I will answer you, sir,” said 
he, ‘If you will first tell me who was 
the father of Lagus?” ‘This touched king 
Ptolemeus very near, in regard to the 
mean parentage he was descended trom. 
So that all about the king were mightily 
offended at it, as an intolerable afiront. 
"(he king said no more than this; “ if it 
be not seemly for a king to take a jest ora 
scoff, neither is it seemly or convenient for 
-him to give one to another nian.” 
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CHAP. XXXII. 


Of such as have well deported themse'ves in 
their Adversity, or beenimproved therety. 


Tue naturalists say, there is a sort of a 
shell-fish, which at certain times opens to 
receive the dew of heaven: and that be- 
ing thus impregnated, then the more they 
are tossed to and fro with the foaming 
billows of the sea, the more precious is the 
pearl that is found in them. In lke man- 
ner there are some men who are beholden 
to their afflictions for their virtues: and who 
had never shined with that lustre, had not 
the black night of adversity come upon 
them. It is proverbial of England; dn- 
glica Gens, optima flens, pessima ridens. A 
particular example hereof we have in 

1. John Barret, born at Lynn, bred a 
carmelite, of White Friars, in Cambridge, 
when learning ran low, and degrees high, 
in that University, so that a scholar could 
scarce be seen for doctors; till the Uni- 
versity, sensible of the mischief thereof, 
appointed Dr, Cranmer (afterwards arch- 
bishop of Canterbury) to be theexaminer of 


all candidates in divinity. Amongst others, . 


he stopped Barret for his insufficiency. 
Barret went back to Lynn, and applied 
himself to learning with such success, that 
“qn a short ‘time he became an admirable 
scholar. And commencing doctor with 
due applause, lived many years a painful 
preacher in Norwich, always making ho- 
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nourable mention of Dr. Cranmer as the- 
means of his happiness. 

2. Pepe Pius the Fifth was long tor- 
mented with the stone and stranguary 3 
and in the sharpest of his fits he was often 
heard to say with sighs, ‘‘ Lord give me 
an increase of sorrow, so thou wilt but give 
me a proportionable increase of patience.” 

3. Petrus, the abbot of Claravalla,. 
through the vehemence of his disease lost 
one of his eves; and bore that affliction 
not only with patience, but said, ‘* He re- 
joiced, that of two enemies, he was now 
freed from the trouble of one of them.” 

4, Aiphonsus, king of Naples, was in- 


_ formed in his absence, by Lupus Simonius, 


his viceroy theye, that one of those two 
fine ships which the king had built, by the 
negligence of the seamen, had taken fire, 
and was burnt. He tcld the messenger, 
“ That he well knew that ship, though 
great and magnificent, would yet, after 


some years, decay, or perish by some acci- ~ 


dent or other: and that therefore the vice+ 
roy, if he was wise, would bear that mis- 
fortune with an equal mind, as he did him- 
self,”” : 

5. Telamon hearing of the death of his 
beloved son, being a man unbroken by alk 
the assaults of fortune ; with an unmoved 
countenance, replied, ‘It is well, for I 
knew he must die whom I had begotten.” 

6. L. Paulus Aémilius had four children ; 
two of them, Scipio and Fabius, were 
brought into other families by adoption ; 
the other two being boys, he yet retained 
with him at home. One of these being 
fortecn years of age, died five days before 
his triumph , the other of twelve years de- 
ceased the third day after it. And whereas 
there was almost nane of the people but 
seriously lamented the misfortune of his 
house, he himself bore it with so great a 
spirit, that calling the people together, he 
rather gave them consolations, than ad- 
mitted any from them : this was a part of 
his oration to them: ‘* Whereas, O citi- 
zens ! in this great felicity of yours, I was 
afraid Jest fortune did meditate some evil 
against you, it was my prayer tothe highest 
Jupiter, to Juno, and Minerva, that if any 
calamity was impending upon the people 
of Rome, that they would inflict the whole 
of it upon my family. All therefore is 
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well, since, by the grant of my request 
they nave so brought it to pass, that you 
should rather erieve for my adversity, than 
that I should lament for your misfortune.” 

7. When the Romans, by their continual 
war with Hannibal, and especially by the 
calamity that befe! them in the loss of that 
great battle at Cann, hed much exhausted 
their’ forces; yet they received their ad- 
wersity with such greatness of mind, that 
they dared. to send fresh recruits to their 
forces in Spain, even when Hannibal was 
ready, to knock at their gates: and the 
grounds whereupon the camp of Hannibal 
stood, were sold for as much tn Rome as 
if Hannibal had not been there. 

8. Hiero, the tyrant of Sicily, was. at 
first a*rude, unaccomplished, a furious, and 
ifreconcileable person, the same in_ all 
points with his brother Gelo: buat. failing 
afterwards into a lingering sickness, by 
which he had a long vacation from. public 
cares and business, and employing tuat 
time in reading and converse with learned 
men, he'became-a man of great elegancy 
and singularimprovements; and afterwards, 
when he was perfectly recov ered, he had 
great familiarity with Simonides, Pindar 
the Theban, and Bacchilides. 

‘ Q, Xenophon. being sacrificing to the 
gods; as he stood by the altar, there came 
to him a messenger from Mantinea, who 
told him, “ That his son Grillus was dead 
in battle.” He only laid aside the crown 
from his head, but persisted in the sacri- 
fice: but when the messenger added, that 
he died victorious, he re-assumed his 
crown, and without other alteration, 
finished what he was about. 

10. Antigonus, the successor of Alex- 
ander, had a lingering disease, and aficre 
wards, when he was recovered and wel 
again: ‘* We have gotten no harm,” said 
he, “ by this sickness, for it hath taught 
me nei to be so proud, by putting me in 
amind, that I am Sut a mortal man.” 

11, Plato affirms, “ That Theages was 
first brought. to the study of philosophy 
by a disease that retained him in his house; 
for being by that detained from the ma- 
nagement of state affairs, he had leisure to 
be in love with the study of wisdom. 

12, Straton, the son of Corragus, fell sick, 
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to his creat good fortune and advantage: for- 
being descended of an illustrious family, 
and abounding with wealth, yet\he never 
used any exercise of his body, till such 
time as he found himself to be afflicted 


with the spleen.. Then he was put upon 


it to seek a remedy by wrestling, and other 
exercises of the body. And whereas at first 
he made use of these for the recovery of his 
healih, yet afterwards he attained to such 
perfection and proficiency in bedily exer- 
cises, that in “one .day he overcame at 
wrestling and whorl-bats in the Olympic 
games. He was the same in the next 
Oly mpiad ; and also in. the Nemean, Isth« 
mian, and Pythian games. 

13. Philip, king of Macedon, was used 
to say, ‘ That he was much beholden and 
bound to the Athenian orators: for that. 
by their giving out opprobrious and slan~ 
derous words, against him, they wére the 
means to make him a better man both in 
word and deed.” 
every day do my best endeavour, as well: 
in’ my sayings as doings, to prove them 
lhars,’” 

14, Antigonus once in winter-time was’ 
driven to encamp in a’place destitute of all. 
provisions necessary for life; by occasion 
whereof, certain soldiers, not knowing 
that he was so near them, spoke very pre- 
sumptuously of him, and reviled him, 
But he opening the cloth or curtain of his 
pavilion with his walking-staff; ‘* I beg,” 
said he, ‘ you go not further off to rail at 
me, I will make you to repent ;” and so 
withdrew himself, 

15. Diogenes was banished and driven 
out of his own country; yet this exile of 
his was so far from proving evil to him, 
that it was. the chief occasion of his im- 
provement; as being thereby compelled 
to the study and profession of philosophy, 

16. Zeno, a philosopher of Citinm, a 
town of Cyprus, turning merchant for his 
better support, was always unfortunate by 
losses at sea, insomuch that he was reduced 
to one small vessel; and having advice 
that it was cast away, and nothing saved 
he received the news with cheerfulness, 
saying, “O fortune! thou hast acted 
wisely, in forcing. me to throw off the rich 
attire of a merchant, to put on the mean 
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and despised habit of a scholar, and return 
me back to the school of philvsophy, 
where there is nothing to lose, and the 
most satisfaetory and durable things to be 
gained.” After this, Zeno so improved in 
learning, that king Antigonus IT had him 
in great esteem for his knowledge and in- 
tegrity, and when he died, extremely la- 
‘mented the loss of him. He was father 
of the stoics, and taught, ‘“* That men 
having two ears, and but one mouth, 
should hear much, and speak but little.” 
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CHAP; XXXII. 


Of the Willingness of some Men to forgive 


Injuries received. 


Wuewn Aristotle was asked what grew 
eld soonest and what latest?  “* Benefits,” 
said he, “ dnd injuries.” The wise philo- 
sopher well understood that we are apt 
soon to forget a good turn, but our memo- 
ries are wonderfully tenacious of any wrong 
or injury that we conceive hath been done 
to ts. “Most men write down the one in 
sand, where every blast of wind obliterates 
the record; but the other they take care 
to have engraven upon leaves of adamant, 
in characters that scarce time itself is able 
to deface. The heroes hereafter men- ~ 
tioned were of nobler minds, and were, 
doubtless, as mindful of obligations as they 
were forgetful of indignities. 

1. King William the Conqueror seldom 
remembered injuries after submission ; ‘for 
Edric, the first that rebelled against him, 
he placed in office near about him. Gos- 
patrick, who had been a factious man, and 
a plotter of conspiracies against him, he 
made earl of Gloucester, and trusted him 
. with managing a war against Malcolm, 
king of the Scots. Eustace, earl of. Bo- 
leyne, who in the king’s absence in Nor- 
mandy, attempted to seize on Dover Cas- 
tle, was received after into great favour 
and respect. Edgar, who, as next heir to 
the Saxon kings, had often attempted by 
arms to recover his right, he not only after 
- two defections pardoned, but gave him also 
‘an allowance asa prince. ‘Only Waltheof, 
earl of Northumberland and Northampton, 
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of all the English nobility, was put {6 
death, in ail the time of this king’s reign; 
and not he neither, till he had twice fal- 
sified his oath of allegiance. 

2, Doctor Cranmer’s gentleness in par- 


doning wrongs was so great, that it grew 
intd a proverb, ‘do my lord Canterbury _ 


an injury, and then you shall be sure to 
have him your friend while helives.” 

8, Augustus Cesar having taken Lucius 
Cinna, the nephew of Cn. Pompeius, in 
arms against him: not only gave him his 
life, but, as a particular instance of his 
ove, restored him his estate entire. This 
man was afterwards found in a conspiracy 
against him, and being convicted of it, he 
again gave him his life, saying, ** I have 
heretofore pardoned thee as an enemy, now 
I do the like to thee as a traitor and a par- 
ricide; from henceforth let there be a 
friendship begun betwixt us: and let ‘us 
contend together, whether I have with 


ereatest sincerity given thee a double par-. 


don, or thou hast received it.” After this 
he received him into the number of his 
friends, and made him consul elect for 
the year following ; an honour scarce’ to 
be given:to them that had fought for the 
safety of his life, much less to such as had 


sought, both openly and privately, to de= 


prive him of it. 
4, Lycurgus had offended the rich men 
in Sparta; and therefore as he was once in 


the forum, or market-place, there was a» 


part of them that had -raised up a faction 


against him, who proceeded to that vio- — 


lence as with clamours and stones to drive 
him from thence, and followed him as he 
withdrew himself. The first in pursuit of 
him was Alcander, a young man and some~ 
what of a hot and fierce, though otherwise 
of no ill disposition: he, as Lycurgus 
turned back to him, with his staff strack 


out one of his eyes. Lyeurgus, not daunted 


with the blow, but turnixg to the people, 
shewed his citizens his face covered with 
blood, and:deformed with the loss of one 
of his eyes. This wrought so much mo- 
desty and sorrow in the assembly, that they 
yieldedup Alcander to him, and thororghly 
affected with this unhappy accident, they 
waited upon him home. Lycurgus with 
commendations dismissed them, led in 
Aleander, yet neither did or spake a word 
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‘Gt ill'to bim, but dismissing his attendance, 
‘commanded. Aleander to wait upon him, 


and minister unto him. The young man 
did it with great ardour and obedience, and 
then being an eye-withess of the sobriety, 
meekness, and other virtues of the man, 
he began to admire him; and from thence- 
forth spake nothing but in his praises.. 

5. Lucius Murena, though but the 


“year befote he had been accused by Cato 


ef canvassing and bribery, whereby his 
life had been brought in the utmost hazard, 
had he not been defended by Cicero, the 
father of Roman eloquence}; yet forgetting 
this, he interposed his own body for the 
safety of Cato, when his death was in- 
tended by Metellus, the tribune of the 
people ; and though he might have seen 
himself revenged by the hand of another, 
yet thought it more glorious to defend his 
‘enemy, than to suffer it. ~ 
6 Anno 1541, Robert Holgate, after- 
‘wards archbishop of York, obtained a be- 
nefice where sir Francis Askew of Lin- 
colnshite dwelt, by whom he was much 
molested and vexed with continual suits 
of law : upon which occasion he was forced 
to repair to Londen, where he found means 
to be the king’s chaplain, and by him was 
made archbishop of York, and president of 
the council in the North: during which 
time the said knight happened to have a 
‘suit before the counc'l, and doubted not 
but he should find hard measure from the 
archbishep, whose adversary he had been ; 
but the other forgetting all forepast inju- 
ries, afforded hima all the favour that he 
‘sould with justice.  - . 
- 7, When Timoleon, the Corinthian, had 
freed the Syracusans and Sicilians from the 
tyrants that did oppress them ; one Deme- 
netus, a busy orator, teok the boldness, in 
“an open assembly of the people, to charge 
him with several miscarriages whilst he 
was ‘general in the wars. Timoleen, 
though he had power to punish him, yet, 
answered him not a word; only turning 
to the people, he said, .“« That he thanked 
the gods for granting him that thing 


‘which. he had so often requested of them 


_~ imhis prayers, which was, that he might 
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once see the Syracusans have full power 
and liberty to say what they pleased.” 
8. C. Julius Cesar, when perpetual 
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dictator, and flourishing in the fame and” 
glory of his great exploits, was aspersed 
with an indelible infamy, by tie verses 
which Catullus of Verona had made and 
published of him and Mamarra; but upon 


his submission he not only did him no 


harm, bat received him to his table, and, 
as a certain sign of his being reconciled, 
helodred with his father as he used to do, 

g. King Philip, of Macedon, besieged 
the city of Methon; and as he walked 
about viewing the place, one from -the 
walls shot an arrow at him, whereby he 
pat out his right eye; yet he took this 
injury’so patiently, that when the citizens, ° 
a few days after, sent out’to treat with him, 
about the surrender; he gave them ho- 
nourable terms, and after they had put the 
city into his hands, took no revenge. of 
them for the loss. of his eye. _ 

10. Pope Sixtus the Second was accused 
by Bassus, a patrician, of many grievous 
crimes, unto Valentinianus, the younger, 
the emperor, and his mother Placida; be- 
fore whom he cleared his unspotted inne- 
‘cency; which done, he interceded with 
tears that Bassus might not be sent inte 
exile according to his banishment, though 
he could not prevail with the emperor 
therein. Afterwards, when Bassas was 
dead, he honoured his funeral with his pre- 
sence, and assisted at his interment. 

11, Epaminondas, through the envy of 
the nobles, was not chosen. general ina 
war that needed a most skilfal leader; 
ner was he only laid. aside,- bat, another 
was chosen in his stead, who was but little 
skilled in the military art. This brave man, 
not moved With the indignity, listed him 
self as a private soldier. It was not long 
ere the ill conduct of the new general had 
brought the army into a real and almost 
inextricable difficulty: and when all looked 
about enquiring for Epaminondas, he, . 
regardless of the injury of his, former un- 
worthy ‘repulse, came cheerfully forth ; 
and having delivered the army from the’ 
hazard ‘it was-in, brought it back with 
safety into his country. | ; 

12. There was an antient feud betwixt 
Henry of Methimnia, duke of Asincica, 
of the family of the Guzmans,.and Rode- 
rigo Ponze de Leon, marquis of Gades. 
The marquis had consulted with others 
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about the surprisal of Alama, from the 
Moors of Grenada ; and having determined 
on the expedition, he concealed it from the 
duke, that he might not have any share in 
the glory of that action. But he was spee- 
dily besieged by the king of Grenada in 
that town: and whereas he sent all about 
for assistance, the duke was agdin neg- 
lected. Notwithstanding all which the 
gallant duke, burying in oblivion the me- 
mory of all forepast injuries, called toge- 
ther al] the soldiers in his government, in- 
treated his friends, and so inflamed others 
with his exhortations, that having with 
great celerity mustered a vast army, he 
came to the seasonable succours of Alama ; 
raised the siege, and set the marquis in 
freedom from the fears of an enemy ; and 
afterwards, when the marquis came to him 
with acknowledgments of so great a bene- 
fit, and tendered him his greatest thanks ; 
« Let these things pass, marquis,” said he, 
«neither indeed does it become good 
men to be mindful of former fallings-out, 
and especially in a case where religion is 


concerned ; but rather, if any such things . 


have beretofore been betwixt us, Jet us 
sacrifice them to our country and the Chris- 
trian name, and give them no longer any 
place in our remembrance : and since 
things have at this time so fortunately suc- 
ceeded for us both, let us joyfully celebrate 
this day, and let it remain as 
witness of our reconciliation.” This said, 
they embraced, lodged together that night, 
and lived ever afterwards in a mutual and 
sincere friendship. 

13. Alphonsus the Elder, king of ‘Sicily, 
used to wear upon his fingers rings ot ex- 
traordinaty price; and, to presesve the 
lustre of the stones, when he washed, he 
‘used to give them to him that stood next to 
hold. He bad once delivered them to one, 
who, supposing the king had forgotten 
them, converted them to his own use. 
Alphonsus dissembled the matter, put on 
others, and kept his wonted course ; after 
some days being to wash, the same man 
stood next him that had the former, and 
put forth his hand as to receive the king’s 
rings, who pulled his hand back, and.whis- 
pered him. in the ear, “ That when he 
should restore the former, he would trust 
him with these.” A speech worthy of.a 
Vneral and bumane prince, and one en- 
cued with so great a mind as he was. 
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Of such as have patiently taken Reproof from their Inferiots. 


14. Q; Metellus, that fortanate man, in 
the flower of all his glory, was seized upon 
by Catinius Labeo, tribune of the people, 
and dragged to the Mount Tarpeius to be 
thrown headlong from thence: and 
scarce was ‘there another tribune to be 
found to intercede for his life. 
he escaped the fury of his adversary, by 
means of a person whom in his censorship 


he had removed from the senate : and yet, © 


though there were so many of -the family 
of the Metelli in great authority and 
power in the state, the villany of this tri- 
bune was overlooked both by him that was 
injured and all the rest of his relations. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 


Of such as have patiently taken Speeches. 


and Reproof from their Inferiors. 


Tue fair speeches of others commonly 
delight us, although we are at the same 
time sensible they are no more than 
flatteries and falsehoods: nor is this the 
only weakness and vanity of our nature, 
but withal itis very seldom that we car 
take down the pill of reproof without an 
inward resentment (especially from any 
thing below us) though convinced of the 
necessity and justice of it. Great, there- 
fore, was the wisdom of those men, who 
could so easily dispense with any man’s 
freedom in speaking, when once they dis- 
cerned it was meant for their reformation 
and improvement. 

1, A senior fellow of St. John’s college 
in Cambridge (of the opposite faction te 
the master) in the presense of Dr. Whit- 
aker, in a common-place fell upon this 
subject ; ‘* What requisites should qualify 
4 sheolar for a fellowship?”’ and concluded, 
ihat religion and learning were of the quo- 
rum for that purpose. Hence he proceeded to 
put the case, ‘If one of these qualities 
alone. did appear, whether a religious 
dunce were to be chosen before a learned 
rake 2?” and resolved it in favour of the 


later, ‘This he endeavoured to prove with. 


two arguments, “First, because religion 
may, but learning cannot, be counterfeited. 
He that chooseth a learned man, although 
of dissolute life, is sure of something ; but 


Who electeth a religious dunce may have 


nothing worthy of his choice, seeing the 
same may. prove both dunce and hypocrite, 
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_ His second argument was, “ That there is 
more probability of a rake’s reformation 
to temperance, than of .a dunce’s conver- 
sion into a learned man.”’ The common- 
place being ended, Dr. Whitaker desired 
the company of this fellow: and in his 
closet thus accosted:him, ‘‘ Sir, I hope I 
may say without offence, as once Issac 
said to Abraham, here is wood and a 
knife, but where is the lamb for a burnt- 
offering? You have discovered much 
keenness of language, and acute argumen- 
tation, but who is the person you aim at ? 
who hath offered abuse to this society,?”’ 
‘The other answered, ‘‘ If I may presume 
to follow your metaphor, know, sir, (though 
I am a true admirer of your most eminent 
worth) you are the sacrifice I reflect at in 
my discourse ; for (whilst you follow your 
studies and remit matters to be managed 
by others) a company is chosen into the 
college, of more zeal than knowledge 
whose judgments we certa nly know to 
be bad, though others charitably believe 
the goodness of their intentions); and 
hence, of late there is a general decay of 
learning in the college.” ‘The doctor 
turned his anger into thankfulness, and 
experienced the same both in loving his 
person and practising his advice, promising 
his own presence hereafter in ali elections, 
and that none should be admitted without 
his own examination, which quickly reco- 
vered the credit of the house ; it being re- 
plenished with hopeful plants before his 
death, which fell out the 38th of Q. Eliz, 
anno 1593, 

2. Augustus Cesar sitting in judgment, 
Mecenas was present, and perceiving that 
he was about to conderin, divers persons, 


he endeavoured to get up to him; but 


being hindered by the crowd, he wrote in 
a schedule Tandem aliquando surge, car- 
nifex; ** Rise, hangman ;”’ and then, as if 
‘he had wrote some other thing, threw the 
note into Cxsar’s lap., Czesar immediately 
arose, and cane down w.thout condemn- 
ing any person to death: and so far was 
he from taking this reprehension ill, that 
he was much troubled he had given such 
cause, 

3. A poor old woman came to Philip, 
king of Macedon, and intreated him to 
take cognizance of her cause: when she 
had often interrupted him with her cla- 
mours in this manner, the king at last told 
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her, he was, not at leisure to hear her. 
‘“ No!” said she, “ then you are not. at 
leisure to be king.” ‘The king for some 
time considered of the speech ; and pre- 
sently he heard both her and others that 
came with their complaints to him. 

4, One-of the servants of prince Henry 
(son to Henry the Fourth) whom he fa- 
voured, was arraigned at the king’s bench 


for felony ; whereof the prince being in- 


formed, and incensed by lewd persons 
about him, in a rage came hastily to the 
bar where his servant stood as prisoner, 
and commandéd him to be unfettered, and 
set at liberty; whereat all men were 
amazed ; but the chief justice, who at that 
time was William Gascoign, exhorted the 
prince to submit to the antient laws of the 
kingdom; or, if he would have his ser- 
vant exempted trom the rigour of the law, 
that he should obtain (ifhe could) the gma- 
cious pardon of the king his father ; which 
would be no derogation to law or justice. 
‘The prince, no way appeased with this 
answer, but rather inflamed, endeavoured 
himself to take away the prisoner. The 
judzé, considering the perilous example 
and inconveniency that might thereupon 
ensue, with a bold spirit commanded the 
prince, upon his allegiance, to leave the 
prisoner, and to depart the place. \ At this 
commandment the prince, all in a fury, 
came up to the place of judgment; the 
people thinking that he would have slain 
the judge, or at least done him some harm ; 
but the judge sat still, declaring the ma- 
jesty of the king’s place of judgment, and, 
with an assured bold countenance said 
thus to the prince: ‘ Sir, remember 
yourself. 1 keep here the place of the 
king, your sovereign lord and father, to 
whom you owe double allegiance ; and 
therefore in his name I charge you to de- 
sist from your disobedience and unlawful 
enterprise; and from hencetorth give 
good example to those which hereatte 

shall be your own subjects ; and now, ‘for 
your contempt and disobedience, go you 
to the prison of the King’s Bench, where- 
unto I commit you, until the pleasure of 
the king, your father, be further known.” 
The prince, amazed with the words and 
gravity of that worshipful judge, laying his 
sword aside, and doing reverence, de- 
parted, and went to the King’s Bench, as 
he was commanded. When the king 
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heard of this action, he blessed God that 
had given him a judge, who, feared not to 
administer justice; and also a son, who 
could patiently suffer and shew his obe- 
dience thereunto. 
_ 5, Fredericus was consecrated bishop of 
Utrecht; and at the feast of the emperor 
Ludovicus Pius, sitting at his right hand, 
admonished him, that, being mindful of 
the pro’ession he had newly taken upon 
him, he would deal:justly, and as in the 
sight of God, in the way of his vocation, 
without respect of persons. ‘ Your ma- 
jesty gives me good advice,” said he, “ but 
will you please to tell me, whether I had 
best to begin with this fish upon my plate 
at the head or the tail ?””. ‘* At the head,” 
said the emperor,‘ for that is the more 
noble part.’ ‘* Then, sir,” said the bi- 
shop, ‘‘ in the first place renounce ‘you 
that incestuous marriage you have con- 
tracted with Judith.’ The emperor took 
this reprehension so well, that he dismissed 
her accordingly. 

6. Alexander the Great having taken a 
famous pirate, and being about to condemn 
him to death, asked, “* Why dost thou 
troublé the seas?” ‘** And, why,” said 
he, ‘dost thou trouble the whole world ? 
I with one ship seek my adventures, and 
therefore am called a pirate ; thou, witha 
great army, warrest against nations, and - 
therefore art called an emperor ; so that 
there is no difference betwixt us, but in the 
name and means of doing mischief.” Alex- 
ander was not displeased with this’ free- 
dom ; but, in consideration of what he had 
said, he dismissed him without inflicting 
any punishment upon him. 

4” Theedosius, the emperor, ‘having 
cruelly slaughtered some thousands of the 
Thessaloniatis for some insolence of the 
citizens to the statues of his wife ; coming 
to Milan. would have entered the ehureh 
to. have communicated with other Chris- 
tians, but was resisted and forbid by St. 
Ambrese; in which state the emperor 
steod for eight months; and:then, with 
great humility and submissson acknow- 
ledged his ofience, was absolved and again 
xeccived into, the congregation; and not 
withstanding St. Ambrose had. reproved 
bim with great liberty, and opposed him 

with as much resolution, )et the good em- 
peror beth obeyed willingly, and reverenced 
cxccecingly ihat great prelate. 
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Of incredible Strength of Mind under Tortures and Hardships. - 


8. Philip, king of Macedon, with great- | 


patience adnittted liberty and freedom in 
speaking to him. He had in one battle 
taken a considerable number of prisoners, 


_and was himself present to see them sold. 


As he sat in his- chair, his clothes were 
turned or tueked up higher than was de- 
cent and scemly; when one of the prisoners, 
who was upon sale, cried unto him > 
**Good my lord, I beseech you pardon 


me, and suffer me not to be sold amongst . 


the rest, for [ama friend of yours, and 
was so to your father before you.” ‘* And 
pray,” said Philip, ‘‘ whence grew this. 
great friendship betwixt us, and how is it 
>” « Sir,” said the prisoner, 
«* J would gladly give you an account of 
that privately in your ear.” Then Philip 
commanded that he should be brought 
unto him; when he thus whispered in 
his ear: ‘¢ Sir, 1 pray you let down your 
mantle a little lower before ; for sitting 
thus inthe posture as you do, you discover 
that which it is more proper to hide.” 
Hereupon Philip. spake aloud unto his 
officers. ‘* Let this man,” said he, “* go 


at liberty, for in truth he is one of our. 


good friends, and wisheth us well ; though 
j either knew it not before, or at least 
had forgotten it.” - ) 

g. Demetrius won the city of Athens 


by assault, which was much distressed ‘for ° 
“want of corn; but, being master of the 


town, he. caused the whole body of the 
city to be assembled before him; unto 


whom he declared, ‘‘ That he bestowed > 


upon them freely a great quantity of grain.” 
Lut in this his speech to the people, he 
chanced to commit an incongyuity in gram 
mar, when one of the citizens, who sat 
thereby to hear him, arose, and with a 
lord yoice pronounced that word aright. 
“ For the correction of this one solecism,’”’ 
said he, ‘‘ I give unto thee, besides my 


former gift, five thousand measures of 


corn more,” 


CHAP. XXXV. . 
Of the ineredille Strength of Mind, where- 
with some Persons huve supported them= 
selves in the midst of Lorments, and other 


Hardships. 


1.A youne gentleman, immediately 
before Le was to enter into a battle, was 
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J 
observed to be seized with a sudden shak- 
ing and shivering all over his body: 


_ whereupon one asked him, ‘* what was 


the matter?” “* My flesh,’ said he, 
“trembles at the foresight of those many 
and great dangers whereinto my. resolved 
and uudaunted heart will undoubted!y car- 
ry it.’ The strength of some men’s hearts 
hath not only prevailed over the weakness 
of their flesh, but redaced it to a temper 


capable of enduring as much as if it had 


been brass, or something that (if possible) 
is yet more insensible. 

“es When we were come within sight of 
the city of Buda, there came, by the com- 
mand of the bassa, some of his family to 
meet with divers chiauses ; but in the first 
place, a troop of young men on horseback 
-made us turn our eves to them, because of 
the novelty of their equipage, which was 
thus: Upon their bare heads (which was 
in most of them shaven) they had cut a 
long line in the skin, in which wound they 
had stuck feathers of all kinds, and they 
were dewed with drops of blood; yet dis. 
sembling the pain, they rode with as much 
mirth and cheerfulness, as if they had been 
void ofall sense. Just before me there 
walked some on foot; one of those went 
with his naked erms on his side, in each 
of which he catried a knife, which he had 
thrust through them above the elbow. An- 
other walked naked from his naval upward, 
with the skin of both his !oins so cut above 
and below, that he carried a club-stick 
therein, as if it had hung at his gir- 
dle. 
with divers nails, upon the crown of his 
head ; but that was not recently done, the 
nails being so_ grown with the flesh, that 
the shoe was> made fast. In this pomp 
we entered Buda, and were brought into 
the bassa’s palace, in the court of which 
stood these generous contemners of pain. 
As I chanced to cast my eye that way, 
€* What think you of those men ?” said the 
bassa, <* Well,” said I; “ But that they 
use their flesh in such manner as I 
would not use’ my clothes, as being de- 
sirous to keep them whole.” He smiled 
and dismissed us, 

2, Andronicus Comnenus fell alive in- 
to. the hands of his enemy; who having 
loaden him with injuries, abandoned th 
miserable emperor to the people for the 
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punishment of his perfidiousness. By these 
he had redoubled buffets given him with 
implacable violence 5 his hair was torn off} 
his. beard pulled away, his teeth were 
knocked out; and even the women ran 
upon his wretched body to torture and 
torment it; whilst he replied not a word, 
Some days after, his eyes being dug out, 
and his face disfigured with blows, they 
set him on a came}, without any thing 
more to cover him. than an old shirt. 
This spectacle, so full of horror, nothing 
mollified the people’s hearts, but desperate 
men rushed upon him as thick as flies in 
Autumn ; some covered him ail over with _ 
dirt and filth, others gave him blows with 
clubs on the head, others pricked him with . 
awls and bodkins, and divers threw stones ° 
at him, calling him mad dog. A wicked 
woman of the dregs of the vulgar, threw 
a pail of scalding water upon his head, sa | 
that his skin peeled off. Lastly, they 

hastened to hang him on a gibbet by the 

feet, exposing him to a shameful naked- 

ness in sight of all the world, and they 

tormented him to the last instant of death : 

at which time he received a blow from a 

hand which thrast a sword through his 

mouth into his bowels. All these, and 

greater inhumanities the aged emperor un- 

derwent with that invineibie patience, that 

he was heard to say no other thing than, 

« Lord have merey on me!” and, ‘‘ why 

do ye break a bruised reed?” » . 

3. Janus Auceps, a wicked person, lived 
in alone house by the way-side, without 
the east gate of Copenhagen. ‘This man, 
in the night, had murdered divers persons, 
and knocked them on the head with an 
axe. At last he was discovered, taken, 
and condemned to a terrible death. He 
was drawn upon a sledge through the city, 
had pieces of flesh pulled off from his bo-. 
dy with burning pincers; his legs and 
arms were broken ; his tongue was pulled 
out of his. mouth, Thongs of his skin 
were cut out of his back; his breast was 
opened by the speedy hand of the execu- 
tioner; his heart pulled out and thrown at 
his face. All this the stout-hearted man 
bore with an invincible courage ; and when 
his heart lay panting by his side, in the 
midst of such torments as he underwent, 
he moved his head and looked upon the 
by-standers with a frowning aspect, and 
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seemed with curiosity to contemplate his 
heart, till such time as his head was cut 
off. | 

4. Mutius Scsevola having resolved to 
Kill Porsena, king of the Hetruscans, who 
at that time was the enemy of Rome, he 
came into his camp and tent with a purpose 
to execute his design ; but by mistake, in- 
stead of the king, he slew his secretary, or 
eaptain of the guard. Being taken, and 


adjudged to death, to punish this error of - 


his arm, he thrust his right hand into the 
fire, and without change of countenance 
held it therein till it was quite burnt off. 
At which invincible patienceand constancy 
of his, king Porsena was so amazed, that 
he raised his siege before Rome, and also 
made peace with the Romans. ole 

5. When Xerxes’ was arrived at the 
Cape of Artemesium with 500,000 fight- 
ing men, the Athenians sent out Agesi- 
Jaus, the brother of Themistocles, to dis- 
cover his army. He coming in the habit 
of a Persian into the camp of the Barba- 
rians, slew Mardonius, one of the captains 
of the guard of the king’s body, supposing 
he had been Xerxes himself: whereupon, 
being taken, he was brought before the 
King, who was then offering sacrifices upon 
the altar of thesun; into the fire whereof 
Agesilaus thrust his hand, and endured the 
torment without sigh or groan. Xerxes 
commanded to lose him. ‘“ All we Athe- 
mians,” said Agesilaus, ‘‘ are of tlie like 
courage ; and if thou wilt not believe it, I 
will put also my left hand into the fire.” 
The king, amazed at his resolute speech, 
commanded him to be carefully kept and 
well treated. 

G. Isabella, wife of Ferdinand, king of 
Spain, was a woman of that firm temper 
ef mind, that not only in the times of her 
sickness, but also in the sharpest pains of 
her travail, she ever suppressed both cries 
and sighs. A most incredible thing: but 
Marinzeus Siculus affirms, that he wat as- 
sured of the truth thereof by ladies of un- 
questionable veracity, who attended upon 
her in her chamber. 

7. Lord Bacon mentions a certain tra- 
dition of a man, (who -being under the 
executioner’s hands for high-treason) after 
his heart was plucked out of his body, 
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and in the hand of the executioner, was 
yet heard to utter three or four words of 
prayer. And Purchas, epeaking of the 
human sacrifices ia New Spain, where the 


heart is offered to the sun, saith thus: 


‘*Thére happened a strange accident in 
one of the sacrifices, reported by men 
worthy of credit. That the Spaniards 
beholding the solemnity, a young man, 
whose heart.was newly plucked out, and 
himself turned down the stairs, when he 
came to the bottom, said to the Spaniards 
in his language, Knights, they have slain 
me.” 

8, This is a notable example of tolerance, 
which happened in our times ina certain 
Burgundian, who was the murderer of the 
prince of Orange. This man, though he 
was scourged with rods of iron, though 
his flesh was torn off with red hot pincers, 
yet he gave not so much asa single sigh or 
groan. Nay further, when part of a 
broken scaffold fell upon the head of one 
that stood by as a spectator; this burnt 
villain, in the midst of all his torments, 
Jaughed at that accident; although not 
long before, the same man had wept when 
he saw the curls of his hair cut off, 

g. After the ancient custom of the 
Macedonians, there were certain noble 
youths that waited on Alexander the Great 
when he sacrificed to the gods. One of 
which having a censor in his hand, stood 
before the king; it chanced that a burn- 
ing coal fell upon his arm, and although 
he was so burnt by it that the smell of his 
burnt flesh affected them that stood by, yet 
he suppressed his pain- with silence, and 
held his arm immoveable; lest, by shaking 
the censor, he should interrupt the sacri- 
fice; or, by his groaning, he should give 
Alexander any disturbance. The king 
delighted with the patience of the youth, 
that he might make the more certain expe- 


riment of his fortitude, on purpose conti-. 


nued and protracted his sacrifice ; and yet 
for all this the youth persisted in his reso- 
lute intention. 

16. Anaxarchus was variously and 
cruelly tormented by the tyrant Nicocreon; 
and yet,,by all his cruelties, could never 
be restrained from urging him with oppro- 
brious terms, and the most reproachful 
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language. At last the tyrant being highly 
provoked, threatened that he would cause 
his tongue to be cut out of his mouth. 
“ Effeminate young man,’ said Anaxar- 


- chus, “ neither shall that part of my bo- 


dy be at thy disposal.” And while the 
tyrant (for rage) stood gaping before him, 
he immediately bit off his tongue with 
his teeth, and spit in his face. A tongue 
that had heretofore bred admiration in the 
ears of many, but especially of Alexander 
the Great, at such time as it had discours- 
ed of the state of the earth, the proper- 
ties of the seas, the motion of the. stars, 
and indeed, the nature of the whole world 
ina most skilful and eloquent manner. 
11. William Collingborn, esq. being 
eondemned for making this rhime on king 


‘Richard the Third, - 


The cat, the rat, and Lovel, our dog, 
Rule alt England under the hog ; 


was put to a most cruel death : for being 
hanged and cut down alive, his bowels 
ripped out and cast into the fire; when 
the executioner put his hand into the bulk 
ef his body, to pull out his heart, he said, 
“Lord Jesus! yet more trouble?” and 
so died, to the.great sorrow of many peo- 
le. . 
4 i2. Amongst the Indians, the medita- 
tion of patience is adhered to with that 
obstinacy, that there are some who pass 
their whole life in nakedness, one while 


hardening their bodies in the frozen rigours 


and piercing colds of Mount Caucasus, 
and at others exposing themselves to the 
flames, without so much as a sigh or 
groan. Nor is it a small glory that they 
acquire to themselves by this contempt of 
pain, for they gain thereby the reputation 
and title of wise men. 

13. Such examples as I have already 
recited, I ‘have furnished myself with, 


either by reading, or by the ‘elation of 


such as have seen them: bat there now 
comes into my mind, a most eminent 
one, whereof I can affirm that I myself 
was an eye witness; and it was this: 
Hieronymus Olgiatus was a citizen of 
Milan, and he was one of those four that 
did assassinate Galeatus Sforza, duke of 
Milan. Being taken, he was thrust into 
prison, and put to bitter tortures. Now, 


(10.) Val. Max. 1. 3,0. 3-p- 77) 78-—(11.) 
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although he was not above two-and-twenty 
years of age, and of such a delicacy an 

softness in his habit of body, that he was 
more like to that of a virgin than a man: 
though never accustomed to the bearing 
of arms, by which it is usual for men to 
acquire vigour and strength ; yet being 
fastened to that rope upon which he was 
tormented, he seemed as if he sat upon 
some tribunal. Free from any expression 
of ‘grief, with a clear voice, and an uns 
daunted mind, he commended the exploit 


of himself and his companions; nor did 


he ever shew the least sign of repentance. 
In the times of the intermissions of his 
torments, both in prose and verse, he 
celebrated the praises of himself and his 
confederates. Being at last brought te 
the place of execution, beholding Carolus 
and Francion, two of his associates, te 
stand as if they were almost dead with 
fear; he exhcrted them to be courageous, 
and requested the executioners that they 
would begin with him, that his fellow-suf- 
ferers might learn patience by his example. 
Being taerefore laid naked, and at full 
length upon the hurdle, and his feet and 
arms bound fast down unto it, when others 
that stood by were terrified with the show 
and horror of that deathwhich was prepared 
for him; he with specious words, and. 
assured voice, extolled the gallantry of 
their action, and appeared unconcerned 
with that ervel kind of death he was 
speedily to undergo: even when, by the 
executioner’s knife, he was cut from the 
shoulder to the middle of the breast, he. 
neither changed countenance nor his voice; 
but with a prayer to God he ended his 
life. 

14, Caius Marius the Roman consul, 
having the chief veins of his legs swelled 
(a diseass of those times) he stretched 
out one leg to be cut off by the hand of the 
surgeon ; and not only did refuse to be 
bound (as tis customary with such ‘pa- 
tients) or to be held by any man; but 
not so much as by any word orsign did 
he betray any sense of pain all the time 
of the operation, no more than if the in- 
cision had been made in any other body, 
or that he himself had been utterly void . 
But afterwards, when the 
surgeon propounded to him the same me- 
thod of cure for his other leg; Marius 


Fab. Chron. p. 519. Chet. Hist. Coll. gent. 42, 
tol 
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told him, that the matter seemed not to 
him of that importance, as that upon the 
account thereof, he should undergo such 
tormenting pain. By which words he 
discovered, that during the time of the 
incision of his leg, he had endured very 
of his mind, he had dissembled and sup- 
prest what he felt. ; 

* 45. There was also an example of great 
patience in this kind, which Strabo men- 
tions in his geography, from the authority 
of Nicholaus Damascenus; viz. that 
Zarmonochaga, the ambassador from the 
Indian king, having finished his negocia- 
tion with Augustus to his mind, and sent 
an account thereof to his master, because 
be would bave no further trouble for the 


remaining part of his life, (after the man-- 


“er of the Indians) he burnt himself alive, 
preserving all the while the countenance 
of a man that smiled. 

16, Among the Indians who inhabit 
the banksof the river Ohio, all heroism 
is measured by insensibility of pain: 
ror can any one arrive at the degree of a 
chief or captain, without giving proof 
of his superiority to the most excruciating 
torments. A candidate for this rank, 
presents a petition to the chiefs of his 
nation, that he may undergo the trial. 
If the judges admit his petition, they 
place him naked in the midst of them, 
and the eldest of them gives him a severe 
whipping with 
repeats his operation till he has tired him- 
self. He then gives the whip to the next 
in seniority, who, after wearying himself, 
gives it to the next, till the candidate has 
exhausted the strength of the whole com- 
pany. During all this time a profound 
silence’ is observed, est the minutest 
groan or shudder from the lash may escape 
cbservation.’ But if the candidate stands 
like a statue, without the least sign of 
impatience, till he is covered with gashes; 
and almost flayed; they dismiss him with 
‘applause, and declare him worthy of re- 
eciving the two succecding trials. 

After a sufficient time has elapsed for 
the healing of bis wounds, the candidate 
solicits his second trial; and his judges 
again assemble: after stripping him nuked 
they put him in a cotton hammock, sus- 
pended between two trees. This. ham- 
mock is wrapped round him, and tied 
close at each end, and in the middle, 

(14.) Fulgos. Ex. lib. 3. ¢. 5; P. $52 
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great pain ; but that through the strength — 


a well-knotted whip, and 
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The captains then open the ends of it 4 
little, and blow into it, through a hollow 
cane, some thousands of the large pismires 
of this country, whose bite is so powerful 
and tenacious, that they will quit theit 
heads rather than their hold, if attempted 
to be pulled from the place they havé 
fastened on.. In this manner is ne gnawn 


by five or six thousand of these torment- ~ 


ing insects, unable to shun ordefend him- 
self ; and if by chance the least motion 
escape him, to mahifest his sense of pain, 
when his eye-lids, or other tender parts 
of his body, are attacked by these crea= 
ures, his cause is lost; he is dismissed 
with infamy, nor must ever more aspire 
to rank. - But if he endures his torments 
without flinching, he is reserved for the 
third and final trial. 

The chiefs being assembled for the last 
time, a kind of wooden gridiron, with 
legs about a yard high, is provided: on 
this they lay a quantity of plaintain leaves, 
till it appears like a couch, and on this 
the candidate for honour places himself on 
his back, putting into his mouth a large 
hollow cane to breathe through ; they then 
cover him close over with plaintain leaves, 
and kindle a fire under him, so ordered 
thatthe flames may broil him withouttouch- 
ing the bars of the gridiron, and care is 
taken that it may neither be more or less 
than the law prescribes; some examine 
closely to see if the body stirs, and others 
observe the state of his breath through the 
cane; on the least motion or groan he is 
regected with scorn. After he has laid 


and if he is dead they lament with tears 
through the whole assembly ; but if living, 
the woods resound with acclamations; they 
felicitate him on his victory ;. drink his 


‘health ; and hold him worthy of the rank 


he so icited. 
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some famous Men. : 


Forritupr and valour are perhaps 
more derived from constitution and exam- 
ple than from the powers of the mind ; 
and are to be esteemed as accidents rather 
than acquired virtues. Nor perhaps are 


_the usual time of trial he is uncovered, — 
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- they more in our own power to obtain than 
bodily strength and beauty. As strength 


- may be increased by exercise, so may va~ 


Jour by familiarity with dangers. But 
though we cannot allow them to be virtues, 


- we must agree that they are most respect- 
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nble and desirable ornaments ; and, when 
joined with prudence and humanity, exalt 
the human being almost to a divinity, and 
exact a spontaneous homage from all nyan- 
kind. 

1. Sapores, the Fersido king, besieged 
Czesaria in Cappadocia. A captive physi- 
cian shewed him a weak place of the city 
where he might enter ; at which the Per- 
sians gainin entrance, put all indifferently 
to the : swor Demosthenes, the governor 


- of the city, “hearing the tumult, speedily 


mounted, and perceiving all lost, sought to 
get out; but in the way fell upon a squa- 
dron of the enemy, that gathered about 


him to take him alive ; he setting ays 


to his horse, and stoutly laying about him, 


with his sword, slew many, and opening 
himself a way through the midst of them, 
éscaped, 

~ 2, When L, Sylla beheld his army over- 
thrown by Archelaus; the general of 
Mithridates ; he alighted from his horse, 
laid hold of an ensign, and rushing with 
it into the nndst of his enemies, cried out, 

‘¢*Tis here, Roman soldiers, that I intend 
to die; but for your parts, when you 
shall be asked, 
your general: ? remember it: was in Orcho- 
menum.” The soldiers; moved with this 
speech, returned to their ranks, renewed 
the fight, and became the victors in that 
field, ” where they were so near an over- 
throw. 

.3. Manlius Capifotiaus, when as yét 
he was not full seventeen years of age, 
won the spoils of two enemies : he was 
the first amongst-the Romans that was 
honoured with a mural crown. By his 
valour he gained thirteen civic garlands, 
and thirty other military rewards ; he had 


~ ~ thir ty-three scars, the remainders of most 


honourable wounds that were to be seen in 
the forepart of lis body, besides a wound 


in his shoulder, and anotherin his hip. 


He saved P. Servilius, the master of the 
horse, when he was surrounded witha 
troop of his eneniies ; oe it was he who 


(1.) Dinoth. Memor. lib. 3. p. 239. 
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defended and pteserved the capitol; whet 
the Gauls had almost become the masters 
of it. 

4, Pyrthts, king of Epirus, fighting i in 
the first ranks against the Mamertines, had 
received a wound, and. retired to have it 
bound up: but | when he heard that the 
énemy’s courage was increased by that 
accident, and that one of the bravest 


amongst them had called for him by name, 


he returned to the battle, and having 
found out him who had given him the 
challenge, he gave him such a blow upow 
the head with hig sword that he laid him 
dead at his feet ; by which action the ene- 
nity being dismayed, left him the better of 
the day. 

5. The Athenians, under the ehinmiand 
of Miltiades, had charged the army of 
Darius at Marathon so home, that they - 
were forted to run away fo their navy ; 
where it was that one’ Cynegirus, an 
Athenian, showed such incomparable va- 
lour, being in pursuit of the bet ‘sians to 
their ships. When some of them were 
putting off from the shore, he canght hold 
of one of the boats with his right hand, 
holding it till his hand was cut off; fhien 
did he lay hold of it with his left. hand, 
till that also was cut off, and then he caught 
hold of it with his teeth ; nor did he leave 
it till such time as the fleeting breath had 
withdrawn itself from his body, and 
thereby’ disappointed the resolute intens 
tions of his mind. 

6. In the naval ficht betwixt Mettellus 
and Asdrubal, L: Glaucus; a knight of 
Rome, having laid hold npon Asdrubal’s 
slip, by no wounds could be beaten from 
thence, till he left both his hands together 
with the ship. 

Philope-nien, the Megapolitan, was 
in the army of Antigonus, king of Mace- 
don, when he fought against Cleomenes, 
the king of Sparta 3 ; and with a too for- 
ward, yet military ardour, not expecting 
the signal, rushed forth against the enemy, 
where, fighting, he was shot through 
both thighs with an arrow, and thereby 
was ag it were fettered, for there was no 
pulling it out; he therefore, so opened 
and strated one thigh one way, and the 
other the contrary, “that he br oke the ar- 
row, and so pulled out botlr pieces, and 
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no way discouraged thereby, pressed so times; by means whereof he had not e 
bejdly upon the enemy, that he was the much. use of either hand, and his feet 
Principal cause of that day’s victory falling stood him in little stead. Howbeit, thus - 


On the side of Antigonus, 
8, In the reign of Johannes Zimisca, 
emperor of Greece, the Russians and Scy- 
thians,; with an army of 300,000 soldiers 
wasted. Thrace, against .whom Bardus 
Sclerus, a stout and valiant person, was 
sent ; he having fortunately fought against 
apart of that army whom he had drawn 
into an ambush, elevated with success, he 
refused not.a pitched fioht with the rest; 
and while he was riding in the battle in 
the midst. of his soldiers, exhorting them 
both by words: and deeds, to acquit them- 
selves like men, a Scythian of .vast stature 
above ihe rest, having spied him, rushed 
and gave bim a terrible blow 
he bead, which the excellent temper 
ot bis helmet resisted ; but Sclerus, struck 
ce upon,the head of the Scy- 


pon Lim, 


ETOH it 


with such tor 


maimed and disabled as he was, he went 
& wre > 1 . 
Inany times after tothe wars-attended with 


one slave ‘only, and performed his duty 5 


twice was he taken prisoner by Hannibal, 
and twice broke out of prison, and made 
his escape; nothwithstanding that, for 
twenty months space, he was every day 
ordinarily kept bound with chains and fet- 
ters; four times be fought with his Jeft 
bad only, until two horses, one after ano- 
ther, were killed under him; afterwards 
with a right hand of iron fastened to his 
arm: and in France he forced twelve for- 
tified camps of the enemy’s, th 

11. Porsena. king of the Hetrurians, 
had so beaten the Romans, that Porlicola, 
the Roman consul, having received many 
wounds, and the rest forced to fly to Rome 
itself for safety, the enemy prest hardip- 


thian, th e cleaved the Barbarian in .on the rear of them, and were entering 
two paris. Lhe Scythians astonishéd with upon the bridge, which gave them a fair 
the prodigious effect of so potent an arm, 


committed. themselves.to, flight, and the 


entrance into Rome; when there stood | 


Horatius Cocles, who singly maintained 


Grecians obtained a signal victory. the fight against the whole forces of the 

g. k. Siceius Dentatus, a Tribune of enemy, tillsuch time as his companions had 
the. peopte,.. when Sp. Tarpeius and A. cut down theweceden bridge behindhim,and 
Aternius were copsuls, is reported to have then, armed as he was, heleaped into the 


crved in an hundred and twenty pitched 
baitles ; ei@ht times he was victorious in 
rey bats, wherein himself had been 


-oger ; he carried on the forepart 


Tyber, and swam safe to the bank on the 
other side, having only received a wound in 
his buttock by an Herturien javelin. Popli- 
cola,the consul admiring his valour, propos- 


o: bts body forty-five scars, made by ha- ed itto the people that each of them should 
ral wounds; he wonthe spoil of give him as much as should maintain him 
thiriy-toar several enemies ; and had given for a day, and that they should allot him as 
hina by. bis captains, fer his prowess and much land, as he could compass in one 
sood service, eighteen headless .spears, day with a plough ; which they yielded to, 
ewenty-fve caparisons and furnitures of and besides erected for him a brazen sta- 
creat. horses, eighty-three chains, one tue inthe temple of Vulcan: with those 
hundred and sixty bracelets to adorn his honours endeavouring to alleviate the lame- 
arms, . twenty-six-crowns or triumphant _ness he had contracted by his wound, 
ghaplets, whereof fourteen were civic, 12. Under the wall of Durazo, first 


for. rescuing, so many Roman citizens in 
jcopardy of death, eight of beaten gold, 
ree other mural, for mounting first upen 
the enemies walls; .and last of all one 
obaidional, for forcing the enemy to break 
uy his siege and depart. 

. 10. M. Sergius, the second time he went 
into the field, his let was to’ lose his right 
hand,’ and, in two other-services he was 
wounded no less than three-and-twenty 
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called Epidamnum, and afterwards Dyr- 
rhachium, was the first bickering betwixt 
the soldiers of Caesar and Pompey, not 
only to the present loss, but to the utter 
discomfiture of Caesar (as himself confes- 
sed) ifthe enemy’s captain had known how 


to overcome ; at this siege the valour of 


Cassius Sceva was famous, who alone so 


Jong resisted Pompey’s army, thathe had — 


120 arrows sticking in his shield, lost one 
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ef his éyes, and was :vounded in the thigh 


and shoulder ;’ yet gave not over till Ceesar wound under the pap with an arrow, with ? % 


came to his rescue. 

13. In the batile against Perseus M. 
Cato, son to the orator of that name, 
fighting bravely amongst the thickest of 
the enemy, .was beaten from his horse, and 
then fo? zht on foot ; when a party of the 
enemy het surrounded him, ‘and when 
they presséd‘upon him on every side to bear 
him down, he stood unappalied, and gal- 
lantly sustained their assaults ; but waile 
he fiercely set upon one of the greatest 
‘stature amongst them, his sword few ont 
of his hand into the midst of them to re- 
cover which, protecting himself with his 
shield, and opening his way, he pressed 
betwixt the points of their swords in. the 
view and to the wonder of both armies ; 
whei, having recovered his sword, he 
retreated to his companions, with the ap- 
plause of all men, fall of wounds and as 
full of glory; the rest in imitation of his 
valour, falling fiercely upon the enemy, 
obtained a great victory. ~ 

14. Alexander the Great had besieged a 
city of the Oxydrace, and, resolving to 
carry it by storm, had broke int a gate, 
and forced the enemy to fly into the castle, 
Here, while the rest of the Macedonians 
were bisied in undermining the walls, he, 
not enduring delay, caugat up a ladder, 
reared it up azainst the wall, and, holdiag 
his shield over his head, began to mount 
it; ‘all which he performed with that ce- 
lerity, that before the gaard of the place 
had observed it, he had gained the top. 
They durst not approach to deal with bim 


hand to hand, but at a distance threw, jas 


velins and darts at him, in such a number 
that he was sore pressed by them. The 
Macedonians, sought to mount upon two 
ladders they had advanced; but the num- 
ber and weight of those that acended, cau- 
sed them to break down, Then was Alex- 


ander lett destitute of any assistance ; but’. 


scorning to retire by the way that hecame, 
armed as he was, he leaped into the midst of 
his enemies, anu made a bold and courage- 
On his right hand he hada 
tree that grew near the wall, and’on the 
left the wall itself, to keep him from being 
surrounded, and there he fought with the 
stoutest of them ; many blows he received 


19.) Plut. in Cato. p. 7, 15, 


“wound, carelessly approaching too; ay 


at 


on his helmet and shield ; at last he hada 


the pain of «which he fell to the earig. 
Then the Indian that had given him the 


him, to strike him as he lay, receiyed 
Alexander's sword into his bowels, and 
tumbled down by his side ;° the ktng, 
catching hold of a bough that hung down- 
wards, again recovered his standing, and 
then began to challenge the best of them to 
the fight. In this posture he was found by 
Peucestes, who by this time had got over 
the wall, and after him a multitude of 
others, by which means the castle was ta- 
ken, and most of them put to the sword. 

15. In the reign of William the Virst, a 
private Norweg an soldier, himself alone 
upon a bridge, resisted the whole army of 
the English, slew forty of them, and 
maintained the place for several hours to- 
gether : till, one getting under the bridge, 
found means to thrust up a spear into. his 
body, and killed him, ~ 

16. Cains Cesar was renowned as a 
valorous person, and one that despised all 
danger. He alone divers times restored 
the fight, opposing those of his \army that 
fled, and retaining them ; often forcing 
his way into the thickest of his enemies,’ 
striking terror into them, and inflaming 


"the "courase of his followers; When at 


Munda,’ in Svain, he fought against the 
sons of Pompey, he was the first that as- 
saulted the enemy : and when his soldiers 
hardly stood the brunt, he alone fought 
in the front of thems two hundred jave~ 
lins were thrown against him, yet he mo- 
yed nota foot.. The soldiers, moved with’ 
anger and shame, rencwed the fight ; and 
at last; late towards evening, obtained, 
through his prowess, a complete victory, 
by the death of thirty thoasand men of the 
adverse party. 

_ 17, King William the second, being re- 
conciied to his brother -Robert, » assisted 
him to recover the Fort of St. Michael, 
which their ‘brother Henry did forcibly 
hold in Normandy ; during which siege, 
straggling one time alone upon the shore, 
he was set upon by three horsemen, who 
assaulted him so fiercely, that they drove 
him from his saddle, and his saddle from 
his horse. But he catching up his saddle 
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me,” Said he, ‘* to the very heart, * that 


‘the’ knayes should have bragged they had 


won the saddle from me. 

: 18. M alcolm, king of the Scots, in the 
time of king William the Second, wasa 
most valiant. prince, as may appear by an 
act of his of am extraordinary Strain. For 
hearing of a conspiracy and plot to murder 
him, by one whose name is not recorded, 

he dissembled the knowledge of it, till he 
being abroad one day a hunting, he took 
the fellow apart from the company, and 
being alone ; “ Here is now,” said he, ‘a 
fit time and place, to do that manfully, 
which you have intended to do treache- 
rously: draw your weapon, and if you 
now kill me, nane being present, you can 
incur no danger.””, With which speech of 
the king’s the fellow was so daunted, that 
pr esently he fell down at his feet, confessed 


his fault, and humbly asked forgiveness ; 
which being granted him, » he was 


ever after serviceable and faithful to the 
king. 

10. Maximinus the emperor, in an ex- 
pedition that he made against the Germans, 
when he came to huge and vast marshies 
(into which the Germans had retreated) 
the Romans fearing to follow so far ; he 
himself mounted on his horse, was the 
first that entered the marsh, and there slew 
many of the Barbarians that with great 
obstinacy resisted him. The army, con- 
founded with shame that the emperor alone 
should sustain the assault of the enemy, 
entered the marsh also, where they fought 
it with that, gallantry, that few of the 
barbarians escaped their swords ; the em- 

eror himself szill bravely fighting at the 
aie of them, 

20. Ptolomeus, the son of Phyrrhus, 
king of Epirus, was of that valourous 
heart and strength of body, that, accom- 

anied only with sixty soldiers, he assault- 
ed the city of Coicyra, manned with a 
garrison, and took it, The same person 
ina naval fight, leaping « out of a boat into 
a galley of the enemy’s reduced it under 
his power. And at the siege of Sparta, a 


city famous for milisary glory, he broke. 
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into the midst of the city, beating down 
all the ranks of soldiers that ‘opposed his 
entrance. 

21. Ly simachus, the Macedonian, had 
sent poison to Calisthenes to put an end to 
his miserable life ; for Alexander, upon 
the account of his too great liberty of 
speech, had caused-his hands, nosé, ears, 


and lips, to be cut off, and thrust into a’ 


cage with a dog for his company, to be 
carried about to the terror of others. 

When Alexander understood this of Lisi- 
machus, he was so incensed against him 

that he commanded he should be disar ined 
and exposed to a lion of extraordinary 
fierceness. He wrapping his cloak about 
his hand (when the lion came gaping upon 
him) thrust it into his mouth, and pluck- 
ing out his tongue by the roots, left the 
lion dead at his feet, Alexander, admir- 
ing his virtue and constancy, forgave him 
his fault; and not only so, but held-him 
in much better esteem than before. 

' 22. Godfrey of Bologne was brought 
up in that school of valour, the cout of 
Henry the Fourth, the emperor. Whilst 
he lived there, there happened an intricate 
suit betwixt him and another prince about 
title of land; and because the judges 
eould not untie the knot, it was concluded 
the two princes should cut it asunder with 
theirs words in a single combat. Gcdfrey 
declined the fight as much as in him } iy 
as conceiving any private title for and not 
ground enough fora duel. Notwithstand- 
ing he yielded to the tyranny of custom, 
and after the fashion of the cquntry enter 
ed the lists; when at the first encounter. 
his sword broke, but he struck his adver- 
sary down with the hilt, yet saved bis life, 
and gained his own taheribides: Another 
parallel act of his valour was, when being 
standard-bearer to the emperor, he, wih 
the imperial ensign, killed Rodulphus, the 
king of Saxony, in single fight, and fed 
the eagle on the bowels of that arch- 
traitor, 

23. Acilius was a soldier of Czesar’s, 
who, being in a naval fight at Massilia, 
threw himself into a ship of the enemy’s 3 
where having lost his right hand, together 
with his sword; he yet retained his shield 
in his left hand: with. which he so laid 
upon the faces of his enemies, that he 
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alone put them all to flight, and took the 
ship. 


entered Sparta, there was one Isada, a 
‘young.man, a proper and beautitul person, 
who coming out of the bath, naked as he 
was both of clothes and armour, with a 
lance’ in one hand and a sword in the 
other, threw himself into the midst of the 
enemy, wounding and overthrowing all 
that opposed him. When the fight was 
over, no wound was found upon him. 
They say that the ephori rewarded this 
valourous exploit of his with a crown; but 
soon after imposed upon him a fine of one 
.thousand drachmas, for daring to expose 
himself in the fight i in such a manner with 
out armour. 

25. Lucius Bantius, of the city of Nola, 
was a man of great nobility and virtue, 
and had fought with great resolution at the 
battle of Cann ; and having slain a num- 
ber of enemies with his own hands, he was 
at Jast found in a heap of dead bodies, all 
covered with javelins. Hannibal himself, 
astonished at his valour, not only sent him 
home without ransom, but honoured him 
also with presents, and contracted a friend- 
ship with him. Whereupon, at his return 
to Nola, he sought to make it of Hanni- 
bal’s party. Marcellus, the consul, heard 
hereof; and not choosing-to cut off a man 
who had exposed himself to so many dan- 
_gers in the behalf of the Romans, and so 
highly ‘merited of them; and withal, 


knowing ‘how to treat a high spirit with 


such humanity and discourse, as to gain 
him to himself; oné time, when Bantius 
came with others to salute him, he asked 
“* who he was ?” Wien he heard it was 
Lucius Bantius, (which he knew before) 
as one seized’ with admiration and Joy ; 
<¢ What,” said he, ‘‘are you that Bantius 
of whom the Romans discoursed so much 
above all, those that fought at Canne: who 
alone, they say, deserted not the consul, 
but received on your,own body those jave- 
lins that were aimed-at him ?” Bantius not 
denying it, but shewing him his scars’: 
«* Since then,”’ said he, ‘‘ that you bear 
about you so many tokens of your good- 
will tous, why would you not let me see 
you sooner? do you think us so ill-na- 
tured, as-not to esteem that virtue that is 
held in honour with" our very enemies ?” 


Here he embraced the young man, and 


presented -him with a gallant horse and 
24. When Epaminondas with his troops - five thousand drachmas. 


From thence- 
forth he was most faithful to the interest of 
Marcellus, and the people of Rome. 

-26. The emperor Titus encouraged his 
soldiers to assault a wall of the tower of 
Antonia in Jerusalem; but all being dis- 
mayed at tse extremity ef the danger, Sa~ 
binus, a Syrian, undertook it; he was a 
man of excellent strength and courage, yet 
so small of stature, ‘that one would have 
deemed him unfit to be a soldier.. This 
man offered himself to Cesar with eleven 
more that envied his virtue. He took his 
shield in his left hand, and holding it 
above his head, with his drawn sword in 
his right hand, about the sixth hour of the 
day he went unto the wall. On every side 
the Jews upon the wall cast an infinite 
number of darts at him, and rolled down 
upon him huge stones that struck down 
soine of the eleven that followed him; but 
Sabinus didnot remit his force, till such 
time as he had ascended the top of the 
wall, and put the enemy to flight ; for, ter- 
rified with his strength and courage, and 
indeed, supposing that more had come 
up after him, they fled. Thus the gallant 


man failed not of his purpose; yet was he. 


struck with a stone, and thrown down flat 
upon his face most violently, with a great 
noise; so that now the Jews, seeing: him 
alone, and lying upon the ground, return- 


‘ing again, and shot him on every side. He 


kneeling upon his knees, and covering 
himself with his shield, did first of all re- 
venge himself upon his enemies, and 
wounded many that came near him; till 
that with wounding them he was so weary 
that he could strike no longer, and so at 
last was slain with arrows. Those of his 
company having almost reached the top of 
the wall, were slain with stones, or woun- 
ed, and carried into the camp. 

- 27, The Romans haying won the tower 
Antonia, the Jews fled into the inner tem- 


‘ple, and there maintained the fight from 


the ninth hour of the night to the seventh 
hour of the day ; at which time the Ro- 
mans had the worst of it. This'was ob- 
served by Julian, a centurion, (born, in Bi- — 
thynia), who at that time stood by Titus 
in Antonia; he therefore presently leaped 
down thence, and all alone pursued the 
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Jews, who had the victory in the inner 
temple, “and the whole multitude fled, 
deeming him by his force and courage not 
to have been a man ; in the midst of them 
he slew all he lighted upon, whilst for 

te the one overturned the other. This 
Meemed admirable to Cesar, and ter- 
to his enemies. Yet did the destiny 
him which no mau can escape ; for 


= 


having his shoes full of sharp nails, as other 
soldiers have, running upon the pavement, 
he slipped and feli down, his armour in 
the fall moking a great noise ; whereat his 
enemies. who before fled, now turned 
again upon him, Then the Romans in 
Antonia fearing his life, cried out ; but the 
Jews, many at once, struck him ‘with 
swords and spears. He defended many 
blows with his shield, and many times at- 
tempting to rise, they struck him down 
again; yet as he lay he wounded many, 
neither was he quickly slain, because the 
nobler parts of his body were all armed, 
and he shrunk in his neck a long time; 
till other parts of his body being cut off, 
and no man helping him, his strength 
failed. Czesar was sorry to see a man of 
that force and fortitude slain in the sight of 
such a multitude. The jews took his dead 
body, and did beat back the Romans, and 
shut them in Antonia; only the brave Ju- 
lian left behind him a renowned memory, 
not only amongst the Romans and Cesar, 
but also among his enemies. 

28. Malcolm, king of the Scots, be- 
sieged Alnwick castle, which being una- 
ble to resist his force; must needs fall into 
_ his hands, because no relief could be ex- 
pected. Whereupon a young English gen- 
tleman, without any other arms than a 
slight spear in his hand, at the end where-~ 
of hung the keys of the castle, rode into 
the enemy’s camp, and approaching near 
the king, and stooping the lance, as if he 
intended to make him a present of the 
keys of the garrison, made such a home- 
trust at the king, that running him into the 
eye he fell down dead, and the bold under- 
taker saved himself by the swiftness of his 
horse. And from this desperate action 
e€ame the name of Piercy. 


_ 29. In reign of Christian IV., Den. 
ynark was several times engaged in war, 
which gave that prince an opportunity of 
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displaying the valour he seemed to have 
inherited from his father. During his first 
war against Sweden, he never quitted the 
army but he distinguished himself chiefly 
at the affair of Calmar, where, witha few 
officers, he repulsed a great number of 
the encmy, who had penetrated almost 
to the place where he was stationed, and 
even killed several of them with his own 
hand. In the war of Gerrhany against 
the emperor, he gave such proofs of his 


valour, at the ur fortunate battle of Ko-— 


nigs Luther, that Tilly, an old and expe- 
rienced general of the empire, was obliged 
to say, “* that though he had been in eigh- 
teen battles, he had never met with an 
adversary capable of conducting an army 
with so much ability and courage as the 
king of Denmark.” All this, however, was 
nothing to his conduct during the war 
with Sweden m 1644, 

The Swedish fleet commanded by Admi- 
ral Fleming, haying entered the Baltic, and 
approached Femmera, Christian,who had 
twice prevented the Dutclr fleet from join- 
ing it, proceeded to meet the enemy in the 
neighbourhood of Colberg. The ships on 
bothsides arrangedthemselves inthe order 
of battle, and an action took place which 
lasted the whole day. Though no ships 
were taken on either side, it was acknow- 
ledged that the Danes had the superiority, 
since the enemy were obliged to retire 
without making a descent. The ship on 
board which the king commanded, had 
been exposed to the hottest of the fire, 
yet he always continued on the deck with 
his sword in his hand, giving’ his arders, 
and encouraging the rest by his example. 
A cannon bullet, \» ich killed a man close 
to his side, struck off some splinters of 
wood, one of which wounded the king in 
the face, grazed his eye, and knocked out 
some of his teeth, so that he was stun- 
ned, and fell down. The people seeing 
this accident, cried out that the king was 
killed; but Christian rising up, said, ** No, 


iny children, God has still preserved my — 


life, and I have yet strength and courage 
to assist you as long as you perform your 
duty.’ He then resumed his sword, caus- 
ed his wounds to be dressed on the deck, 
and remained there till the end of the en- 
gagement. At this time Christian was six- 
ty-seven years of age; but being resolved, 
to conquer or dic, he had conferred the 
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erown on his son before his departure, 
and made every other necessary ¢isposi- 
tion, in case he should fall in the contest. 


CHAP. XXXVII. 
Of ie fee bis Boldness and Resolution of 


some Jen. 


Some men have within them a spirit so 
daring and adventurous, that io misfortune 
is able to bear it down. To desperate dis- 
eases they apply as desperate remedies ; 
and therein fortune sometimes so befriends 
them, that they come off as successfully 
with their presumption and temerity, as 
others who manage their counsels with the 
greatest care and conduct they are able. 

1. A Dutch seaman being condemned 
to death, his punishment was ‘changed, and 
he was ordered to be left at St. Helen’s 
Island. ‘This unhappy person representing 
to himself the horror of that solitude, fell 
upon a resolution to attempt the strangest 
action that ever was heard of. There had 
that day been interred in the same island 
an officer of the ship. The seaman took 
up the body out of the coffin ; and having 

made a kind of oar of the upper board, 
ventured himself to sea in it. It happened 
fortunately for him to be so great a calm, 
that the ship lay immoveable within a 
league and a half of the island. When his 
companions saw so strange a float upon the 
waters, they imagined they saw a spectre 3 
and were nota little startled at the reso‘u- 
tion of the man, who durst hazard himself 
upon that element in three boards slightly 
nailed together ; though he had no reason 
_ to hope to be received by those who had 
so lately sentenced him to death. Ac- 


cordingly it was put to the question, whe- - 


ther he should be received or not ? some 
would have the sentence put in execution ; 
butat lastmercy prevailed, and he was taken 
aboard, and came atterwards to Holland ; 
where he lived in the town of Horn, and 
rclated to many how miraculously God 
Pale delivered him. 
2. The French king, Charles the E ighth, 

through the weakness of Peter de Medicis 
in his government, had reduced the eity of 
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Florence unto such hard terms, that he had 
the gates of it set open to him. He en- 
tered it (not professing himself friend or 
foe to the estate) ina triumphant manner, 
himself and his horse armed, with his lance 
upon his thigh, Many insolencies were 
committed by the French, so that'the ci- 
tizens were driven to prepare to fight for 
their liberty. Charles proposed intolera- 
ble conditions ; demanding high sums of 
money, and the absolute rule/of the state, 
as by right of conquest, he having entered 
armed inito it, But Peter Caponi, a prin- 
cipal citizen, catching these articles from 
the king’s secretary, and tearing them be- 
fore his face, bade him sound his trampets 
and they would ring their bells. Which 
bold and resolute words made the French! 
think better; and they came readily te 
this agreement, that for forty thousand, 
pounds, and not half that money to be paid 
in hand, Charles should not only depart in 
peace, but restore whatever be had in their 
dominion, and continue their assured 
friend. 

3. Henry, earl of Alsatia, sirnamed Iron 
(because of his saat being gotten into 
great favour with | Edward the “Third, king - 
of England, by reason of his valour, was 
eny ied by the courtiers ; who one day (in 
the absence of the king) counselled the 
queen, that forasmuch as the ear] was pre- 
ferred before all the English nobility, she 
would make trial whether he was so’ nobly 
born as he gave out, by causing a hon to be 
let loose upon him, saying, that ‘ the lion 
would not touch Henry. if he was truly 
noble.” They got leave of the queen to 
make this trial upon the earl. He was used 
to rise before day, and to walk in the lower 
court of the castle, to take the fresh air of 
the morning. The lion was let loose in the 
night ; and the earl having a night-gown 
cast over his shift, with hisgirdle and sword, 
came down stairs into the court, where he 
met with the lion, bristling his hair and © 
roaring; he, not in the Jeast astonished, 
said, with a’stout voice, ‘* Stand, you dog,” 
At these words the lion conched at his 
feet, to the great amazement of the cour- 
tiers, who jooked out of their holes to 
behold the issue of this business. The 
earl jaid ho:d of the lion, and shut him 
within his cage, and iett his night-cap up- 
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on the lion’s back, and so came forth with- 
out so much as looking behind him, 
«<Now,” said the earl (calling to them that 
looked out of the windows), ‘let him 
amongst you all that standeth most upon 
his pedigree, go and tetch, my night-cap : 
but they, ashamed and afraid, withdrew 
themselves. 

4, In the court of Matthias, king of Hun- 
gary, there was a Polonian soldier in the 
king's pay, who boasted much of his va- 
lour, and who in a bravado would often 

challenge the. Hungarians to_.wrestle, or 
skirmish with the sword or pike; wherein 
he had always the advantage. One day as 
stood by a great iron cage, in which a lion 
was kept, the greatest and fiercest that 
had been seen for a long time, he began 'to 
say to those that were in .\his company, 
«Which of you dare to take a piece of 
flesh out of this lion’s throat when he is. 
angry ?’’ None daring to take it in hand: 
« You shall see,” added the Polonian, ‘ the 
proof of my speech.” Allthat day following 
the lion had not any meat given him ; the 
next day they threw him the fore-quarters 
of asheep: the lion began to grunt, to 
couch down at his prey, and to eat greedi- 
‘ly. Herewith the Polonian entered, and, 
locking the lion betwixt his legs, gave him 
a blow with his fist upon the jaw, crying, 
«* Hah ! you dog, give me the flesh.” ‘Phe 
lion amazed at such a bold voice, let go 
his hold, showing no other countenance, 
but casting his eye after the Polonian that 
cartied the flesh away. 

5, The city of Rome being taken by the 
Gauls, and those that fled to the capitol 
besieged : in this distress some of the Ro- 
mans ‘that were fled to Veientum, brought 
that same Camillus, whom before they had 
ungratefully forced into-exile, to take upon 
him the supreme command. He answered, 
that ‘‘ while those in the capitel were safe, 
he took them for his country, and should 
obey their commands with all readiness, 
but should not obtrude himself apon them 
against their will.”’ But all the difficulty 
was to send to them that were inclosed in 
the capitol; by the way of the city it was 
impossible, as being full of enemies. But 
amongst the young men of Ardea, where 


Camillus then was, there was one Pontius: 


Cominius, of.a mean birth, but desirous 
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of glory and honour, who offered himself” 


to this piece of service. He took no let- 
ters to them, Jest being taken, the design 
should he betrayed to the enemy ; but iff 
a mean habit, and pieces of cork under it 
he performed part of his journey by day- 
light ; as soon as it grew dark, being near 
the city, because the bridge was kept by 
the enemy, he could not pass the river that 
way; with his light garment, therefore, 
bound about his head, and bearing up 
himself upon his cork, he swam over the 
river ; and perceiving, by the fire and 
hoise, that the guards were awake, he 
shunned them, and-came to the Carmental 
gate ; there all were silent, and the Capi- 
toline hill was most steep and hard to 
ascend. By this way he climbs up, and 
at last came to the centinels that watched 
upon the walls: he saluted them, and told 
them who he was. 
to the magistrates, and acquainted them 
with all his business. 
created Camillus dictator, and by the same 
way dismissed Pontius; who with the same 
wonderful difficulty, escaped the enemy 
as before, and came safe to Camillus, and 
Camillus to the safety of his country. 

6. In the reign of Tham, king of China, 
there was a Coloa, an officer not unlike 
that of our duke, who having been tutor to 
the king, was very powerful with him, and, 
to preserve himself in his grace and fa- 
your, studied more to speak what would 
please the’ king, than to tell him the truth 
for the good of his estate. The Chinese 
forbore not to speak of it amongst them~ 
selves, and to tax the flattery of this Coloa., 
Once some captains of the guard were dis- 
coursing this point at the palace, when one 
of them being a little warmed with the. 
discourse, secretly withdrew himself, went 
into the hall where the king was, and 
kneeling down on his knees before him, 
the king asked him ‘‘ what he would 
have >” “Leave,” said he, ‘* to cut off 
the head of a flattering subject.” “ And 
who is that ?” said the king, ‘ Such a one 
who stands there,’” replied the other. The 
king ina rage; ‘‘ What,” said he, “ against 
my friend darest thou to propose this, and 
in my presence too? Take him away and 
strike off his head.”” When they began to 
lay hands upon him, -he caught hold of a 
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They presently. 
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wooden bannister ; and as there were ma- 


ny pulling of him, and he holding witha 
great deal of strength, it broke: by this: 


time the king’s heat was over ;’ he com: 
manded they should let him go, and gave 
order that the bannister should be mended, 
aud that they should not make a new one, 
that it might remain a witness of the fact, 
aud a memorial of a subject that was not 
afraid to advise his king what he ought 
to do. 

7- Ina parliament at Salisbury, in the 
twenty-fifth year of king Edward the First, 
the king requires certain of his lords to go 


_to the wars in Gascoigne, which needed a - 
present supply, by reason of the death of | 


his brother Edmund , but all the lords 
made excuses each for themselves. Where- 
upon the king in great rage threatened 
_they should either go, or he would give 
their lands to others that would. Upon 
this, Humphry Bohun, earl of Hereford, 
high constable; and Robert Pigod, earl of 
Norfolk, marshal of England, made their 
declaration, <* That if the king went in 
perso’ they would attend him, otherwise 
not ;” which answer offended the king 
miore ; and being urged again. the earl 
marshal protested he would willingly go 
thither with the king, and march before 
him in the vanguard, as by right of inhe- 
ritance he ouzht to do. But the king 
told him plainly that he should go with 


- any other, though he went not himselfin 


person. “‘ T am not so bound,” said the 
earl, “neither will I také that journey 
without you.” The king swore, * By 
~G—, sir earl, you shall go or hang.’ « And 
I swear by the same oath,’ said the. earl, 
** that I will neither go nor hang ;” and so 
departed. reply 
8. Avidius being general of the army, 
when a part of the auxiliaries without his 
privity had slain thrée thousand of the Sa- 
maritans upon the banks of the Danube, 
and returned with a mighty spoil; the 


_. centurion.expected mighty rewards, for 


that with so small forces they had over- 


thrown so great a number; but. he com- 


manded them to be seized and crucified. 
“For,” said he, ‘ it might have fallen 
out, that by a sudden eruption of the ene- 


- my from some ambush, the whole army 


might have been hazarded.” But upon 
this order of his, a sedition arose in the 
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army ; when he straight went forth into 
the midst of the mutineers unarmed, and 
without any guard, where he spake in» 
this manner: “ Kill me, if you dare, and 
give a glorious instance of your corrupted 
discipline,” When they saw his undaunted 
boldness, they all grew quiet, and wil- 
lingly submitted themselves to discipline ; 
which thing not only preserved the Romans 
themselves -in obedience, but struck such 
an awe into the Barbarians, that they sent 
ambassadors to. Antonius-to grant them 
peace for an hundred years ; for they were 


astonished above measure to find svch au- 


thority in military laws, as that by the 
judgment of the Roman general even the 
were: condemned to die, who had gloriously 
(though unlaw/ully) overcome. 

9. Alexander the Great being in Cilicia, 
was detained witha violent disease; so that 
when all other physicians despaired of his 
health, Philip, the Acarnanian, brought 
him a potion, and told him, “ If he hoped 
to live, he must take that.” ‘Alexander 
had newly received letters from Parmenio, 
wherein he advised him to repose no trust 
in Philip, for he was bribed to destroy him 
by Darius with a mighty sum of gold. 
Alexander held the letters in the one hand, 


took the potion in the other, and having 


sipped it off, shewéd Philip the contents 
of them ; who, though incensed at the 
slander cast upon him, yet advised Alex- 
ander to confide in his art; and he reco- 
vered him. | 

10, Charles the Fifth, emperor of Ger- 
many, had his forces and camp at Ingol- 
stadt, and was compassed about with a. 
great number of confederate enemies ; yet 
would he not fight, whether because some 
forces he expected were not yet come, or 
that he foresaw a safe and unbloody vic- 
tory.: in the mean time the enemy, that 
abounded with great guns, thundered 
amonyst his tents in su h manner, that 
six thousand great shot was numbered in 
one day; so that the tents were every — 
where bored through, the ‘emperor’s own 
tent escaped not the fury of the guns ; men 
were kiled at his back and on each side 
of him, and yet the emperor changed-not 
his place, no nor his carriage, nor his coun- 
tenance. And when his friends entreated 
him that he would spare himself, and all 
them in him; smiling, “ he bade them be 
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of good courage, for"no emperor was ever 
killed with a great gun.” These things 
‘are short in the relation, but so mighty to 
consider of, as to deserve the memory and 
applause of ages to come. The like con- 
stancy and gravity in all his actions and be- 
haviour accompanied him throughout his 
whole life. fae 
11. In the reign of king Henry the 
Third was Simon Montford, earl of Lei- 
cester ; a man of so audacious a_ spirit, 
that he gave king Henry the lie to his face, 
and that in the presence of all his. lords, 
and of whom it seems the king stood in no 
small fear; for passing one time upon the 
Thames, and suddenly taken with a terri- 
ble storm of thunder and lightning, he 
commanded to be set on shore at the next 
stairs, which happened to be at Durbam- 
house, where Montford then lay ; who 
coming down to meet the king, and per- 
ceiving him somewhat frighted with the 
thunder,! said unto him; ‘* Your majesty 
need not fear the thunder, the danger is 
now. past.” 
king, “‘ I fear not the thunder so much as 
I do thee.” : 
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CHAP, XXXVIL 


Of the immovable Constancy of some 
, Persons. 


Tus admirable virtue is to the soul as 
ballast to a ship: it keeps it steady and 
preserves it from fluctuation and uncer- 
tainty, at such times as any tempest of ad- 
versity shall assault it. It holds the middle 
place betwixt levity and obstinacy of the 
mind, and renders a man truly respectable. 
Being now to give some examples thereof, 
let none be displeased that I make choice 
of one of the other sex to begin with ; see- 
ing a more illustrious one is not very easily 
to be met with. sa 

1. The baron de Raymond having mar- 
ried the daughter of an English gentleman, 


called William Barnsley, soon after, to - 


comply with the great duke of Muscovy, 
he changed his religion. Now the law of 
the country is, ‘ That if in a family the 
husband or wife be of the established re- 
ligion, the rest shall be forced to profess 


<¢No Montford,” said the. 
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it; so that -by this law his. wife was to 
follow his ‘example.. Her husband first 
used all the mild means imaginable, but 
finding so great a constancy on the other 
side, was forced to recur to the authority 
of the great duke and patriarch. These 


. offered her at first great advantages ; but 


she, though but fifteen years of age (and 
the handsomest stranger in the country), 
cast herself at the duke’s feet, praying him 
rather to take away her life, than to force 
her to-a belief she was not satisfed of in 


her conscience. The father used the-same 


submission; but the patriarch put him off 


with kicks, and told him, ‘ that she was 


to bé treated as a child, and baptized whe- 
ther she would or no.” . Accordingly she 
was dragged toa brook where she was re- 


baptized, notwithstanding the protestations — 
‘she made against it: when they plunged 


her in the water, she drew in along with 
her one of the religious women when they 
would oblige her to detest her former re- 
ligion, she spit in their faces, and would 
never abjure, After her baptism she was 
sent to Stuatka, where her husband was 
governor, where she staid the three years 
of his government ; those expired, he re- 
turned to Mosco, and there died. She 
then thought.she might profess the Pro- 


- sestant religion, but that would not be per- 


mitted ; her twosons were taken from her, 
and she, with her little daughter, was sent 
to the monastery of Belossora, where she 
lived five years amongst the nuns ; in ail 
which time she was not sufiered to speak 
with any, and but once (by the means of a 
German) heard of her friends. The pa- 
triarch dying, she got out of the monastery, 
and his successor allowed her liberty of 


conscience at her own house, and.to give 


and receive visits. I often visited this vir- 


tous lady in this condition, and have heard 


that she died some two years since, Con- 
stant in her religion to the last gasp. . I 
may add, that her father, William Barnsley, 
died in England not long since, aged one 
hundred and twenty-six years, after he 
had martied a second wife at one hundred, 
The former history commenced anno 
Dom. 1630. | 

2. Tarquinius the son of Demaratus, in 
the Sabine war, had vowed a temple to 
Jupiter Capitolinus. Tarquinius Super- 
bus, the son of him that had vowed it, 


(10.) Lips. Monit. 1. 1. c. 7. Pp. 110, 111,—(11:) Bak. Chron. p. <i 
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Built it, but dedicated it not, as being ex- 
pelled Rome before it was perfectly finish- 
ed. Poplicola, one of the consuls, had a 
great desire to dedicate this temple; but 
the dedication thereof fell to M. Horatius, 
his colleague in the consulship. All were 
assembled in the capitol for this purpose. 
Horatius had commanded silence, other 
rites were performed, and now (as the cus- 
tom is) holding a post in his hands, he was 
beginning to speak the words of dedication, 
when Marcus, the brother of Poplicola, 
who had long waited at the door for this 
occasion, spake aloud, ‘* Consul, thy son 
is dead of adisease in the army.” The as- 
sistants were perplexed at this news, but 
‘Horatius not moved in the least; ** Dis- 


- pose then,’’ said he, * of his carcase as ° 


you please, I shall not mourn at this time;” 
and so performed the rest of his dedica- 
tion, His news was not true, but merely 
feigned by Marcus to divert Horatius from 
the dedication in favour of his brother : 
but, however, the constancy of the man is 
memorable, whether he in a moment dis- 
~cerned the fraud, or whether, though he 
believed it, yet was unmoved. — 

3. Pomponius, a knight of Rome, was 
_in the army of. Lucullus. against Mithri- 
dates, where (upon some engagement) he 

was sorely wounded and made a prisoner. 
Being brought into the presence of that 
_ king, he was asked by him, ‘* whether, 
when he had. taken care of the cure of his 
~. wounds, he would be his friend >” Pom- 
~~ ponius, with the constancy worthy of a 
Roman, replied: “‘ That if he would be a 
friend to the people of Rome, hé would 
then be his, otherwise not.” 

4. Sylla had seized upon the city of 
Rome, and had driven out his enemies 
-thence: and being in arms had called the 
senate together for this purpose, that by 
them he might speedily have C. Marius 
adjudged the enemy of the people of 
Rome. There wasno man amongst them 


found who had'the courage to oppose him - 


in this matter; only Q. Sczvola, the au- 
‘gut, being asked his opinion herein, would 
not declare his assent with the rest. And 
when Sylla began to threaten him in a ter- 
-rible manner ; ‘* Though,” said he, ‘* you 


-shew me all these armed troops wherewith’ 


you haye surrounded this court, and though 
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you threaten me with death itself, yet shall 
you never bring it to pass, that to savea 
little old blood, F should judge Marius an 
enemy, by whom the city and all Iraly it- 
self hath been preserved. 

5. {t was the saying of Xantippe con- 
cerning Socrates, her husband, that al- 
though there were a thousand perturba- 
tions in the commonwealth, yet did So- 
crates always appear with the same man- 
ner of countenance, both going out and 
returning into his house: for he had a 
mind equally prepared for all things, and 
so well and moderately composed, that it 
was remote from grief and above all kind 
of fears. on 

6. C. Mevius was a centurion in the 
army of Augustus in his war against An- 
tony, wherein, after he had done many 
gallant things, he was at last circumvented 
by an unexpected ambush of the enemy, 
taken prisoner and carried to Alexandria. 


rl 


Being in the presence of Antonius, he was - 


by him asked how he should deal with 
him? Cause,” said he, ‘* my throat to 
be cut: for neither by the obligations of 
saving my life, nor by the punishment of 
any kind of death, can I ever be ‘brought 
to cease from being Cesar’s soldier and 
begin to be thine.’ But with the greater 
‘constancy he shewed his contempt of life, 
by so much the more easily did he obtain 
it; for Antonius, in the admiration of his 
virtue, preserved him. 

7. Modestus, the deputy of Valens, the 
emperor, sought to draw S. Basil, after 
many other bishops, into the heresy of 
Arius. He attempted it first with ca- 
resses, and all the sugared words .that 
might bé expected from one that was not 
uneloquent. Disappointed in his first es- 
say, he reinforced his former persuasions 
with threats of exile and torments, and 
death itself :- but finding all these equally 
in vain, he returned to his lord with this 
character of the min: Firmior est quam ut 
verbis, prestantior quam ut minis, fortior 
quam ut blanditits vine possit; that is, ** He 


“ts-so solidy that words. cannot overcome 


him, so resolute that threats cannot move 
him, and so strong that allurements cannat 
alter hini.”’ 7 

8. Dioh the son of Hyparinus, and scho- 
lar of Plato, was busied in the dispatch of 
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public affairs, when it was told him that. 
one of his sons was fallen out of the win- 
dow ite the court-yard, and was dead of 
the fall; Dion seemed to be nothing 
moved Rees ith, but with great cohstancy 
continued in the dispatch of what he was 
about. 

g. Antigonus the Second, when his son 
was carried dead upon the shoulders of 
some soldiers that had thus brought him 
from battle, looked upon him without 
change of counten:nce, or sheddin« a tear : 
and having praised him for having died 
like a brave soldier, and a valiant nan, he 
e¢ommanded them to bury him. 

10. When the aged Po'ycarpus was 
urged to reproach Christ, he told the pro- 
consul Herod, that fourscore aid six years 
he had served Chri ist, and never was harmed 
by him ; with what conscience then could 
he blaspheme his king that was his Saviour. 
And being threatened with fire if he would 
not swear by Ceesar’s fortune, he told him, 
that it was his ignorance that made him 
expect it. ‘* For,” saidhe, ‘ if you know 

’ not who [ am, hear me tell you, that I am 
a Christian.” And when at the fire they 
would have fastened him to the stake, the 
brave bishop cried out “ to let him alone 
as he was, for that God, who had enabled 
him to endure the fire, would enable him 
also, without any chains of theirs, tostand 
unmoved in the midst of flames :” 
his hands behind him, unstirred, he took 
his crown, 

11. Valens, an Arian emperor, coming 
to the city of Edessa, perceived that the 
Christians did keep their assemblies in the 
fields {for their churches were demolished), 
whereat he was so enraged, that he gave the 
‘president, Methodius a box on the ear for 
suffering their meetings; commanding 
him to take with him a canoe of soldiers, 
and to scourge with rods, and knock down 
with clubs, as many as he should find of 
then. This his order being divulged, there 

was a Christian woman, who, with her child 
in her arms, ran with all speed towards 
the place, and was got amongst the ranks 
of those soldiers that were sent out against 
the Christians: and being by them asked, 
«¢ whither she went, and what she would 
have >?’ she told them that she made such 

‘haste, lest she and het little infant should 


so with, 
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come too late to be partakers of the crown 
of Christ amongst the rest of those that 
were to sufter, When the emperor heard 
this he was confounded, desisted from his 
enterprise, and turned all his fury against 
the priests and clergy. 


12. fienry, prince of Saxony, when his 


brother George sent to him, that if he 
would forsake. his faith and turn papist, he 
would leave him his heir. He made him 
this answer, ‘‘ Rather than I will do.so, 
and deny my Saviour Jesus Christ, I and 
my Kate, each of us with a staff in one 


‘ hand, will beg our bread out of his 
_ country.” 


13 Quintus Metellus Numidicus, when 
he perceived whereunto the dangerous en- 
deavcurs of Saiurninus, the tribune of the 


people, tended, and of what mischievous. 


consequence they would prove to the com- 
monwealth, unless they were vigorously 
opposed, rather than he would suffer the 
law-he proposed to pass by his suffrage, he 
c.udse to go into banishment. What greater 
constancy can tnere be than that of this 
man, who rather than to consent to a 
hurtful jaw, would be forced from. his 


country, wherein he had attained ‘to the 


principal dignity and honour? 


4 / 

14, < Greenland had been formerly 
subject to Norway, and carried on. trade 
with it; but this trade falling i into decline, 
and Norway being engaged in foreign and 
domestic wars, Greenland for a series of 
years was forgotten. When the turbu- 
lence of the times subsided, the remem- 
brance of it began to be revived, several 


‘attempts were made to find it again, and 


to re-establish the trade which had been 
carried on, but these attempts. were not 
attended with success. Christian IV. an 
active and enterprising prince, desirous 
of renewing this intercourse, sent thither 
several vessels, particularly in 1619; at 
which time, he fitted out two ships, and 
gave the command of them to Captain 
Munck, with orders not only to visit 
Greenland, and the sea towards the North- 
West, bad to try whether he could»not 
reach Asia by the North of-America. 
Munck set out in the month of May, pass- 
ed Cape Farewell to enter Hudson’s Bay, 


(8.) ABlian. Var. Hist.1. 3. c. 4. p. 92.—(9.) Ibid. c. 5. p/93.—(10.) Felth. Resolves, cent. 2. c. 11. 
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explored the coasts through masses of 
floating ice,and wherever he landed erected 
the arms and title of the king, giving 
names to the places at which he touched. 
He was exposed, however, to great danger 
among the ice, and suffered much from 
the cold and from tempests; but what 
was still worse, in the monthof September, 
the frost, fogs, and snow increased ; he 
was no longer able to keep at sea, and en- 
tered'a smail bay in Greenland. Here all 
nature seemed to be in a state of torpor, 
nothing was seen but ice, a few bushes, 
and wild animals, without the smallest 
trace of any human being ; as he had no 
other resource left, he was obliged to 
winter there, in order to wait for a milder 
season before he could think of proceeding 
further or of returning. When this reso- 
‘lution was. formed, the sailors dragged 
their vessels as far on shore as they could, 
made a kind of rampart around them, to 
prevent them from being injured by the 
ice, and constructed two huts to defend 
themselves from the inclemency of the 
weather. Si 

The first months passed away without 
any other sufferings than those which they 
expected. The sailors went out to hunt, 
and procured a sufficiency of provisions by 
the bears, shares, birds, &c. which they 
killed. But after the new year, their mi- 
sery daily increased; the cold became 
more intense, so that their wine, — beer, 
and brandy, froze in the casks, and when 
thawed, their strength was entirely eva- 
porated. The want of fresh provision 
produced fatal diseases, and though they 


were provided with medicines, as their’ 


surgeon and chaplain had died among the 
first, no person was left who could admi- 
nister them in a proper manner; their 
whole hope of relief depended on the 
spring, and the decrease of the cold; but 
the spring arrived without that alleviation 
of their misery which they expected ; the 
disease which prevailed among them  be- 
came more general, and more malignant, 
some of them perished daily, and by the 
month of June there remained no more 
of the whole crew but Munck and two 
seamen: these three were attacked in 
their turn; Munck was in one of the ves- 
"sels, and the two seamen in their hut, 
where they lay without the power of help- 
_ ing each other, and without any hope of 
relief, 


Munck, who had hitherto preserved 
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his courage, expected nothing but death, 
which he beheld without terror. On his 
being first attacked, he arranged his jour- 
nal, placed it near him, wrote a note, in 
which he requested that the first person 
who might arrive in that dreary abode. 
would bury his body, and transmit his 
journal to the king of Denmark, after 
which, he lay down in a corner of the 
vessel to die. " 
Being ;unable, however, to endure the 
smell of the dead bodies which were 
stretched out around him, and which he 
had not sufficient strength to remove, he 
was obliged to creep on all fours to the 
deck that he might breathe his last in the 
pure and open air. In the mean time the 
two sailors, who had recovered a little, 
secing Muack still alive, assisted him to 
get on shore. It may readily be believed 
that he was overjoyed to meet with assist- 
ance; they encouraged each other, re- 
turned thanks to God, and having search- 
ed under the snow for a few roots and 
herbs, this refreshment contributed greatly 
to their recovery, and in a little time they 
were able to hunt and to fish as before. 
The season became proper for return- 
ing, but prodigious labour was. necessary 
before Munck and his companions could 


get their small vessel clear of the ice; 


they repaired it in the best manner they 
could, implored the protection of the 
Almighty, and put to sea in the 
month of July., During two months 
they were the sport of the waves, some- 
times stopped by the ice, and sometimes 
driving before the tempest ; but at length, 
after many perils and much fatigue, they 
landed in Norway, from which they pro- 
ceeded to Copenhagen. After so much 
suffering, Munck would have been very 
excusable had he never thought of the sea 
any more ; he, however, not only served 
in the navy during the war, but on the 
conclusion of peace persuaded some of 
the nobility and rich citizens to forma 
society for the purpose of fitting out two 
vessels to return to Greenland, under his 
command, and this plan would have been 
carried into execution had not Munck 
died just when onthe point of embarking. 
Some remembrance of Greenland was 
preserved after the death of Christian IV. 
and a society of merchants, and several in- 
dividuals of Copenhagan, made different 
attempts to send thither vessels, but they 
were not able to overcome the difficulties 
which 


‘ 
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which presented themselves. None of 
those adventurets ever undertook a second 
voyage, nor had any person the courage 
to land or to trade there till the reign of 
Frederick IV. when this design was seri- 
ously taken up by J. Egede, a clergyman 
of Vogens, in the diocese of Drontheim. 

Having read in the old histories that 
‘several Norwegian families had established 
themselves in Greenland, where they had 
built churches and monasteries, and en- 
deavoured to convert the inhabitants to 
christianity, he became desirous of being 
acquainted with the state of religion and 
manners in that country. He wrote 
therefore to one of his friends at Bergen, 
who had navigated the northern seas, re- 
questing information on this subject. His 
friend replied, that the coast of Green- 
land, formerly inhabited by Norwegians, 
had now become. inaccessible, in conse- 
quence of the mountains of ice which 
had been accumulated ; and in other 


places, they had found only rude savages 


differing from the other inhabitants in lan- 
guage, manners, and customs. 

Egede being a sincere christian and a 
friend to age. was afflicted to think 
that a people descended, according to 
every appearance, from christians, should 


be suffered to remain in a savage and bar- , 


barous state. He, however, believed that 
the knowledge of the Gospel had become 
extinct there only for want of instruction ; 
communicated his ideas on this subject to 
the bishops of Drontheim and Bergen, 
and begged they would turn theirthoughts 
to the wretched situation of these poor 
people, adding, that if they would. send 
thither proper missionaries, he. would 
readily quit his situation, and prove, by 
the result, that he had not proposed any 
thing which he would not contribute to 
accomplish. ‘The bishops praised his 
zeal, and laid his project before the king ; 
but as the state was then occupied with 
the war against Charles XII. the affair 
was put off to another time. . 

It was, howeyer, known, that Egede had 
a desire to go to Greenland, by the multi- 
tude, who think little and therefore judge 
rashly ; his design was laughed at, and 
turned into ridicule. His friends and 
relations treated him asa madman, and 
endeavoured to make him renounce all 
idea of a voyage to that inhospitable 
country ; Egede paid no attention to 
either, he only tried to persuade his wife 
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to accompany him, and as she consented, 
he resigned his charge; and thought of 
nothing but in what manner he could best 
proceed to Greenland. 

Conceiving, however, that to ensure 
success to his design it would be neces- 
sary to establish some commerce between 
that country and Denmark, he repaired to 
Bergen, a town the best situated for the 
purpose, and endeavoured to get a Green- 
land society formed; but no person was ~ 
willing to advance money on.a speculation 
which was held forth with so little hope 
of success. . 

Egede finding that nothing was to be 
expected from individuals, proceeded to 
Copenhagen, and applied to government. 


“Charles XII. had just then been killed 5. 


the Danes now hoped for tranquillity, 
and the king being no longer obliged to 
turn his Whole thoughts to the safety of 
the country, was at liberty to attend to 
useful enterprises; every thing was fa- 
vourable to Egede for proposing his 
project ; Frederick the Fourth con- 
versed with him on the subject, and pro- 
mised to take it into consideration. Egede 
was now satisfied, as he imagined that the 
affair was determined, but this was far 
from being the case; for the king reflect- 
ing on the means of establishing a trade 
with the Greenlanders, conceived that. 
the best method would be to interest in it _ 
the inhabitants of Bergen. He ordered 
them therefore to assemble, that he might 
hear their opinion on the subject, and 
what privileges and assistance they re- 
quired; but they showed the same ti- 
midity as before, and the king being un- 
willing to make any advance, the matter. 
remained in suspense for a year. nt 
Notwithstanding these obstacles, Egede 
did not abandon his design ; he still soli- 


cited his friends at Bergen, representing 


to them, that even if nothing should be 
gained by a trade with Greenland, they 
could not employ their riches better than” 
in spreading the light of the Gospel among 
their fellow creatures. He urged them 
so long that he was at length promised a 
subscription: he then drew up a plan, 
pointed out the sum which each ought 
tq put down; and as‘a farther encourage- 
ment to them, inscribed his own name for 
300 crowns, which was his whole fortune. 
Example, in general, does more than pre- 
cept, and to make an enterprize succeed, 
very often nothing is necessary but for 
some 
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some one to begin it with spirit. Ina 
little time, Egede had at his disposal 
10,000. rix-dollars; when money is ob- 
tained, every thing else becomes easy. 
The society purchased a vessel destined to 
‘winter in Greenland, ;hired. a crew, sup- 
plied it with provisions, and put on board 
of it another vessel in pieces, ready to be 
joined together, they freighted also two 
more vessels, one for the whale fishery, 
and the other for the purpose of sending 
home intelligence from the country. 
Egede was appoiited director of the trade, 
and the king, pleased with his activity 
and constancy, appointed him missionary 
with a salary of 300 rix-dollars. 

Egede now saw accomplished what had 
cost him ten years of care and labour; 
he prepared himself, with great joy, for 
his voyage, and going on board ‘with his 
wife and four children, set sail in the 


month of May.1721. Atthe end of two 


months he came in sight of Greenland, 
but the nearer he approached it, the na- 
vigation became more difficult, the ship 
was surrouaded by ice, and the crew 
discontented wished to return ; but Egede, 
though no seaman, laboured with and en- 
couraged them ; and they, at length land- 
ed at Baals Reveeret, where they built a 
hut of planks, stones, and earthy in order 
to shelter them during the winter. 

While employed in building they did 
nothing with the Greenlanders, they only 
endeavoured by friendly behaviour to dis- 
pel their fear, and to win their confidence. 
But when the house was completed, they 
began to trade; the inhabitants, who at 
first visited them from curiosity, now 
came to them through affection: Egede 
frequently mixed with them, and observ- 
- ang they were fond of children, he took: 
his two sons, and sometimes passed the 
night with them in their wretched huts, 
that he might learn their language and 
become acquainted with their manners. 

These people he found to be as rude 
and savage as they had been represented, 
‘and he frequently observed in their usages, 
things repugnant to the Christian religion 
and to decency, which were proofs of the 
most profound ignorance ; this rendered 
him more desirous of teaching them the 
truth; but he was not able to make him- 
self be understood. Every time, however, 
that he saw any thing reprehensible, he 


__ testified his displeasure by his gestures, but 
_ lways with a friendly, though serious 


/ 
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look. The Greenlanders loved and esteem. 
ed him, and when he appeared to be dis. 
satisfied with their actions, they. indicated 
that they wished to know in what manner 
they could do better. To gratify their 
wishes he caused his son to represent, in 
drawings, some of the most. remarkable 
historical events in the Bible, which he 
explained to them by signs until he had 
acquired a sufficient knowledge of their 
language to explain them verbally. 

In this manner he endeavoured to make 
them acquainted with the principles of re- 
ligion and good morals, but at the same 
time did not neglect commerce ; prudence 
had taught him that the mission could 
not exist without commercé, nor com- 
merce without profit; he therefore under- 
took short excursions into the country to 
make himself acquainted with the nature 
and productions of these old colonies, 
and to find out proper places for establish- 
ing new ones, and better bays for fish- 
ing. anit 

Egede spent two years in these occupas 
tions without any person to assist him ; 
but the king, at length, sent out two 
vessels and a-clergyman to take a share in. 
his labours: some time after, a third ar- 
rived, and new arrangements were made 
every year to promote the success of an 
establishment, in which Frederick IV. 
seemed to be much interested. This en- 
souraged Egede, who now. employed 
his colleagues to visit the inhabitants in 
order that they might instruct them and 
reform their morals. The Greenlanders 
became attentive,’ and listened to their 
admonitions, and in a little time many, 
of them, and particularly those in the 
neighbourhood, brought their children 
to be baptized. Attention was paid at 
the same time to commerce, and. every 
thing seemed to be in the best train, 
when the whole establishment had like 
to have been- destroyed by a sudden 
change; Frederic IV. happening to die, 
Denmark had a new master; and a new 
minister ; a change of men is often ate 
tended witha change of sentiments, and 
this was the case in regard to’ Greenland, 
Christian VI. indeed dispatched thither 
a—vesse], but to dissolve the colony 
and the trade, instead of encouraging it, 
for the order sent out was, that the king, 
being desirous to.put an end to the 
establishment, the people, and every 
thing belonging to it were to be brought 

back ; 
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back; but that if Egede, or any other 


erson wished to remain, they were at 
- perfect liberty; in this case provisions 
were to be given to them suflicient for’ 
one year, but no farther assistance was 
to be expected. 

This order was to Egede like a stroke 
of thunder; he had employed ten years 
with no other design than that of being 
useful to religion and to his country, and 
had just begun to reap the fruits of his 
labour; several of the inhabitants had 
become Christians, and 150 children had 
been baptized and instructed: a ray of 
hope, however, was still left, as the king 
had given leave to those who chose to 
remain ; but this hope soon vanished, for 
the conditions were so. hard that no person 
was willing to expose himself to a wretch- 
ed life at such a great distance from his 
country. - Egede endeavoured to persuade 
some of them to stay in the country along 
with him, but no one would listen to him; 
and preparations were made for their de- 
parture. 

As the ships, however, were not able 
to carry away every thing at once, Egede 
told the persons sent, out by the king, 
that if the buildings and other articles 
were left they would-be entirely spoilt be- 
fore other ships could return for them, and 
that by these means the king would sus- 
tain a considerable loss. He therefore 
proposed, that if they would leave ten 
men with him, he would winter in Green- 
land to take care of them and to prevent 
all risk; he offered to procure, by fishing 
and traffic, as much as would defray the 
expense, and indemnify the government 
if any of, the people should happen to , 
die during that period: this proposal be- 
ing found reasonable was accepted, and 
ten men willing to stay being found, the 
rest took leave of Egede and set sail to 
return. . 

Egede immediately employed his com- 
panions in collecting provisions, and sent 
his second son, who had hitherto served 
him as catechist, to trade with the Green- ‘ 
landers, while he himself was engaged in 
his missionary labours. In ‘this manner 
the winter soon passed away, and as go- 
vernment had changed its mind, a vessel 
arrived next summer with provisions and 
some persons, who had orders to re-esta- 
blish the mission and to trade, but at less 
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expense than béfore ; Egede’s spirits were 
now revived, and he entertained hopes that 


his labours would succeed and be extended 


to future generations. 

After this period the navigation and 
commerce of Greenland were never in- 
terrupted. The mission was supported, 


and Egede remained at the head of it 


two years longer, until’ his: eldest son, 
whom he had sent to Copenhagen for his 
education, was ableto succeed him. LEe- 
ing worn out with age and infirmities he 
committed to him the care of his flock, 
and having returned to Denmark, obtain- 
ed a penson of 500 crowns to instruct 
missionaries destined for Greenland. 


) 


- CHAP. XXXIX. 


Of the great Confidence of some Men in 


themselves. 


Turis manner of confident behaviour, if 
founded in extraordinary military skill and 
virtue, in an uncommon integrity and un- 
corruptness of manners, or some special 
improvement and proficiency in learning, 
for the most part hath a happy_effect : but 
it is far otherwise when it proceeds from a 
humour of immoderate boldness or impu-- 
dent boasting. If these that follow had 
unusual successes, it was because they 
were men of as admirable virtues. 

1, The Roman army in Spain was op- 
pressed, and the greater part of it cut off 
by the Punic forces. All the nations of 
that province had embraced the friendship 
of the Carthaginians, and there was now 
no commander of ours, that dared to un- 
dertake in an affair of that desperation : 
when P. Scipio, at that time but twenty- 
four years of age, stepped up and promised 
him that he would go ; which confidence ~ 
of his, gave hopes to the people of Rome 
both of safety and victory. The same con- 
fidence he used in Spain :. for when he be- 
sieged the town of Badia, and several per- 
sons stood before his tribunal, he adjourned 
to a house within the walls of the city, 
commanding them to.make their appear- 
ance there upon the next day. Soon. after 
he took ‘the city, and at the time, and in 
the place ascending his tribunal, he did 
them justice. With the same confidence, 
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though forbidden by the senate, he passed 
out of Sicily into Africa, and when there, 
having taken some spies that Hannibal had 
sent into his army, he neither punished 
them, nor enquired of the forces or order 
of the Carthaginians ; but leading them 
through all his troops, he asked if they had 
seen as much as they desired? and sq sent 
them away in safety. Also when M. Ne- 
vius, tribune of the people (or as others 


say the two Petilii), had accused him to, 


the people, he came into the forum with a 
great retinue, and mounting the desk; he 
put a triumphant crown upon his head, 
and thus spoke: ‘‘ This day, ye Romans, 
I forced Carthage, whose hopes were then 
too high to stoop to your commands, and 
therefore it is but equal, that you with me 
should go to the capitol to tender thanks to 
the gods.” Glorious was the event of these 
words : for the whole Senate, and all the 
order of knights, and the body of the com- 
mons, accompanied him to the residence 
of Jupiter. The tribune must now deal, 
with the peoplé in their absence, for he was 
deserted and left alone in the forum, to his 
great reproach: go that to disguise his 


-. shame, he was forced to follow the rest 


unto the capitol, and, instead of an accuser, 
became the honourer of Scipio. 

2. P. Furius Philus, the consul, when 
the province of Spain fell to him by lot, 
and Q. Metellus and Q. Pompeius, both 
consular persons, and both his vehement, 


~ enemies, had often upbraided him with his 


going thither, asa place he most desired 
to go to: he campelledthem both to go with 
him as his legates. A noble confidence 
this, that dared to have two sharp enemies 
in such a place about him, as were scarce 
safe to him had they been his friends. 

_3. L. Crassus, in his consulship, had 
the province of Gallia fallen to him by 
lot ; whither when C. Carbo came (whose 
father he had condemned) as a spy upon 
all-his actions, he not only did not remove 
him thence as he might have done, but 
he also did assign him a place in his tri- 
bunal: nor did he take cognizance of any 
affair but in his presence and by his ad- 
vice. So that fierce and vehement Carbo 
got nothing by tais journey of his into 
Gallia, but ouly to understand, that his 
guilty father had been sent mto exile by 
the sentence of a most upright person. 

4, Hannibal was an exile with Prasias, 
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king of Bythinia, and advised the king to 
give battle. When the king told him, 
that the entrails of the facrifice did not 
portend well at that time; ‘* And what,” 
said he, ‘* wilt thou rather give credit to 


the liver of a calf, than to an old and ex- © 


perienced commander ?” If you look upon 


the words, they are short and concise ; but © 


considering the sense, they are;copious and 
full. 
once the two Spains taken from the Ro- 
mans ; the force of Gaul and Liguria re- 
duced under his power; a new passage 
made over the tops of the Alps; the me- 
morial of his victory at the lake Thrasi- 
mene: the noble monument of the glo- 
rious achievements at Canne ;_ the posses- 
sion of Capua, and the endangering of all 
Italy itself; all which considered, he 
could not bear that the entrails. of a single 
sacrifice should be preferred to the glory 
he had acquired by a long experience, 
And indeed, for the exploration of warlike 
sacrifices, and a right estimation of mili- 
tary affairs, more was to beallowed to the 
breast of Hannibal, than to all the little 
fires, and all the altars of Bythinia, Mars 
himself being the judge. 

5. Cesar, being in disguise with three 
servants, entered a brigantine, intending 
to cross the sea: but coming down the 
river to enter the sea, it was so troubled 
and tempestuous that the pilot, not daring 
to. pass farther; would have returned. 
Then Cesar discovered his sace, and said, 
«Fear not, thou carriest Cesar and his 
fortune.” : 

6. There were continual contentions 
betwixt Nicias and Cleon, in the adminis- 
tration of the commonwealth at Athens ; 
but Nicias had the reputation of the most 
skilful and experienced commander. It 
fell out, that the Lacedzmonians being 
overthrown by the Athenians, four hun- 
dred Spartans retired into the island Sta- 
gyra. The Athenians passionately desired 
to have these men in their hands, and 
therefore besieged them in the island with 
their forces; but the extremity of the 
weather, the fortification of the place, and 
the valour of the defendants, kept them 
from being masters of their wishes; all 
the fault was laid upon Nicias_ who had 
the chief command in the business. Cleon 
often contended with him about if, and at 
last grew so fervent therein, that he openly 
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3h said 


For. he therein laid before him at_ 
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said, * That if the supreme command in 


that expedition should be committed to 
him alone, he would rendér them a very 
gocd account of it in a short time.”’ This 
province was therefore decreed to Cleon 
alone: and such a marvellous confidence 
he had, that et his départure from Athens 


he gave out, that within the compass of. 


tweniy days, he would have. those be- 
sieced Laceczemoniuns in his hands either 
decd or alive. Fortune favoured this 


boldness of his, and that which Nicias, an. 


experienced leader, thought very difficult 
to be accomplished at al], Cleon brought to 
pay within the time he had engaged: and 
laying seized the place, and slain some of 
the defercants, he braught the rest pri- 
soners to / thens. 

7. Agesilaus, king of Sparta, was in his 


youth when, to the terror of all the Gre- , 


cians, the fame went, that the Persians 
were resolved upon the invasion of Gieece 
with a mighty army. At this time Age- 
silaus made ofter to his citizens, that with 
a smal] army he would not only defend his 
ccuntry, but would -lso pass over into 
Asia. and theie obtain of the Persians a 
signal victory, or at least an honourable 
peace. The Spartans, conceiving good 
hopes from this confidence of his, gave 


him the command of ten thousand soldiers - 


wel] armed; wth these forces Agesilaus 
went into Asia, and overthrew the Persians 
in battle’: whence being recalled by his 
citizens, joyful and victorious, he brought 
home his army almost entire. 

_ 8, Antigonus had newly taken upon him 
the name and dignity of king of Macedon, 
when it was told him, that the people 
were openly discontented therewith; he, 
conscious to, bimself of bis manifold vir- 
tues, in the sight of the people laid down 
his crown and sceptre: then he recited the 
heads of those things which he had per- 
formed with great valour and glory : after 
which he openly admonished them, that 
«‘If they knew any man more worthy of 
the kingdom than himself, that they 
should, at their pleasure, dispose of the 
crown and sceptre to that person.” With 
this confidence of mind. he so moved the 
people, that all of them, of their'own ac- 


cord, begged him to re-assume the king-: 


com, and besought him thereunto with 
most carnest entreaties; which yet he 
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constantly refused .to do til’ they had pu- 
nished the authors of the sedition. 

g. Cato the Flder shewed no Jess con fie 
dence, when he moved for the censorship 
against his competitors : for being get up 
into a place whence he might be conveni- 
ently heard, he spoke openly in these 
terms: ‘* That the manners of the Romans 
stood in need of a sharp and severe, and 
not a faint-hearted, physician. That here- 
upon such as were vicious, bécause they 
knew him, did shun his censorship, and 
gave their votes to his competitors, that 
they might have none to look into and 
If, therefore, 
the Roman people had any regard for 
virtue, and detestation of vice; if theydesired 
the manners of Rome should be restored to 
their antient uniformity, they should then 
make choice of him and Valerius Flaccus 
to be their censors.” The people were 
moved with this oration, and preferring 
him before others, voted him the censor- 
ship, which he administered with that 
integrity, that the people erected him a 
statue in the forum, with this inscription: 
“That Cato, the censor, had merited the 
honcur of that statue; for that, by his 
prudence, he had reduced the loose man- 
ners of the Romans to their antient fru- 
gality and virtue.” 

10. Palthazar Cossa applied his mind to 
his studies for some time with great dili- 
gence at Pononia: thence he went to- 
wards Rome, and being asked, why he 
should go toRome ? ‘ That they maychcose 
me Pope,” said he. And this he said in 
good earnest; for not long after he was 
made cardinal by Alexander the Fifth, and 
succeeded him in the popedom, by the 


name of John the Twenty-fourth. 


CHAP. XL. 


Of the great Reverence shown to Learning 
and learned Men. 


1. ‘€ |} pwett,” saith Martinus Marti- 
nius, ‘in the city of Venxus, in’a fair 
house. The city and people being all in 
a turoult. by reason of the approach of the 
Tartars, as soon as I understood it, 1 fixed 
over the fairest gate of the house, a red 
paper, very long and broad, with this in- 
scription upon it: ‘ Here dwells the Euro« 
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pean doctor of the divine law.” , Likewise, 


at the entrance of the greater hal!, [ set 
out my greatest and “est bound books; to 
these I added my mathematical instruments, 
perspective, and other optic glasses, and 
what else I thought might make the great- 
est shew ; and withal [ placed the picture 
of our Saviour upon an altar, erected for 
that purpose ; by which fortunate strata- 

em I not only escaped the violence and 
plunder of the common soldiers, but was 
invited and kindly entertained by the Tar- 
tarian viceroy. 

2. Alexander the Great having found 
amongst the spoils of king Darius his per- 
‘fumier, or casket of sweet ointments, 
richly embellished with gold, costly pearls, 
and precious stones ; when his friendsaboutr 
him shewed him many uses that ‘curious 
cabinet might be put to: ‘ It shall serve,” 
said he, * for a case for Homer’s works.” 
Also. in the forcing and saccage of the 
city of Thebes, he gave express command- 
ment, that the dwelling~house, and the 
whole family of Pindar the poet, should 
be spared : ‘he caused also the city where 
Aristotle his master had been born to be 
rebuilt: and seeing a messenger coming 


to him with a cheerful countenance, as one . 


that brought him. good news: “ What,’’ 
said he, ‘* canst thou tell me that Homer 
is alive again?” 


3. Dionysius the Tyrant, though other-_ 


wise proud and cruel, being advertised of 
the coming of Plato, that great philosopher, 
sent out.a ship to meet him adorned with 
goodly streamers ; and’ himself mounted 
on a chariot drawn with four white horses, 
gave him the reception of.a great king at 
the haven where he disembarked and came 
onshore. : 

4. Pompey the Great, after he had ended 
the war with Mithridates, went to visit Po- 
sidonius, that renowned professor of learn- 
ing ; and when he came to his house, com- 
manded- his lictors that they should not 
(after their usual manner with all others) 
rap at the door. This great warrior, to 
whom both the east and west parts of the 
world had submitted, veiled, as it were, 
the Roman fasces, and the ensigns of his au- 
thority, before the door of this philosopher. 

5. The kings of tgypt and Macedon, 
gave a singular testimony how much they 
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honouted MVenander the comic poet, in 
that they sent ambassadors for him, and a 
fleet to waft him for his greater security $ 
yethe esteemed his. private studies more 
than all the honours designed for him by the 
bounty and favour of these great princes. 

6. In the first public library that ever. 
was erected in Rome, there was also set 
up the statue of M. Varro, that learned 
man; and for his greater honour, it was 
also done while he himself was yet living, 

7. Pomponious saith in his fourth book 
of the Pandects, ‘‘ By the reason of the 
desire [ have to learn (which to this* ses 
venty and eighth year of miné age, I have 
ever looked upon as the best account to 
desire to live), Iam mindful of this sens 
tence, which 1s said to be oue of Julian’s ; 
**Thongh [ had one foot it the grave, yet 
should [ have a desire to learn so nething.” 

8. Claudius Cesar erased the namie of a 
Greek prince out of the roll of the jul ss, 
because he understood not the Latin lan- 
guage, and sent him to travel. 

g. Solon, the Athenian, travelled as fat 
as Egypt, Cyprus, may, surveyed all Asia, 
and this for rio other reason than the de- 
sire he had to increase his knowledge? 
which was so great and constant, that it 
was his saying, ‘‘ By learnuig every day 
something, I am grown old.” About the 
time of his death, when he lay languish 
ing upon his death-bed, he raised up his 
head to hearken to some friends of his 
discoursing at his bed-side, anid when they 
asked him, to what purpose he did so ? 
he gave this noble answer, ‘* That I may 
die the more learnéd.” 

10. Theodosius the Younger continually 
turned over the Greek and Latin historians, 
and that with such eagerness, that whereas 
he spent one day in civil and military af+ 
faits, he sét apart the night for the réad- 
ing of them; and that neither himself 
might be disturbed in his reading, nor any 
of his servants bé coistrained to watch 
with him, he caused a candlestick to be 
made with that artifice, as to supply the 
light with o'l of its wn accord, as oft as 
there was any want, 

11, The Greek emperor Leo, was ex- 
ceedingly bountiful to ‘eatned men. And 
when once an eunuch of his told him, 


“* That such expenses were fittest to be 
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‘bestowed upon his men of war;” “ I 


“ 


would,” said he, “ it might come to pass 


in my time, that the salaries of the soldiers 


might be spent upon the professors of the 
liberal arts.” 

‘12. Alphonsus, that great king of Na- 
ples, used to say, “ He had rather suffer 
the lcss of his kingdoms (and he had seven) 
than the least part of his learning :” nor 
did he love it only in himself, but others. 
It isto this king that we are indebted for 
Laurentius Valla, Antenius Panormitanus, 
Bartholomeus Faccius, Georgius Trape- 
xuntius, Joannes Aurispa, Jovianus Pon- 

‘tanus, and a considerable number of ju- 
niors to them. He set up universities, and 
erected or adorned libraries up and down 
in his kingdoms, and a choice book was to 

chim the most acceptable present of all 
others. 
drawn an open book, importing that 
knowledge drawn from thence became 
princes. When he heard the king of 
Spain should say, ‘* That learning was 
below princes,” he said angrily, ‘ It was 
the voice of an ox and not. a man.” As 
for himselH{, he read Caesar and Livy with 


_ great diligence; he translated the epistles 


of Seneca into Spanish, with his own hand, 
and was so conversant in the sacred 
writings, that he said he had read over the 
Old and New Testament, with their 
glosses, fourteen times. All this he did 
being stricken in years; for he was fifty 
before he intermeddled with studies, his 
improvement therein having been neglected 
in his younger time; and yet we may say 
of this prince, a greater, both in virtue 
and fortune, Europe hath not seen. 

13. The emperor Charles the Fifth, 
being at Genoa, was entertained with an 
oration in Latin; and when he found that 


he could not fully comprehend the sense . 


of it, with a sad countenance he made 
this ingenuous confession, ‘ that he now 
underwent the punishment of his youthful 
negligence, and that his master Hadrianus 
was but too true a prophet, when he told 
him (as he often had) that one day he 
would surely repent it.’ Paulus Jovius, 
who was then present, and an ear-witness 
hath related thus much of that great Prince. 

14, Itis reported of Magdalene queen 
of France, and wife to Lewis the Eleventh 
by birth a Scottish woman, that walking 
forth inan evening with her ladies, she espi- 


On his ensigns he caused to be- 
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ed M. Alanus, one of the king’s chaplains, 

an old hard-savoured man, ‘lying fast asleep 

in an arbour, She went to him and kiss- 

ed him sweetly. When the young ladies 

Jaughed at her for it, she replied, ‘* That. 
it was not his-person that she did-hear that 

reverence and respect unto, but the divine 

beauty of his soul.” 

- 15. The yreat Theodosius used frequent- 
ly to sit by his children, Arcadius and 
Honorius, whilst Arsenius taught them: 
he commanded them to give their master 
the same respect as they would unto him- 
self: and surprising them once sitting, 
and Arsenius standing, be took from them 
their princely robes, and restored them not 
tilla long time after, and not without much 
intreaty. : 

16. Marcus Aurelius shewed great piety 
and respect to his teachers and instructors: 


che made Proculus proconsul ; and took 


Junius Rusticus with him, in all his expe- 
ditions ; advised with him in all his pub- 
lic and private business; saluted him be- 
fore Prefecti pretorio; designed him to 
be second time Consult; and after his 
death, obtained of the Senate publicly ta 
erect his statue, 

17. Claudius Tacitus, the emperor, 
a great favourer of learned men, com- 
manded the works of Tacitus the’ Histo- 
rian to be carefully preserved in every li- 
brary throughout the empire, and ten times 
every year to be transcribed at the public 
cost ; notwithstanding which many of his 
works are lost. 


CHAP. XLI. 


Of the intense and unceasing Application of: 
some Men to their Studies. 


THE power of unremitted application 
in any pursuit is wonderful ; but in that 
of arts and learning it is.almost equal to 
genius itself: and when genius and indus- 
try are united, they seldom fail to bestow 
immortality on their professors. In some 
of the following instances we find the love 
of study so strengthened by habit, that no 
consideration whatsoever could engage 
these devotees to,learning to remit their 
incessant toi. |. 

1. Thuanus tells of a countryman of 
his called Franciscus Vieta, a very learned 
man, who was so bent upon his studies, 
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that sometimes for three days together he 
would sit close at it, sine cibo &' somno, 
nisi’ quem cubito innicus, nec se loco movens, 
capiebat. <‘ Without meat or sleep, more 
than what, for mere necessity of nature, 
he took leaning on his elbow, without moy- 
ing out of his place. 

2. Dr. Reynolds, when the heads of 
the university of Oxford came to visit him 
in his last sickness, which he had con- 
tracted merely by his exceeding pains in 
his studies, (whereby he brought his 
withered body to a mere skeleton) . they 
earnestly persuaded him that he weuld’not 
(perdere substantiam propter accidentia) 
“lose his life for learning.” He witha 
smile answered out of the poet," 


*€ Nec propter vitam vivendi perdere causas ;” 
Nor to save life, lose that for which I live. 


8. Cherephon, the familiar friend of 
Socrates, was sirnamed Nycteris, for that 
he was grown pale with nocturnal lucubra- 
tions, and was exceedingly emaciated and 
made lean thereby. . tod 
4, Thomas Aquinas, sitting at dinner 
with Philip, cr (as Campanus saith). with 
Lewis king of France, was on the sudden 
so transported in his mind, that he struck 
the board with his hand, and cried out, 
Adversis Manicheos conclusum est : ‘The 
Manichees are confuted.” At which when 
the king admired, Thomas, blushing, be- 


sought his pardon, saying, ‘‘ That an ar- 


gument was just then come into his mind, 
by which he could utterly overthrow the 
opinion of the Manichees, ? 
5. Bernardus, abbot of Claravalla, had 
made a day’s jouney by the side of the 
Lake Lausanna ; and at sun-setting, being 
come to his inn, and hearing the friars, 
that accompanied him, discoursing amongst 
themselves of the Lake, he asked “ Where 
that Lake was?” When he heard, he 
wondered, professing that he had not so 
much as seen it ; being all the time of his 
journey so intent upon his meditations. 
6. Archimedes, who by his machines 
and various engines had much and long 
impeded the victory of M. Marcellus in 
the siege of Syracuse, when the city was 
' taken, was describing mathematical figures 
upon the earth ; and was so intent upon 
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: , , 
them, both with his eye and mind, that - 
when a soldier, who had broke. into. the 
house, came to him with his drawn sword, 
and asked him who he was ? he (out of an 
earnest desire to preserve his figure entire, 
which he had drawn in the dust) toid not 
his name, but-only desired him not, to 
break and interrupt his circle. The soldier 
conceivinghimselfscorned,'ranhim through, 
and so confounded the draught and linea- 
ments of his art with his own bload. He 
lost his life: by not minding to tell his name, 
for Marcelles ‘had'given special order for 
his safety. : . 

7. [remember I~have -often heard it 
from Joseph Scaliger’s own mouth, that 
he being then in’ Paris, when the horrible 
butchery and massacre was there, sat so 
Intent upon the study of the Hebrew 
tongue, that he did not‘so much as heat 
the clashing of arms, the cries of children, 
the lamentations of women, nor the cla- 
mours or groans of men. 

§. St. Augustine had retired into a-soli- 
‘tary place, and was there sat down with 
his-mind wholly intent upon divine medita= 
tions concerning the mystery of the sacred 
Trinity ; when a poor woman (desirous to 
consult with him upona weighty matter) 
presented herself before him ; but he took 
no notice of her. ‘The woman spoke to 
him, but neither yet did he observe her; 
‘upon which the woman departs, angry 
both with the bishop and herself, suppos- 
ing that it, was her poverty that had 
occasioned him to treat her with such 
neglect. Afterwards, ‘being. at church 
where he preached, she was wrapped up in 
spirit; andinakind of trance she thought 
she heard St.'Austin discoursing concern- 
ing the Trinity ; and was informed by a 
private voice, that she was not neglected, 


as she thought, by the humble bishop, 


but not observed by him at all, who was 
otherwise busied; upon which she went - 
again to him, and was resolved by him ac- 
cording to her desire. 

g. Thomas Aquinas was so very intent 
upon his meditations and in his readings, 
that he saw not such as stood before him, 
nor heard the voices of such as spoke to 
him ; so'that the corporeal senses seemed 


-to have relinquished their proper offices to 


attend upon the soul, or at least were not 
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able to perform them when the soul was 
determined co be thoroughly employed. 

10. Mr. John Gregory of Christ's 
Church, by the relation of that friend and 
chamber-fe!l w of his who hath published 
-a short account of his life and death, did 
study sixteen of every twenty-four hours 
for divers vears topether, and that with so 
much appetite and dclight, as that he needed 
yo the cure of Avistotle’s drowsiness to 
awoke him. : ; 

EL. Sic John Jeffery was born in Sussex, 
anc so profited in the study of our munici- 

al jaws, that he was preferred secondary 
judge. of the Common Picas, and thence 
advanced by queen Elizabeth, in Michael- 
mas Term, the nineteenth year of her 
reign, to he lord chief baron of the exche- 
quer ; which place he discharged for the 
term of two ycars to his great commenda- 
tion. This was he who was called the 
plodding student; whose industry per- 
fected nature, and was perfected by expe- 
rience. It is said of him, Nudlus tl: per 
otium dies exit, partem noctium studiis vin- 
dicat ; non vacat somno, sed succumblit, &F 
oculos vigilia fatigatos, cadentesque in opere 
detinet. “He spent no day idly, but part 
of the nights he devoted to study ; he bad 
no leisure to sleep, but when surprised by 
it for want of rest; his weary eyes, when 
closing and falling by reason of his over- 
watching, he still held to their work, and 
compelled to wait upon him,” 

12, Aristotle, the philosopher, is said 
to have been so addicted to his medita- 
tions, that he unwillingly gave way to 
that necessary repose which nature called 
upon him for, and therefore, to repress the 
ascent of vapours, and thereby to hinder 
his being overtaken wirh sleep, he used 
sometimes to apply a vessel of hot oil to 
his stomach, and when he slept he would 
hold a brazen ball in his hand over a bason, 
that.so, when the ball. should fall down 
into it, he might again be awaked by the 
noise of it. . 

13. Callistus the Third hath this as 
part of his character, set.down by the pen 
of Platina ; that he was sparing in his diet, 
of singular modesty in bis speech, of casy 
access; and that although he was arrived 
to fourscore years of age, yet even then he 
remitted nothing of his usual industry and 
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constancy in his studies, but both read 
much himself, and had others who read to 
him when he had any time to spare, from 
the great weight of his affairs. ' 

14. Jacobus Milichius, a German phy- 
sician, was so inflamed with a passionate 
desire of learning, that he would not spare 
himself even when i!l.in respect of his 
health, and when old age began. to grow 
upon him, When some of his_ frends 
would reprehend this over-eagerness of his, 
and his. too muc!: attentivericss to his stu- 
dies, his reply was that of Solon, ‘‘ I grow 
old in earning many things.’ . He was so 
careful and sparing afterwards of bis times 
that no man could find him at his own 
house, but he was either reading or writ- 
ing something, or else (which was very 
rare with him) he was playing at tables, a 
sport which he much delighted in after 
dinner. After supper. and in the night, | 
he was at his studies and Incubrations ; 
which was the reason that he slept but 
little, and was also the cause of that dis- 
ease which took away his life: for the 
over-constant and unseasonable attention 
of his mind in his studies, was doubtless 
the occasion of that affliction which he 
had ip his brain and stomach, so that he 
died of an apoplexy, Nov. 10, 1559. 

15. Jacobus Schegkius, though he was 
blind. many years together, had frequent 
fits of an apoplexy, was in extreme age, 
and found therein a deficiency of all his . 
strength, yet could not he indulge himself 
in idleness, but continued then intent up- 
on his thoughts and meditations ; and had 
one to read for him, and put forth most 
learned commentaries upon the topics of 
Aristotle, | 


CHAP, XLII, 
Of such Persons as were of Shill in the 
Tongues. i 
Wuen Basilius Amerbachius heard of 
the death of Theodorus Zuingerus, a Ger- 
man physician, he sighed, and broke out 
in these’ words : Piget me vere post tan- 
tum virum, cujus magna fuit doctrina ; sed 
exigua si cum pietate conferatur. “ It 
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¥fieves me to live after so great ‘a person, 
whose learning was great, but if compared 
with his piety but small.” The piety 
of these persons underwritten, for aught 
I know, was as great as their’ learning. 
However, since the learning of most of 
thein has survived them, we have the less 
reason to be sorry that we come after 
them *. . 

1, Wonderful is that character which 
Vives gives of Budeus, himself being a 
man of eminent parts. “ France,” saith 
he, ‘ never brought forth a sharper wit, a 
more piercing judgment; one of more 
exact diligence, and greater learning ; nor 
in this age; Italy itself. There is nothing 
written in Greek or Latin which he hath 
not read and examined. . He was in both 
these languages excellent; speaking both 
as readily (perhaps more than the French) 
as his mother-tongue He would read out 
of a Greek book in Latin, and ont of a 
Latin one in Greek. Those things which 
we see so excellently written by him flow- 
ed from him extempore. 
easily both in Greek and Latin’ than the 
most skilful in those languages understood. 
Nothing in those tongues is. so abstruse 
which he hath nof ransacked, and brought, 
as anotuer Cerberus, out of darkness into 
light, “Infinite are the significations of 
words, figures, and properties of speech, 
which, unknown to forimer-ages, by the 
only help of Budzeus, studious men are 
now acquainted with: and these so, great 
and admirable things. he (without the di- 
rection of any teacher) learned merely by 
his own industry. 1 speak nothing of his 


knowledge in the laws ; which being in a_ 


manner ruined, seemed by him to have 
been restored ; nothing of his philosophy, 
whereof he-hath given such an instance 
in his books De Asse, which no man 
could compose without an assiduous 
conversation in the books of all the philo- 
sophers.” WHeadds, that. ‘* notwithstand- 
ing al this, he was continually conversant 
jin domestic and state affairs at home and 
abroad in embassies ;”” and concludes all 
with that distich which Buchanan made of 
him: » 


Gallia quod Grecia est, quod Grecia tarlara 
' non est, " : 
Utraque Budo, debet utrumque suo. 


He wrote more. 
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That France is turned to Greece, that Greece is 
not turn’d rude ; 

Both owe them unto thee, their dear and learned 
Bude. ; 


2. “ Tostatus, bishop of Abulum, at 
the age of two-and-twenty years,” saith 
Possevinus, ‘¢ attained the knowledge of 
all arts and sciences. For, besides phi- 
losophy and divinity, canon and civil 
laws, history and mathematics, he was well 
skilied both in the Greek and Latin 
tongues.” So that it was written of him 
by Bellarmin, pe Pas 


Hie stupor est mundi,’ qui scibile discutit omnts 


The wonder of the world ; for he 
Knows whatsoever known may be, » 


He was so true a student, and so constant- 
ly sitting to it, that with Didymus, of 
Alexandria, he was thought to have a body 
of brass: and so much he wrote and pub- 
lished, that a part of the epitaph engraved 
upon his tomb was, ss 


Prime natalis luci, folia omnia adaptans, 
Nondum sic fuerit pagina trina satis. 


The meaning is, that if we should allow 
three leaves to every day of his lite from 
his very birth, there would be some to 
spare: yet withal, he wrote so exactly, 
that Aimenes, his scholar, attempting to 
contract his commentaries upon St. Mat- 
thew, could not well bring -it into less 
than a thousand leaves in folio; and that 
ina very smal] print. Others have also. 
attempted the like in his other works,’ but 
wich the saine success. 

3. Julius Cesar Scaliger was thirty 
years oid before he fell to study, yet was a 
singular philosopher, and an excellent 
Greek and Latin poet. Vossius calls him 
‘*the miracle of nature, the chief ‘censor 
of the antients, and the daring of all 


_ those that are concerned to attend upon the 


muses.’ Lipsius highly admires him ; 
‘there are three,’’ saith he, “© whom I 
use chiefly to wonder at, as persons who, 
though amongst men, seem yet to have 
transcended ajl human attainments, Ho- 
mer, Hippocrates, and Aristotle: but I 
shall add to them this fourth, that is, Ju- 
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lius'Scaliger ; who was born to be the mi- 
racle and the glory of our age,”” He verily 
thinks there was no such acute and capaci- 
ous witas his since the age of Julius Cesar. 
Methonius calls hima man of stupendous 
’ Jearning, and than whom the sun hath scarce 
shined upon a more learned, Thuanus 
saith, “ antiquity had scarcely his superior; 
tis certain his own age had not the like.” 

4, Amongst the great heroes and mira- 
cles of learning most renowned in_ this 
Jatter age, Joseph Scaliger hath merited a 
more than ordinary place. The learned 
Casaubon hath given this character of him 
“< There is nothing,” said he, ‘‘ that any 
man could desire to learn, but that he 
was able to.teach. He had read nothing 
{and yet, what had he vot read) but 
what he ‘did readily remember. There 
was. nothing in any Latin, Greek, oF 
‘Hebrew author that was so obscure or ab- 
struse, but that, being consulted about it, 
he would forthwith resolve. He was 
thoroughly versed in the histories of all 
nations, in all ages, in the successive re- 
volutions of all empires, and in all the 
affairs of the antient churches. He was 
able to xecount. all the antient and 
modern names, differences, and properties 
ef living creatures, plants, metals, and 
all other natural things. He was accu- 
rately skilled in the situation of places, 
the bounds of provinces, and their various 
divisions, according to the diversity of 
times. ‘There was none of the arts and 
sciences so difficult that he had left un- 
touched. -He knew so many languages so 
exactly, that if he had made that one thing 
his business throughout the whole com- 
pass of his life, it might have been 
worthily reputed a miracle.” Hereunto 
may be annexed the testimony of Julius 
Cesar Bulengerus, a doctor of the Sorbon, 
and professor at Pisa; who, in thé twelfth 
book of the history of his time, thus 
writes of the same Scaliger; ‘ There fol- 
lowed the year 1609 an unfortunate year, 
in respect of the death of Joseph Scaliger, 
than whom this age of ours hath not 
brought forth any of so great a genius or 
ingenuity as to learning ; and possibly the 
former ages have not had his equal in all 
kinds of learning.” 

5. That which Pasquier hath observed 
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out of Monshelet is yet more memorable... 


Touching a young man, who, being not, 
above twenty years old, came to Paris in 
the year 1445, and shewed himself so 
admirably excellent in all arts and, sciences, 
and languages, that if aman of an ordinary: 


good wit and sound constitution shouldlive, 
an hundred years, and during that time, 
shonld study incessantly without eating,; 
drinking and sleeping, or any recreation, he 


could hardly attain to that perfection, Inso- 
much that some were of opinion that he was, 
Antichrist, begotten of the devil, or at 
least somewhat above human condition.” 
Castellanns, who lived at the same time, 
and saw this miracle of wit, made some 
verses upon him; which may be thus 
Englished : 
A young man have [seen , 
At twenty years so skill’d, 
That ev’ry art he had, and all 
In all degrees excell’d. 
Whatever yet was writ 
He vaunted to pronounce, 
Like a young Antichrist, if he 
Did read the same but once. 
6. Beda was born in the kingdom of 
Northumberland, at Girroy, now Yarrows 
in the bishoprick of Durham, brought up 
by St. Cuthbert, and was the profoundest 
scholar of his age for Jatin, greek, philo- 
sophy, history, divinity, mathematics, 
music, &e. Homilies of his making 
were read, in his life-time, in the Chris- 
tian churches; a dignity afforded him 
alone : whence some say, his title of Ve 
nerable Beda was given him: it being a 
middle betwixt plain Beda, which they 
thought too little, and Saint’ Beda, which 
they thought too much while he was living. 
7. Roger Bacon was a famous mathe- 
matician, and most skilful in other sciences, 
accurately versed in the latin, greek, and 
hebrew; of whom Selden says thus ; 
«Roger Bacon, of Oxford, a Minorite, 
an excellent mathematician, and a person 
of more learning than any his age could 
afford,” 
8. Richard Pacie, Dean of St.-Paul’s, 
and secretary for the latin tongue to king 
Henry the Eighth : he was of great ripe- 
ness of wit, learning and eloquence, and 
also expert in foreign languages. Pitsseus 
gives him this character > ** A man endow- 
with most excellent giftsof mind, adorned 
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with great variety of learning: he had a 
sharp-wit, a mature judgment, a cénstant 
and firm memory, a prompt and ready 
‘tongue, and such a one as might deserv- 
_ edly contend_ with the most learned men 
of his age for skillin the Latin, Greek, and 

_ Hebrew languages.” + a 
g. Anicius Manlius Severinus Bocthius 
flourished anno Dom. 520. He was very 
famous in his days, being consul at Rome, 
and a man of rare gifts and abilities ; 
some say that in prose he came not behind 
Cicero himself, and had none that exceed- 
ed him in poetry. _A-great philosopher, 
musician, and mathematician. Politianus 
saith of him thus: ‘Than Boethius, in 
logic who more acute, in mathema ics 
more subtile, in philosophy more copious 
and rich, or in divinity more sublime ? 
H_ was put to death by Fheodoricus, 
King of the Goths, and after he was siain, 
peripatetic philosophy decayed, aud almost 


all learning in Italy: barbarism wholly, 


invaded it, and expelled good arts and 
philosophy out of his borders, 

10. St. Augustine in his epistle to Cyril, 

bishop of Jerusaiem, writes concerning 
St. Jerome, that he understood the He- 
brew, Greek, Chaldee, Persian, Median, 
and Arabic tongues ; and that he was skilled 
in almost all the learning and languages of 
all nations. The same St. Augustine 
saith of him, ‘ no man knows that which 
St. Jerome is ignorant of.” 

11. Mithridates, the great king of 
Pontus, had no less than twenty-two 
countries under his government, yet was 

he used to answer all these ambassadors in 
_the ‘languagé of his country , so that he 
spake to them without the help of any 
interpreter. A wonderful ‘evidence of a 
very singular memory, that could so dis- 
tinctly lay up such a diversity of stores, 
and so faithfully, as that he could eall for. 
them at his pleasure. 

_ 12. Hago Grotius was born at-Delph, 
in the Lew Countries, anno 1583. VWossius 
saith of him, thathe was the most know- 

in., as well in divine as human things. 
“ Yhegreatest of men,” saith Meibomius, 
© the light of learning, of whom nothing 


so magnificent cau be either said or writ-. 
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ten, but that his wisdom and erudition 
hath exce-ded it.” y 
13. Ciaudius Salmasius was a learned 


French ‘critic; of whom Rivet. saith, 


"Phat incomparable person, the great 
Salmasius, hath wrote of the primacy of 
the pope, after. which Homer, if any 
shall write an Iliad, he will spend his 
pains to no purpose.” ‘*C, Saimasius,” 
saith Vossius, ‘a man. never enough to 
be praised, or to be named without praise.” 
** ‘The miracle of our age, dnd the Promus 
Condus of antiquity. He was the great 
ornament not only of his own country, 
Frauce, but also of these Netherlands, 
and indeéd the bulwark of the whole com- 
mon wealth of learning,” saith Vossius, 

14, Hieronymus Alcander did most 
perfectly speik and write the Latin, Greek 
and Hebrew, with maany other foreign 
languages. He first taught Greck at 
Paris: soon after he was, called to Rome 
by pope Leo the Tenth, and sent ambas- 
sador into, Germany: by pope Clement 
the Seventh, made bishop of Brundusium; 
and by pope Paul the Third he was made 
cardinal. 

15. Andreas Masius was a great linguist, 
for besides the italian, French, Spanish, 
and the rest of the languazes of Europe, 
he was also famous for no mean skill in 
the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Syriac. 
Thuanus gives him this character: ** A 
man of a sincere, candid, and open dis- 
position, endowed with rare and abstruse 
learning, and who, tothe knowledge of 
the Hebrew, Chaldee, and the rest of 
the Oriental tongues, had added ex eeding 
piety, and a diligent study of the Holy 
Scriptures, as appears by his commentary, ~ 
He wrote learnedly on Joshua, and assiste. 
ed Arias Monianus in the edition of the 
king of Spain’s bible; and «rst of all 
illustrated the Syriae idiom, with grammae 
tical precepts anda lexicon.” 

16. Carolus Clusius bad an exact 
skill in seven janguages, Latin, Gree B 
Italian, French, Spanish, Portu al, and 
Low. Dutch; a most acute writer and 
censor of histories that are not commonly 
known: as also most learned in cosmo= 
graphy, saith Melchior Adam, in his Lives 
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of the German Physicians, Lipsius thus 
sported on him : 


= 


Omnia nature dum clusi arcana recludis 
Clusius haud ultra sis, sed aperta mihi, 


17. Gulielmus. Canterus, born 1542, 
besides. his, own Belgic ‘tongue, was 
skilled in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
German, French, and. Italian ; so ‘that 
one saith of him»: ‘ If any would desire 
the specimen -of a studious person, and 
one who had wholly devoted himself to 
the advancement of learning, he may find 
it exactly expressed in the person of Guliel- 
mus Canterus.”" . 

18. Lancelot Andrews, born at All- 
Hallows Barking in London, scholar, 
fellow, and master of Pembroke-Hail in 
Cambridge, then dean of Westminster, 
‘bishop of Chichester, Ely, and at last of 
Winchester. The world wanted learning 


to hear how learned this man was; so. 


skilled in all, especially the Oriental lan- 
guages, that some conceive he might (if 
then living) almost have served as an 
interpreter-general at the confusion of 
tongues. He died in the first year of 
the reign of king Charles the First, and 
lies buried in the chapel of St. Mary Ove- 
ry’s, having on his monument a large, 
elegant, and true epitaph. 

19. Gerhardus Johannes Vossius, pro- 
fessor of eloquence, chronology, and 
the Greek tongue, at Leyden, and prebend 
of Canterbury in England, was an excel- 
lent grammarian, and general scholar, 
and one of the greatest lights in Holland. 
He hath written learnedly of almost alli 
the arts. Bochartus saith thus of his book, 
Be Historicis Grecis, ‘it is a work of 
wonderful ‘learning; by the reading of 
which, 1 ingeniously profess myself to 
have been not a little profited.” 


20. Isaac Casaubonus, a great linguist,. 


but a singular Grecian, and an excellent 
philologer. Salmasius. ‘calls him “an 
incomparable person, the immortal honour 
of his age, never to be named without 
praise, and never enough to be praised.” 


_** He had arare knowledge in the Oriental + 


tongues, in the Greek scarce his second, 
much less his equal,’ saith Capellus, 
21. James Usher, the hundredth arch- 
4 \ 


Of such Persons as dere of Skill in the Tongues. i 


the. 


bishop (from St. Patrick) of Armagh, 
“© was a divine,” saith Voetius, ‘*of vast 
reading and erudition, and most skilful in. 
ecclesiastical antiquity.” ‘“ The great 
merit,” saith Vossius, ‘‘ of that truly-learn- 
ed person in the church, and in the whole 
republic of learning, will cause a grateful 
celebratidn of his memory for ever, by all © 
the lovers of learning.’ }itz-Simmonds 
the Jesuit, with whom he disputed, though — 
then very young, in one of his books gives 
him this title, «<The most learned of all 
the protestants.” : 

22. John Selden was a leatned lawyer 

of the Inner-Temple, hada great know- — 
ledge in antiquity andthe Oriental lan- | 
guages, which he got after he fell to th¢ 
study of the law. He ishonourably mens — 
tioned by many foreigners. Dr. Duck, — 
saith thus of him: “ ‘To the exact know= © 
ledge of the laws of his country he also 
added that of the Mosaical, and the laws 
of other nations, as also a!l other learning, 
not only Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, but 
also a singular understanding and know- 
ledge of the Oriental nations.” 

23. John Gregory, born at Amersham 
in the county of Buckingham, 1607. — 
He was bred in Christ-Church in Oxford, 
where he so applied to his book, that he - 
studied sixteen hours in the four-and- — 
-twenty for many years together. He at- 
tained to singular skill in civil, historical, 
ritual and Oriental learning; in the Saxon, 
French, Italian, Spanish, and ail the 
Eastern Janguages, through which he nicl 
raculously travelled without any guide, ~ 
except that of Mr. Dod, the decalogist for 
the Hebrew tongue, whose society and 
direction therein he enjoyed one vacation 
near Banbury. As he was an excellent 
linguist and general scholar, so his modes- | 
ty set a greater lustre upon his learning. 
He was first chaplain of Christ-Church, 
and thence preferred prebendary of Chi- 

- chester and Sarum; and indeed no church 
preferment, compatible with his age, was 
above his deserts. After twenty years 
trouble with an hereditary gout, improved ~ 
by immoderate study, it at Jast invaded his 
stomach, and thereof he died, anno 1646,’ — 
at the age of thirty-nine years, at Kidling- 
ton, and was buried at Christ Church.in _ 
Oxford. ; | 
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Life and Death, prefixed to Gregorii Posthuma, 


24, Manutius, — 


Se a i ce 


Of the first Authors of divers famous Inventions. 


_24,.Manutius, in, his preface to his 
Paradoxes, tells us of one Creighton, a 
Scotchman, who at twenty years of age, 
(when he was killed by order of the duke 


ef Mantua). understood twelve languages,, 


bad. read over all the fathers and poets, 
disputed de omni scibili, and answered ex- 
tempore, inverse. Ingenium prodigiosum, 
sed defuitjuditium. “‘ He had a prodigious 
wit, but was defective in judgment.” 


CHAP. XLIII. 
Of the first Authors of divers famous 


Inventions. 


. Tue Chinese look upon themselves as 
the wisest people upon the face of the 
earth ; they used therefore to say, ‘* that 
they see with both eyes, and all other 
nations but with one only.” They give 
out, that the most famous inventions 
that are so lately made known to the Eu- 
ropean world, have. been no -strangers to 
them for a number of ages that are past. 
I know not what justice they may have in 
these pretensious of theirs; but shall con- 
tent myself to give some account of the 
most useful amongst them, by whom, 
and when they were conveyed down to us. 

‘1, The invention of that excellent art 
of printing, Peter Ramus seems to attri- 
bute to one John Faust, a Moguntine, 
telling us that he had in his keeping a 


copy of Tully’s Offices, printed upon 


parchment, with. this inscription , added 
in the end thereof, viz. 
work of Marcus Tullius, I, John Faust, 
a citizen of Mentz, happily imprinted, 
not with writing ink, or brass pen, but 
with an excellent art, by the help of Peter 
Gerneshem, my servant, and finished it 
in the year 1466. the fourth of February.” 


‘Pasquier saith, the like had come to his 


hands: and Salmuth says, that one of 
the same impression was to be seen in the 
public library of Ausburg: another in 
Emanuel College in Cambridge; and a 
fifth, Dr. Hakewell saith he saw in the 
public library of Oxford, though with 
some little difference in the inscription. 
Yet Polydore Virgil, ‘rom the report of 


the Moguntines tiemselves, affirms, that | 


(24.) Chetw. Hist. Collect. cent. 3. p, 86. 
_ (1). Bak. Chron. p, 284. 
1.2. Stowe’s Annals, p. 404. 
Belg. Commonwealth, p. 57. 
Hist. Printing, &c. 


«The excellent . 


Hakew. Apol. 1. 3. ¢.10. § 2. p. 276, 277. 
Gaulbert. Tab. Chron. p. 719: 
Heylin’s Cosmog. p. 384. 
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John Gutenburg, a knight, and dwelling. 
in Mentz, was the first inventor thereof, 
anno 1440; and with him agree. divers 
learned persons, believing he was the first 
inventor of this invaluable art ; but Faustus 
was the first who, taking it from him, 
had made proof. thereof, in printing a 
book. Junius says it was the invention of 
Lawrence Jans, a citizen of Haerlem, in 
the Low Countries, with whom joined 
Thomas Peters, a kinsman of his, for the 
perfection of it; and that the fore-men- 
tioned: John Faust stole his letters, and 
fled with them first to Amsterdam, thence 
to Collen, and afterwards to Mentz. Ac- 
cording to their books they of China have 
used printing this 1600 years; but ’tis 
not like unto ours in Europe, for. their 
letters are engraven on tables of wood. 
The author gives his manuscript to the 
graver, who, makes his tables of the same 
bigness with, the sheets that are given him, 
and pasting the leaves upon the table with 
the wrong’ side outwards, he engraves 
the letters as he finds them, with much 
facility and exeactness: their wooden 
tables are made of the best pear-tree ; so 
that any work which they print (as they 
do in great numbers) remains always intire 
iu the print of the table, to be re-printed 
as oft as they please, without any new 
expense in setting for the press, as. there’ 
is in our printing, which was brought into 
England by William Caxton of London, 
mercer, anno 1471, who first practised 
it. Those who wish to see more on this 
subject, may consult the authorities given 
in the notes. eb pags: : 
2, Gun-powder, Lipsius thinks, was 
the invention of devils, and not of men: 
and Sir Walter Raleigh will have it found 
out by the Indians; Petrarch and Valtu- 
rius refer it to Archimedes, for the over- 
throw of Marcellus’s ships at the siege of 
Syracuse; yet the common opinion is, 
that it was first found out by a monk of 
Germany. — Foreatulus, in his fourth . 
hook of the empire and philosophy of 
France, names him Berthold Swartz of. 
Cullen ; and Salmuth calls him Constan- 
tine Anklitzen of Friburg ; but all agree 
that he was a German monk, and that 


by chznce a spark of fire falling into a pot 


of nitre, which he: had prepared for phy- 


Ram, Schol. Mathem. 
Fulgos. Ex.1,8 c¢. 11. p. 1082. 
Hist, Man. Arts, c.5.p. 65. Ame’s 
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sic or alchymy, and causing it to fly up, he 
thereupon made a composition of powder, 
with an instrament of brass or iron, and 
putting fire to 1t found the conclusion to 
answer his desire. The first public use 
of guns that we read of, was thonght to 
be about the year 1380, as Magius, or 
1400, as Ramus, in a battle betwixt the 
Genoese and the Venetians at Clodia 
Fossa; in which ‘the Venetians having 
got the invention from the monk, so 
galled their enemies, that they saw them- 
selves wounded and slain,-and yet knew 
not by what means nor how to prevent it, 


as witnesseth Platina in the life of Pope 


Urban the Sixth. .- 
3. The mariners compass is an admira- 
é . - » . 
ble invention, of which Bodinus says 


. Though there be nothing in the whole’ 


course of nature that is more worthy of 
wonder than the load-stone, yet were the 
antients ignorant of the divine use of it.” 
{t points out the way to the skilful mari- 
ner when all others helps fail him, and 
that more certainly, though it be with- 
out reason, sense, or life, than, with- 
out the help’ thereof, all the wise men 
and learned clerks in the world, using 
the united strength of their wits and cun- 
ning, can possibly do, ‘Touching the 
time and author of this invention, there 
is some doubt. 
man, who hath written in Latina large 
and learned discourse of this stone, seems 
to be of opinion that Paulus Venetus 
brought the knowledge of its use from the 
Chinese. Osorius, in his discourse of the 
acts of king Emanuel, reters it to Gama, 
and his countrymen, the Portuguese, who, 
as he pretends, took it from certain -bar- 
barous pirates roving upen the sea. Go- 
ropius Becanus thinks he hath good rea- 


son ‘to give the honour of its discovery, 


to his countrymen, the Germans, in as 
much as the thirty-two. points of the wind 
upon the compass, borrow their names 
from the Dutch in all languages. But 
Blondus, who is therein followed by Pan- 
cirollus (both Italians) will not have Italy 
lose the praise thereof; telling us, that, 
about anno 1300, it was found out at Mal- 
phis or Melphis, a city in the kingdom of 
Naples, in the province of Campania, 
how called ‘Terra di Lovorador. Tor the 


(2.) Hakew. Apol. 1.3. c. 10. p.278, 279, 280. 
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Dr. Gilbert, our, country-' 
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author of it, ons names him not, and the 
other assures us he is not known. Yet 
Salmuth, out of Ciezus and Gomara, con- 
fidently christens him with the name of 
Flavius, and so doth Dubartas, whose 
verses on this subject are thus translated : 


‘We’ ere not to Ceres so much bound for breae, 


Neither to Bacchus for his clusters red, 

As, signior Flavio, tothy witty trial, 

For first inventing of the seamen’s dial ; 

Th’ use of th’ needle turning. in the same, 
Divine device! O admirable frame! 

Whereby through ocean, in the darkest night, 
Our largest vessels are conducted right ; 
whereby a ship that stormy winds have whirl’d 
Near (in one night) unto the other world, 
Knows where she is, and inthe chart descries, 
What degrees thence the Equinoctial lies. 


It may well be then, that Flavius, the 
Melvitan, was the first inventor of the 
guiding of a ship by the turning of the 
needle to the north; but some German 
afterwards added to the compass the thirty- 
two points of the wind in his own Jan- 
guage, whence other nations have since 
borrowed it. 

4. Sailing coaches were invented by 
Simon Stevinius in the Netherlands: of 
which wonderful kind of coaches we are 
told that Peireskius made trial in the year 
1606. ‘* Purposiny to see Grotius (saith 
Gassendus) he diverted to Scheveling, 
that he might satisfy himself in the car- 
‘riage and swiftness of a coach, a few years 
before invented and made up with that 
artifice, that with expanded sails it would 
fly upon the shore, as a ship upon the 
sea. He had formerly ‘understood that 
count Maurice, a little after his victory at 
Neuport, had put himself thereinto, to- 
gether with Francis Mendoza, his prisoner, 
on purpose to make trial thereof: and 
that within two hours they arrived at 
Putten, which is distant from Scheveling 
fourteen leagues, that is forty miles. and 
more. He had therefore a mind to made 
experiment of it himself, and he would 
often tell us with what admiration he was 
seized, when he was carried with a quick 
wind, and yet‘perceived it not, the coach’s 
motion being as quick as itself.” 

5. In the reign. of Leo Isauricus, ca- 
liph Zulciman besieged Constantinople 
for the space of three years, where, by 
cold and famine, 300,000 of the Saracens 


Raleigh’s Hist. World, 1. 1. c. 7. p. 4. 
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were consumed. At this siege was that 
fire invented which, for the violence of it, 
was called wi'ld-firé : and the Latins, be- 
cause the Greeks were the authors of it, 
call Grecus Ignis : by this invention the 
ships of the Saracens were not a little mo- 
Jested. It was-invented by Callinicus, 
anno 678. . 

6. The Lydians were the first inventors 
of dice, ball, chess, and the like games : 
necessity and hunger inforcing them 
thereunto. ‘Ingenti largitor venter ; ‘ Fa- 
mine sharpens the brain as well as the 
stomach.” Jn the time of Atys, the son 
of Manes, the Lydians were vexed with 
famine, and then devised these games, 
every second day playing at them they 
beguiled their hungry stomachs. ‘Lhus 
for twenty-two years they continued 
playing and eating by turns. But then, 
seeing that they were more. fruitful in 
getting and bearing children, than the 
soil was at that time fruitful in bringing 
forth sustenance to’ maintain them, they 
sent a colony into Italy, under the con- 
duct of Tyrrhenus, the son of Atys : who 
planted in that country first called Tyrrhe- 
nia, and since Tuscany. ; . 

7. The Pheenicians, by reason of their 
maritime situation, were great adventurers 
at s¢a, trading in almost all parts of the 
then known world; they are said to have 
been the first navigators, and first builders 
of ships: they first invented open vessels ; 


the Egyptians ships with decks, and gallies _ 


with two banks of oars upon a. side, 
_ great ships of burden were first made by 
the Cyprians : cock boats and skiffs by 
the Illyrians or Liburnians: brigantines 
by the Rhodians : light barks by the Cy- 
renians : men of war by the Pamphilians. 
‘As for tackle, the Boeotians invented the 
oar; Dedalus of Crete, masts and sails ; 
Anacharsis grappling hooks ; the !’uscans 
anchors. , The rudder, helin, and art of 
steering, was the invention of Ty phis, the 
chief pilot in the famous Argo, who, noting 
that a kite, when she flew, guided her 
whole body by her tail, effected that in 
the devices o! art which he had observed 
in the works of nature. 

8. The Sicilians were heretofore fa- 
mous for many notable inventions. Pliny 
_ ascribes to them the finding out of hour- 
glasses ;. and Plutarch of military engines, 
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which were brought to great perfection 
by Archimedes, their, countryman. Pala- 
medes, the son of Nauplius. is - said to 
have first instituted centinels in an army, 
and was the first inventor of the watch- 
word : the battle-axe was first found out 
by Penthesilea, queen of the Amazons, 
who came to the siege of Troy in aid of 
king Priamus, where she was slain by 
Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles. 

9. The dyeing of purple was first in- 
vented at Tyre, and that, as Julius Pol- 
lux saith, bya mere accident. A dog 
having seized upon the fish called Conchi- 
lis or Purpura, had thereby stained his 
lips with that delightful colour: this led to 
the discovery, and it was afterwards the 
richest and most desirable colour to per- 
sons of the greatest quality, for ages to- 
gether. 

10 The inhabitants of Sidon are said 
to be the first mak rs of glass, the mate- 
rials of the work being brought hither 
from the sands of a river running not 
far from’ Ptolemais, and only made fusible 
in this city. About Anno Dom. 662, one 
Benault, a foreign bishop (but of what 
place I find not), brought the mystery of 
making glass into England, to the great 
beautifying of our houses and churches. 

11. For verses, ard writing in that way, 
Aristotle ascribes the first making ef pasto- 
ral eclogues to the Sicilians. Arion, an 
excellent musician and eminent poct, ig 
said to be the first inventor of tragedies, 
and the author of the verse called Dithy- 
rambic : Sappho, an heroic woman, and 
called the tenth muse, was the author of 
the verse called Sapphic : and Adelm, the 
‘first bishop of Sherborn (when taken out 
ot the bishoprick of Winchester by king 
Ina his kinsman), was the first of our Eng- 
glish nation who wrote in Latin, and the 
first that taught Englishmen to make 
Latin verse, according to his promise, 


Primus ¢go in patriam mecum modo vita supersit, 
Aonio rediens deducam vertice Musas. 


** If life me last that I do see that native soil of 
mine, 

From Aon tops J’il first with me bring down the 
Muses nine.” 


12. Unto the Flemings we are indebted 
for the making of cloth, which we learnt 


_(5.) Heyl. Cosm. p. 630. Gatlt. Tab. Chron. p, 533.—6(6.) Herod. 1.1. p. 40, 41.—(7.) “Heyle 
Cosm. p. 1o15.—(8.) Ibid. p. 83.—(9.) Ibid. p. 691.—(10,) Ful. Ch. Hist 1. 3. cent. 7. p. 84.— 
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of them, and.also for arras . hangings ; 
Dornix, the making of worsted sayes, and 
tapestries ; they restored masic and found 
out divers musical instruments. ‘To them 
belongeth also the invention of, clocks, 
watches, chariots, the laying on of colours 
with oil, and the working of pictures in 
glass, 

13. Brachygraphy, or the art of writing 
by short characters, is said by Dion to be 
invented by Meczenas, the great favourite 
of Augustus Cesar, ad celeritatem scri- 
bendi, ‘< For the speedier dispatch of writ- 
ing.” Isidor ascribes it to Aguila, the 
freedman of this Mecenas ; and to Ter- 
tius, Persannius, and Philargius, who had 
added to this invention ; yet had. all they 
their chief information from Tullius Tito, 
a freedman of Cicero’s,: who had under- 
taken and compassed it in the propositions, 
but went no further. At. the last it was 
perfected by Seneca, who brought this art 
into order and method, the whole volume 
of his contractions consisting of five thou- 
sand words. 

14. The boiling and baking of sugar, 
as it is now used, is not above three hun- 
dred years old, and the refining of it more 
new than that, and was first found out 
by a Venetian in the days of our fathers’; 
who is said to have got above 100,000 
crowns by this invention, and to have 
left his sona knight; before which our an- 
cestors (not having such Juxurious palates) 
sometimes made use of rough sugar as it 
comes from the canes, but most com- 
monly contented themselves with honey. 

15. Paper was the invention of the 


Egyptians : for on the banks of the river . 


Nilus grew those sedgy weeds called Pa- 
piri, which have since given name. to 
paper. By means of this invention, 
Ptolemy Philadelphus was enabled to make 
_ his excellent library at Alexandria; but 

understanding that Attalus, king of Per- 
gamus (by the benefit of this Egyptian 
paper) strove to exceed him in this kind 
of munificence, he prohibited the carrying 
it out of Egypt. Hereupon Attalus in- 
vented the use of parchment, made of the 
skins of calves and sheep, from the ma- 
terials called membranze, and Pergamena, 
from the place where it was invented. 
The convenience hereof was the cause 
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that in a short time the Egyptian. paper’ 


was worn out of use, in place whereof 
succeeded our paper made of rags, the 
author of which excellent invention our 
ancestors have forgotten to commit to me- 
mory. My lord Bacon...reckons_ . this 
amongst the singularities of art, so that of 
all artificial matters there is scarce any. 
thing like this; it derives its pedigree from 
the dunghill— | 


Usque adeo magnarum sordent primordia rerum. 


16. Amongst all the productions and 
inventions of human wit, there is none 
more admirable and useful than writing ; 
by means whereof a man may copy out 
his very thoughts, utter his mind with- 
out opening his mouth, and signify his 
pleasure at a thousand miles distance, and 
this by the help of twenty-four letters, and 
fewer in some places: by various joining 
and combining of which letters, all words 
that are utterable and imaginable may be 
framed. or the several ways of joining 
and combining these letters, do amount 
(as Ciavius the Jesuit hath taken the pains 
to compute) to 5852616738497664000 
ways, so that all things that are in hea- 
ven or earth ; that are, or were, or shall 
be ; that can be uttered or imagined, may 


be expressed and signified by the help of ~ 


this marvellous alphabet, which may be 
described in the compass of a farthing. 
It seems this miracle has lost its master, 
being put down with the inventa adespota, 
by Thomas Read, and thus sung by him : 


a 
Quisguis erat, meruit senii transcendere metas, 
Et fati nescire modum, qui mystica primus 
Sensa animidocuit, magicis signare figuris, 


That is, 


Whoe’er he was that first did shew the way,’ 
T’express, by such like magic marks, our mind, 
Deserv'd reprieve unto a longer day, 4 
Than fate to mortals mostly has assign’d, 


17. Archimedes, the Syracusan, was 
the first. inventor of the sphere, of which 
instrument .he made one of that art and 
bigness, that a man, standing within, 
might easily perceive the motions of every 


celestial orb, and an admirable agreement 


betwixt art and nature; this rare inven- 
tion is celebrated by the praises of many; 


(12.) Heyl. Cosm. p. 361.—(13.) Ibid. 1. 4. p. 021.—(14.) Ibid. p. 1003.—(15.) Ibid. p. 925. Hist.. 


of Manual Arts, c. 4, p. 57.—(16.) Ibid. p. 46, 47. 
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but especially by Claudian, in an epigram 


he hath on purpose compose upon it, of 


which this is part: 


Jupiter in parvo cum cernerat AEthera vitro, 
Risit & ad superos talia dicta dedit ; 

Huccine mortalis progressa potentia cure, 
Jam meus in fragili luditur orbe labor, &c. 


ene 


18. © Gloves, according to some, had 
a very early origin, being mentioned, .as 
they imagiiie, in the 108th Psalm, where 
the royal prophet declares he will cast his 
shor over Edom. They even go higher, 
supposing them to have been used in the 
times of the Judges, Ruth, chap. iv. v.. 7. 
where it is said, it was the custom for a 
man to’take off his shoe, and give it to 
his neighbour, as a token of redeeming or 
exchanging any thing.. They tell us the 
word, which in these two texts is usu 


ally translated shoe, is by the Chaldee 


paraprast in the latter, rendered glove. 


Casaubon is of opinion, that gloves were 
worn by the Chaldeans, because the word 
here mentioned is in the Talmud Lexicon 
explained, the clothing of the hand. But 
it must be confessed all these are mere 
conjectures. Mp a) ; 
Xenophon, however, gives a clear and 
distinct account of gloves. Speaking of 
the manners of the Persians, he gives, as 
a proof of their effeminacy, that not satis- 
fied. with covering their head. and feet, 
they guarded their hands’ also against the 
cold, by means of thick gloves, Homer, 
speaking of Laertes at work in his garden, 
represents him with gloves on his hands 
to secure them from thorns. Vano *, an 
antient writer, is an evidence in favour of 
their, antiquity among the Romans, as he 
says, that olives gathered with the naked 
hand are preferable to those gathered with 
gloves. Athendus speaks of a celebrated 
glutton, who always came to table with 
gloves on his hands, that he might be able 
to handle and eat the meat while hot, and 
devour more than the rest of the com- 
pany. 
._ These authorities show that the an- 
tients were not strangers to gloves, though 
perhaps the ‘use of them might not be so 
common as among us. . Musonius, a phi- 
losopher who lied at the close of the first 
gentury, among | other invectives against 
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the corruption of the age, says, “ It isa 
shame that ‘persons in- perfect health 
should clothe their hands and feet with 
soft and hairy coverings. Their conveni+ 
ence, however, soon brought them into 
general use. Pliny the younger informs 
uisy in‘an account of his uncle’s journey to 
Vesuvius, that his secretary sat by. him, 
ready to write down whatever occurred 
remarkable, and that he had gloves on his 
hands, that the coldness of the weather 
might not impede his business. 

In the beginning of the ninth century, 
the use of gloves was become so universal, 


that the church thought a regulation in 


that part of dress necessary. In the reign 
of Louis le Debonnaire the council of 
Aix ordered that the monks should wear 
gloves made of sheep-skin only. . 

In different periods gloves have been 
applied to various purposes. Giving pos- 
session by the delivery of a glove, pre- 
vailed in several parts of Christendom in 
later ages. In the year 1002, the bishops 
of Paderbom and Moncereo, were put into 
possession of their uses by receiving a 
glove. ‘They were thought so essential 
a part of the episcopal habit, that some 
abbots. in France, presuming to wear- 
gloves, the council of Poitiers interposed 
in the affair, and forbade them the use of 
them, on the same footing with the ring 
and sandals, as being peculiar to bi- 


shops. | 


M. Farin observes, that the custom of 
blessing gloves at the coronation of the . 
kings of France, was a remain of the east- 
ern practice of investiture by a glove. A 
remarkable instance of this ceremonyis re= 
corded in the history of Germany. The | 
unfortunate Conradin was deprived of his 
crown and life, by the usurper Mainfroy. 
When ‘he ascended the scaffold, the in- 


jured prince lamented his hard fate, as- 


serted his right to the crown; and, asato- 
ken of investiture, threw his glove among 
the crowd, begging it might be conveyed 


to some of his relations, who might re- 


venge his death, 1t was taken up bya 
knight, who brought it to Peter, king of 
Arragon, afterwards crowned at Palermo, 

As the delivery of gloves was once a 
part of the ceremony used in giving pos- 
session, the depriving a person of them 
was a mark of divesting him of his office 


and degrading him. Andrew Herkley, » 


(15.) Heyl, Cosm. p, 84, Claud. Ep. p, 36%—* De Re Rustica, lib, 2. cap. 55. 
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earl of Carlisle, was in the reign of Edward 
II. impeached for holding a correspond- 
ence with the Scots,and condemned to die 
as atraitor. Walsingham relating other cir- 
cumstances of his degradation, says, his 
spurs were cut off with a hatchet, and 
his gloves and shoes were taken off, &c. 
&c. ) 

Another use of gloves was in a duel; 
en which occasion he who threw one 
down was thereby understood to give de- 
fiance, and he who took it up to accept 
the challenge. 

Challenging, by the glove, was conti- 
nued down to the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth, as appears by an account given’ by 
Spelman of a duel appointed to be fought 
in Tothill-fields in the year 1571. The 
dispute was concerning some lands in the 
county of Kent. The plaintiffs appeared 
in court, and demanded a single combat ; 
one of them threw down his glove, which 
the other immediately took up, carried 
offon the point of his sword, and the day 
of fighting was appointed ; but the mat- 
ter was adjusted in an amicable manner 
by the judicious interference of the queen, 

One ceremony however still remains, in 
which a challenge is given by a glove; 
namely, at the coronation of the kings of 
England. On this occasion his majesty’s 
champion, completely armed and well 
mounted, enters Westminster-hall, and 
proclaims, that if any man shall deny 
the prince’s title to the crown, he is 
ready to maintain and defend it by 
single combat. After this declaration he 
throws down his glove, or gauntlet, as a 
token of defiance. 

This custom of challenging by the 
glove is still in use in some parts of the 
world. It iscommon in Germany, on re- 
ceiving an affront, to send a glove to the 
offending party, as a challenge toa duel. 

-The last use of gloves to be mentioned 
here, was for carrying the hawk, whic 
is very antient. | 

In former times princes, and other great 
men, took so much pleasure in carrying 
the hawk on their hand, that some of them 
have chosen to be represented in this atti- 


tude. Thereis amonument of Philip the 


First of France still remaining, on which 

he is represented at full length on his 

tomb, holding a glove in his hand. 
Mr. Chambers says, that formerly 
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judges were forbid to wear gloves on the 
bench. No reason is assigned for this 
prohibition. Our judges lie under no such 
restraint ; for both they, and the rest of 
the court, make no difficulty of receiving 
gloves from the sheriffs, whenever the ses- 
sion or assize concludes, without sen- 
tence of death being passed upon any 
one, which is called a. Maiden Assize. 
This custom is of great antiquity. 

Our curious antiquarian has also pre- _ 
served a very singular anecdote concerning 
gloves. He informs us, that at present 
it is not safe to enter the stables of princes 
without pulling off the gloves. He does 
not, indeed, tell us\in what the danger 
consists. But it has been explained by a 
German; he says, it is an antient establigh- 
ed custom in Germany, that whoever en- 
ters the stables of a prince or great man 
with his gloves on his hands, is obliged 
to forfeit them, or redeemthem by a fee to 
the servants. The same custom is ob- 
served in some places on the death of the 
stag ; in which case the gloves, if not taken 
off, are redeemed. by money given to the 
huntsmen and keepers. This was prac- 
tised in France, and the late king never 
failed to pull off one of his gloves on that 
occasion: the reason of this ceremony is 
not known. 

We meet with the term glove-money 
in our old records, by which is meant mo- 
ney given tothe servants to buy gloves. 


_ This, no doubt, gave rise to the saying of 


giving a pair of gloves, to signify mak- 
ing a present for some favour or ser- 
vice. 

T’o the honour of the glove it has more 
than once been admitted as a term of the 
tenure, or holding of lands. One Bortran, 
who came over with William the Con- 
queror, held the manor of Farnham. Royal 
by the service of providing a glove for the 
king’s right-hand on the day of his coro- 
nation, and supporting the same hand that 
day, while the king held the royal scep- 
tre. In the year1177, Simon de Mertin 
gave a grant of his lands in consideration 
of fifteen shillings, one pair of white 
gloves at Easter, and one pound of cums 


_min *, 


19. Literary journals were invented 

in France. The ft scheme of a work of - 
this kind was formed by Donis de Sallo, 
ecclesiastical counsellor of the parliament 


* Curiositics of Literature, vol. i. p. 4044 


of 
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uf Paris. On the 30th of May 1665 ap- 
peared the first number of his Journal des 
Savans ; and what is remarkable, he pub- 
lished his first essay under the name of 
the Sieur de Hedouville, who was his foot- 
man. From this one might suppose that 
he entertained but a faint hope of its suc- 
cess ; or, perhaps, thought that the scur- 
rility of criticism might be sanctioned by 
the character ofits supposed author: The 
work, however, met with so favourable 
_ -areception, that Sallo had the satisfaction 
of seeing it the next yearimitated through- 
out Europe, and his Journal at the same 
time translated into various languages. 
But Sallo’s animadversions were given 
with such malignity of wit, and asperity 
of criticsim, that the journal excited loud 
~murmurs3 and Sallo, after having published 
his third number, found such a host of 
irritated authors taking up arms against 
him, that he was glad to abdicate the 
chair of criticism. 

The reign of his successor, the Abbé 
Gallois, intimidated, no doubt, by the 
fate of Sallo, was of a milder kind.. He 
contented himself with giving the let- 


ters of the works, accompanied with ex-. 


tracts. . 

The Journal of Leipsic, entitled the 
Acta Eruditorum, appeared in 1682, un- 
der the direction of the learned Men- 
_kenius, professor in the university of that 

~ city. The celebrated Bayle undertook a 
similar work in 1684, and hig Mouwwvelles 


j de la République de Lettres on the first of - 


May that year. | M 
This work was every where well re- 
ceived, but was discontinued by the au- 
thor. in 1687. After he had published 
thirty-six volumes in 12mo. others conti- 
nued it to 1710,when it was finally closed. 
A Mr. de la Roche formed an 
English Journal, entitled Memoirs of 
Literature, about the commencement of 
this century, which is well spoken of in the 
Bibliotheque Raisonnée. It was afterwards 
continued by Mr. Reid, under the title of 
_ the Present State of the Republic of Let- 
ters. He succeeded very well; but being 
_ obliged to make a voyage to China, it 
interrupted his useful labours. He was 
q mascots by Messrs. Campbel and Web- 
ster; but the latter being dismissed, it 
_ was again resumed by Mr. Campbel. 


‘y (ig.) Curiosities of Literature, vol. i. p. 96. 
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SCHAAR ie, tae Se 
Of the admirable Works of some curious 
Artists. 


WHeEn learning (as to the generality) 
was at a kind of lower ebb in the world, 
it Was common for such as had had a 
tore than ordinary knowledge in the 
mathematics, to pass. amongst. the: vulgar 
sort as men that were devoted to conjura- . 
tion and necromancy. The illiterate could 
not believe that to be any lawfal art which 
trod so near upon the heels of riature, and 
whose wonderful productions transcended 
the measure of their reason. Since then, 
the times have been more favourable to_ 
learning, and thereby art improved to that - 
height, as. some of the following exams 
ples will discover. ie 

1. Petrus Ramus tells us of a wooden 
eagle and an irdn fly, made by Regiomon- 
tanus, a famous mathematician of Nurem- 
berg, whereof the first flew forth out of 
the city aloft in the air, met the empe- 
ror Maximilian a good way off, coming 
towards it; and having saluted him, re- 
turned again, waiting on him to the city 
gates. The second, at a feast, whereto 
he had invited his familiar frierids, flew 
forth from his hand, and taking a round, 
returned thither again, to the great asto- 
nishment of the beholders : both which 
the excellent pen of the noble Du Bartas 
rarely expressed : 
Why should I not that wooden eagle mention, 

A learned Gerinan’s late admir’d invention, 
Which mounting from his fist that framed hery_. 
Flew far to meet the German emperor ? 

And, having met him, with her nimble train 
And pliant wings turning about again, 

Follow’d him close unto the castle gate 

Of Nuremberg ; whom all their:shews of state, 
Streets hang’d with arras, arches curious built, 


Grey-headed senate, and youths gallantries, 
Grac’d not so muchas only this device. 


He goes on, and thus describes the fly : 


Once as this artist, more with mirth than meaty 

Feasted some friends whom he esteemed great, 

Forth from his hand an iron fly flew out; ‘ 

Which having flown a perfect round-about, 

With weary wings return’d unto her master: ' ” 

Andas judicious on his arm he plac’d her. 

O! wit divine, thatin the narrow womb 

Ofa small fly, could find sufficient room 

For all those springs, wheels, counterpoise and 
chains, ; : 

Which stood instead of life, and blood, and veins ! 


(1.) Pet. Ram, Schol. Math. |: 2.» Hakew, Ap. L 3, c, 10. § 1. p, 228, Versteg. Rest. of Decayed 


 Antellig. c. 2. p. 53, 


Heyl. Gosm. p. 399. 
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. 2. The silver sphere (a most exquisite 
piece of art, which was sent by the em- 
peror Ferdinand to Solyman the great 
Turk) is mentioned by Paulus Jovius and 
Sabellicus. It was carried (as they write) 
by twelve men unframed, and reframed 
in the grand seignor’s presence by the 
maker of it; who likewise delivered him 
a book, containing the mystery of using 
it; of which Du Bartas writes thus : 


Nor may we smother or forget ungrately, 

The heav’n of silver that was stnt but lately, 
Frem Ferdinando, as a famous work, 

Unto Byzantium, to the greatest'Turk ; 
Wherein a sprite still moving toand fro, 

Made al) the engine orderly to go. 

And though one sphere did aiways slowly glide, 
And contrary the other swiftly slide ; 

Yet still the stars kept all their courses even, 
With the true courses of the stars in heaven. 
The Sun, there shifting in the zodiac, 

His shining houses never did forsake 

His pointing path ; there in a month his sister 
Fulfill’d her course ; and, changing oft her lustre, 
And form of face, now larger, lesser soon, 
Follow’d the changes of the other moon. 


3, Inthe twentieth year of queen Eli- 
gabeth, Mark Scaliot, ablacksmith, made 
a lock, consisting of eleven pieces of 

-jron, steel and brass, all which, together 
with a pipe-key to it, weighed but one 
grain of gold: -he made also a chain of 


gold, consisting of forty-three links, . 


whereunto having fastened the lock and 
key before-mentioned, he put the chain 
about a flea’s neck, which drew them all 
with: ease. All these together, lock and 
key, chain ‘and flea, being. weighed, the 
weight of them was but one grain and a 
half, “i Hoh abel: 
4, Callicrates used to make: pismires, 
and other such little creatures out of ivory, 
with that: wonderful: artifice, that other 
men could not discern one yart from an- 
other without the help of glasses. 

5. Myrmecides was also excellent in 
that kind of workmanship. He wrought 
out of ivory, a chariot with four wheels 
and as many horses, in so small a com- 
pass, | 
with her wings. ‘The same man mace a 
ship, with all her tackling to it, so small 
that a bee might hide it with her wings, 

6. Praxiteles was a curious worker in 


(2.) Hakew. Apol. 1. 
Plin. 1.7. ¢. 21. p. 167. iste | 
—(6.) Plin. 1. 7. c. 38. p.175 —(7.) Citesi. Opus. 

Cam. Brit.in Yorks. Lud, Viv. 


that a fly might cover them all 


de, Civ. Dei. 1,21. ¢. 6.—(9.) Full. Worth. p. 264. 
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imagery ; he made a statue of Venus for 


the Gnidians so lively, that a cértain young 
man became so amorous of it, that the 
excess of his love deprived him of his 
senses. ‘This piece of art was’ esteemed 
at that rate by king Nicomedes, that 
whereds -the Gnidians owed him a vast 
sum of money, he offered to take that 
statue in full satisfaction for his debt. 

7. Cedrenus makes mention of a lamp, 
which (together with an image of Christ) 
_was found at Edessa, in the rcign of Justi- 
‘nian the emperor. It was set over a cer- 
tain gate there, and privily inclosed, as 
appeared by the date of it, soon after 
Christ was crucified : it was found burn- 
ing (as it had done for five hundred years 
before) by the soldiers of Cosroes, king of 
Persia, by whom also the oil was taken 
out/and east into the fire; which occa- 
sioned such a plague, as brought death 
upon almost all the forces of Cosroes. 

8. At the demolition of our monasteries 
here in England, there was found in the 
supposed monument of Constantius Chlo- 
rus (father to the great Constantine) a 
burning lamp which was thought to have 
continued burning there ever since his 
burial, which is about three hundred 
-years after Christ. The ancient Romans 
used in that manner to preserve lights in 
their sepulchres a long time, by the oil of 
gold, resolved by art intoa liquid substance. 

g. Arthur Gregory, of Lyme, in the 
county of Dorset, had the admirable art 
of forcing the seal of a letter, yet so invisi- 


bly, that it still. appeared a virgin to the © 


exactest beholder. Secretary Walsingham 
made great use of him about the packets 
which passed from foreign parts to Mary 
queen of Scotland. He,had a pension 
paid for his good service out of the ex- 
chequer, and died at Lyme about the be- 
ginning of the reign of king James. | 

10. Cornelius Van Drebble, that rare 
artist, made a kind of organ that would 
make an excellent symphony of itself, be- 
ing placed in the oven air, and clear sun, 
without the fingering of an» ofganist ; 
which was (as is conceived) by the means 
of air inclosed, and the strictures of the 


beams rarefying the same ; for in a shady — 


place it ‘would yield no music, but only 


3.c.10.§ 1. p. 274. Versteg.c. 2. 2. p. 52.—(3.) Fayth. Ann. p. 128.—(4.) j 
Ablian. Var. Hist. 1. 1. c.17. p. 13.-—(5.) 


Med. p- 63, 64.—(8.) Hake. Apol. |e 2. Cc. S., § 
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where the sun-beams had the liberty to 
play upon it, as we read of Memnon’s statue. 
11. © I remember,” saith Clavius, 
«‘ that while (as yet) I was but young, 
and studied the mathematics ? for the great 
honour we had of Alexander Farnesius, 
we had invited that prince into our school, 
and amongst other gifts dnd shows that 
were presented him by the ingenious, a 
mathematical one was imposed upon. me. 
Then was it that the foree of a concave 
mirror was happily serviceable to me: 
for by the virtue and power of it I erect- 
ed on high the name of Alexander Far- 
nesius, and impressed it in the air, all the 
letters of it being radjant and shining. It 
was a Monument indeed, but only of our 
observation and honour to, but very short 
of the greatness of the Farnesian family.” 
2. dis highness the duke of Hoistein 
hath ordered a giobe to be made in the ci- 
\ ty of Gottorp. [tis a double globe, made 
of copper, ten feet anda half in diameter ; 
so that within it ten persons might sit at 
table, which with the seats about it 1s 
placed in the nadir, or lower pole ot the 
horizon: there a.man may see (by means 
of an ‘horizontal circle within the globe) 
how the stars and sun itself, out of its cen- 
tre, moves in its path, and riseth and set- 
teth regularly. [he motion of this globe 
exactly followeth that of the heavens, and 
deriveth that motion from certain wheels, 
driven by water, which is drawa out of a 
mountain hard by. Tht 
7 13. There was at Liege, anno 1635, a 
: religious aud industrious man of the So- 
ciety of Jesus, named Linus, by birth an 
- Englishman, 
“a vial or glass of water, wherein a little 
~ globe did float, with the twenty-four let- 
ters of the alphabet described upon it : on 
the inside of the vial was an index or 
stile, to which the globe did turn and: move 
itself, at the period of every hour, with 
that letter which denoted the hour of the 


dayi@sticcessively ; as though this little 
gloBe kept pace and time with the hea- 
yenly motions’, And Kircher himself 
_@ hd@a vessel. of water, in which (just 
even with the surface of the water) 
_ were the twenty-four hours described, A 
piece of cork was set upon the water, and 
therein were put some seeds of the helio~ 


trope, or’sun-flower, which, like the flower 


r 


i 


happily. 


“ Fe had,” saith Kircher, , 
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itself, did turn the cork about, according 


_ to’the course of the sun, and with its mo- 


tion point out the day. 

14, “ I will shew an experiment,” saith 
Galileo, ‘ which my last leisure hours 
did produce;” and so calling his servant he 
give him his cloak, and taking out around . 
box, he went directly to the window, up- 
on which at that time the sun shone ; and 
opening the box towards the sun, till such 
time as it had received the light of it, he 
desired that the room should be. made as 
dark as might be: which done, turning to 
Clavius, then with him, *“ Did you not 
desire,’ said he, ‘* that something should 
be shewed or made by us to-day? Pardon 
the extravagancy of the word; behold here 
the work of the first day :” * Let there be 
light,’ and opening the concave box, a 
light shot itself into the dark, and ascended 
by degrees as a vapour that is kindled by 
the sun. As soon as it disappeared, there 
was a great applause made him, by all the 
assistants that were then in presence, 

15. 1 will produce,” saith. Greniber- 
gius, ‘* an experiment concerning voice, 
which I infused into a statue; it was not 
made of brass or solid marble, but of 
plaister, that so the winding receptacles of 


the voice (as it were included in the hollow 


belly) might receive the percussians of 
sounds, and render them again the more 
I therefore put words into this 
ductory of the voice, as the distances of 
breath would permit, and so again I in- 
fused others at the like intervals, I then 
closely stopped uptheentrance of the voices 
at last, after divers windings, and various, 
inflections, and such impediments as pro- — 
moted the design, what I had spoken, 
came to the head and face of the statue; 
and forasmuch as the force of the words 
was sharp, and that there was a succession 
of spirits, they did very expeditiously 
move the jaws and the tongue, (which 
were made moveable for that purpose) 
even to the variety of syllables.”’ 
16. Janellus Turrianus, a great master 
in the mathematics, did usually delight the 
emperor Charles the Fifth with miracles of 
study ; sometimes he sent wooden sparr ws 
into the emperor’s dining-room, which 
flew about there and returned ; at other 
times he caused little armed men to muster | 
themselves upon the table, and artificially 


10.) Hist Man, Arts, c. 3. p. 33.—(12.) Olea. Travels, p.339.—(18-) Gass. in Poiresk, 1, 5. p. 1854 
list. Man, Arts, ¢.1- ps 10, 144—-(44.) Fortes. i AC. Ps 423s——(15.) Ibid. ps 143. 
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move according to the discipline of war ; 
which was done so beyond example, that 
the superior of the religious house of St. 
Jerome, being ignorant in the mysteries of 
that art, suspected it for witchcraft. 

17. There were some young. scholars 
with Albertus Durer, one of which. (as it 
Was usual with him) gave eyidence of his 
strength in divers trials. Durer stroking 
him on the head, “ Come,’ said he, * let 
us see if.you ‘can do a very smail matter ;” 
and showed him two little tables of brass, 
the one laid upon the ‘other, ** Take,” 

‘said he, “hold on the uppermost, and. se- 
ver it from the other that is under it.” 
When he had assayed it, but in vain, and 
though he used more strength, yet found 
it was all one, the young man told him, 
** That he had deluded him, for the two 
tablets were rivetted together;’’ and there- 
upon he desisted the further trial. When 
Durer himself, bending them downwards, 
easily performed it; for both being exactly 
polished, they slipped one from the other, 

18. There was an artificer in Rome who 
snade vessels of glass of so tenacious a tem- 
per, that they were as little liable to be 
broken as those that are made of gold and 
silver : when therefore he had made a vial 

_of this purer sort, and such as he thought 
worthy a present of Cesar alone, he was 
admitted into the presence of the then em- 
peror Tiberius; the gift was praised, and 
the skilful hand of the artist applauded, 
and the donation of the giver accepted. 
Whe artist, that he might enhance the 


wonder of the spectators, and promote _ 


himself yet further in the favour of the 
emperor, desired the vial out of Czsar’s 
hand, and threw it with such force against 
‘the floor, that the solidest metal would 
have received some damage or bruise there- 
by. Caesar was not only amazed but af- 
frighted with the act; but he taking up 
the vial from the ground (which was not 
broken, but only bruised together, as if the 
substance of the glass had put on the tem- 
perature of brass), he drew out an_instru- 
ment from his bosom, and beat it out to 
its former figure. This dane, he imagined 
that he had ¢onquered the world, as be- 
lieving that he had merited an acquaintanee 
with Cesar, and raised the admiration of 
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all the beholders: but it fell out otherwise; 
for the emperor enquired if any other per 
son besides himself was privy to the like 
tempering of glass? When he had told him 
‘©No,” he’ commanded to strike off his 
head, saying, ** That should this artifice 


come once to be known, gold and silver. 


would be of as little value as the dirt of the 
street.’ Long after this, viz. 1610, we 
read, that amongst other rare presents, 


then sent from the sophy of Persia to the 
_king of Spain, were six glasses of malle~ 


able glass, so exquisitely tempered that 
they could not be broken, ; 

19. At Dantzic, a city of Prussia, Mr. 
Morrison. (an ingenious traveller of this 
nation) sent a mill, which without help of 
hands did saw boards, having an tron 
wheel, which did not only drive the saw, 
but also did hook in and turn the boards 
unto the saw. Dr. John Dee mentions the 
like seen’ by him at Prague; but whether 
the mill moved by wind or water. is set 
down by neither of them. 


20. At the mint of Segovia in® Spain, 


there is an engine that moves by water, so - 


artificially made, that one part of it dis- 
tends an ingot of gold into that breadth 
and thickness as is requisite to make) coin 
of. It delivereth the plate that it hath 
wrought unto another that printeth the 


figure of the coin upon it ; and from thence 


it is turned over to another that cutteth 
it according to the print in due shape ‘and 
weight ; and, lastly, the several pieces 
fall into a coffer in another room, where the 
officer whose charge it is finds treasure 
ready coined, 

21. Oswaldus Norhingerus,’ the most 
excellent artisan of this or any former ages, 
made 1600 dishes of turned ivory, all per= 
fect and complete in every part; yet sosmall, 


‘thin, and slender, that all of them were in- 


cluded at once ina cup turned out of a pep= 
per corn of the common bigness. Johannes 


Carolus Shad, of Mitelbrach, carried this — 


wonderful work with him to Rome, shewed 
it to pope Paul the Fifth, who saw and 
counted them all by the help of a pair of 
spectacles; they were so little as to be al- 
most invisible to the eye. He then gave 
liberty to as many as would, to see them, 


amongst whom were GasparScioppius, and. 


(16.) Hist. Man. Arts, c. 2. p.22. Habing. Obs. on Hist. p. 157, 158.—(17.) Scal. de Sub. in Card. 
Exer.- 333. p. 1061,—(18.) Peter Say, p. 68, 69. Plin.1. 36. c. 26. Sueton. in Tiberio. Xiph. in Tib. 
p. 56. Knowl. Turk. Hist. p. 1273.—(19.) Hist, Man, Arts, c. 3. p. 33.--(20.) Sir Kenelm Digby’s 


Bodies, ¢. 23. p, 207, 


Johannes: 


om | 
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Johannes Faber, of Bamberge, physician in 
Rome, y ; 

22. Johannes Baptista Ferrarius, a je- 
suit, not long since shewed openly, can- 
nons of wood with their carriages, wheels, 
and all other their military furniture (small 
and slender ones you must think), for 
twenty-five of these, together with thirty 
cups turned out of wood, and neatly made, 
were all together contained and included 
in one’single pepper-corn, which yet was 
suchas exceeded not the common bigness. 

23, “ George Whitehead, an English- 
man, made a ship with all her tackling to 
move itself on a table, with rowers plying 
the oars, a woman playing on the lute, and 
a little whelp crying on the deck,” saith 
Schottus in his Itinerary. 

24, The grounds of chymical philosophy 
go thus: that salt, sulphur, and mercury, 
are the principles into which all things do 
resolve; and that the radical ‘and original 
moisture whereby the first principle of salt 


consisteth, cannot be consumed by calcina- 


tion; but the forcible tinctures and impres- 
sioas of things, as colour, taste, smell; nay, 
and the very forms themselves, are invisibly 
kept in store in this firm and vital princi- 
ple. To make this good by experiment, 
they take a rose, gillyflower, or any kind 
of plant whatsoever ; they take this sim- 
ple in the spring-time in its fullest and 
most congruous consistence ; they beat the 
whole plant in a mortar, root, stalks, 
flowers, leaves, and all, till it be reduced to 
a confused mass, Then, after maceration, 
fermentation, separation, and other work- 
ings of art, there is extracted a kind of 
ashes, or salt, including these forms and 
tinctures, under their power and chaos. 
These ashes are put up in-glasses, written 
upon with the several names of the herbs 
or plants, and sealed hermetically ; that is, 


~ the mouth of the glass heated in the fire, 
_ and then the neck of it wrung about close, 


which they call the seal of Hermes their 


- master, When yoy would see any of these 
vegetables again, they“apply a candle or 


soft fire to the glass, and you shall pre- 
sently perceive the herbs or plants by little 
and little to rise up again out of their salt 
or ashés, in their several proper forms, 


springing up as at first, but in a shorter. 


time than they didin the field, But re- 


_ move the glass from the fire, immediately 
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they return to their own chaos again. And 
though this went for a great secret in the 
time of Quercetan, yet Gaffarell saith; 


“© That now it is no’ rare matter;” ‘for 


Monsieur de Claves, one of the most ex- 
cellent chymists of these days, used to 
make shew of this at any time. 

25. There was one in queen Elizabeth’s 
time that wrote the Ten Commandnients, 
the Creed, the Pater Noster,-the queen’s 
name, and the year of OurLord, within the 
compass of a penny ; and gave her majesty 
a pair of spectacles of such an artificial 
making, that by the help thereof she did 
plainly and distinctly discern every letter. 

26, One Francis Alumnus was so no= 
table in the mystery of writing, that he 
wrote the Apostle’s Creed, and the four- 
teen first verses of St. John’s Gospel, in 
the compass of a penny, and in full words: 
this he did in the presence of the emperor 
Charles the Fifth, and pope Clement the 
Seventh, as is related by Gelebrard in his 
chronology, and Simon Marolus out of 
him, who had also in his own possession 
such a miracle (as he calls it), or the very 
same, I believe; for in his twenty-fourth 
colloquy, these are his words: Nos dome 
idem miraculum servamus, “1 have the 
same miracle at home in my keeping.” 

27. There are certain «oli sclopi, or 
wind-muskets, which some have devised 


to shoot bullets without powder, or any - 


thing else but wind or air compressed in 
the bore of it, or injected by a soring ; and 
these, they say, discharge with as much 
force as others with powder. The descrip- 
tion of their construction may be seen in 
all treatises on pneumatics, 

28, I saw at Leghorna clock, brought 
thither by a German to be sold, which had 
so many rarities in it,,as I should never 


‘have believed if my own eyes had not seen 


it; for, besides an infinite number of 
strange motions, which appeared not at all 
to the eye, you had there a company of 


shepherds, some of which played on the 


bagpipe, with such harmony and exquisite 
motion of the fingers, as that one would 


have thought they had been alive : others — 


danced by couples, keeping exact time and 
measure ; whilst others capered and leaped 
up and down with so much nimbleness, 
that my~ spirits were wholly ravished with 
the sight.” 


3 Di 7m id. p: 67, 68.—(23.) Hist. Man. 
21.) Petr. Servii Dissert. de Ung. Armario, p. 66, 67- (22.) Ibid. p. 67, oe 
pris rs 12. p. aos.) Dr. Heylin’s Life of K.Charles, p. 1.—(26.) Hist, Man, Arts, c. 3. Pp. 43. 


(27.) Ibid. p. 34. —(28.) Gaffar. Curios. ¢. 7. py 230. 
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29. There was a clock, which was the 
great and excellent work of Copernicus, in 
which there was not only to be heard a 
number of different sounds, occasioned by 
its various motions, but also most exactly 
to be discovered the motions of all the ce- 
lestial orbs, the distinctions of days, months, 
and years; there the Zodiac shewed its 
signs, performing the circie of the year ;. 
the playful Ram began the spring, Cancer 
produced the summer, Libra enriched it 
with autumn, and the slothful Scorpio pro- 
duced the winter. Here also the moon 
changed in the nones, shone ont more 


bright in the ides, and shamefully con- 


cealed her conjunction with he sun in the 
calends. But those things which the in- 
genious artificer presente, and, as it were, 
produced in the scene, upon the entrance 
of every hour, marvellously del ghted the 
spectators with the show of some mystery 
in our faith. \ The first creation of light, 
the powerful separation of the elements, 
and all other intermediate mysteries, he 
had traced upon this engine, even to the 
great eclipse that was when our Saviour 
suffered on Mount Calvary. To insist up- 
on the particulars, would be. the work of 


' an age; the eye that is the devourer of 


such beautiful objects, embraces more in 
- one hour than the tongue of the most elo- 
quentis able to represent ina considerable 
space of time. 

30. At Strasburgh there is a clock of all 
other the most famous, invented by Con- 
radius Dasipodius in the year 157. Before 
the clock stands a globe on the ground, 
showing the motions of the heavens, stars, 
and planets. The heavens are carried 
about by the first mover, in twenty-four 
hours; -Saturn, by his proper motion, is 
carried about in thirty years ; Jupiter, in 
twelve ; Mars, in two; the Sun, Mercury, 
and Venus, in one year; and the Moon in 
one month. In the clock itself there are 
two tables on the right and left hand, 
shewing the eclipses of the Sun and Moon 
from the year 1573 to the year 1624. The 


third table in the middle is divided into - 


three parts. In the first part the statues 
of Apollo and Diana shew the course of 
the year and the day thereof, being carried 
about in one year; the second part shews 
the year of our Lord, and the equinoxial 
days ; the hours of each day, the minutes 
of each hour, Easter-day, and all other 
feasts, and the dominical letter. The 


(29.) Fortes, Serie Academ. p. 58, 59; 60. (30.) Morrison's Itincrary, part 1. C. 3. p, 31. 
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third part hath the geographical description . 


of all Germany, and particularly of Stras- 
burgh, and the names of the inventor, and 
of all the workmen, In the middle frame 
of the clock is an astrolabe, showing the 
sign in which each planet is every day; and 
there are the statues of the seven planets 
upon a round piece of iron, lying flat ; so 
that every day the statue of the planet that 
rules the day comes forth, the rest being 
hid within the frames till they come out 
by course at their day, as the sun upon 
Sunday, and se for all the week, And 
there is also a terrestrial globe, which 
shews the quarter, the half-hour, -and the 
minutes. There is also the skull of a dead 
man, and statues of two boys, whereof 
one turns the hour glass, when the clock 


-hath struck, the other puts forth the rod 


in his hand at each stroke of the clock. 
Moreover ‘here are the statues of the 
spring, summer, autumn, and winter, and 
many observations of the moon. 
upper part of the clock are four old men’s 
statues, which strike the quarters of the 
hour: the statue of Death comes out at 
each quarter to strike, but is driven back 
by the statue of Christ, with a spear in his 
hand, for three quarters; but in the fourth 
quarter that of Christ goes back, and that 
of Death strikes the hour, with a bone in 
his hand, and then the chimes seund. On 
the top of the clock is an image of a cock 


‘which twice in the day crows aloud, and 


claps his wings. Besides, this clock is 
decked with many rare pictures ; and, be- 
ing on the inside of the church, carries 
another frame to the outside of the wall, 
wherein the hours of the sun, the courses 
of the moon, the length of the day, and 
such other things, are set out with great art. 

31. In the duke of Florence’s garden at 
Pratoline, is the statue of Pan sitting on a 
stool with a wreathed pipe in his hand, and 
that of Syrinx beckoning him to play on 
his pipe. Pan, putting away his stool, and 


standing up, plays on his pipe; this done, ~ 


he looks on his mistress, as if he expected 
thanks from her, takes the stoo] again, and 
sits down with a sad countenance. There 
is also the statue of a laundress beating a 


buck, turning the clothes up and down - 
with her hand and battledore, wherewith- 


she beats them in the water. There is 
the statue of Fame loudly sounding her 
trumpet; an artificial toad creeping to 
and fro; a dragon bowing down his head to 


drink 


In the | 


al 
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drink water, and then vomiting it up 
again; with divers other pieces of art. that 
administer wonder and delight to the be- 
holders. sine oe 

32. At Tibur or Tivoli near Rome, in 
the gardens of Hippolitus d’Este, cardinal 
of Ferrara, there are the representations of 
sundry birds sitting on the tops of trees, 
which by hydraulic art, and secret convey- 
ances of water through the trunks and 
branches of the trees, are made to sing 
and clap their wings ; but at the sudden 
appearance of an ow! out of a bush of the 
same artifice, they immediately become 
all mute and silent. It was the work of 
Claudius Gallus, as Possevinus informs us. 

33. At Dantzic in Poland, there was 
set up a rare invention for weaving of four 
or five webs at a time without any human 
help. It was an engine that moved of it- 
self, and would work night and day. This 
invention was suppressed, because it would 
have ruined the poor people of. the town, 
and the artificer was secretly destroyed, as 
Lancelotti, the Italian abbot, re‘ates from 
the mouth of M. Muller, a Polonian, who 
had seen the device. 

34. In Florida, and other places of the 
WestIndies, theinhabitants made garments 
. of feathers with marvellous art and curio- 
sity, as also rare_and exquisite pictures: 
for in those countries there are birds of 
rare and exquisite plumage, of very gay 
and gaudy colours, such as put down all 
the pride of the peacock : they mingle va- 
riety of colours in such an admirable med- 
ley, that they make a very glorious show. 
Fernando Cortez, the Spaniard, found 
abundance of these curious works in the 
palace of Montexuma, the emperor of 
- Mexico, which were so excellent, that 
none could make in silk, wax, ot needle- 
‘work, any thing comparahle to them. 
Nay, he adds, that they were so artificial 
and neat, that they cannot be described in 
writing, or presented to the imagination, 
except a,man sees them. ate. 

35. Keneth, king of Scotland, had slain 
Cruthlintus the son, and Malcolmus Duf- 
fus the king; and kinsman of Fenella : 
she, to be revenged of the murderer, 
caused a statue to be framed with admirable 
art. In one of the hands of it was an ap- 


ple of gold set full of precious stones, which 


whosoever touched, was immediately slain 
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with many darts, which the statue 
threw or shot at him. Kenceth, suspecting 


nothing, was invited to this place, and 
being slain in this manner, Fenella escaped 


over into Ireland. . | : 

36. Hadrianus Junius saw at Mechlin in 
Brabant a cherrystone cnt in the form. of 
a basket, wherein were fourteen pair of 
dice distinct, each with their spots and 
number easily to be discerned with a good 
eye; and anno 1524, the city of Colonia 
Agrippina was painted with much exact- 
ness, yet in so little a space, that'a fly 
might cover it. 4 . 

37. At Heidelberg-in Germany, upon 
ths town-house, was a clock with divers . 
motions ; and when the clock struck, the 
figure of an old’man pulled off his hat, a 
cock crowed and clapped his wings, soldiers: 
fought with one another, &c. But this cu- 
rious piece of workmanship, with the cas- 
tle and town, were burnt by the French, 
who committed at the same time the most - 
inhuman barbarities upon thepeople, when - 
they took those garrisons in the year 1693. 

38. That excellent philosopher and truly 
great man, the honourable Mr. Boyle, in- 
vented a pneumatic engine, commonly 
called the air-pump, that accuratelv exa- 
mines the elastic power, pressure, weight, 
expansion, and weakness of that element ; 
and has found out so many curiosities re- 
lating to the height and gravity of the at- 
mosphere, the nature-of a vacuum, the 
flame and excandescence of coals, firing of 
gunpowder, propagations of sounds, flui- 
dity, light, freezing, respiration, and 
other considerable inventions and experi- 
ments in natural philosophy, that to de- 


‘scribe them all, or commend them ac- 


cording to their merits, would be no less a 
task than to®%transcribe all the works. o 
that learned author. mS 

39. The same ever-honourable person 
was the inventor of the barometer, which 
is now of general use to the world; by 
being filled with quicksilver, and having | 
the degrees exactly calculated and marked 
there n, it will never fail to make a true 
discovery of the weather for many years 
togéther, as hath been experimented by 
the learned Dr. Wallis of Oxford 

40. And whilst Iam mentioning the 
name of that learned person, Dr. Wallis, 
D. D. professor of geometry in Oxford, 


(31.) Morrison’s Itinerary, p. 602. Hist. Man. Arts, ¢. 3 p. 86, 37.—(32.) Ibid.—(33.) Thid.c. 7. 
p. 35.—(84.) Ibid. p. 99.—(35:) Delvio.Disq:Magic. 1.1... 3. qu. 4. p.40.—(86. | Zuing. Theatr. vol, ii. 
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and fellow of the Royal Society, Jet me 
not forget that he was the first in England 
that made art supply the defects of nature, 
in learning persons that were deaf and 
dumb to speak and write distinctly and 
intelligibly. Mr. Nathaniel Whaly, born 
in Northampton, of reputable parents, was 
taught by him in Oxford at twenty-six 
years of age, (who had been deaf and dumb 
above twenty years) in the year 1062, and 
that in the space of one year. At the 
same time the doctor taught a son of the 
Lord Wharton’s,; that was born deaf and 
dumb, and afterwards Mr. Popham; but 
Dr. Holder laying (though unjustly) some 


claim to the last performance, and the 


strangeness of the thing being the discourse 
all over England, Mr.,Whaley was had 
before the Royal Society, and there dis- 
coursed to their entire satisfaction. King 
Charles II. also hearing of it, desired to 
see Mr. Whaly, who appearing before him, 
his majesty asked him several questions, 
and was satisfied with his pertinent an- 
swers; among others, he asked Mr, 
Whaly, “ Who taught him to speak and 
write ?”” To which he replied, ‘* Dr. Wal- 
lis did.” This worthy doctor, in a trea- 
tise, has given us the method how to teach 


deaf ana dumb folks to speak and write a 


language, and more particularly in a letter 
to Mr. Thomas Beverly, secretary to the 
Royal Society, dated September 30, 1698, 
and printed in the Philosophical. Transac- 
tions for the month of October, 1698, 
numb, 245. p. 349. ° ! 

41, The abbot of Baigne, a man of 


' great wit, and who had the art of inventing 


new musical instruments, being in the 
service of Lewis XI. king of France, was 
ordered by that prince to get him a con- 
cert of swines voices, thinking it impossi- 
ble. The abbot was not surprised, but 
asked money for the performance, which 
was immediately delivered him; and he 
wrought a thing as singular as ever was 
seen. For out of a great number of hogs, 
of several ages, which he got together, 
and placed under a tent or pavillion, co- 
yered with velvet, before which he had a 
table of wood, painted, with a certain 
number of keys, he made an organical 
instrument, and as he played upon the said 
keys, with little spikes which pricked the 
hogs he made them cry in such order and 


(41.) Bayle’s Dict. vol. iii. article Lewis XI. 
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consonance, as highly delighted the king 
and all his company. . 


CHAP, XLV. 


Of the Industry and Pains of some Men; 
and their Hatred of Idleness. 


Tuar of the Areopagites is the most ho- 


-nourable court in the city of Athens; and 


there it was most diligently. enquired into,’ 
after what manner each of the Athenians 
lived, what kind of income and revenue 
he had, and by what means it was that he 
sustained himself and his family. ~They 
were taught to follow some honest course 
of life, as knowing they were to give a 
public account thereof: and if any man 
was convicted of idleness or a reprovable 
way of living, he hada note of infamy 
upon him, or else was ejected the city as 
an unprofitable member thereof. No doubt 
but by this procedure of theirs they put 
slothfulness out of all countenance, and 
filled their city with examples of every 
kind of industry, without fear of incurring 
the danger of a public accusation : as, 

1. Pliny tells of one-Cresin, who ma- 
nured a piece of ground, which yielded 
him fruit in abundance, while his neigh- 
bours Jands were extremely poor and bar- 
ren; for which cause he was accused to 
have enchanted them ,otherwise, said his 
accuser, his inheritance could ‘not raise 
such a revenue, while others stand in soe 
wretched a condition. But he pleading 
his cause, did nothing else but bring forth 


_alusty daughter of his, well fed and well 
bred, who took pains in his garden ; also 


he shewed his strong carts and stout oxen 
which ploughed his land, his various im- 
plements of husbandry, and the whole 
equipage of his tillage in very good order. 


- He then cried out aloud before the judges, 
«‘ Behold the art, magic, and charms of | 


Cresin |” The judges acquitted him with 
honour and praise, his land’s fertility be- 
ing the effects of his industry and good 
husbandry. | Aeirma 

2. There was one Mises, who pre- 
sented the great king Artaxerxes, as he 
rode through Persia, with a pomegranate 
of a wonderful bigness ; which. the king 


admiring, 
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adiniring, demanded ‘* Out of what. pa- 
radise he had gotten it?” who answered, 
*«'That he gathered it out of his own gar- 
den” The king was exceedingly pleased 
with'it, and gracing him with royal gifts, 
swore by the sun, that the same man, with 
city make a great one. 

“3. The emperor Theodosius the younger 
devoted the day to the senate, to military, 
judicial, and other affairs ; but a consider- 
able part of the night to his studies and 
books ; having his lamp so made, that it 
would put in oil of itself to renew the 
light, that so he might neither lose time, 
nor occasion an unseasonable disturbance 
to his servants. | 

4, Cleanthes was a young man, and be- 


Nike diligence and, care, might of a little 


ing extremely desirous to be a hearer of 


Chrysippus the philosopher, but wanting 
the necessary provisions for life, he drew 
water, and carried it from place to place 
in the night, to maintain himself with the 
price of his labour, and’ then all day he 
was attending upon the doctrines of Chry- 
sippus ; where he so profited, and withal 
so retained that industry he had while 
young, that he read constantly to his audi- 
tors to the ninety and ninth year of hi 


nis 
age. Others say Zeno was his master, 


~and that wanting wherewith to buy paper, 


he wrote memorials from him upon the 
broken pieces.of pots, Thus fighting in 
the night against poverty, and in the day 
against ignorance, he became at last an 


- excellent person. 


5. St. Jerome saith, that he himself 


‘had read six theusand booksthat were writ- 


ten by Origen, who daily wearied seven no-~ 
taries and as many boys in writing after 
him. oui’ | 

6. Demosthenes; afterwards the most 
famous orator of all Greece, in his youth 
was not able to pronounce the first letter 
ef that art which he so affected; but he 
took such pains in the correction of that 


defect in his pronunciation, that after- 


wards no man could do it with greater 
plainness.. His voice was naturally so 
squeaking, that it was unpleasant to his 
aiditory : this alsohes@ amended by con- 
dinual exercise, that he brought it to a just 
maturity and gracefuluess. The natural 


{2.) Mlian. Var. Hist. 1. 1,.c. 33. p, 29.—(3.) . Lips 
eat. vol. iii, |. 2. Pp, 670. at 
f. 45. —(6.) Val. Max. |. 8. c. 7. p. 225.—-(7+) Baker's Chron. p. 


1,.8.c.7.ps227. Zuing. 


{8,} Full. Stat. 1.2... 9. p. 76. 
YOL. i, . 


weakness of his lungs he rectified by la- 


bour, striving to speak many verses in one 
breath, and pronouncing them as he ran 
up some steep place. He used to declaina 
upon the shores where the waters with 
greatest noise beat upon the rocks, that he 
might acquaint his ears with the noise of 
a tumultuous people : he also accustomed 
himself to speak much and long, with lit- 
tle stones’ in his mouth, that he might 
speak the more freely when it was empty. 
Thus he combated with nature itself, and 
went away victor, overcoming the malig» 
nity of it by the pertinacious strength of 
his mind ; so that his mother.brought forth 
one, and his own industry another De- 
mosthenes. 

7. Elfred, a king of the West Saxons 
here in England, designed the day and 
night, equally divided into three parts, to 
three especial uses, and observed them by | 
the burning of a taper set 1n his chapel : 
eight hours he spent in meditation and 
.eading ; eight hours in provision for hime 
self, his repose, and health ; and the other 
eight about the affairs of his kingdom. 

8, Almost incredible was the painful- 
ness of Baronius, the compiler of the vo- 
luminous annals.of the church, who, for 
thirty years together, preached three or 
four times a week to the people, - 

g. A-gentleman in Surry had land 
worth two hundred pounds per annum, 
which he kept in his own hands ; but run. - 
ning out every year, he was necessitated 
to sell half to pay his debts, and letthe rest» 
to a farmer for one-and-twenty years. Be- 
fore that term was expired, the farmer one 
day, bringing his rent, asked him if he 
would sell his land? ‘“* Why,” said he, 
«¢ will you buy it?’ “* If it please you,”* 
saith the farmer. “How?” said he, ‘* that’s 
strange; tell me how this comes to pais, 
that I could not live upon twice as much 
land, being my own, and you upon one 
half thereof, though you have paid rent 
for it, are able to buy it?” “ Oh,” saith 
the farmer, ** but two words made the 
difference; you said Go, andl said Come.” 
<¢ What's the meaning of that?” said the 
gentleman. “ You lay in bed,” replied 
the farmer, “ or took your pleasure, and 
sent others about your business; and I 
Ep. cent. 4. Ep. 31. p. 880.—(4.) Val. Max. 
Laert. Vit. Phil.—’5.) Sabell. Ex. 1. 1. ¢. 7. 
Clark's Mirr. c.74. p. 322.—- 
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rose betimes, and saw my business done 
rnyself.” 


10. Marcus Antonius, the emperor, as. . 


he was a person of great industry himself, 
so did he also bear 0 great a hatred unto 
idleness, that he withdrew the salaries of 
such men as he found to be slothful and 
lazy in their employments; saying, «That 
there was nothing more cruel, than that 
the commonwealth should be fed upon by 
such as procured no advantage thereunto 
by their labours.” 

11. Joannes Vischerus, rector of the 
university of Lubing, when in the-sixty- 
third year of his age, though weak in bo- 
dy, and thereby at liberty, in respect of the 
statutes of the university, from his office of 
teaching; yet as before, so then, in the 
last act of his life he followed his business ; 
and so Jong as he had any strength or abi- 
lity, so long as his voice and spirits per- 


mitted, be was constant in his medita- 


tions, comments, and teaching. And 
when, by reason of the inclemency of the 
air, he could not perform his part in the 
public auditory of physicians, he strenu- 
ously continued to profess in private at 
his own house.. When his wife often- 
times advised and besonght him that he 
would not do it, but have some regard to 
his own health, as a man that could scarce 
spezk or stand on his feet, and utterly un- 
-fit to speak, so molested by a cough as he 
was, he replied, ‘ That which a man 
doth with a willing mind, is no ways trou- 
blesome to him’: suffer me to speak and 
walk-so long as the strength of my body 


will permit ; for so soon as [ shall betake | 


myself to my bed, [shall not be pulled 
from thence till such time as four bearers 
cone to carry me to the church-yard.” 

12. Conradus Gesnerus was a man of 
infinite study, diligence, and industry, in 
searching after the knowledge of all parts 
of nature}. but particularly he bent him- 


sclf to observe those things that were deli-’ 


vered concerning metals, plants, and fi- 
ving. creatures ¢ and the. noble historian 
‘Thuanus saith of him most truly, that, ‘to 
his last breath, he was inflarned with an 


incredible desire and endeas cured after the 


advancement of learning ; so that when 
+ 


(o,) Chetw Hist. Collect. cent. 3. p. 79+ 
Medul. tom. ii. p.880.—(11,) Melch. Adam. 
Thuan. 1. 36. —‘14.) Flut. 

(1.) Hist. of Manual Arts, 
Aris, C. 11.p.199.—-(3-) Senec. de ira, |. 2. 
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he was seized with the plague, and that his 
strength began to desert him, he rose out 
of his bed, not to dispose the affairs of 
his house and family, but to set in order 
the papers in his study, that’ what he 
could not set forth in his life-time. might 
after his death be made public to the be- 
nefit of the commonwealth.” 

13. Aileas, a king of Scythia, used to 
say, that he thought himself no better than 
his horsekeeper when he was idle. 

14. Dionysius the elder being asked if 
he was at leisure, and had no business at 
present? ‘* The gods forbid,” said he, that 
it ever should be so with me! for abow 
(as they say), if it be over-bent, will break, 


but the mind: breaks if it be over-slack.” _ 
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CHAP. XLVI. 
Of the Dexterity of some Men in the-In- 


struction of several Creatures, 


Man is seldom so fortunate a teacher 
as when he hath himself for his scholar ; 
but should he employ at home that inge- 
nuity and industry which he sometimes: 
makes use of abroad, what a wonderful 
proficient would he be in all kind of vire 
tue! forthere is scarce any thing that may 
seem so difficult, but his care and cone 
stancy has cvercome; as the following. 
examples will be sufficient to account for,’ : 

1. The count of Stolberg, in Germany, 
had a deer, which he bestowed on the emi- 
peror Maximiian the Second, that would 
receive a rider on his back, and a bridle in 
his mouth, and would run a race with the’ 
flectest horse that came in the field, and ~ 
outstrip him too.’ 

9; At Prague, in the king of Bohemia’s 
palace, Mr. Morrison saw two tame leo- 
pards that would, at a call, leap behind the 
huntsman when he went abroada-hunting, 
and sit like a dog on the hinder. parts - 
of the horse, and would soon dispatch a 
deer. ar | 

3, Sealiger saw a crow in the French 

-king’s court, that was taught to fly at par- 
tridges, or any other fowl, from the fal- 
‘coner’s fist. > 


Trenchfield’s Couns. to his Son, p. 138.—(10.) Parsei 
in Vit, Germ. Medic. p. 287.—(12.) Ibid. -p. 155. 
Moral. p. 394.—-(14.) Ibid. . 4 tf 
c. 11. p.167, 168. Mathal, Ep. Loss 


ep. 96.—(2.) Morris. Itinerarye 
- 4,, Elephants 
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4. Elephants have been taught not only 
to dance upon the earth, butalso upon the 
rope. The manner of teaching them to 
dance is thus ; they bring some young ele- 


phant upon a floor of earth that has been 


heated underneath, and they play upon a 
cittern or tabor, while the poor beast lifts 
up his stumps very often from the hot 
floor, more by reason of the heat than any 


desire to dance ; and this they practise so 


often, until the beast has got such a habit 
of it, that when he hears any music he 
falls a dancing. Busbequius saw a dancing 
elephant in Constantinople; and the same 
elephant playing at ball, tossing it toa man 
with his trunk, and receiving it back 


again. : 


5. Michael Neander saw in Germany 
a bear brought from Poland, that would 
play on the tabor, and dance within the 
compass of a large round cup, which he 
would afterwards hold up in his paw to 
the spectators, to receive money, or some 
other gift, for his pains, | 
6. A baboon was seen to play upon the 
guitar; and. a monkey, in the king of 
Spain’s court, was very skilful at chess, 
says Balthazar Castilion de Aulico. 

7- Cardinal Ascanio had a -parrot that 
was taught to repeat the Apostle’s creed, 
verbatim, in Latin; and in the court of 
Spain there was one that could sing the 
gamut perfectly. If at any time he was 
out, he would say, ‘ nova bueno,” that is 
not well; but when he was right, he 
would. say, ‘ bueno va,” now it is well. 
As John Barnes, an English friar, relates 


-in his book De A%quivocatione. 


the day.” 
speaking ,of one who wrote in the Greek | 


‘8, The elephant is a creature of a very 
docile and capable nature to learn almost 
any thing: they have been taught by their 
keepers ‘ to adore the king,” says Arris- 
totle, “‘ to dance, to throw stones at a 
mark; to cast up arms in the air, and 
catch them, again in tueir tall; to walk up- 
on ropes, whico Galba was the first that 
exhibited at Rome, says Suetonius. And 
these things they Jearn with that care, that 
they. have often been found practising | in 
the night what had been taught them in 
«« They write too,” says Pliny, 


tongue, psi ego heec scripsi, et spolia Cel- 


~ 
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tica dicavi. “ I myself saw,” says ABlian, 
one of them writing Roman letters upon a 
tablet with his trank, and the letters he 
made were not tagged, but straight. and. 
even ; and his eyes were fixed upon the 
tablet, as one that was serious and intent 
upon his work.’’ In the plays that Ger- 


»Imanicus Cesar showed at Rome, in. the 


reign of ‘Tiberius, there were twelve ele- 
phants, six males and six females; these 
were clothed as men and women. At the 
command of their keeperthey danced and 
performed all the gestures of a miunic. 
at last, they were brought where they 
were to feast ; a table was covered with all 
kind of dainties, and goblets of gold, with 
other little cups of wine, placed, and beds 
covered with purple carpets, after’ the 
manner of the Roman eating, for them ta 
lie upon: upon these they laid down, 
and, at the signal given, they reached 
out their trunks to the table, and with 
great modesty fell to eating, and eat and 
drank asa sort of civilmen would do. 

g. In the time of the war betwixt 
Augustus Caesar and M. Antomus, when 
there were. uncommon chances, and no 
mean rewards of the victory, all the 
world stood at gaze, which way Fortune 
would incline itself. There was then a 
poor man at Rome who, purposing to 
provide for himself against ali events, had 
this contrivance: he bred up two crows 
with his, utmost diligence, and brought it - 
to pass, that in thew prattling language 
one would salute Cesar, and the otber 
Antonius. Tnis man, when Augustus 
returned conqueror, met him upon the - 
way with his erow upon his fist, whici 
every now and then came out wit? sis 
Salve Cesar, victor, imperator! “ Hail, 
Cesar,, the conqueror and emperor !”" 
Augustus, delighted herewita, purchased 
the bird of him at the price of twenty 
thousand deniers of Rome. 

10. Pezelius gives the relation of a 
wonderful dog. ‘* A tinker,” saith he, 
‘brought him to Constantinople, and a 
great concourse of people there was to be- 
hold the feats he wou'd do, Many of 
them laid their rings upon a heap con- 
fusedly together before this dog ; and yet, 
at the command of his master, he would 


\ 


(4.) Scalig. Exe reit. 232. p- 728. Hist. Man Arts, c. 11. p.172.—(5.) Ibid. p. 173.—(6.) Ibid. 
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restore to every particular man his own, 

without. any mistake. Also, when his 

master asked him in the presence of many, 

which of the-company was a_ captain, 

-whicha poor man, which a wife, which 
a widow, and the like; he would discover 
all this without error, by taking the gar- 
ment of the party enquired after in his 
mouth.” 

11. I myself saw a dog at Rome, 
whose master had taught him many pretty 
tricks; amongst others he gave us this 
experiment : he soaked a piece of bread 
in a certain drug which was indeed som- 
niferous and sleepy; but he would have 
it thought also to be a deadly potion. The 
dog having swallowed it down (as he was 
taught) began to quake, tremble, and 
staggered as if he had been stupified; in the 
end he stretched out himself and lay as stiff 
as one dead, suffering himself to be pulled 

_and drawn away like a block ;_ but after- 
wards, when he understood by that which 
was said and done, that his time was come, 
and that he had catched the hint for bis 
recovery, he begav at first to strive by little 
and little, as if awaked from a dead sleep, 
and lifting up his head began to look to and 
fro, at which all the beholders wondered 
not alittle. Afterwards he arose upon his 
feet, and went directly to him unto whom 
he was to go, jocund and merry. This was 
performed by him so naturally, that all 
those who were present, and the emperor 
himself (forVespasian the father was there 
in person within the theatre of Marcellus), 
téok exceeding great pleasure and delight 

_ tyerein. | ’ 

eae 

12. “In the course of the present 
summer,’ says a writer in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1772,” the Sieur Roman 

“from Paris exhibited his academy of birds 
in the city of Canterbury, &c. ‘To me their 
performances seemed wonderful., One ap- 
peared as dead, and was held up by the 
tail or claw without shewing any signs of 
life ; a second stood on its head, with its 
claws in the air; a third mimicked a 
Dutch milk-maid going to market with 
pails on its shoulders 5: a fourth mimicked. 
a Venetian girl looking out at a window ; 
‘a fifth appearedas a grenadier, and mounted 
guard hike a centine] ; the sixth acted as 
a cannoneer, with a cap on its head, a 
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firelock on its fhoulder, and a match in its 
claw, and discharged a small cannon; the 
same bird. also acted as if it had been 
wounded ; it was wheeled in a little bar- 
row to convey it, as it were, to the 
hospital ; after which’ it flew away before 
the company: the seventh turned a kind 
of windmill; and the last bird stood in the 
midst of some fireworks, which were dis- 


charged all round it, without discovering. 


any signs of fear. The birds were linnets, 
goldfinches, and Canary birds, | 


CHAP. XLVII, 


Of the Taci:urnity of some Men intrusted 
with Secrets. 


Ir was a rare commendation that Spin- 
tharus gave of EEpaminondas the Yheban, 
“That he had rarely had conversation with 
any person that kuew more, and spake 
less.” It is equal prudence to know when 
to speak, as well as how; and lest we 
thould be over-prodigal or unseasonable in 
our speech, nature hath taken care that 
the tongue should be confined within a 
double inclosure of the lips and teeth. 
Many a man hath dearly paid for the in- 
temperance of this little member, which 
was one reason why Numa prescribed the 
veneration of ‘lacita to the Rorhans, as a 
tenth muse, not inferir to any of the nine ; 
by which great enterprises are conducted 
with safety, which would otherwise be 
frustrated or hazardous. | 

' 1. In the time cf pope Eugenius, the 


signory of Venice had a captain named. 


Cremignola, by whose treason their army 
had received the overthrow. It was de- 
bated in the senate what to do with him ; 
and concluded, that being dangerous to 
recall him, the best way was, at present to 
dissemble the matter, aud at his return to 
repay him with death. ‘This determina- 
tion of theirs was deferred, and slept for 
eight months, but shut up in each breast 
with such secrecy, that his ears (inal) that 


time) could reach no supposition thereof, - 


This was questionless a matter of no smail 
wonder, corisidering the number of the 
senators, amongst whem were divers much 
endeared to Cremignola, some in nearness 
of blood; others in fricudsiip, many of 


(10.) Pezel. Mellific. Hist. tom. 2. p, 828.—~(11.) Plut. Moral. de Comp, Terrestr.. p. 9670 (12) 
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them poor, and so liable to be corrupted » 


with rewards, whereof the captain had no 
want of ability to offer and bestow ; ail 
which notwithstanding, this honourable 
seal of secrecy was set with such assurance 
upon every soul, that eight months being 
expired, Cremignola was kindly recalled 
to Venice, entertained with embraces and 
befitting ceremonies ; but on the morrow 
after surprised, and before the senate 
condemned to lose his head; which sen- 
‘tence was accordingly executed, 

2. The secret counsels of the senate of 
Rome were divulged by no senator for 
many ages together, only C, Fabius Maxi- 
mus; and he also, through imprudence, 
meeting with Crassus as he went in:o the 
the eountry, ‘told him of the third Punic 
war secretly decreed in the senate, for he 
knew he was made questor three years 
before, but knew not that he’was not yet 
chose into the order of the senators by the 
_ eénsors,; which was the only way of admit- 
tance. But though this was an honest error 
_ of Fabius, yet was he severely reprehended 
by the consuls for it; for they would not 
that privacy (which is the best and safest 
bond in the administration of attairs) 
should be broke. Therefore, when Eu- 
menes, king of Asia, a friend of their city, 
had declared to the senate, that Perses, 
king of Macedon, was preparing to war 
upon the people of Rome,. it could never 
be known what he had said in the senate- 
house, or what answer the Fathers had 
made to him, till such time as it was 
known that king Perses was a prisoner ; 
so that you would bave thought, that 
which was spoke in the ears of all, had 
been heard by none. 

3. [tis reported of the Egyptians, “ That 
they undergo tortures with a wonderful 
patience ; and that an Egyptian will sooner 
die in torments, than discover the secret 
he hath been entrusted with.” 

4, It was heretofore a custom that the 
senators ot Rome carried their sons with 
them ; and thither did Papyrius Pretexta- 
tus follow his father. Some great affair 
was consulted of, and deferred to the next 
day ; charge being given that none should 
disclose the subject of their debate before 
it was decreed. The mother of the young 
Papyrius, at his return, enquired of him 
what the Fathers had done that day. in the 
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senate ; who told her ‘* That it was a ‘se- 
cret, and that he might not discover it,” 
The woman was the more desirous to 
know for this answer. he had made her, — 
and therefore proceeds in her enquiry with 
more earnestness and violence. ‘Lhe boy, 
finding himself urged, invented this witty 
lie. “ It was,” saith he, “* dehated in the 
senate, which would be most advanta- 
geous to the commonwealth ; that one 
man should have two wives, or that one 
woman should have two husbands.” The 
woman ina terrible fright leaves the house, 
and acquaints divers other ladies with 
what she had heard. The next day came 
a troop of women to the door, crying and 
beseechirig, ‘That rather one woman 
might marry two men, than that one man 
should marry two women.” ‘The sena- 
tors, entering the court, enquired what this 
intemperance of the women meant, and 
what their requestintended, Here young 
Papyrius stepped into the midst of the 


-court, and told them whiat his mother had 


desired to know, and what answer he had 
given. ‘They commended his wit and 
secrecy, and then made an order that no 
senators’ sons should enter their court, save 
only Papyrius. é 

5. Eumenes was informed that Craterus 
was coming against him with an army ; 
he kept this private to himself, and did 


not acquaint the most intimate of his 


friends therewith, but gave out that it 
was Neoptolemus that came to fight him; 
for he well knew that his own soldiers, 
who reverenced Craterus for his glory, and 
were lovers of his virtue, had Neoptolenjus 
in contempt. When therefore the battle 
came to be fought, Eumenes was victo- 
rious, and Craterus, unknown, was killed 
amongst the rest ; so that this battle was 
gained by his taciturnity, and his friends 
rather admired than reprehended him for 
eg te 

6. The ambassadors of the king of Per- 
sia were at Athens invited to a feast, 
whereat also were present divers’ philoso- ~ 
phers, who, to improve the conversation, 
discoursed of many things both for and 
against: amongst the which was Zeno, 
who being observed to sit silent all the 
while, the, ambassadors pleasantly de-: 
manded what they should say of him to 
the king their master?” “ Nothing,” 


(1.) Treasury of Ancient and Modern Times, |. 1. co 17+ p. 39.—(2.) Val. Max. 1.2. €..2. p. 36.— 
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said he, ** further than this, that you saw 
at Athens an.old man who knew how to 
hold his tongue.” , 

7. Metellus the Roman general was 
ence asked by a young centurion, ‘* What 
design he had now in hand}? who told 
him, “ That if he thought his own shirt 
Was privy to any part of his counsel, he 
would immediately pluck it off and burn 
it.” 

‘8. Legzna was an Athenian strumpet 
that could play well upon the harp, and 
sing sweetly unto it. She was familiarly 
acquainted with Harmodius and Aristogi- 
ton, and privy to their plot and project 
touching the murder of Pisistratus the Ty- 
rant ; yet would she never reveal this pur- 
pose and intention of theirs to-the Tyrant 
or his favourites, though she was put to 
Most exquisite torments about it. The 
Athenians therefore, desirous to honour 
this woman for her resolute and constant 
secrecy, and yet loth to be thought to 
make somuch of such a harlot, devised to 
represent the memorial of her and her act 
by a beast of her name, and that was a 
lioness ; the statue of which they gave or- 
_ der to Iphicrates to make, and that he 


should leave out the tongue in the head of - 


this lioness; for some say that, fearing 
lest her torment should cause her to be- 
tray her friends, she bit it off, and spit it in 
the face of the Tyrant and tormentors. 

g. When the king of Ala goes to war, 
he assembieth his chief men into a grove 
near the palace, where they dig a ditch 
in a round circle, and there every man de- 
clareth his opinion: after this consulta- 
tion the ditch is closed, and under pain of 
treason and death ali which hath been 
spoken must he concealed, -_ 

10. A countryman having killed Lucius 
Piso, governor of Spain, was exposed to 
tortures, thereby to extort from him a 
confession of his confederates: he en- 
dured the first day’s torments with invin- 
cible courage ; but fearing the second, as 
he was going to the rack, he slipped out 
of the hands of his leader, and dashed 
his head with that violence against a stone 
wali; that he died immediately, lest he 
should, through extremity of pain, be en- 
forced to disclose that which he had sworn 


to conceal. 
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Of Persons of Fortune mindful of their low Beginnings, 


11. Zeno Eleates was a person extremely 
well versed in the nature of things, and 
one that knew how toexcite the minds of 


“young men to vigour and constancy ; he 


gained reputation to his precepts by the 
example of his own’ virtue. For whereas 
he might have lived in all security in his - 


-own country, he left it, and came to Agri- 


gentum, that then was in miserable sla+ 
very : he hoped by his ingenuity and man- 
ner of deportment to have converted a 
tyrant, and such a one as Phalaris, from 
his cruelties ; but finding that wholesome 
counsel would do nothing with him, he 
inflamed the noble youth of that city with 
a desire of liberty, and freeing their coun 
try. When this was made known to the 
tyrant, he called the people together in the 
forum, and exposing the philsopher unto 
cruel torments before their faces, he fre- 
quently demanded of him, who they were 
that were his confederates ? Zeno named 
not one of them; but all such as were of 
Most credit with the tyrant, these he ren- 
dered suspected to him ; and: reproaching 
the cicizens with their fear and cowardice, 
he excited them. to so sudden and vehe- 
ment impulse of mind, thatthey stoned the 
tyrant Phalaris in the place. 

12. Theodorus, a wise and excellent 
person, wearied the hands of all the 
tormentors that Hieronymus the Tyrant 
exposed him to. ‘The severity of his 
scourges, the racks he was stretched upon, 
the burning irons he was tortured with, — 
could not extort from him a confession of 
the names of them that were with him in’ 
the conspisacy, or make him betray the 
secret he was intrusted with; but instead 
ofthis, in thé extremity of his suffer ngs, 
he impeached the principal favourite of 
the tyrant, and that person he most res 
Jied upon in the government ; and thereby: 


‘deprived him: of one that was most faith- 


ful to him. 


CHAP. XLVIII. 
Of such who having advanced their Fortunes 
have been mindful of their low Beginnings. 


Ar the coronation of the emperors: of | 
Constantinople, it was customary to pre- 


6.) Plut de Garrulit: ps 194.—(7.) Ibid. p. 406.—(8.) Plin. 1. 34, c. 8. p. 500. Fulgos. Ex. 1. 3,/ 
c. i 4 353.—(9.) Purch. Piler. tom. 1.1.6, ¢. 24, p, 807.—(10.) Mariana Hist. d. Esp. p. 147 —(11.)} 
Val. Max. 1. 3. ¢. &% p+77+ Lon. Theat: p. 586.—(12.) Ibid. p. 78, Abid. p. 587. | 
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~ come to him. 


then the pope embraced her. 


gent them with several sorts of marbles, 


and ‘of different colours, by the hand of a 
mason, who was then to address the new 
emperor to this purpose : 


** Choose, mighty sir, under which of these 
stones 
Your pleasure is that we should lay your bones,” 


They brought him patterns for his grave- 


stone, that the prospect of death might 


contain his thoughts within the due bounds 
of modesty and moderation in the midst of 
his new honours ; and it was, doubtless, 
to keep them humble, that the folf&wing 
persons were mindful of their obscure be- 
ginnings. - 


1. Pope Benedict the Eleventh was ~ 


born of mean parentage, nor was he un- 


mindful of his primitive poverty when ad- 


vanced to this high degree. of honour. 


_ While he was in the monastery, his mo- 


ther was a lanndress to the monks; and 
being now made pope, he sent for her to 
She came; and the great- 
est ladies, supposing it unfit to present her 
to his holiness in her homely attire, had 
furnished her in such manner, that she 
now appeared almost another woman. Be- 
ing thus brought into the presence of her 
gon, the pope dissembled his knowledge 
of her. “ And what mean you ?” said he, 
‘* bring me my mother; a3 for this lady, I 
know her not; my mother is a laundress, 
and it is with her that I desire to speak.” 
They therefore withdrew her from the pre- 
sence, stripped her of all her costly orma- 
ments, and having dressed. her up in her 
old rags, they again returned with her: 
In this 
habit,” said he, ‘* did I leave my. mother, 
in this I know her, and in this I receive 


“her,” 


2. The emperors of China elect their 
Wives out of their own subjects ; and pro- 
vided they are otherwise accomplished in 


“beauty and inclinations to virtue, they re- 


gard not their estate or condition ; ‘so that 


for the most part they are the daughters of 


attizans. One of these was the daughter 
of a mason; and when she was queen, 
kept ever by her an iron trowel : when the 
prince her son upon any occasion behaved 
himself more haughtily than became him, 
she sent to shew him that instrament with 
which his grandfather used to lay stones 


_. (1,) Drex. Oper. 1. 3. c. 8 § 4. p. 425. Causin- Holy Court, 
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for his living ; by which. means she rae 
duced him to better temper. 

3. Agathocles, who from the son of a 
potter came to be king of all Sicily, would 
never wear the diadem, nor haveany guar 
about him. He also caused his name fo 
be engraven i Greek letters tipon ves-: 
sels of earth ; these vessels he disposed 
amongst the richest of his pots of silyer 
and.gold, that he might be thereby re- 
minded from whence he descended. . 

4. Willegis, archbishop of Mentz, from 


_a low condition ascended to the highest 


dignities ; yet would he leave behind him 
a perpetual mark of his humility, and a 
remembrance of his mean quality to his 
successors. Being of a poor house, and 
son toa carter, he caused these words fol= 
lowing to be written in oreat Jetters in his | 
lodging chamber, ‘ Willegis, Willegis, — 
recole unde veneris.” Willegis, Willegis, 
remémber whence thou camest. He 
caused also the wheels and other instru- 
iments of a cart to be there hung up in re~ 
membrance of his pedigree. . 

5. Lese, the second of that name. of a 
mean descent, was, for his virtues, chosen 
king of Polonia anno 780. Buthe ruled 
as a pritice descended from antient kings; 
and all his life-time, upon solemn days, 
when he was to appear in his royal robes,. 
he caused a garment of coarse cloth, which. 
he had worn before, to be cast over them, 
thereby to keep in remembrance his for- 
mer life. : ba! 

G. When Libussa, princess of Bohemia, 
had first ennobled and then married. Pri- 
maslaus, the third of that name, who be- 
fere was a plain husbandman; in remem- 
brance of his first condition he brought 
with him (at such time as he was to re- 
ceiye the royalties) a pair of wooden shoes: 
and being asked the cause, he answered, 
«© That he brought them to that end, that 
they might be set up for a monument in 
the castle of Visegrade, and shewed to his 
successors, that all might know, that the 
first prince of Bohemia was called from the 
cart to that high dignity ; and that he him- 
self, wha, from a clown, was brought to 
wear. a crown, might remember he had 
nothing whereof to be proud.” These 
shoes are still kept in Bohemia as a pre- 
cious relic; and -the priests of Visegrade 
carry them about in procession upon cvery 
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coronation-day. This prince, having in- 
creased his kingdom, built ‘the city of 
Prague, and walled it about, did long reign 
happily, and Jeft a numerous posterity. 

7, Thomas Cromwell was born at Put- 
ney, in Surrey. His father was-a_ black- 
smith ; and though he could do hitle to 
his education, by reason of his poverty, 
yet such were the abilities and success. of 
the son, that, after various fortunes and 
accidents, he was first knighted by king 
Henry the Eighth, then made master of 
his jewel-house, then one of the privy 
council, then master of the rolls, then 
knight of the garter, and lastly earl of 
Essex, great chamberlain of England, and 
the king’s viceregent to represent his own 
person. It sorretimes happens that men 
advanced fromm. mean and low stations fo 
high dignity, grow proud, forgetting what 
they were and whence they came, and 
casting off their old friends who were for- 
merly beneficial to them; but it was far 
otherwise with this noble earl, as appears 
by sundry examples. Riding in his coach 
with archbishop Cranmer, through Cheap- 
side, he espied a poor woman of Houns- 
low, to whom he was indebted for several 
old reckonings to the value of forty shil- 
lings ; he caused her to be called unto 
him, and asked her “ whether he was not 
some way indebted to her?” She said, 
“Yes ; but she never durst call upon him 
for it, though now she stood ingreat need 
of it.’ He therefore sent her to his 
house with one of his men ; and, when 
he came from court, didnot only discharge 
bis debt, . but gave her a yearly pension of 
four pounds, anda livery, every year so 
long as she lived after. He also took 
_ special notice of Frescobald _ the Flo- 
rentine, who had relieved him in his 
youthful necessities, as Wwe have before 
related, And at another time, being with 
other lords at the monastery of Sheen, as he 
sat-at dinner, he espied afar off a certain 
poor man, who used to sweep the cells 
and cloisters of the monks, and -to ring 
the bells, whom, when the lord Cromwell 
had well noted, he called him to him, 
and before all present took him by the 
hand; and turning to the lords, 
lords,” said he, “* see you this poor man ? 
"This naan’s father was a great friend to me 
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‘inmy necessity, and hathgiven me many a 


meal’s meat.” Thensaidheto thepoorman, 
“Come unto me, and I will so provide 
for thee, that thou shalt not want while I 
lire.” . 

8. Mr.Tgnatius Jordan was born at Lynn 
Regis, in the county of Dorset ; and when > 
he was young he was sent by his friends to , 
the city of Exeter, to be brought up in the 
profession of a merchant. In this city; 
having passed through the severa! inferior 
offices, he at last ascended to the highest. 
place of honour, to be mayor, and was 
justice of the peace for twenty-four years 
torether: yet his beginning was but very 
small; and this, upon occasion, he was 
ready to acknowledge. When some threat- 
ened him with Jaw-suits, and not to give 
over till they had left him not worth a 
groat, to these he cheerfully replied, 
«© That he should then be but two-pence 
poorer than when he came first to Exeter 3: 
for,” said he, *‘ I brought but. six-pence 
with me hither.” He. would often say, _ 
‘© that he wondered what rich men meant, 
that they gave so little to the poor, and 
raked so much together for their children : | 
Do ye not see,” said he, ‘‘ what becomes 
of it ?”’ and would reckon up. divers ex- 
amples of such as heaped up much for 


their children, and they, in a short time,. 


consumed the whole. On the other side, 
he spoke of such as had smal] beginnings, 
and afterwards became rich, or of a com- 
petentestate ; giving a particular instance 
of himself : ** I came,” said he, “ but with 
a six-pence in my purse to this city ; had 
Thad a shilling in my purse, 1 had never. 
been mayor of Exeter.” 


CHAP. .XLIX. 


Of such as have despised Riches ; and the 
laudable Poverty of some illustrious Per= 
SONS. . 

| SeBASTIANUS FOSCARINUS, some time 
duke of Venice, caused to be engraved on, 
his tomb, in St. Mark’s church, this which 
follows: Accipite, cives Veneti, quod est 
optimum in rebus humanis—res bumanas, 
contemnere. ‘‘ Hear, O ye Venetians !. 
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ad I will tell you which is the best thing 
in the world; it is t contemn and despise 
riches.” This is a hard saying; and few 
there are amongst all the living that can 
digest the sermon of this dead prince. Yet 
some choicer spirits there are to be found, 
who seem to have been present at such a 
lecture as this; and to have brought it 
along with them, firmly engraven upon 
their hearts, ) 

1, Johannes Gropperus, of Cologne, a 
German, was offered a. cardinalship by 
pope Paul the Fourth; but that dignity, and 
the vast riches annexed thereunto, which 
other mortals, for the most part, have the 
most fervent ambition and desire to attain 
to, he, with a modesty and greatness of 

mind rare to be met with in this or any 
“other age, refused when freely proftcred 
him. | ; 

2. Thirty Mahometan kings, the chief 
of whom was Smaragdus, assailed the king- 
dom of Castile, with a purpose to drive the 
Christians out of Spain, which they held 
already as good as conquered. Where- 
upon Sancho, king of Navarre, levied an 
army, consisting of a small number of men, 
but courageous and most resolute soldiers ; 
with these -he defeated, put to rout, and 
utterly dispersed the army of the Barba- 
rians ; which done, all the Christian cap- 
tains and soldiers came running to him in 
crowds to kiss Lis hands and knees, and to 
do him all possible honours ; crying, with 
loud voices, ‘God save the invincible 
captain, and the most valorous warrior !” 

Afterwards, when they came to share the 
booty, which was very great (the riches of 
thirty kings being then assembled in one 
heap), there was no man but confessed, 


- that how great a part soever Sancho should 


preserve to himself, it would yet be less 
than his deserts. There was found a huge 
-quantity of silver and gold, some ready 


- coined, much cast into ingots ; a number 


of pearls aud stones of rich value; great 
store GF hangings and ricli vestures; a 


large quantity of curious household-stuff, 


such as the Moors use, who are excessive 
and pompous in war ; almost innumerable 


‘arms of all sorts, forged, wrought, and 


curiously enriched ; horses of service great 
store ; incredible numbers of saddies, bri- 
dies, &c. and prisoners by hundreds, out 
ef which’ might be drawn great ransoms. 
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All the Castilians, and those of Navarre, 
besought Sancho to take to himself of this 
zich booty what he should please ; who by 
his cheerful countenance showing the 
pleasure he took iu this liberal offer of his 
army, ‘‘ As for me,” said he, ‘ I desire 
nothing but this iron chain, which I have 
hewed asunder in your sight, and that pre- 
cious stone which I have beaten down with 
my hands,” pointing at Smaragdus (which 
signifies an emerald), lying dead on the 
ground, and weltering in his blood. In 
memory of this victory, the arms of Na- 
varre were afterwards, chains borne cross-. 
wise, and disposed into a square, and those 
chains set with emeralds. Riss 

3. After the winning of a famous battle, 
Themistocles came to view the bodies of 
the dead; and spying many rich boeties 
lying here and there very thick, he passed 
by, saying to a favourite of his, ** Gather, » 
and take to thee, for thou art not The- 
mustocles.” | 

4. Ammianus Marcellinus magnifies 
Julian the emperor, who shared a great 
prize amongst the soldiers, according to 
every nian’s valour and demerits; but as ° 
his custom was, for his own part, to be 
content with a little, hé reserved nothing 
for himself but a dumb child, which wes 
presented to him, who knew many things 
and made them understood by convenient 
countenances and gestures. 

5. Numerianus was a teacher of boys. 
in Rome, when moyed with a sudden and 
wonderiul impulse, he left both his boys 
and his books; he passed over hastily inte 
Gaul ; there, pretending that:he was a se-/ 
nator, and commissioned by Severus the 
emperor, he began to raise an army, with 
which he vexed Albinus,’ the enemy of 
Severus. He had routed divers of his 
troops of horse, and with a youthful ar- 
dour had gallantly acquitted himself in di- 
vers enterprises. Severus being informed 
hereof, and supposing. him to be one of 
the senatorial order, he wrote a letter to 
him, wherein, having given him due 
praises for the service he had done, he de- 
sired him to increase his forces. This 
he speedily performed ; and having: done 
things worthy of admiration, he sent to Se- 
verus one thousand seven hundred and 
fifty myriads of drachms. ‘This done, with- 
out fear he presented himself to the emz® 
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peror, and openly declared who he was ; 
yet he neither requested (upon the score 
of his victories) fhat he might really be 
tnade one of the senate; nor did he pe- 
tition. for any honour, or increase of 
wealth, but only received from Severus 
some smiall thing to maintain him alive, 
and so retired into the country, where he 
spent the rest of his life in privacy .and 
overty. . 

6. Crates Thebanus was a nobleman by 
birth, had many servants, an honourable 
attendance, .much wealth, many manors, 
rich apparel, and was universally beloved ; 
but when he apprehended that all the 


wealth of the world was but brittle, uncer- 


tain, and not necessary to live well, he 
cast off his burden, renounced his estate, 


_and threw his treasure into the sea. 


7, Epaminondas, that great general of 
the Thebans, after his glorious expioits and 
famous victories, lived in such meanness 
and extreme poverty, that he had but one 
upper garment, and that a poor one; so 
that if at any time he had occasion to send 
it to the fuller, or to mending, he was con- 
strained, for want of another, to stay at. 
home till it was returned. At his death 
they found nothing in his house but a little 
iron spit, nor wherewithal to commit him 
to the ground; so that he was buried at 
the public charge: yet had this great man’ 
the offer of a considerable sum in gold sent 
him by the Persian king, whereof he would 
not accept ; ‘¢ and in mind,” saith ‘lian, 
<¢ he showed himself more generous in the 
refusal, than the other did in the gift of 
ate; 

8. Aristides, who by his valour, pru- 
dence, and justice, had made the Athe- 
nianus rich and honourable, at his death 
was so poor, that nothing in his louse be- 
ing found to do it withal, heywas buried at 
the charge of the commonwealth. 

Q. Frederic ‘duke of Saxony’s virtues 
were so great, that, umanimously, the 
electors chose him for, emperor, while he 
as earnestly did refuse ; but, for the reve- 
rence they bore him, when he would not 
accept it himself, they would yet baye one 
that he should recommend, which was 
Charles the Fifth ; who, out of his grati- 
tude for the putting of him into that place, 
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sent him a present of thirty thousand 
florins: But he that could not be tempted 


by the imperial crown, stood proof against 


the blaze of gold ; and when the ambassa- 
dor could fasten nene upon him, he de- . 
sired but bis permission to leave ten thou- 
sand amougst his servants. To which he . 
answered, ‘* They might take it if they 
would; but he that took but a pi-ce from. 
Charles, should be sure not a stay a day 
with Frederic.” 

10. Audentius, upon. the death of Bas-~ 
sianus Caracalla, was proftered the Roman 
empire, which yet he utterly refused, and 
could not -by any persuasions be wrought 
upon to accept it. 

11, Alexander the Great having over- 
come Darius, of the Persian spoils he sent 
Phocion, the Athenian, an hundred talents 
of silver; but when the messengers 
brought him this gift, he asked ihem, 
« Why Alexander gave him so great a 
gift, rather than to any.of the Athenians?” 
« Because,” said they, ‘‘ he esteemeth ) — 
thee only to be a good and honest man.” 
«© Then,” said Phocion, ‘* Jet him give me 
leave to remain that which ] seem, and 
am, so long.as Llive.’ The messengers 
would not leave him so, but followed him 
home to his Louse, where they saw his 
ereat frugality and’ thrifiiness; for they 
found his wife herself baking, and he 
drew water to wash his feet... But’ when, 
they were more cainest with him than be- 
fore to accept of their master’s present, 
and were. offended with him, . saying, 
«That it was a shame for the friend of 
Alexander to live so miserably and beg- 
Fhovion, seeing a poor nian pass: 
by, asked them, ** Whether they thought 
him worse than that man?” ‘* No, the 
eods forbid!’ replied they. “© Yet,” an- 
swered he,” he lives with Jess than I do, 
and yet is contented and hath enough.” 
To be short, he said, “* lf J should take 
the sum ot money, and not employ it, it 
is dsimuch as if I had it not: again, if I 
should employ it, ] should eccasion all the 
city to speak evil of ths king and me both.” 
And so he sent back this great present ; 
showing thereby, that be was richer that 
needed not stich sums, than’ he that gave 
thems iia 
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42, Paulus ASmilius wag sent by the 
senate of Rome into Spain, where they 


_ were all up in arms; in which journey 


he twice overcame the barbarous people 
in main battle, and slew about thirty thou- 
sand of them; he took also two hundred 
and fifty cities, and so leaving the country 
auiet, he returned to Rome, not enriched 
by all these victories the worth of one 
groat. He so little regarded the world, 
that although he was consul twice. and 
twice triumphed, yet when he died all the 
estate he left was little enough to satisfy 
his wife's jointure. . 

13. Vergerits, the pope’s legate, was 
sent by his master to Luther (when he 
first began to preach against the corrup- 
tions of the church of Rome) to. profter 
him a cardinal’s cap, if he would relinquish 
his opinions : to whom he answered, Con- 
femptus est a me’ Romanus et favor et fu- 


‘ror. «1 do equally despise the favour and 
fury of Rome.” 


Another time there were 
proposals made of a great sum of money 


to be sent unto him; but one of the car- 
dinals who was then present, cried out, 


Hem, Germanaiilla bestia nen cura‘ aurum. 
*« That beast’ of Germany does not care 
Luther also tells us, that 
when some of the cardinals were. by the 


pope sent to him, to tempt him with pro- 


mises of great wealth and honour ; turn- 
ing himself, saith he, to God, / aide pro- 


 testatus sum me nolle sic satiart ab eo; “1 
t 

_ earnestly protested, that they should not 

‘put me off with such mean matter.” 


14, Deiotarus, king of Galatia, being a 


very old man, sent for Cato Uticensis to 
-come to him, intending to recommend to 


him the care of his sons; and when he 
was arrived, the king sent to him divers 


rich presents of all sorts, intreating him 


that he would accept of them. ‘This so 
‘much offended Cato, that he stayed very 


little with him, and the next day returned. 


But he -had not gone one days journey, 


when he found greater gifts that tarried 
‘for him, with letters from the king, in 
which he earnestly requested him to ac- 


cept of them; or if not, that yet at least he 


would suffer them to’ be divided amongst 


his friends, who did every way deserve 


them, and the rather, because Cato had 


not enough of his: owa wherewithal to 


. soned himself. 
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content them. But Cato would by ne 
means either aécept of this royal bounty 
himself, or suffer his friends to meddle 
with any of it, saying ‘ That his friends 
should always have part with him of that 
which was his own justly.” 

15. The Romans sent their ambassadors 
to Corinth, to separate those cities which. 
had been under the government of Philip 
from the councils of the Achaians ; but the 
ambassadors were beaten by the Achaians, 
and iil used. The Romans could not di- 
gest this affront; and therefore sent Q, 
Metellus, who overthrew them at Ther- 
mopyle, and their general Critolaus poi- 
In his stead they set up 
Dracus their general; whom L. Mummius 
the consul overcame: thereupon alk 
Achaia was yielded up. to the consul, who 
demo'ished Corinth by order of the senate, 
because it was there Where their ambassa- 
dors had been aftronted. Thebes and 
Chalcis were also utterly subverted, be- 
cause they had assisted the Corinthians. 
At this time it was that the consul L, 
Mummius showed himself a rare example 
of abstinence; for ofall the brazen images, 
marble statues and pillars, the painted 
pieces of ablest artists, aud infinite riches 
and ornaments that were found, in this 


“most opulent city, he touched not. one, 


nor caused any the least thing of all the 
spoils to be transferred unto his own house. 

16. Atilius Regulus, the glory of the 
first Panic war, and the greatest loss we 


had in it, when by his frequent victories 


he had broken. and wasted the wealth of 
insolentCarthage in Africa, and understood 
that, by reason of his discrvet and fortu- 
nate managing of bis affairs, his command 


was continued to him another year, he 


wrote unto the consuls, that his bailiff, 
which he had to oversee his field of seven 
acres, was dead; and that.a hired servant 
had thereupon taken occasion to depart, 
and to steal all his instruments of hus- 
bandry : whereupon he desired they would 
send him a successor, lest, his field being 
uutilled, his family should be in want ot 
food, . Upon: this report by the consuls to 
the senate, they ordered his field to be 
tilied, his wife and family provided ‘for, 
and his instruments of husbandry re- 
deemed at the public charge. 
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17. Inthe second Punic war, Cn. Scipio 
wrote cut of Spain to the senate, desiring 
that a successur might be sent him, inas~- 
much as he had 4 virgin daughter who was 
now of mature age, and that without him 
a portion could not be provided for her. 
The senate, Jest the commonwealth sheuld 
be deprived of a good captain, took upon 
them the office of the father: they con- 
sulted with the wife and kindred of Sci- 
pio, married his daughter, and gave her a 
portion out of the public treasury. 


] 


CHAP. L. 


Of such Persons as have preferred Death 
before~ the Loss of their Liberty, and 
what some have endured in the Preserva- 
tion of tt. ’ : 


Tue antient Romans had so high an 
éstecin for liberty, that they: thought it 
worthy of veneration; for they made it 
one of their goddesses, and erected and 
dedicated temples in honour of it. The 
contrary to it they had in such detestation 
that they punished their greatest offenders 
with interdiction, relegation, deportation, 
and the like. And in general, all sorts 
of men are so tenacious of their liberty, 
that they will underzo every kind of hard- 
ship, and_ sacrifice their chief and: most 
valuable possessions, and expose even life 
itsclf (as precious as it is) to the utmost 
hazards to preserve it. * 

1. When Maximinus fought against 
the city of Aquileia, the matrons and 
women cut off the hair from their heads 


to supply the want of bow-strings, to. 


shoot arrows against the invaders of their 

‘fiberties. ‘The like also was once done at 
Riome heretofore ; so that, in honour of 
the ladies, the senate did. consecrate a 
temple to Venus the Bald. , 

2. The castle of Massada, being built 
by Herod the Great, was a most impreg- 
nable fortress, and furnished with previ- 
sion for many. years; having wine, oil, 
and dates that had continued good and 
sweet for one hundred years; it had also 
in it ninethousand and sixty men, besides 
women and children. ‘hese being besie- 
ged and so distressed by the Romaus, that 
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they had no hope of escape from servitude 
and bondage, they, by an unanimous com 
sent, Chose out ten men who should kill all 
the rest; who having dispatched them, 
they cast lots whose turn it should be to 
dispatch his surviving fellows. The man 
on whom the lot fell, having killed them, 
fired the palace, and killed himself: only 
two women and five children, who hid 


‘themselves ina vault, escaped, and gave 


the Romans an account of what had hap- 
pened. . 43 

3. The Isle of Gaza, near unto Malta, 
being taken by theTurks, a certain Sici- 
lian, that bad lived long there, and had 
married a wife, by whom he had two fair 
daughters (being then in state to bé mare 
ried), seeing this last calamity of the loss 
of liberty approaching, rather than he 
would see his wife and daughfers brought 
into shameful servitude, called them to 
him, and first slew with his sword his two 
daughters, and then their mother. This 
done, he made towards his enemies, of 


whom he slew two at the first encounter; 


ana afterwards fighting a while with his 
sword (being environed with a multitude 
of Turks), brought him to the end of his 
most unhappy life. | 

4, Perdiccas had besieged the city of 
Isaurum in Pisidia. Two days he had 
assaulted it, wherein it was defended 
with great courage, though with the loss 
of many gallant men, that weie ready to 
die. rather than to part with their liberty? 
Upon the third day many being slain, and 
for want of men the wal}s being but slen- 
derly manned, the. Isgurians, perceiving 
they could no longer maintain the place, 
and resolving not to undergo a punishment 
that was joined with reproach, they took 
this. remarkable course; having shut up 
their parents, wives and children, in their 
houses, they set fire to them, and into 
these flames they cast all their riches, and 
whatsoever they thought might be of any 
use to the enemy. Perdiccas, wondering 
at what was done, again assaulted it with 
all his forces in several parts; but then 
the Isaurians, repairing to their walls, 
threw down the Macedonians on all sides. 
Perdiccas, astonished at this, demanded 
the reason, why they who had delivered up 
their houses, and all that was dear to them, 
to the flames, should yet so obstinately 
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fallen, 
maintained the ruins of them with that. 
_ obstinacy, 


gefend their wall? Atlast, when Perdiccas 
and the Macedonians were retreated from 
the assault, the Isaurians threw themselves 
into the fire, and so perished together 
with their houses and relations. 

5. Philip, king of Macedon, had be- 
sieged the city of Abydus, both br sea 
and Jand; when the inhabitants defended 
it against him with great courage, till at 
last the enemy had undermined and over- 
thrown the outward wall, and were now, 
by. their. mines, approaching that other 
wall which the inhabitants had made up 


‘within instead of the former: then the 


besieged, apprehensive of their danger, 
sent ambassadors to Philip, offering him 
the surrender of their city, upon condition 
that the Rhodians and soldiers of Attalus 
should be freely dismissed, and that every 
freeman should have liberty to depart 
whither he pleased. Philip returned 
them this answer, “ That either they 
should resolve to surrender at discretion, 
or else fightitgallantly. They of Abydus, 


' made desperate by these means, consulted 


together, and resolved upon this course ; to 


‘give liberty to all slaves, that they might 


assist them with greater cheerfulness ; to 
shut up all their wives in the temple of Di- 
ana, their children and nurses in the public 
schools; to lay all their. silver and gold 
upon a heap in the market-place, and to 


put their most precious furniture into two 


galleys. This done, they chose out fifty 
persons of strength and authority, whom, 
in presence of all the citizens, they caused 
to swear, “¢ That as soon as they should 
perceive the enemy to be master of the 
inward wall, they should kill all their wives 
and children, burn the galleys, and cast 
the silver and gold into the sea.” They 
all swore to'defend their liberty to the last 
breath : andindeed, when the walls were 
all the saldiers and inhabitants 


that few remained alive or 
unwounded: and when the city was taken, 


. Philip was amazed to see the rest kill their 
_wives and children, cast themselves head- 


Jong from houses into pits, and running 


“upon any kindof death ; so that few of 


that city could be persuaded to outlive the 


‘the loss of their liberty, unless such as 


were bound, and by force preserved from 


doing violence upon themselves. 


Cf Persons who have preferred Death before the Loss of Liberty. 


_ to eat man’s flesh. 
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-G. At Numantia in Spain, four thousand 
soldiers withstood forty thousand Romans 
for fourteen years .together: in which 
time having often valiantly repulsed them, 
and forced them unto two dishonourable 
compositions, at last, when they could 
held out no longer, they gathered all their 
armour, money, and goods together, and 
Jaid them on a heap, which baying fired, 
they voluntarily cast themselves aiso into 
the flames, leaving unto Seipio nothing 
but the bare name of Numantia to adorn 
his triumph with, o7 
' 7. The city of Saguntum had- been 
besieged by Hannibal for the space of nine. 
months; in which the famine was so 
ereat, that the inhabitants were enforced 
At last, when they 
could lyold out no longer (rather than they 
would fall into the hands of their enemy) 
they made a fire, in which themselves and 
their city was consumed to ashes. 

1. Perdiecas made war upon Ariarthes, 
king of Cappadocia, who had-no way pro-~ 
voked him: yet although he overcame the 
king in battle, he carried thence nothing 
but hazards and wounds instead of re- 
wards: for the flying army being recéived 
into the city, each man slew his wife and 
children ; set fire to their houses and fur- 
niture ; and having laid upon one heap all 
their riches at once, consumed them to 
ashes; they then threw themselves: from 
towers and high piaces into the flames: 
so that the victorious enemy énjoyed no- 
thing of theirs, besides the sight of those 
flames which devoured the. spoils they 
hoped to have divided amongst them, 

g. When Brutus bad besieged the city 
of the Xanthii, in Licia, they themselves 
sel fire to thcirown city, some of them 
leaped into the flames and perished, others 
fell upon, their own swords. A woman 
was seen hanging from the roof of her 
1ouse with an infant, newly strangled, 
about her neck ; and inher right hand a 
burning torch, that she might that way 


have burnt dawn the house over her. 


—— 


CHAP. LI. : 


Of such as in high Fortunes have leek 
mindful of human frailty, 


- Tae Lamz (who are the priests of the 
Thibetenses) when they prepare to cele- 


(4.) Diodor. Sicul. Biblioth. lib. 17. p. 590, 593.—-(5.) Polyb. 1.16. p. 338, ~839,—(6.) Or03. Hist. 
Ii5.c.7.p.192. Clark’s Mir, ¢. 78 p. 39).—(7.) Ibid.--(8.) Justia, L, 13..P+ Live) Strigel. 


| f&omment, in Jusin. p. 38. 


brate 


relish too much the delights of life : 
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brate prayers, summon. the people toge- 
ther with the hollow whispering sounds 
of certain’ pipes, made of the bones of 
dead men: they have also rosaries, or 
beads, made of them,: which they carry 
always about them; and they dr ink con- 
tinually out of askull. Being asked the 
reason of this ceremony by Anthony An- 
drada, (who first’ found them out), one 
that was the chief amongst them told him 
that, “They did it ad factorum memo- 
riam.” "They did therefore pipe with the 
bones of the dead, that those sad whispers 
might warn the people of the swift and 
invisible approach of death, whose music 
they termed it. The beads they wore did 
put them in mind of the frail estate of 
their bodies ; their drinking in a skull did 
mortify their affections, repress pleasures, 
and imbitter their taste, lest they should 
and 
certainly these great and excellent persons 
hereafter mentioned did therefore carry 


slong with them the commemoration of 


death, as finding it a powerful. antidote 
against those excesses and deviations 
whereunto the nature of man (especially 
in prosperity) has so notable a prone- 
ness, 

1. Maximilianus the First, emperor of 
Germany, for three years (some say two) 
caused his coffin, made of oak, to be car- 
ried along with him in a waggon before he 


felt any sickness ; ; and when. he drew near 
to his death, he gave orders in his last 


«vill, that they should wrap uphis dead body 
in coarse Jinen, without any embowelling 
at all; and that they should stop his mouth, 
nostrils, ears, and all open passages of his 
body, with unslaked lime. ‘This was the 
only embalming he required: and that 
for this purpose, that his body might (by 
this eating and consuming thing) be the 
sooner resolved into its earth, 

2. Saladine, that: great’ conqueror of 


the East, after he had taken Jerusalem, 


perceiving he drew near unto his death, 
by his last will forbad all funeral pomp ; 
and commanded that only an old and black 
cassock, fastened at the end. of a lance, 


should be borr before his body ; and that 


a priest, going before the pecple, should 
sing aloud these verses, as they are remem 


bered by Boccace : 


(*) Vaugh. Flor. Solut. p. 162.—(1. Sipe: Monit. 1. 2.¢. 14. p- 339. 
Sandy’s Relat. 1. 2. p. 107. 


tom. 2. p. 116.—(2.) Jovii Elog. p. 80. 


Of such asin high Fortunes have Leen mindful of humanfrailly. 


Vixi divittis, regno, tumidusque trophats, 
Sed 1 eed heu mene nil, nist. morte tuld. 


“« Great Saladine, the Conqu’ror of the East, 
Of all the state and glory he possess’d, 

O frail and transitory good! no more 

Hath borne away, tlyan the poor shirt he wore.’”* 


3. The emperor Severus, after many 
wars growing old, and upon the point of 
death, called for an urn, in which (after 
the antient manner) the ashes of their 
burnt bodies were to be bestowed; and 
after lie had looked upon it, and held it in 
his bands, he uttered these words: 
‘© Thou,’’ said he, ‘ shalt contain that 
man whom all the world was too narrow” 
to confine.” 


Mors sola fatetur-——— 
Quantula stni hominum corpuscula. 


*€ "Tis oniy death that tells 
How small he is that swells.” 


4, Philip, king. of Macedon, had a 
fall; and, after he was risen, perceiving 
the impression of his body upon the sand, 
‘« Good Gods!” said he, ‘* what a small par- 
cel of earth will contain us, who aspire to 
the possession of the whole world ?” 

5. Luther, after he had successfully op- 
posed the pope, and was admired by all the 
world as the invincible champion of the 
true christian faith, not Jong before his 
death, sent a fair olass to Dr. Justus Jonas, 
his friend, and therewith the following 
Verses : 


Dat viirum vitro Jone, vitrum ipse Lutherus, 


Se similem ut fragili noscat ulerque vitro. 


*‘ Luther a glass, to Jonas Glass, aglass doth 
send, 

That both m: ay know ourselves to be but glass, 
my friend.” 


6. Antigonus Jay sick a long time of a 


_lingering disease ; and afterwards, when he 


was recovered and well again, ‘* We have 
gotten no harm,” said he, by this long 
sickness ; ; for it hath taught me not to be. 
so proud, by putting me in mind that 1 
am but a mortal man.” And when . Her- 
modorus the poet, in certain poems which 
he wrote, had styled him “ the son of the 


‘sun 3” he, to check that unadvised specch 


Pareeti Hist.. Prof. Medulla, — 
Polyd. Virg. Ang. Hist. 1. 14, 


~ B+ 2dde--(3-) ti Monit. }, 2.c, 14. p. 338.—(4. ) Ibid. —(5.) Lath. py Mensal. p- 471. 
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of his, “* He who useth to empty my close- 
stool,” said he, ‘‘ knoweth as weil as I 
that it is not so.” . | 
7. Croesus, the rich king of Lydia, 
showed unto Solon his vast riches, and 
asked of him ** who it was that he could 
esteem a happier man than he?” Solon 
told him, “ that riches were not to be con- 
fided in; and that the state of a man in 
this 'ife was so transitory and liable to al- 
teration and change, that no certain judg- 
ment could be made of the felicity of any 
till such time as he came to die.”’ _Creesus 
thought himself contemned and despised 
by Solon while he spake to him in this man- 
ner : and being in hisgreat prosperity at that 


time, thought there was little in his speech: 


that concerned him: but afterwards be- 
ing overthrown by king Cyrus in a battle, 
his city of Sardis taken, and himself made 
prisoner; when he was bound and laid 
upon a pile of wood, to be publicly burnt 
to death in the sight of Cyrus and the 
Persians, then it was that he began to see 
more deep into that conference he hereto- 
fore had with Solon. And being now 
sensible of the truth of what he had heard, 
he cried out three times, ‘© O Solon, So- 
lon, Solon!” Cyrus admired this. ex- 
clamation, and demanded the reason, 
and what that Solon was? Croesus told 
him who he was, and what he had said 
to him about the frailty of man, and the 
change of condition he is subject to in 
this life. Cyrus, at the hearing of this, 
like a wise prince, began to tiink that 
the height of his own fortune could as 
little excuse him from partaking in this 
vicissitude as that of Croesus had done; 
and therefore, in a just sense and appre- 
hension of those sudden turns which fate 
usually allots to mankind, he pardoned 
Cresus, set him at liberty, and gave 
him an honourable place about him. 

-§.: Antiochus at first stond: mute, and 
afterwards burst into tears, when he saw 
Acheeus, the son of Andromachus, who 
had married Laodice, the daughter of Mi- 


thridates, and who also was the lord of all. 


that country about the mountain, Taurus, 
brought before him bound, and lying pro- 
strate upon the earth. ‘That which gave the 


occasion to these tears of his was, the con-. 


sideration of the suddenness of these blows 
which fortune gives, and how impossible 
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it is to guard ourselves from them, or pre~: 
vent them. 

9. Sesostris was a potent king of Egypt, 
and had subdued divers nations: which 
done, he caused: to be. made for him 
chariot of gold, and richly set with several. 
sorts of precious stones; four kings, by. 
his appointment, were yoked together 
herein, that they, instead of beasts, might 
draw this conqueror as oft as he desired 
toappearin his glory. The chariot was: 
thus drawn upon a great festival, when 
Sesostris observed, that one of the kings 
had his eyes continually fixed upon the 
wheel of the chariot that was next him, 
He demanding the reason thereof; the 
king told him, that ‘he did wonder and 
was amazed at the unstable motion of the 
wheel that rolled up and down, so that 
one while this, and next, that part was up~ 
permost, and the highest of all immedi- 
ately became the lowest.” King Sesostris 
did so consider of this saying, and thereby 
conceived such apprehensions of the frailty 
and uncertainty of human ailairs ,that he 
would no more be drawn in that proud 
manner. 

10. Xerxes son of Darius, and nephew 
to Cyrus, after five years. preparation 
came against the Grecians (to. revenge his 
father’s disgraceful repulse, by Miltiades) 
with such an army that his men and cattle 
dried up whole rivers.. He made a bridge 
over the Hellespont ; and looking back on 


- such a multitude, considering man’s mor- 


tality, he wept, knowing, as he said, 


that no one of all those should ‘be alive 


after an hundred years.” a 


SMCHAP: “LIE, 


Of such as had unusual good Fortune and 
Success in their Undertakings. 


Mew inadream find themselves much 
delighted with the variety of those images 
which are presented to their waking fan- 
cies: that felicity, and the happiness. 
which most) men count so, and please 
their thoughts with, is more imaginary 
than real, more of shadow than substance, 
and hath so little of solidity and stability 
in it, thatit may be fitly looked upon as 
adream. All about us are so liable to the 


(6.) Plut. Moral. 1: de Apoth. Reg. p. 414.—(7.) Pet. Gregor. de Repub. 1.6. c. 3. p. 183. Plut. im 


Solon. p. 93, 94.—(8.) Polyb. Hist. 1. 8. p. 527. ( 
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blows of fortune, and she bestows those 
blows with such blindness and prodigality, 
that we esteem those happy men that have 
felt least of their frowns : in which respect. 
* 1. Lucius’ Meic}ius may well pass for 
one of these fortunate persons, for he was 
one ofthe Quindecimvini, thatis, one of 
the fifteen men appointed for the keeping of 
the Sibylline oracles, and to see that sacri- 
fice and all ceremonial 1ites were duly 
performed. He was general of the horse, 
twice consul, chief pontiff, the farst 
that showed elephants in his triumph, and 
a person in whom all those-ten ornan.ents 
met, which may befall a most happy citi- 
zen in a most flourishing city; for he 
was a stout warrior, a good orator, a for- 
tunate leader, performed greater matters 
being personally present, had ascended to 
the greatest honours, was very wise, a 
complete senator, had attained great riches 
by honest means, left many children, and 
was most eminent in the most celebrious 


city. egg mF 
pa: Quittne: Metellus, by incessant de- 
grees of indulgent-fortune from the day of 
his*birth to that of his death, at last ar- 
srived to the top of a most happy life. He 
was born in a city that was the princess of 
the world, and of noble parents; he had 
rare gifts of the mind, and a sufficiency 
of bodily strength to undergo Jabour and 
travel; and he had a wife conspicuous at 
once for her chastity and fruitfulness He 
had: borne the office of a consul, been 
‘general of an army, and had gloriously 
triumphed ; he had three sons of consular 
degree, one whereof had been censor, and 
also triumphant, and the fourth was a 
pretor; he had three daughters bestowed 
in marriage, whose children he had with 
him. How many births and cradles! 
how many of his descendants at man’s 
estate! How many nuptials! what ho- 
nours, governments, ‘and what abundant 
. congratulations did he behold in his fami- 
ly! and all this felicity at no time in- 
terrupted with any funeral, apy sighs, or 
the least cause of sadness. -‘The Jast act 
of his life was agreeable to all the rest ; 


for having lived toa great age, he expired. 


by a gentle and easy way of death, 
amongst the kisses and embraces of his 


(1) Godw. Rom. Antiq. 1. 2. § 2. p. 52, 53. 


1.7. 0.43. p.177.—(2.) Wal. Max. 1. 7. €. 2. p. 187 


Sabell. Ex. lib: 7c. 8. p. 409, 410. 


relations; and when dead, was’ borne 
upon the shoulders of his sons, and sors- 
in-law, through the city, and by the 
laid upon his funeral fire. 

3. lhe very same day that Philip king 
of Macedon had the city of Potidza ‘sur- 
rendered up to him, there came a mes- 
senger that brought him word of a great 
victory that Parmenio his general had ob- 
tained over the Illyrians ; another brought 
him news that his horse had won the prize 
and victory at the Olympic games; and 
then came a third to acquaint him, that 
Olympias his queen was delivered of a 
young prince, which afterwards proved 
the unconquerable Alexander. 

4, It is a rare happiness of the family 
of St. Lawrence, Barons of Hoath in Tre- 
land, that the heirs thereof for four hun- 


dred years together have always been of“ 


age before the death of their fathers. 

5, Polycrates of Samos was a petty king, 
but had such a series of prosperity in all 
his affairs, that he was advised by Amasis, 
king of Egypt, his ally, to apply some 
remedy to. his over-great fortune ; and 
that he might have some cccasion+ of 
trouble, exhorted him to cast away what 
he most esteemed, in such a manner as 
he shou!d.be sure never more to hear of 
it. He therefore threw into the sea 
‘that precious emerald of his which he used 
as his signet; but not long afrer it was 
found again in the belly of a fish that was 
dressed for his table. 

6. One Anderson, a townsman and 
merchant, talking with a friend on New- 
.castle- bridge, and fingering his ring, be- 
fore he was aware let it fall into the river, 
and was much troubled with the loss 
thereof, until the same was found in a fish 
caught in the river, and _restored unto 
him, : 

7. Itissaid of the emperor Antoninus 
Pius, that his ailairs had so good success, 
that he never repented him of any thing 
he did, that he was never denied any thing 
he asked, and that he never commanded 
any thing wherein he was not obeyed, 
And being asked by a senator (who mar- 
yelled at these things) the reason of them, 
« Because,” said he, an! make all my 
doings conformable to reason ; I demand 
Plin. Nat. Hist, 
. Sabell, Ex.]. 7.c. 8, p. 409, 470. Phin, Nat. Hist. 
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not any thing which is not rightful; I 
command not any thing which redoundeth 
not more to the commonwealth than mine 
own profit.” 5 

8. A matvellous happy accident fell out 
to a rower in a Tyrian vessel: he was 
cleansing the deck, when a wave took him 
on the one side, and struck him into the 
sea, and soon after a contrary wave hoisted 
him up into the ship again; and the la- 
inentations of his misfortuue Were mixed 
with congratulations for his safety. 
_ 9. L. Sylla might well besirnamed the 
Happy ; for whereas he had attained the 
dictatorship with niany hazards, and there- 
in had put to death two thousand six 
hundred knights of Rome, had slain ten 
consuls, proscribed atid exiled so many, 
aiid forbid so mary others the rights of 
burial; yet, when he had voluntarily re- 
signed the dictatorship, and divested him- 
self of so great a power, all Rome beheld 
him securely walking in the market-place, 
dnd no man attempted to revenge upon 
hirh so great miséries as he had occasioned 


to that city. 


10. Arnulphus, duke of Lorrain, when 
he had dropped his ring into the Moselle, 
had it restored to him again from the belly 
of a fish. ° ia 

11.. Matthias, king of Hungary; caused 


_ his money and other things to. be stamped 


with the figure of a crow,., carrying a ring, 
with an emerald in her bill: whereof I 
find this, to be the reason: having upon 
zome occasion laid his ring; with an eme- 
tald in it, beside him, a crow came and 
snatclied it away; the king followed the 
crow, shot her with a pistol bullet, and 
thereby. became again the master of his 
fing.  -. | 
12. Timiotheus, a general of the Athe- 


nians; had fortune so favourable and pro- 


pitiotis to him, that in evéry war he had 
an easy arid asstired victory.. So that his 
rivalsin glory at that timie, envying his 
great prosperity, painted fortune casting 


- €ities and towns in his lap as he lay sleep- 


ing beside it. Timotheus, once beholding 
this emblem; said, < If [ take cities while 
I sleep, what think you shall ldo when I 
am awake ?” 


13. Xanthus writes of Alcimus, king 
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of the Lydians, that he was a prince of 
singular piety and clemency ; and that he 
not only had an uncommon prosperity in 
the matters relating to his person, but 
withal, througlout the whole coure of 
his reign; the Lydians lived in a most hap- 
py tranquillity ; and so securé of peace, 
that every man was void of fear, and with- 
out apprehensions of any designs against 
them, in the midst of a great abundance | 
of riches, in which they had long flour- 
ished, | 

14, Alexander passed the Hellespont 
and came to Troy, where he sacrificed to 


‘Pallas, and made alibation to the heroes : 


he also poured oil upon the tomb of Achil- 
les; and, according to. the accustomed 
wWianner, he with his friends ran about it 
naked and placed a crown upon it, pro- 
nouncing of Achilles, that he was a most 
happy and fortunate person ; for that while 
he lived he had so good a friend as Patro- 
clus, and when dead, that he had so fa- 
mous a publisher of his actions as Homer 
~ 15. Matilda, or Maud, the » empress 
had the same happiness for whicli Phere 
nice is admired. She was daughter of a 
king, viz: Henry the First; mother of a 

ing, viz. Henry the Second of England; 
and wife of a king, viz. Henry the Fourth, 
emperor of Germany. On her was mace 
this epitaph : ‘ 
: f. 
Ortu magna, viro major, sed maxima prele, 
Hic jacet Henrici filia, nupta, parens. 


16. Alexander the Great was a happy 
and a fortunate. person in divers respects z, 
he had Philip for his father; the noblest 
warrior of his time; and he had for his 
master.(in his youth) the prince of philo- 
sophers, Aristotle. Besides which, Justin 
observes of him, that he never gave battle 
to any ¢ndmy, whiom he did not overcome; 
iever laid siege tojany city, which at last 
ha did not take; nor ever came unto any 
nation, whom he did not subdue. 

17. Appius, a Roman, was proscribed 
by atridimvirate; this being known pnto 
him, he divided his wealth among bis Ser- 
vants, .and with them got into a ship in- 
to Sicily. In his passage there arose a 
mighty tempest; whereupon his servants 
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Jet hina down from the ‘ship into a little. 


boat, telling him that he should therein 
be safest from the tempest; in the mean 
time away they sailed with the ship, and 
dail his riches therein. The event. was, 
that the servants and ship were cast away, 
and Appius, by force of the winds, was 
driven with his little boat unto his desired 
Sicily, where he abode in safety. 


CHAP. LIIL 


Of the Gallantry wherewith some Persons 


have received Death, or the Sentence of 


vt. 


As they, who remember they are but 
sojourners in their hired lodgings, depart 
thence without any affliction or trouble of 
mind ; so those, who consider that nature 
hath lent them this tabernacle of the body 
but fora little time, are well contenced 
to remove as soon as they receive a sum- 
mons, FS 
1. Theodorus being threatened with 
death by Lysimachus, ‘Speak in this 
manner,” said he, ‘¢ to thy purple mini- 
ons; for to Theodorus it is all one, whe- 
ther he putrefy under ground, or on a 
cross above it. , 

2. Sophonisba was the queen of Syphax 
the Numidian ; and he being made a pri- 
soner to the Romans, she came and yieid- 
ed herself to Massanissa, and besought 
him that she might not be delivered into 
the hands of the Romans. Her youthand 
excellent-beauty so commerided her suit, 
that he forthwith granted it; and to 
make good his promise, married her him- 
self that very day, having been contracted 
with her before her marriage with Syphex. 
But Scipio, the Roman general, gave him 


to understand, that the Romans had title. 


to her head, and that she was a mischiev- 
ous enemy of theirs, and therefore advised 
him not to commit a great offence upon a 
little reason, |§ Massanissa blushed and 
wept ; and finally, having promised tote 
governed by Scipio, he departed to his 
jent ; where, after he had spent some 
time in egony, he called to hima servant, 
and tempering a poticn for Sophonisba, 
sent it her with this message, That 
gladly he would have kad her to live with 


(17.). Fulges. Ex. 1. 6.¢.11. p. 332. 


Death received with extraordinary Courage. 
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him as his wife; but since they who had 
power to hinder him of his desire would 
not yieldthereto, he sent her a cup that 
should preserve her from falling alive into . 
the hands of the Romans; willing her to 
remember her birth and. estate, and ac- 
cordingly to take ordér for herself.” At 
the receipt of this message and present, 
she only said, That if ber husband had: 
no better present for his new wife, she 
must accept of this :” adding, ‘* That she 
might have died more honourably, if she 
had not wedded so lately before ber. fu- 
neral ;” and then boldly drank off the 
poison. . 

3. Calanus, the Indian, was of great 
fame and name for phosophy, and held 
in- much reverence by Alexander the 
Great: when he had lived seventy-three 
years in perfect health, and was now 
seized upon by disease ; accounting that he 
had arrived at that term of felicity which _ 
both nature and fortune had allotted him, 
he determined to depart out of life ; and 
to that purpose desired of Alexander 4 
funeral pile to be erected, and that as soon 
as he had ascended to the top of it, he 
would appoint his guard to set fire. to it, 
The kipg, not able to divert him from his 
purpose, commanded the pile to be erected: 
an innumerable multitude of people flock- 
ed together to bebold so unusual a specta- 
cle. Galanns, as he Mad said, with a mar 
vellous alacrity ascended the top of the 
pile, and there laid him down, and wag 
consumed to ashes. 

4. When the tyrant sent his messenger 
of death to Canius' to tell him that he must 
die that day, Canius was then playing at 
chess, and therefore desired the messen- 
ger not to interrupt his play till the game 
was out; which he played in the same 
manner, and with as much unconcern, as’ 
he did before the messenger came. The 
game being over, he submitted to the sen- 
tence that was passed upon him. . 

5. Queen Anne, the wife of Henry the 
Eighth, when she was led to be beheaded 
in the Tower, called one of the king's 
privy chamber to her, and said unto him, 
‘© Commend me tothe king, and tell hin, 
he is constant in his course of advancing > 
ine; for, froma private gentlewoman he 
made me a marchioness, from a mar-_ 
chioness a queen ; and now that he hath | 


‘\ 


f2.) Rateigh’s Hist, Wor. 1, 5. C. 3+ § 18, p. 481,—(8.) Diod, Sicul. 1, Wy. p. 57 5.—-(4.) Heywe 


Hier. 1. 4. p. 233, 


left 


Death recewed with extraordinary Courage. 


left no higher degree of worldly honour 
for me, he hath made me a mertyr.” 

G. Dr, Fecknam was’ sent to the lady 
Jane Gray, that she must prepare herself 
to die the next day ; which message was so 
little displeasing to her, that she seemed ra- 
‘ther to rejoice at it. The doctor being ear 
nest withher to Jeave her new religion, and 
_ to embrace the old, she answered, ‘‘ That 
she h.d now no time to think of any thing, 
‘Dut preparing herself to God by prayer.” 
Fecknam thinking she had spoken this, to 
the end she might have some longer time 
of life, obtained of the queen three days 
longer, and then came and ‘told so much 
to the lady Jane ; whereat she, smiling, 
said, -** You sre much deceived if you 
think I had any desire of longer life; for 
I assure you, since the time you went 
from me, my life has been so odious to 
me, that I long for nothing so much ds 
death ; and since it is the queen’s plea- 
sure, I am most willing to undergo it.” 


_ 7. Rubrius Flavius being condemned to: 


| death by Nero, and brought to the block, 
when the executioner spoke to him, that 
he would boldly stretch out his neck, 
** Yes,” said he, *f and| wish thou wouldst 

as boldly strike off my head.” 
g. Ludovicus Cortesius, a rich lawyer at 
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Padua, commanded by his Jast will, that no - 
man should lament ; but, as at a weddihe, 

music dnd minstrels to be provided; and 

instead of black mourners, he ordered that 

twelve virgins clad in green should carry 

him to the church. His will and testa- 

ment was accordingly performed, and he 

was buried in the church of St. Sophia, 

9. Cardinal Brundusius caused this epi- _ 
taph in Rome to be inscribed upon his - 
tomb, both to show his willingness to die, 
and to tax those that were loth to depart. © 


Excessi & vite erumnis facilisque lubensque, 
Ne pejora ipsd morte dehine videam. 


With ease and freedom I resign’d this breath, 
Lest I should longer see what’s worse than death. ' 


10. “ The words of dying Plotinus,” 
saith Celius, ‘* are worthy to be wrote in 
letters of gold; or if there be any thing 
that is more precious than it, inasmuch as 
they prescribe to each of us -what to do in 
the like case. He lay, as I said, dying, whey 
Eustachius went to Puteoli to visit him.” 
‘« Hitherto,” said Plotinus, I expected thee: 
and even now I am labouring to return 
that which is divine in us, unto that Divi- 
nity which informs and enlivens the whole 
universe.’ ‘‘ And having said these words, 
the gave up the ghost.” 


An Account of Mrs. MARY DAVIS, the Woman with Horns on her Head, omitted 
V. of this Volume. 


' in Book I. Chap. 


Mrs. Mary Davis, of Great Sanghall, 
near Chester, died in 1668, aged 74, 
When she was twenty-eight years of age, 


an excrescence crew upon her head, like, 


toa wen, which continued thirty years, 
and then grew into two horns, This 
strange and stupendous appearance —be- 
gan first from a soreness in that place 
from which the horns grew, which it is 
supposed was occasioned by wearing a 
tight hat, The soreness continued 20 
years, in which time it miserably afflicted 
this good woman, and ripened gradually into 
a wen, near the bigness of a large hen’s 
erg, which continued for the space of 
five years, more sadly tormenting her than 
before; after which time, by a strange 


- operation of nature, it changed into horns,. 


which in shew and substance resembled a 
tam’s horns, being solid and wrinkled, and 


€ 


sadly grieving the old woman, particularly 
on the change of weather. . ; 

She cast her horns thrice : the first time 
was but a single horn, which grew long, 
and as slender as an oaten straw; the 
second was thicker than the former, They 


did not keep an equal distance of time in 


falling off ; some at three, someat four, and 


another attourandahalf yearsgrowth. The 
third time grew two horns, both of which 
were beat off by a fall backwards. An Eng- 
lish lord having obtained one of them, 
presented it to the French King as the 
greatest curiosity in nature, The other, 
which was the largest, was nine inches 
long, and two in circumference, and was 

uch valued for its novelty, being reckon- 
ed as great 4a curiosity as the greatest 


‘traveller can’ with truth affirm to have 


seen *, 


*(3) Bak. Chron. p. 408.—(6.) Ibid. p. 458.—(7.) Heyw. Hier. 1. 4. p. 241.—(8.) Burt. Melan. part, 


2. §3.p 318. 


Kornman. de Mire Mort. I. 8 c. 3. p. 2.—(9.) Burt. Melan. part 3.§ 3. p.280.— 


(10.) Cal. Rhod. 1. 21.6. 11. p. 977.--* J, Caulfield’s Portraits and Characters of remarkable Persons, 
from the reign of Edward the Third tothe Revolution, 2 vols. 4to, 1795, 
; END OF OOK Il: AND VOL, 4, 
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